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Preface 


This Encyclopedia is in two parts. The first part presents a series of articles about 
comparative education. The second part presents descriptions of 159 different systems 
of education. i 

The purpose of this preface is to offer a background against which the contents of the 
two sections of the Encyclopedia can be viewed. It begins by presenting a definition of 
comparative education, then continues with a brief sketch of historical stages in com- 
parative education, an outline of the major aims that comparative education seeks to 
achieve, a scheme for categorizing the content of the field. a listing of articles composing 
Part | of the Encyclopedia, and an explanation of the organizational plan for each of the 
159 articles about systems of education that comprise Part 2. 


1. Defining Comparative Education 


Strictly speaking, to "compare" means to examine two or more entities by putting them 
side by side and looking for similarities and differences between or among them. In the 
field of education. this can apply both to comparisons between and comparisons within 
systems of education. In addition, however, there are manv studies that are not com- 
parative in the strict sense of the word which have traditionally been classified under the 
heading of comparative education. Such studies do not compare, but rather describe, 
analyse or make proposals for a particular aspect of education in one country other 
than the author's own country. The Comparative and International Education Society 
introduced the word "international" in their title in order to cover these sorts of studies. 

The term "education" normally embraces all forms of planned formal education from 
preschool through university as well as planned nonformal and adult education, and this 
is the definition that has been used for the purpose of this Encyclopedia. 


2. A Brief Sketch of Historical Stages in Comparative Education 


Noah and Eckstein (1969) have traced the development of comparative education since 
the time of Xenophon. They detected five phases of comparative education. 

The first phase they labelled “Traveller's tales", a term that refers to the "oral 
reports” as exemplified by Greeks and Romans, and later by Marco Polo, and Alexis de 
Tocqueville. showing how they commented on the education of young persons who they 
observed as they journeyed in foreign parts. 

The second phase emerged about the beginning of the 1800s. This involved the 
systematic collection of data about education in different countries. Marc Antoine Jullien 
was one of the first persons to think of collecting data systematically. Indeed, he 
constructed a lengthy questionnaire although it was, in the end, never used. Victor 
Cousin from France. John Criscom from the United States, Matthew Arnold from 
England, and Leo Tolstoy from Russia all visited other countries and observed how 
education was organized and conducted, and they identified the main tenets of the 
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philosophy of education in the systems they observed. It was during this phase that 
certain problems were identified which included problems in comparing terminology and 
in gathering valid and reliable data, and the feasibility of borrowing ideas from one 
country and implanting them in another. Tolstoy. in particular., had some harsh words 
to say about the notion of “borrowing” which he rejected totally (Tolstoy 1861). 

In connection with the British Government's Bryce Commission on Education in 1894 
and 1895. Sir Michael Sadler of England visited Germany and wrote notes on his 
observations in schools. His article “How far can we learn anything of practical value 
from the study of foreign systems of education?" (1900) makes interesting reading. Sadler 
did not believe that particular elements or methods in a foreign System of education were 
"detachable details". However, he did see the sympathetic and scholarly study of the 


working of foreign systems as resulting in the researcher bein 
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a particular outcome or practice in education. There are those who reject an empirical 
approach to education because "it is attempting to quantify the unquantifiable". But the 
obvious danger in zot using an empirical approach is that one is left in the realm of 
speculation about the relative effect of variables which are intercorrelated. Social scientists 
would argue that although their approach has its imperfections, it is more likely that 
progress can be made with the use of model (theorv) testing than without it. 

Today there are still two major approaches in comparative education—the one using 
the empirical paradigm and the other using historical and hermeneutic approaches. 
However, the picture has become more complicated in that within the social sciences 
there has been an upsurge of studies using qualitative data accompanied by a "pseudo? 
debate on the relative merits of quantitative versus qualitative studies. The word "pseudo? 
has been used because it is not really a matter of one approach versus another since most 
studies require a mixture of both. Indeed, from the plethora of approaches available. 
the comparative educator must alwavs select the most appropriate approach or com- 
bination of several approaches in order to answer the particular questions under 


investigation. 


3. Major Aims of Comparative Studies 


When well done. comparative education can deepen our understanding of our own 
education and society, it can be of assistance to policy makers and administrators. and 
it can be a valuable component of teacher education programmes. As Noah (1983 p. 4) 
put it. “comparative education can help us understand better our own past: locate 
ourselves more exactly in the present: and discern a little more clearly what our edu- 
cational future may be". These contributions can be made through work that is primarily 
descriptive as well as through work that seeks to be analytic or explanatory. through 
work that is limited to just one or a few nations, and through work that relies on 
nonquantitative as well as quantitative data and methods. 
There would appear to be four major aims of comparative education. 


(a) Identifying what is happening elsewhere that might help improve our own system of 


education. One example of this would be identifying the principles involved in an 
innovation such as “mastery learning" which has such success in the Republic of Korea. 
and grasping the procedures necessaby to implement the mastery principle. 

Another example might be finding out how various nations try to ensure certain 
minimum standards of knowledge, skills, and attitudes in mass education: what principles 
are involved in what they do; in what way the procedures they use for each principle 
may have to be modified to fit another system: and, ultimately, whether it is worth trying 
to experiment with this innovation 1n other systems. 

Or, to take another problem which is being discussed in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. how can high quality research and excellence of scholarly work be achieved 
when one has moved from an elite university system to a mass university system ? Many 
countries have experienced this shift in tertiary educaron: How have they dealt with the 
problem of ensuring high quality research work? What solutions have been attempted in 


other countries? What can the Federal Republic learn from them in developing its own 


solutions? 
(b) Describin 
of education an 
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analysed could reveal important information about the systems being compared. Indeed. 
it can also be useful to analyse differences and similarities between subparts of a system. 
For instance, Prais (1983, 1985) examined differences in mathematics achievement 
between the bottom half of the distribution of students in England and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. This comparison was undertaken because it was believed by the 
English that Real- and Hauptschule education was better in Germany than its equivalent 
in England, and the researcher wanted to find out if this was true or not. Basically the 
comparison showed that the bottom half of the German distribution was higher than the 
English. However, when the top half of the distribution was compared in Science 
(Comber and Keeves 1973), the English students did better than the German ones. Thus. 
in this case, the investigators found it useful to compare not only general averages, but 
also the averages of subsections of the distribution of students. Having established these 
facts, à second question was then asked about the concomitants of such achievement in 
Germany, if indeed the German System was better. 

Another book, (Steiner 1981). presented changes in mathematics curricula between 
1960 and 1980 in a series of countries and looked for similarities and differences in not 
only the curricula profiles but also in the reasons given for the differences. This book 
opened the possibility for any of the countries dealt with in the study to compare their 
mathematics curriculum with that of any of the other countries. Thus England, for 
instance, could perhaps learn from such a comparison in view of its apparent lower 
achievement at the bottom half of its distribution. 

Studies of these types may describe not only inputs to and processes within systems 
but also the philosophy of Systems (for example such catch words as equality, democ- 
ratization, Arabization, and the like) and outcomes (achievement in many subjects). The 
questions of why certain countries have particular philosophies and w 
these have in terms of educational outcomes, are questions of both m 
practical interest. 

(c) Estimating the relative effects of variables (thought to be 


(both within and between systems of education). Within education there is a great deal of 
speculation about what affects what. How much evidence, for example, do the people 
who teach methods at teacher-tra 


ining establishments have about the effectiveness of the 
methods they promulgate? What about home versus school effects on outcomes? Under 
what conditions and for what sorts of outcomes are they different? If we can agree on a 
definition of, say, equality of education (do we mean. for example, access to education, 
promotion through the system, 
major societal, political, economic, and educatio 


equality? For instance, when 10 eminent profess 
what, to their mind, was the most important sc 


hat implications 
ajor academic and 


It is only through systematic, analytic study 
and B have a major impact, factors C and D a moderate impact, and factors E, F and 
G have no impact. During the 1960s there were Many proponents of language laboratories 
for improving the acquisition of a foreign language. And yet, in a study conducted in 
1971 on the learning of French as a foreign language in eight countries, the carefully 
amassed and analysed data showed that there was no difference in achievement in French 
between those students exposed to language laboratories and those who had not been 
exposed. Thus, it was a myth that language laboratories as used in 1971 had an effect on 
the learning of any of the language skills studied. 

(d) Identifying general principles concerning educational effects. Let us take the hypo- 


that one can finally assert that factors A 
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Table 1 
Possible patterns of relationships. A hypothetical set of signifi- 
cant relationships with an outcome 


Systems of education 
Variables A B e D E F G 


w — 


thetical example in Table 1 and assume that a model has been postulated whereby certain 
variables are held constant before we examine the relationship between other variables 
(in this case 1, 2, and 3) and the outcomes. The resultant relationship will often be 
estimated by a regression coefficient. In Table 1, A to G represent different systems of 
education—the universe of study in a particular project. Variable 1 is significant in all 
systems, variable 2 in no system, and variable 3 is sometimes significant and sometimes 
not. In the first case it is a determining factor in all systems, in the second it never is, 
and in the third it is in some systems and not in others. Thus. for the systems A to G we 
seem to have general (universal is too grand a term) principles for variable 1 and 2 but 
not for 3. A question of interest to comparative education is, of course, why variable 3 
is sometimes important and other times not. i 

From the foregoing examples we can see that comparative studies can have various 
aims. The four illustrative aims discussed above are representive of much of the body of 


comparative education literature. 


4. Categorizing the Content of Comparative Education 

There are numerous ways to categorize the content of comparative education: the 
categorization presented below illustrates one set of topics that cover much of the field 
of comparative education. 

(a) Country studies. Both individual authors and institutions have published books on 
country systems of education. Sometimes several aspects of education are examined, 
rather like the description of national systems of education in Part 2 of this Encyclopedia. 
thus producing what Germans have traditionally called Auslandspädagogik. 

(b) Themes within and between countries. There has been a major move since the 
1960s to shift away from country system description in order to examine themes in a 
national or international context. Some of the major themes identified are: 

(i) Economics of education. Subthemes within this area include: financing of education. 
cost-benefit in education employment, earnings and education, economic development 
and education, educational expenditures, educational dropouts and wastage, female 
labour-force participation and education, economic performance and education of immi- 
grants, income distribution and education, labour market theories and education, labour 
quality and education, on-the-job training, rates of return, sex earnings differentials, 
skill excess and shortage. economics of teacher supply, and youth unemployment and 


education. 


(ii) Education planning and policy. Here the major subthemes are: decentralization, 


demography in planning, dependency, equality, ideology in educational policy, policies 
for the education of immigrant children. multilateral and bilateral aid to education in 
third world countries. school language policies, legitimacy in educational policy, literacy 


Wis 
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Steere sad education. nonformal education, educational planning 
SER. PYenrung teacher supply. planning vocational education, 
educational planning. educational reform policies. region 
and training abroad as well as some of the 
of education. 

(iii) Primary and secondary schooling. Many public 
and organization of primary and secondary schooling (including vocational education), 
focusing on such topics as enrolment ratios. the administration and fin 
special provisions for handicapped and gifted students. the 
training for these schools, curriculum development, 
certification. Beginning in the 1960s there have been studies on cognitive learning and 
achievement and the determinants of such achievement. The most notable set of studies 
are those of the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IEA) which undertook cooperative "standardized" studies using the same measuring 
instruments in up to 38 countries in mathematics, reading comprehension, literature. 
Science, French and English as foreign languages. and civic education (Postlethwaite and 
Lewy 1979). The IEA currently is involved in further similar studies which will appear in 
the latter half of the 1980s. 


(iv) Preschool education. The work in this 


history. ot 
al disparities. school mapping. 
subthemes mentioned under the economics 


ations deal with the structure 


ancing of schools, 
teacher pre- and inservice 
and the policy of promotion and 


area has been largely descriptive although 
some rudimentary attempts have been made at estimating the effects of different types 
of preschooling on children’s later school success. 

(v) Teaching and teacher education. M 
education in one or more systems. Among 
(Dunkin and Biddle 1974) has appeared 


any studies have been done describing teacher 
these, one major comparative study of teaching 
and two new international studies are underway: 
the effect of teacher instructional and management variables on growth in mathematics 
achievement in Sth grade, and the effect of various methods of teaching particular 
mathematics topics in 7th and 8th grade (IEA 1983). The themes most commonly treated 
by examining within-country data rel architecture of instructional 
spaces. class size, school size, classroom climate, cl 
the classroom, content Coverage (or opportunity to learn) 
compulsory versus optional chers, the intents and oper- 
ationalization of various teacl discussion, group 
Work. mastery learning, and s . the role of laboratory schools, micro- 
teaching, use of paraprofession aradi eaching, reading readiness, 
questioning techniques, teachi r Centres, and so on. 

(vi) Human development. Parative education book in 
human development is Com elopment (Thomas 1985) in 
which 23 theories of child d 


ative to this topic are: 


| on, Lewis 1972) or attempts 
Ing together experiences from vari 


r i S countries. Such themes 
opment, attitude differences, creativi 


and examine 
ries of studies 


only differences in achievement between 
countries but also within countries. several publications have dealt with this aspect of 
curriculum. A number of studies in developi 


importance of 
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adequate textbook supply. and this has focused attention on the production, distribution 
and availability in the classroom of curriculum textbooks and other materials. The studies 
on the differential effect of different curricula frequently appear in journals sack as 
Studies in Educational Evaluation. The work of various national centres of Gussipduns 
development is also reported (see. for example. the publications of the African Cur- 
riculum Organization or the Asian Programme for Innovation and Educational Devel- 
opment from the UNESCO Regional Office in Asia). 

(viii) Educational statistics. The work of UNESCO, OECD, and the World Bank is most 
notable in this area. These institutions have examined enrolments. drupas and the 
retentivity of systems. In particular, these organizations use their data to extrapolate 10 
to 20 years hence the enrolment ratios expected and thus estimate the number of teachers 
required and so on. It is no easy task to collect valid, reliable, and comparable data in 
countries but significant work of this type has been accomplished Wy the Apencies 
mentioned above as well as by the Asian Development Bank, the African Development 
Bank. the Organization of American States, and individual authors, such as Johnstone 
(1980) in his work on educational indicators. v s l 

(ix) Higher education. Subthemes here focus on the historical development of higher 
en es the ec D higher education, the transfer of academic pan cde ei en 
student unrest, student loans, enro -i ^xpansi 1 B i ity 
crisis of schools of education. A EE ARE ENSIS SEE 

(x) Nonformal education. The major nonformal emphasis has been on assessing 
“successful, innovative and transferable” programmes. Cuonds and his beu a 
(Coombs et al. 1973, Coombs and Ahmed 1974) have published slanificant phas in this 
area. A further example is the first major study on 74 programmes in Africa (Sheffield 
and Diejomaoh 1972). Distance education (McAnany et al. 1983 als fte somes e 
the heading of nonformal education. Bord. es ara ee I 

(xi) Adult education. Subthemes in adult education deal partly with nonformal edu- 
cation as well as with the concepts and practices of felene and peed} education 
literacy and numeracy studies (including mass education cam aigns) Gates far 
minority groups (handicapped. those in prison), legislation, the an of : olicies and the 
translation of policies into programmes, participation and motivations for may ation 
(especially among women), roles of various religious and Jolana site te i miyi 
education. community education, education in the military, Bfesqum. education the role 
of museums and libraries, education for leisure, and paid educational leave : 

The above categories are by no means exhaustive. For example some work in 
vocational. industrial, and business education has been omitted, as has the fast-growing 
field of comparative sport and physical education (see Haag 1987). In addition. the 
foregoing scheme does not include the theme of the political influences in education. 
although many of the authors dealing with the themes categorized above do attempt to 
examine the influence of political. economic, and social factors on the particular education 
phenomenon with which they are dealing. 


5. Contents of the Encyclopedia 


5.1 Part 1: An Overview 
From the listing given above of the various areas in which national or international 
it is obvious that a one-volume encyclopedia cannot have entries 


studies are undertaken. 
ather. the editor has made a selection of aspects so that readers 


on every area listed. R 
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would receive an overall impression of the field of comparative education and would gain 
insight into some major areas. The Encyclopedia has accordingly been divided into two 
parts: Part 1 groups together a number of articles dealing with various aspects of 
comparative education, while Part 2 is devoted to articles presenting descriptions of the 
educational systems of 159 countries. 
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secondary schooling, vocational education, teaching and teacher education, higher edu- 

cation, adult and lifelong education and nonformal education were selected. These 

represent the major levels of education in any system. In reading the articles in this 

cluster the reader must bear in mind that comparative education was defined as embracing 

both national studies and strictly comparative studies. Martin Woodhead and David 

Weikart from the United States Open University of the United Kingdom and High/ 

Scope Educational Research Foundation in the United States together present preschool 

studies. Murray Thomas from the University of California at Santa Barbara describes 
studies in primary and secondary schooling. Rainer Lehmann of Hamburg University in 
the Federal Republic of Germany deals with many different types of studies in technical 
and vocational education. Mike Dunkin from the University of Sydney in Australia 
examines comparative studies in teaching and teacher education—and they are relatively 
few. Indeed, he has concentrated a great deal on the studies of the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement which were not designed to 
examine either teaching or teacher education effects, but nevertheless Dunkin has gleaned 
some findings of interest. Philip Altbach has written a short overview of comparative 
studies in higher education. Adult and Lifelong Education is written by Colin Titmus of 
the University of London in the United Kingdom who depicts comparative studies in 
adult education as just beginning, except for the field of literacy eradication where much 
work has been done. Finally, Philip Coombs examines comparative studies in nonformal 
education, an exploding field since Coombs published his book The World Educational 
Crisis in 1968. 

In looking at the authors selected to write the articles in these three clusters one is 
struck by how many are Americans or appear to be so. It should be pointed out that 
nearly all authors (a) were born in countries other than the country where they now 
reside; (b) speak at least two languages: (c) have worked in several countries: and (d) 
are very well known names in the field of comparative education. 

In looking at the articles there would appear to be a dearth of truly comparative studies 
though there are many national or area studies. However, as Harold Noah has pointed 
out, truly comparative studies require large-scale international teamwork. This is "difficult 
to establish, complicated and burdensome to administer, and costly to operate’. But, 
international teams are beginning to be established and one might expect many more 
comparative studies to be reported by the year 2000. 


5.2 Part 2: An Overview 

The purpose of the articles in Part 2 is to present short descriptive overviews of systems 
of education. They were not meant to be analytical or to enter into great detail on any 
one aspect of education. They were meant to allow a reader unfamiliar with the system 
of education in a particular country to have an immediate impression with the facility of 
a bibliography for more detailed study. 

Two general principles were used by the editor in selecting authors and in defining the 
length of the entries. The first principle was that, where possible, an author should be 
from the country concerned. Such a policy yielded both advantages and disadvantages: 
an obvious advantage was that such authors usually had access to up-to-date (often 
unpublished) information on the system in the year of writing; a disadvantage was that 
the author, oftentimes a member of the educational system, might be unwilling to include 
points of criticism. The second principle was that the descriptions should vary in length 
according to the size of the country. 
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The Appendix to this preface presents a suggested outline—subtopic by Sybupip— 
that was sent to all selected authors with the request that they try, as much as possible. 
to follow the outline. With the same general structure for each country description, it 
was felt that readers could make their own comparisons quickly and easily. 

In general, authors adhered to the structure suggested, but not 
it was possible to find an author from the country itself, either 
personal contact or by writing to the Ministry of Education. Inevitably, however, some 
ministries never replied to the letters and, in these cases, other individuals were invited 
to be authors. Readers will recognize that where articles have been written by persons 
within the system of education there is, understandably, a tendency to look at their own 
systems of education less critically than might someone writing from a less involved 
perspective. 

To the Editor's knowledge, this is the first time that descriptions of 159 systems of 
education have appeared in one volume and, for the most part, in a form which allows 
m of education but also a quick general 
two or more countries. 
ternational Encyclopedia of Education 
en completely rewritten where there has 

E : g s were asked to update the entries and a 
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PART 1 


Comparative Education 


History, Concepts and Methods 


History of Comparative Education 
W. W. Brickman 


The history of comparative education deals with the 
development, from antiquity onward, of observations 
and analyses offering insight into forms of upbringing, 
schooling, and enlightening in countries other than one's 
Own. 


l. Antiquity 


The earliest efforts at educational and cultural com- 
Parison doubtless began when there was interaction 
between peoples of different countries because of travel, 
trade, war, and religious missions. Impressions and 
analyses were first transmitted orally, then later these 
Were written down and circulated thus beginning the 
history of comparative education. If any of the peoples 
of ancient Asia, Africa, or the Western hemisphere 
have written about other peoples with whom they may 
have been in contact, these documents are either not 
extant or have not been made available through 
Tesearch. Accordingly, one must begin the history of 
comparative education by considering the works of the 
Classical Greek and Roman writers. 


2. Classical World 


During the fifth century BC, Pindar was aware of eval- 
uative comparisons of peoples' customs. The historian 
Herodotus included comparative comments on the cul- 
ture of the Persians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Greeks. Hippocrates (d. 357 BC) attributed dif- 
ferences in intelligence among peoples to the varying 
atmospheric conditions. In Cyropaedia, Xenophon 
(d. 355 Bc) analyzed what he described as Persian edu- 
cation, thereby enabling the Greek reader to compare 
it with Spartan schooling. The eminent Greek historian 
Polybius (d. 122 BC) visited various countries and analy- 
Zed their cultures in his writings. Strabo (d. AD 24) the 
Beographer, commented on the cultural characteristics 
9f the Galatae of Asia Minor. 

Among the Romans, Julius Caesar (d. 44 BC) made 
Cultural comparisons of the peoples of Gaul and analy- 
Zed the cultural-educational character of the Druids. 
According to Cicero (d. 43 BC), Scipio Africanus Minor 
(d. 129 BC) contrasted Greek and Roman educational 


policy. He himself repeatedly compared Greek and 
Roman culture and education in Brutus, De Republica, 
and Orator. Like Herodotus, the architect Vitruvius 
Pollio (d. 10 BC) considered climate as the cause of 
"mental and physical conformation and qualities" 
among nations. The moralist-historian Tacitus (d. AD 
116) commented on the culture and education of the 
Jews, Britons, and Gauls. His favorable analysis of the 
Germans seemed to imply criticism of Roman life and 
society. 


3. Middle Ages 


The spread of commerce, travel, and Christian missions, 
especially during the Crusades, brought forth reports 
on foreign areas, including some discussing different 
cultures and customs. An early contributor of such data 
was Gulielmus of Tyre (d. 1190), who was followed by 
Jacobus de Vitriaco (d. 1240) and others. Travel reports 
were used by Roger Bacon in Opus maius (1267) as 
sources for descriptions of different peoples. He urged 
missionaries to study the customs, manners, and rites 
of all nations. Diplomats also added to cultural infor- 
mation about nations. Among these were the Friars 
Giovanni di Piano Carpini and Willem van Ruysbroek, 
both emissaries of Pope Innocent IV. Carpini's Historia 
Mongolorum (1247) described and analyzed Mongol 
customs and institutions, in contrast to those of other 
nations, while Willem van Ruysbroek's Itinerarium 
(1256) discussed the cultures of other regions. The travel 
works of the Spanish philosopher-missionary Ramón 
Lull (d. 1315) contributed to the knowledge of the 
European and Islamic peoples. Best known is the book 
of travels (1299) by Marco Polo, who described the 
Chinese and other Orientals. 

There were non-European works which contributed 
to comparative ethnography and education, in the broad 
sense. The Chinese students in India, Fa-Hsien in the 
fifth century AD and Yuan Chwang and I-Tsing in the 
seventh reported on their studies and on the country. 
The Shiite Persian, Arabic-writing panophist al-Biruni 
wrote a long treatise (Ta'rikh al-Hindi) in 1030 on the 
religious, cultural, intellectual, and scientific status of 
India, explaining the differences between Hindus and 
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Moslems. Rabbi Binyamin of Tudela in North Spain 
traveled during 1165-73 to Jewish communities in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, reporting political, eco- 
nomic, and educational conditions. A real precursor of 
comparative education was Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), 
whose Muqaddimah (Introduction) to historiography 
and philosophy of history analyzed and compared the 
Islamic culture and education of the West and East 
and showed a sense of methodology and contextual 
relations. 


4. Fifteenth Century 


The growth of mercantile, missionary, travel, and diplo- 
matic activity increased knowledge about foreign 
cultures. This was especially true of Venice, which 
required from 1268 that ambassadors report fully on 
their work abroad and later on the countries themselves. 
Poggio Bracciolini (d. 1459), the scholar who searched 
for and discovered ancient manuscripts, was dis- 
appointed with the quality of England’s ancient col- 
lections and therefore with its state of learning. This 
“barbarism” was dissipated by the presence of many 
English students in Italian universities during the 
century. A real advance in comparative studies took 
place with the preparation of De comparatione rei publi- 
cae et regni (1490) by Lippo Brandolini, the humanistic 
scholar. Basically a somewhat subjective work com- 
paring the governments of royal Hungary with repub- 


lican Florence, it included studies of culture and 
education. 


5. Sixteenth Century 


Geographical discoveries, expanded exploration 
creased trade and travel, and extended missions res 
in many reports of foreign peoples. The Jesuits 
about the cultures of Japan, China, and Latin A 
Leonard Coxe provided comparative insight into Polish 
scholarship (1518). Sigismund von Herberstein, the 
diplomat, described Muscovite Russian culture (1517- 
26), omitting formal education, which was scarce, while 
Giles Fletcher's Of the Russe Common Wealth (1591) 
attributed the low level of culture and education to 
tsarist tyranny. 

Joannes Boemus described in 1520 the life and cus- 
toms of peoples in Europe, Africa, and Asia with some 
references to education. Erasmus (d. 1536) evaluated 
England’s education and scholarship on the basis of 
teaching and sojourning there. Wolfgang Just’s account 
(1553) of the origins, patronage, and control of “all 
universities” (99 European schools), made comparisons 
and contrasts posible. A similar work was Jacob Mid- 
dendorp’s Academiarum Orbis Christiani libri duo 
(1572). Informal observations of English universities 
and schools were provided by Duke Friedrich of Würt- 
tenberg (1592). Ethnographic and educational data 
about Turkey and the Near East were compiled (1560) 
by Guillaume Postel, professor of Arabic, Greek, and 
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Hebrew in Paris. Less admiringly, Bartolomeo Geor- 
giewicz, a Croatian, devoted his Libellus de Turcorum 
moribus (1560) to life. customs. and education in 
Turkey. The scholarship of the Dutch and the lit- 
erateness of the peasantry won the appreciation of 
Lodovico Guicciardini (1567). Comparisons of culture. 
science, and learning among the ancient European and 
Asian (including Islamic) nations were outlined in De 
la vicissitude (1575) by Louis Le Roy. Henry Peacham. 
a man of many parts, claimed that English pupils knew 
Latin better than German boys, but urged England to 
emulate the pleasant teacher-pupil relationship and the 
avoidance of caning found in Germany (1577). In his 
travel journal (1580-81), Montaigne commented on 
the educational situation in Germany, Switzerland. and 
Italy. Especially interesting is the genre of instruction 
books for merchants, students, and other travelers, such 
as Albrecht Meier's treatise, translated into English in 
1589. A checklist for observations included character. 
manners, and "studies." 


6. Seventeenth Century 


During this time, with the growth in extent and depth 
of international contacts in politics, commerce, and 
religion, culture and education also advanced. Com- 
parative studies in linguistics and religion stimulated 
thought about cultural and educational matters in an 
international setting. The French-born classicist Joseph 
Scaliger, professor at Leiden, chastised the Dutch, yet 
admitted that men and women and "almost all the 
servant girls could read and write" (1606). The idea of 
comparison appealed to travel advisers. Writing around 
the turn of the century, Francis Bacon recommended 
visits to foreign "Colledges, Disputations, and Lec- 
tures” and the selective adoption of alien customs ("Of 
Trauaile"). The identical phraseology appeared in 
Edward Leigh's Three Diatribes or Discourses: First of 
Travel (1671). 

, Cultural and educational comparisons were in order. 
Sir William Brereton, a commander in Cromwell's 
Roundhead army, was aware of the European repu- 
tation of the young University of Leiden, but found fault 
with student attire and the buildings “in comparison 
id a ge N (1634), The Swedish ambassador- 
ied ud oe Jacob Hildebrandt, reported on his 
includi b Transylvania, the Ukraine, and Turkey: 

ng Observations on education (1657-58). That 
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Swedish historiographer. compared Sweden's past and 
present society and institutions, concluding in favor of 
his century. The systematic collection and interpretation 
of social facts and figures was inaugurated by Sir William 
Petty (1623-87), who suggested the compilation of data 
on book publishing, the arts and sciences, and the trades 
in an inquiry into “any country.” 


7. Eighteenth Century 

Studies in comparative anatomy by Johann Friedrich 
Blumenbach and the Dutch Petrus Camper encouraged 
application toward comparisons in culture and edu- 
cation. Special attention was given by scientists to the 
study of the American Indian and the African Black. 
often with inferences as to superiority and inferiority. 
Interest in Russia and North America led to writings 
which included cultural and educational evaluations. 
Inside Europe, international visitors increasingly issued 
reports focusing on cultural and educational situations. 

The Norwegian-born Danish dramatist Ludvig Hol- 
berg visited and analyzed. somewhat subjectively. 
the cultural-educational status of England, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Spain. A memorandum by 
Antonio Cocchi observed and analyzed the education 
of young English nobility, as requested by his professor 
in Florence (1724). An anonymous English traveler 
contrasted Dutch universities favorably with his own, 
except for the physical features (1743). The “polite 
learning” in the West European countries surveyed by 
Oliver Goldsmith underwent critical analysis, express- 
ing most dissatisfaction with Italian universities. The 
German traveler Carl Philip Moritz mingled appreci- 
ation with depreciation of English education, especially 
Latin pronunciation by schoolboys (1782). Johan Chr 
tian Fabricius. a Dane. exposed English unfamiliarity 
with continental literature and learning, but praised 
scientific achievements (1784). Many other travel 
reports, observations. and assessments of culture and 
education in one or more of the West European count- 
ties were published during the century. In general, 
they included sweeping statements and undocumented 
evaluations, However. these paved the road toward 
More objective study. What was noteworthy was the 
awareness of educational and cultural comparison and 
contrast by such leading lights of Europe as Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, Adam Smith, Diderot, Rousseau, La 
Chalotais. Condorcet, La Rochefoucauld. Arthur 
Young, Sir William Jones, and others. 

The attraction of traveling and working in Russia 
lured many, few of whom wrote as perceptively of 
culture and education as did John Perry and William 
Coxe. In a turnabout, Nikolai Karamzin, a Russian 
historian, observed and described life and education in 
Germany. Switzerland, France. and England (1789- 
90). 

Life in the New World, especially of the Indians, 
Was depicted by French. Swedish, and other travelers. 
Benjamin Franklin's account of the "savages of North 
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America” (1784) presented an educational comparison 
which cut the colonists down to size. 

Another preparatory step toward the development of 
the study of comparative education was the emergence 
of vertical comparison. Thus, Johann Peter Brinckmann 
compared ancient and contemporary education to the 
depreciation of the latter (1784). Pointing the way to the 
future was Friedrich August Hecht's De re scholastica 
Anglica cum Germanica comparata (1795). 


8. Nineteenth Century 

Early in the century. the literature continued to deal 
with comparisons between ancient and modern 
education. Examples of such writings are Ernst August 
Evers’ study of Aristotelian education (1806) and Petrus 
de Raadt's doctoral dissertation (1819) comparing 
Roman and modern educational theory. However, 
other types of writing concentrated on current data and 
ideas. The reforms in education initiated by Pestalozzi 
attracted educators from all over Europe and the West- 
ern hemisphere to Switzerland. Later, school visitations 
were made to Prussia, England, and the US. In addition 
to the resulting descriptive reports, there also emerged 
some studies and plans concerned with the objective, 
scientific, and statistical analysis of educational systems. 
Also pertinent was the development of comparative 
approaches in linguistics, ethnology. and other 
disciplines. ii 

César-Auguste Basset urged the careful study of 
foreign schools (1808), but it was Marc-Antoine Jullien 
who earned the title of "father" of scientific comparative 
education through his Esquisse . . . sur l'éducation com- 
paróe (1817). This seminal work stressed objective 
observation and analysis, collection of documents. and 
thoroughness. i 

Most of the many writings in comparative education 
were in the form of travelers’ notes and individual and 
governmental reports. A frequent motive for the reports 
was to obtain a basis for educational reform. Thus, 
Victor Cousin of France studied education in Germany 
and Holland; Horace Mann of the US, schools in Prussia 
and elsewhere in Europe; Domingo Faustino Sarmiento 
of Argentina, in Europe and the US. The Japanese 
government sent delegations to study European and US 
education. 

The demand for gathering and disseminating edu- 
cational information was reflected by the publication of 
Célistin Hippeau’s series of books on various countries, 
the inclusion of foreign education as an important com- 
ponent in Henry Barnard’s American Journal of Edu- 
cation. the reports on education in many countries 
issued regularly by the US Bureau of Education, and 
Michael Sadler's compilations and writings in the Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects (1897-1914). It was 
Sadler (later Sir Michael) who did at the very end of the 
century what Jullien did earlier through his pioneering 
essay on the values of studying foreign systems of 
education. 


History of Comparative Education 


Comparative education was closely connected with 
borrowing, transplanting, and reform. The educational 
ideas and methods that crossed frontiers included Pesta- 
lozzianism, Fellenbergism, Herbartianism, the Kin- 
dergarten, German higher education, and the English 
boarding school. Significant contributions to research 
in comparative education were made by educators in 
many countries: in England, by James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Joseph Kay, and Matthew Arnold; in Germany. 
by Friedrich Wilhelm Thiersch; in the vs, by William 
T Harris; and in Russia, by Konstantin D Ushinskii. 

The century began with a comparative educational 
debate involving Comte Georges de Buffon and Thomas 
Jefferson. It ended with a large body of literature, 
university courses, and the foundations of a scientific 
approach to research in comparative education. 


9. Twentieth Century 


The year 1902 was a good one for comparative 
education, with the appearance of three studies— 
Sadler's Education of the Coloured Race in the Us and 
Contrasts between German and American [deals in Edu- 
cation and R E Hughes The Making of Citizens: 
A Study in Comparative Education. These London pub- 
lications were followed by specialized researches on 
teacher training and Abraham Flexner's Medical Edu- 
cation in Europe (1912). Country and regional analyses, 
thematic treatments, and general works appeared with 
increasing frequency. University courses and theses 
added to the available information. Both the British 
Office of Special Reports and the us Office of Edu- 
cation produced comparative and descriptive studies. 
During the interbellum period, important works were 
issued by the International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, the International Bureau of Education, the 
University of London, Teachers College (Columbia 
University), and other bodies. After 1945. UNESCO, the 
International Institute for Educational Planning, the 
World Bank, the Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, the USSR Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, and other organizations added to the 
literature on comparative education. The Comparative 
(and International) Education Society (1956) and the 
regional and national counterparts, together with the 
World Council of Comparative Education Societies, 
promoted instruction, research, and exchange of ideas 
and information. New journals addressed themselves to 
educational issues and developments around the world: 
International Review of Education, Comparative Edu- 
cation Review, Comparative Education, Convergence, 
Compare, Vergleichende Pädagogik, and Western Euro- 

pean Education. 

The century was notable for internationally influential 
comparativists. Sadler, the leader for several decades, 
was followed by his students, especially I L Kandel, 
who emigrated to the Us, and Peter Sandiford, who 
settled in Canada. Kandel's Comparative Education 
(1933) was widelv studied in Europe and the us. Along 
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with Nicholas Hans. a Russian-born Englishman. and 
Friedrich Schneider of Germany, he approached com- 
parative education from the contextual framework of 
history. politics. society, and culture. Joseph A 
Lauwerys. a Belgian-born Briton, employed philosophy 
and science as framework for his studies. Other special- 
ists were Pedro Rosselló, a Spanish-born Swiss; Franz 
Hilker of Germany: Thomas Woody, German-born 
Robert Ulich: and George Z F Bereday of the Us. 
Cooperative studies were a development of this 
century. Michael E Sadler edited Moral Instruction and 
Training in Schools: Report of an [International Inquiry 
(1909). a collection of essays on the UK, three British 
colonies, and eight other countries. The Internationales 
Schulbuch Institut. Braunschweig (BRD) sponsored 
and published researches on comparative textbook con- 
tent since the late 1940s, Undoubtedly the most original 
cross-national and cross-continental research project 
was organized in the carly 1960s by the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment. This program involved comparative testing in 
mathematics and other school subjects. ! 
As a rule, the study and the practice of comparitie 
education have served a positive purpose in bois Mp. 
development and reform during the nineteenth ana 
twentieth centuries. Yet, there were occasions when d 
subject matter was used to pursue propuganiisoe ans 
political purposes. Thus, during the First and Seconc 
World Wars books were published by combatants claim- 
ing that the opponents’ school systems played a signifi- 
cant role in the genesis of hostilities. V-H Friedel. n 
French educator, characterized The German School ti 
a War Nursery (1918), the English translation of which 
had an introduction by Sadler. Matthias Schwabe's Dic 
französische Schule im Dienste der Vólkerverhetzung 
(1940) branded the French school system as serving the 
interest of war-mongering. ; d 
The popular trends of quantified, socioeconomic, an ; 
public policy research and of studies of the USSR, the 
People's Republic of China, and the developing world 


have not displaced the historical and theoretical 
approaches to comparative education. 
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Concepts and Theories in Comparative Education 
M. A. Eckstein 


The earliest descriptions of foreign educational practices 
Were generally piecemeal observations by curious and 
interested travelers. However, with the development 
of national school systems in the nineteenth century, 
individuals were prompted to study aspects of schooling 
abroad by the conscious desire to inform their com- 
patriots and improve practice in their own nations by 
foreign examples (Brickman 1960, Fraser and Brickman 
1968). A fundamental assumption was that selected 
features of school administration, staffing, instructional 
methods, and curriculum could be imported into 
another country or grafted onto its developing system. 
While this concept was implicit or rather naively 
expressed in some of the nineteenth-century writings 
about, for example, the then relatively advanced com- 
pulsory school systems of Prussia and parts of Swit- 
zerland, many warned of the dangers of indiscriminate 
educational borrowing. The more perspicacious 
acknowledged that some school practices depended 
upon the specific milieu and might not be easily trans- 
ferable to other social or political environments (Sadler 
1964). Others feared that alien or even subversive ideas 
ànd practices might be introduced, threatening the 
social or political order. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, a new 
concept grew to dominate the thinking of many com- 
parativists. The educational system, like a nation’s pol- 
itical, social, or other system, came to be regarded as 
an integral part of the fabric of a society. Studying a 
nation's educational thought and practices was seen as 
a way to understand its social dynamics, the possibilities 
for change and improvement, and by extension, general 
patterns of development among institutions and ideas 
in the world at large (Hans 1949, Kandel 1933, Ulich 
1961). This conception remains one of the most impor- 
tant ideas in the field. It accounts for the common 
Practice of using the nation as the unit of comparison. 
It is also the basis of many classic studies identifying in 
its school system a nation’s political or religious ideology 
as well as the values, attitudes, and social practices that 
mark its special identity. Thus one important difference 
between most comparative education writing in the mid- 
Nineteenth century and the work of the first half of the 
twentieth century lies in a changed perception of the 
Meaning and uses of comparative education: a rather 
Narrow, utilitarian approach to school practices was 
Succeeded by a more comprehensive approach to 
Schooling as a system, emphasizing its potential for 
extending fundamental knowledge about the dynamics 
Of societal development. 


Given the view that the educational system not only 
characterized but also actively maintained the special 
identity of a nation, and in a sense held it together, it 
became evident to some comparativists that the same 
system might be a means of keeping nations apart. 
Especially in the aftermath of the two World Wars, 
some held that hostility among nations was due, at least 
in part, te attitudes and instruction purveyed in the 
schools. A new approach developed, one in which the 
similarities and commonalities among societies and their 
schooling were stressed. While the concern for world 
harmony may have been one part of the motivation, 
another was the search for more comprehensive theories 
of how schooling interacted with other features in 
society. 

Comparative education work following the Second 
World War has been increasingly informed by a number 
of important ideas. First, while the school system is 
primarily concerned with education, other agencies also 
fulfill instructional functions and demand attention in 
comparative studies, for example, the family. religious 
organizations, political bodies, and communications 
media. Furthermore, the role of schools themselves 
extends far beyond the narrow definition of instruction. 
including as it does teaching of a wide range of ideo- 
logical values and attitudes. Thus schooling cannot be 


properly studied without reference to its cultural setting. 


Second, while considerable similarities and differences 
may be observed from nation to nation, the education 
system in all countries performs a number of similar 
functions, including such tasks as: initiating the young 
into the practices and beliefs of the adult world; con- 
serving social myths; incorporating new ideas into exist- 
ing forms; and selecting and differentiating groups of 
people for different roles. Through their individual and 
common experiences in education, students are taught 
the technical knowledge necessary for the economic 
survival of the nation. But they are also taught to be 
followers or leaders and are differentiated by sex roles, 
age. and in many instances. race, religion, and occu- 
pational status. Thus there is merit in studying the 
different ways in which similar functions and purposes 
are pursued and in seeking to describe and account for 
the variations. we 

It is from the results of such comparative inves- 
tigations that a number of tentative theories have 
emerged. These ideas depended upon the development 
of comparative education as a field of modern scholarly 
activity characterized by the modes of thought associ- 
ated with such endeavors: the view that the phenomena 
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under study are not merely interesting but that they 
contain at least potential explanatory meaning; the con- 
cept of causation, that is, that the phenomena are both 
the results of other factors and the causes of yet further 
events; and, finally, the view that general criteria exist 
for assessing the value of concepts and theories derived 
from research. Comparative study of education became 
disciplined by the research theories and methodologies 
of philosophy, history, and the social sciences as they 
pertained to collecting and presenting data, making 
inferences, and asserting conclusions (Noah and 
Eckstein 1969). 

One of the more significant developments was the 
view that education might be considered as a nation's 
investment in its own future socially, politically. and 
economically (Poignant 1969, Machlup 1975). Com- 
parative study demonstrated that nations enjoying high 
levels of wealth, productivity. and advanced technology 
not only possessed school systems that instructed all 
their young people up to a level that ensured general 
literacy, but also made available extensive opportunities 
for various forms of secondary, higher. and adult edu- 
cation. This view of education underlies the burgeoning 
of comparative studies seeking to establish connections 
between types and amounts of personnel and financial 
investment in education and their outcomes, as well as 
studies seeking to identify the conditions under which 
certain types of educational investments are warranted. 
However, economic development is not the sole 
criterion. Education is also seen as a tool for achieving 
national unity or political reconciliation in Societies 
marked by political or cultural diversity (Coleman 
1965). 

School systems in countries marked by similar cir- 
cumstances often show similar forms. As a result, devel- 
opment theories have emerged in which it is held that 
just as there are stages in a nation's economic, social, 
or political development, so too there are stages of 
educational development (Beeby 1966). From this gen- 
eral view derives the idea that similar tensions, 
problems, stresses. or dysfunctions in the operation of 
school systems are to be found in nations undergoing 
comparable changes. Thus, the spread of general social 
democratic ideals is associated with efforts to reduce 
elitism and early selectivity in school practices, and 
to introduce comprehensive (that is, nonselective and 
multiple forms of secondary and higher) schooling from 
the mid-twentieth century on. By the same token, the 
demand for increasing numbers of highly educated per- 
sons and advanced technological skills in the most devel- 
oped nations challenges the traditional autonomy and 
unity of university education. forcing nations to intro- 
duce new areas of study and new forms of governance 
and financial support to deal with the new imperatives. 
Different countries may respond to similar exigencies 
in different ways due to their respective traditions as 
well as to variation in the proximate causes and 
conditions. 

In studying educational developments in the Soviet 


Union. some comparativists during the early 1960s 
advanced the theory that some nations which contrasted 
with one another in political ideology. for example. 
and, as a consequence, differed in educational charac- 
teristics, were developing increasingly similar forms: the 
more decentralized school systems (the United States. 
Canada, and the Federal Republic of Germany) were 
moving toward more central influence if not control, 
while the more centralized were encouraging various 
degrees of regional or local autonomy. The more unitary 
academic secondary and higher education school sys- 
tems were becoming comprehensive while the less selec- 
tive comprehensive systems were flirting with more 
rigorous and structured components to their systems. 
These tendencies were attributed to a combination of 
changes in international relationships and internal social 
and economic conditions. This convergence theory held 
considerable sway for a period when political barriers 
and tensions among nations were reduced but appears 
to have dissipated since the 1970s with a general decline 
in determinist views. 

Since the bulk of modern comparative education work 
at least up to mid-twentieth century has been devoted 
to European nations, it cannot be free from the sus- 
picion of cultural bias. Some have argued against the 
determinism embedded in developmental theories. 
asserting that there are not necessarily any preordained 
stages through which all nations are likely to move and 
that this view is merely a result of concentration upon 
studies of Western and East European nations. SO- 
called Third World countries, that is, the less developed 
nations, many of them former colonial territories 
located in Africa, Asia, and South America, may not 
be destined to repeat the educational and sociopolitical 
history of Europe because of their special cultural tra- 
ditions and current conditions. 

Interest by comparative educators in the general pro- 
cesses of modernization in less developed nations was 
a logical outgrowth of earlier concern with schooling 
and national progress. Especially since the early 1950s 
when many nations acquired at least nominal inde- 
pendence from colonial status. a growing literature has 
described attempts to modernize educational practices 
and has sought to develop theories about the relation- 
Ship between schooling, political autonomy, and socio- 
economic change. The underlying concept is that there 
are specified conditions in developing nations that stand 
4 epee st fae and that educational developmen 
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+9 € to Change through educational as well as other 
means. On the other hand, a different theory holds that 
external factors are to blame. that the more develope 
nations of the world depend upon their political-econ- 
omic domination of the less wealthy and powerful 
countries, and that educational innovations and schoo! 
reforms modelled on the experiences of the indus- 
trialized nations are a means of maintaining their pre 
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eminence. This dependency theory, based upon 
developments in social science thinking, has attracted 
interest among some current comparative educators 
(Bourdieu and Passeron 1978, Bowles and Gintis 1976, 
Eckstein and Noah 1985). 

While one major stream of comparative work con- 
cerns itself with the interaction of educational and pol- 
itical, social, or economic systems, another focuses upon 
particular pedagogical factors. Comparisons of instruc- 
tional method, curriculum, teacher training, and their 
presumed outcomes (student behavior. especially 
achievement) have long attracted the attention of 
writers on schooling in other countries. The crude 
assumption of earlier writers that there may be one 
best method" for achieving superior results and that, 
once discovered, it can simply be implemented is no 
longer given much credence. But international inves- 
tigations of school and other factors affecting student 
achievement have recently become feasible as a result 
of advances in methodology and technique, and the 
development of the machinery for international col- 
laboration. The work of the International Association 
for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA) 
is the most sophisticated and advanced example of 
comparative research that seeks to enlarge the state 
of pedagogical knowledge about the factors that 
account for differences in student achievement on a 
global basis. 

The assumptions of these works are the concepts 
underlying statistical or empirical methods in the 
Sciences. They represent the view that educational and 
Social phenomena are results of multiple causes, that 
there are regularities or tentative laws of input and 
Outcomes (cause and effect), and that these are dis- 
coverable through systematic collection and analysis of 
the relevant facts. 

However, the theoretical assumptions of the IEA and 
similar research activities have not been free from criti- 
Cism. Some question the possibility of quantifying 
meaningfully the important relationships between edu- 
cational and socioeconomic factors and the inference 
that changing one of the variables causes changes in the 
remaining factors, thus rejecting what they identify as 
a positivist view (Barber 1973, Holmes 1981). 

In the early stages of a new field of study, the fun- 
damental ideas that promote the activity and influence 
its direction may not be evident, even to the partici- 
Pants. And in retrospect, there is always the danger of 
reading into earlier works more than was originally in 
the minds of their authors. particularly with the hind- 
Sight engendered by the burgeoning of comparative 
Work and the explosion of research methods and ideas 
Since the early 1950s. Nevertheless, from its beginnings 
às a practical tool for educational improvement, through 
the period when it was dominated by the liberal. human- 
Istic traditions of philosophers and historians, and on to 
modern times, comparative education has been respon- 
Sive to the major developments within related scholarly 
disciplines, Varied and eclectic in subject matter, 


methods, concepts, and theories, the field continues to 
perform two important functions. It is a source of both 
practical and theoretical knowledge for educational 
administrators, planners, and politicians, providing 
them with an array of case studies and alternatives, 
indications of possible outcomes (both intended and 
unintended) of specific programs or policies, and a 
context for understanding school practices and 
problems. At the same time, as a component in the 
education of teachers and others involved in pro- 
fessional education, comparative education serves to 
combat provincialism and ethnocentricity, to moti- 
vate study of the history and development of school 
svstems, and to increase awareness of the interplay 
between schools and their social and cultural environ- 
ments. 
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Comparative education uses data from one or more 
countries or regions (a) to describe educational systems. 
processes. or outcomes; (b) to assist in the development 
of educational institutions and practices: (c) to throw 
light on the relationships between education and 
society; and (d) to establish generalized statements 
about education that are valid for more than one 
country. In carrying out these tasks, research workers 
in comparative education have for the most part relied 
upon concepts and models drawn from history, phil- 
osophy, psychology, and the several social sciences. 
At the same time, these researchers have led in the 
development of internationally applicable classifications 
of educational systems, internationally accepted school- 
leaving and college-entrance credentials, internationally 
comparable tests of school achievement, internationally 
conducted reviews of national policies for education, 
internationally valid protocols for the observation of 
teachers’ classroom behavior, and schema fo 


c Avior r the analy- 
sis of textbook content in different nations. 


Major problems of comparative method are: 


(a) costs and difficulty of assembling data from foreign 
sources; 


(b) lack of comparability of data collected; 


(c) uncertainties with regard to the validity and 
reliability of data collected for domestic purposes 
by national authorities who were not concerned 
with the use of such data in cross-national 
comparison; 


(d) problems associated with construction of valid 


scales along which national units may be arrayed; 
and 


(e) ethnocentric bias in defining the topic to be inves- 
tigated, establishing the bases for classifying data, 


drawing inferences, and making policy recom- 
mendations. 


In general, successful surmounting of these problems 
requires (though it does not guarantee) rather large- 
scale international teamwork. This is difficult to estab- 
lish, complicated and burdensome to administer. and 


costly to operate. Hence, progress toward their satis- 
factory solution has been slow. 
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1. Description 


A fundamental task of comparative study of education is 
to collect. classify, and array data about the educational 
efforts of the nations of the world. Encyclopedic en- 
deavor of this kind was first proposed. appropriately 
enough. as an offshoot of the Enlightenment movement 
in France, and its genesis has been ascribed to Marc- 
Antoine Jullien de Paris (Fraser 1964). Jullien proposed 
that each. government be asked to complete a ques- 
tionnaire, covering the major aspects of schooling in Its 
jurisdiction. The responses were to be collated, tabu- 
lated, and published, thus providing a standard against 
which each nation might measure its progress or short- 
comings. Work of this type has been an enduring aspect 
of comparative study. Many governments undertake 
studies of foreign education, usually concentrating on 
aspects of education that happen from time to time to 
be of particular relevance to the initiating government. 

Since about 1850, much use has been made of descrip- 
live statistics to compare aspects of the educational 
Systems of the world's nations. In most instances, the 
raw material has come from the countries" official stat- 
istical publications. Statistical coverage has typically 
included: totals and rates of pupil enrollment. attend- 
ance, dropout, and completion (graduation); numbers 
and types of teachers, schools, and school buildings: 
and public funds spent. Over time. collection networks 
have been enlarged and systematized, publication has 
become more regular and more timely. and improved 
modes of presentation have rendered the juxtaposition 
of statistics from a large number of different countries 
more intelligible. Although a great deal of work has 
been done to devise an internationally applicable 
classification of educational systems (UNESCO 1975), the 
use Of such Statistics in comparison is still subject to 
severe limitations, and is always to be approached with 
caution. However, perceptible, if slow. progress is being 
made in forging genuinely comparable educational stat- 
istics on an international scale from the statistical raw 
material available from national sources. 

Beginning with the establishment of the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva. in 1925, sustained 
international surveys of “the condition of education” 
have been a regular part of the work of a number 
of international agencies, most notably UNEsCO, the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
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opment (OECD). and the Council of Europe. The 
method adopted is typically that of Jullien: a ques- 
tionnaire is completed by a ministry within each govern- 
ment and the responses are classified and published. 
sometimes with analysis, sometimes without. 

The descriptive aspect of comparative education is 
also frequently to be seen in the work of individual 
scholars who undertake “country studies” (the term 
Auslandspadagogtk is often used. to describe such 
studies). In their earliest torms they were usually the 
result of the author's foreign travels and reported on 
Observations, conversations, and the study of relevant 
documents. Part diary. part report to some official or 
quasiofficial sponsor of the trip. they were frequently 
intended as evidence in support of a program to revise 
domestic educational practices. The best of the studies. 
by such authorities as Victor Cousin (France), Horace 
Mann and John Griscom (United States), and Matthew 
Arnold (England), demonstrated a keen insight into the 
historical background of the contemporary scene, plus 
a lively writing style. 

By the last quarter of the nineteenth century a stream 
of studies on “foreign” education had begun to appear 
in England, Germany, Russia, and the United States. 
Still closely tied to the authors’ opportunities for work 
or study abroad, they gave evidence now of increased 
sophistication in the use of historical concepts, his- 
toriographical and documentary techniques. philo- 
sophic speculation, and pedagogic understanding. The 
publications described entire national systems, parts of 
these systems, and aspects and styles of schooling. 

The ` production of country studies continues 
unabated, and has become more and more closely ident- 
ified with the so-called problem approach in com- 
parative education. This “involves a selection of one 
theme, one topic, and the examination of its persistence 
or variability throughout the representative educational 
systems” (Bereday 1964); or the identification of a 
specific problem in educational management or policy 
(e.g., church-state relations. modes of financing, coor- 
dination of higher education institutions), and the trac- 
ing out over a number of countries of the w ays in which 
the problem manifests itself and is dealt with (Holmes 
1965). Especially in the problem approach. which may 
begin with description, there is increasing ambition to 
move toward analysis of the causes and correlates of 
what is observed. in the hope that knowledge gleaned 
from comparative study “can contribute to the planned 
reform of education” (Holmes 1981). 


2. Development 

Changes in an educational system are often affected by 
foreign example. Patterns of influence of one nation 
upon another have been traced. Sometimes the bor- 
Towing is quite explicit, and nations seeking to develop 
their educational systems send out official or semiofficial 
Observers to study particular foreign systems. For 


example. the Japanese borrowed extensively from 
France and Germany in formulating the expansion and 
modernization of their education after 1868 (Passin 
1963): and from about 1965 on. many elementary-school 
teachers in the United States looked to English and 
Welsh methods in primary education for guidance and 
example in running their classrooms. 

At other times, when foreign models have arrived in 
the knapsacks of conquering armies, borrowing from 
abroad became a species of implantation. In this 
fashion, the socialist countries of Eastern Europe have 
found it desirable to model the basic elements of their 
school and higher education systems on the example 
of the Soviet Union (Grant 1969); and the post-1945 
occupation of Japan by the United States brought with 
it. among many other changes for Japanese society, a 
substantially Americanized structure and content of 
education (Passin 1965). 

A sustained debate within comparative education has 
centered on the feasibility and desirability of relying on 
such borrowing. Although there are many examples 
dating from earliest times of rather uncritical acceptance 
of foreign practices, the majority of thoughtful writers 
in comparative education have warned against this. An 
early example of such appropriate caution was given by 
A. D. Bache. who journeyed to Europe from the United 
States in the late 1830s. In his report to his sponsors he 
observed that while the general principles of education 
might be common to all nations, efforts must be made 
to ensure that these general principles are indeed viable 
for a particular country: 


Differences in political and social organization, in habits and 
manners, require corresponding changes to adapt a system 
of education to the nation: and, without such modifications. 
in the institutions of one country is no guarantee for 
same result in those of another. (Bache 1839) 


Comparative educators. concerned as they are with 
the potential of their subject to inform and improve 
education, have been paying increasing attention to this 
set of considerations, and are doing so with growing 
sophistication. They have emphasized the importance 
of compatibility between the innovation to be imported 
and the entire complex of history. aspirations, and 
institutions of the receiving country. The conditions 
governing the successful cross-national transplant of 
innovations have been studied using the methods of 
anthropology, sociology. systems analysis. and intel- 
lectual history (Holmes 1981). 


3. Relationships 


Comparative education has investigated many relation- 
ships within the educational system. for example. how 
patterns of teacher recruitment, training. and pro- 
motion are related to pupils’ scholastic achievement 
(Passow et al. 1976). But even more attention has been 
paid to relationships between education and other 
aspects of society. In doing this, the field has followed 
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the dictum of Michael Sadler that what goes on outside 
the schools may be as important, and perhaps even 
more important, than what is observed inside them. 
External conditions, aspirations, and resources are 
viewed as both determining and justifying (for a given 
nation) internal school arrangements. More precise for- 
mulation was offered by Peter Sandiford, who sought 
"... to explain educational principles and tendencies 
in terms of social, economic, and political antecedents 
of each country under consideration" (Sandiford 1918). 
I. L. Kandel and Nicholas Hans developed comparative 
analysis along these lines and in doing so profoundly 
influenced the methods of the field. They drew from 
political philosophy, political and social history. soci- 
ology, and geography to illustrate how major "forces 
and factors" have in some instances opened rich possi- 
bilities for innovation in education, and in other instan- 
ces have imposed severe constraints, thus molding the 
shape of what is presently observed. 

Much work continues to be done along these lines. 
For example, relationships between nation building and 
Schooling have been explored using political theory, 
surveys of civic knowledge, and textual analysis of laws 
and regulations governing civic education. Cross- 
national investigation of the relation between social 
class structure and intergenerational social class 
mobility on the one hand, and schooling arrangements 
on the other, has employed many of the tools of the 
sociology of education. Since the mid-1950s there has 
been a substantial increase in the number of studies that 
use the concepts and methods of economics. 

The early studies were mainly qualitative 
Statistics were used they played 
in Kandel's work broadly accep 
nature of political systems (par 
oligarchies, and totalitarian regimes) were related to 
aspects of the schools—their organization, curricula. 
and aims. The later trend has been toward more quan- 
titative studies, and statistical methods have been 
employed to test the validity of specific hypotheses. For 
example, correlation coefficients have been calculated 
to quantify the relationship between economic growth 
or development and educational provision among 75 
countries (Harbison and Myers 1964, Kaser 1966). 
Other work in economics has surveyed rates of return 
to education in 32 countries (Psacharopoulos 1973). 
Increasingly, multivariate statistical techniques (in par- 
ticular, regression analysis) are employed. The very 
large-scale work of the International Association for 
the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA) has 
used such techniques extensively to explore relation- 
ships between pupil, school. and societal characteristics 
and achievement in school subjects (Walker 1976). 
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4. Generalization 
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systems, are also frequently juxtaposed to the inves- 
tigator's own national system, so that comparisons ot 
aims, practices, results. and so on. are made. Essen- 
ually. studies of this type attempt to map as fully and 
precisel possible the terrain of a nation’s educational 
system. The work may be left in the form of a country 
“case study.” Alternatively, some comparison may be 
undertaken using evidence from other sytems. Gradu- 
ally, generalizations that are valid across a number of 
countries may be built up. Thus. what begins with a 
series of country studies ends with generalizing state- 
ments about relationships among variables. An early 
example of such work used figures of school enrollment 
ratios in the countries of Europe to generalize about 
the association between religious denomination (Cath- 
olic or Protestant) and educational progress (Levasseur 
1892). 

Attempts to use comparative data as a basis for gen- 
eralization continue to expand, both in number and 
sophistication. They begin. as before. with country stud- 
ies and end with comparative synthesis. However. the 
primary goal, which used to be the most —— 
description possible of other educational systems, anc 
the most telling comparison of one system with another. 
has undergone a rather marked change. The modern 
tendency in comparative studies is: 


(a) to place primacy on the careful identification, vali- 
dation, and measurement of variables: 


(b) to show the relationships among those variables 
within each country: 


(c) to compare cross nationally the direction, size. and 


confidence levels of statistics measuring these 
relationships; and 


(d) to rely upon such factors as "national character. 
Or "historical background," for explanation and 


generalization Only when the introduction of 
additional variables yields no gain in explanatory 
power. 

Thus, the Paradigm situ 
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of comparative method occurs when no amount of 
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nation differences 
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Alternative Approaches in Comparative Education 
G. P. Kelly and P. G. Altbach 


Comparative education is characterized by a wide diver- 
sity of approaches, perspectives, and orientations. Since 
its beginnings, the field has had many contending meth- 
odological approaches. ideological orientations, and 
topical interests. Orientations have changed over time. 
Topical foci have sometimes coincided with broader 
educational issues, while at other times they have 
emerged from concerns within the field of comparative 
education. It is possible to see some concerns or orien- 
tations that are typical of the scholarly communities in 
particular countries or regions. The very diversity of the 
field is one of its strengths—it permits scholars a wide 
latitude of approaches and topical concerns. The de- 
bates over methodology and related issues have helped 
to sharpen discussion and to move the field forward. 
Some of the contemporary alternative viewpoints that 
characterize comparative education will be presented in 
this article. Particular attention is given to trends that 
have emerged since two of the major journals in the 
field published special issues focusing on the state of 
Comparative education (Comparative Education Review 
1977, Comparative Education 1977). One major con- 
Cern is to stress alternative viewpoints—perspectives 
that are not in the mainstream of analysis in the field. 
The article will conclude with a brief discussion of some 
of the ways in which the field has reacted to these 
challenges. Some of the substantive and methodological 
alternatives posed by scholars of comparative education 
in the past decade will be touched upon briefly. 


ECE pe 


The fact is that in the last decade many of the tra- 
ditional approaches that underlay the field have come 
under criticism. Some have questioned the national 
comparisons that have traditionally characterized 
research and have argued cogently for world systems 
and regional analysis as a means of looking beyond the 
nation-state. Others have challenged the field to move 
beyond quantitative studies of school outcomes to quali- 
tative research on educational processes. The theor- 
etical assumptions that had guided the field, especially 
in North America, particularly structural functionalism, 
have also emerged as a subject of active debate. Some 
scholars have begun to explore alternative perspectives 
such as conflict theory, legitimation theory, and 
Marxism. Simultaneously, scholars have challenged the 
field to consider subjects of inquiry it had hitherto 
ignored. Among these are women's education, the con- 
crete study of social and political institutions, and how 
knowledge is disseminated, produced, and used. Since 
about 1975, scholars in comparative education have also 
turned to reconsidering old questions, especially the 
role of education in bringing about modernization and 
social change. While much of the discussion. will focus 
on alternative approaches from the "left," criticism has 
come from all ideological quarters. . 

Since the late 1970s and early 1980s four kinds of 
challenges have emerged to established research tra- 
ditions in comparative education. These are: (a) those 
that question the nation-state or national characteristics 
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as the major parameter defining comparative study; (b) 
those that question the use of input-output models and 
exclusive reliance on quantification in the conduct of 
comparative research; (c) those which challenge struc- 
tural functionalism as the major theoretical premise 
undergirding scholarship; and (d) those which direct 
attention to new subjects of inquiry. Some of these 
challenges began prior to 1977 and many reflect trends in 
other social sciences. Prior to 1977 these issues scarcely 
entered the discourse ofthe field and were not promoted 
through its major journals or texts. 

While the challenges to the field have been grouped 
into four categories, the authors are aware that there is 
some overlap among them. For example, world systems 
analysis, which looks at international inequalities 
between nation-states in examining educational expan- 
sion, is guided by conflict theory and, in some instances, 
by Marxism. This is also the case with research that has 
developed on women and sex differences in education 
cross-nationally, knowledge distribution and control, 
and the politics of educational planning. Regardless of 
the overlap, it is useful to discuss the challenges and 
focus on alternative approaches to analysis. 


I. Challenges to the Nation-State as the Exclusive 
Research Framework 


Until recently, most research 
focused on the nation. 
nation-states treated 


in comparative education 
-state and/or characteristics of 
as autonomous units. Indeed, 
much of the field was composed of studies which applied 
a method derived from the social Sciences to the study 
of education in a particular nation or which simply 
described education in a specific country. Often research 
asked how education contributed to the development 
and maintenance of social structures within that nation— 
state and compared education's role in one country with 
its role in another (Kelly and Altbach 1981 PP. 1-27). 
When the focus was on individual attitudes, research 
was situated in the context of school systems in a single 
nation presumed to be autonomous and co-equal with 
others. This framework predominated region-wide stud- 
ies which, while dealing with Southeast Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, or Eastern Europe, focused on edu- 
cation in individual nation-states within that region 
which presumably shared similar cultures, histories, 
economic, or political structures. Topically based stud- 
ies were also situated in national frameworks asking, 
for example, if one national school System was more 
conducive to economic growth than another. 

Scholars like Meyer (Meyer et al. 1971 pp. 242-58), 
Zachariah (1979 pp. 341-54), Arnove (1980 pp. 48-62), 
and Altbach (1979 pp. 188-204) challenged the use 
of the nation-state as the dominant category guiding 
comparative research. They argued that educational 
Systems in one country were often affected more by 
factors outside that country than they were by factors 
inside it and urged research to focus on identifying these 
external forces. Martin Carnoy's book, Education as 
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Cultural Imperialism, marked the beginning of such 
scholarship in the field (Carnoy 1974). In the past decade 
the number of works of this nature in comparative 
education has increased markedly. 

In 1979 Meyer and Hannon published National Devel- 
opment and the World System (Meyer and Hannon 
1979). They pointed out that educational expansion 
in the post-Second World War period could not be 
explained by reference to a single nation-state or its 
political structure, the way it organized power, how its 
economy was controlled, or its peculiar social structure. 
The drive for universal primary education and the 
unparalleled expansion of education at the secondary 
and tertiary levels had little to do with national edu- 
cational policies either. Meyer and Hannon maintained 
that, given changes in technology and communications 
and the internationalization of the labor market, edu- 
cation functions within a transnational context. They 
called upon the field to reorient its inquiry by looking 
at what they called the world system, rather than merely 
at the nation-state. 

Meyer and his colleagues, as well as other scholars 
who focus on world systems analysis, use a range of 
perspectives in their work. Meyer and his co-authors, 
for example, argue that the structure of an individual 
nation’s political and economic system has relatively 
little to do with either how education is organized, its 
content, or the background characteristics of those who 
go to school. Wallerstein, on the other hand, discusses 
the nature of the world system by using Marxian frame- 
works although his work is not directly on education 
(Wallerstein 1974). Most of the scholars directly in 
the field of comparative education utilize a range of 
explanatory frameworks in their own work on specific 
aspects of how relationships between nations, regions, 
classes, or groups within and among societies affect 
schooling and its social, economic, and political 
outcomes. Altbach, Arnove, Carnoy, Zachariah, and 
Silva (Silva 1980 pp. 63-72) all argue that national 
School Systems exist within the context of unequal power 
relations among nations. They argue that either through 
design, historical circumstance, or the contemporary 
distribution of Tesources, including intellectual re- 
Sources, the Western industrialized capitalist nations 
nominate the economic and educational systems of the 
ess industrialized countries. Silva argues that edu- 
pee dominance patterns parallel trading blocs. 

ach discusses how the knowledge that schools distri- 
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Other scholars who have not used the world systems 
approach have come to similar conclusions, frequently 
based on micro-analytic research. Notable among these 
are those scholars who have focused on regional 
variation. 

Research. in comparative education. before 1977 
focused on schooling within a nation-state; rare was 
the scholar whose work centered on regional variation 
beyond urban/rural distinctions that were applied to 
Third World nations and, in the case of a few studies 
of African nations, ethnically based distinctions. Com- 
parative work took the nation-state as the boundary 
for comparison and referred to it in tracing school/ 
society relations. Comparative research did not inquire 
as to whether there were major regional variations in 
the pattern of educational diffusion or in the deter- 
minants of educational access and outcomes within a 
nation-state. Proponents of the analysis of regional 
variation argue that comparison among regions within 
nation-states is as significant as comparison between 
nations. The challenge to pursue such a line of analysis 
was developed by Craig and Archer in their work tracing 
the spread of education in the nineteenth century 
(Archer 1982). It was also advanced by Bowman (1984) 
and Plank (1983). All of these scholars showed that 
educational variance often is as great, if not greater, 
between regions within a nation as itis between nations. 
The determinants of women's education, for example, 
are not the same in northeast Brazil as in the dominant 
south of that country: class and ethnicity may not oper- 
ate similarly in regard to educational access and out- 
come throughout a single nation. They have pointed 
to the obvious—the necessity of looking at regional 
variation given growing trends to decentralization of 
education and deconcentration of educational decision 
making in much of the world. 

While world systems analysis and analysis of regional 
variation challenge established research traditions, they 
represent but one set of challenges to emerge since 1977 
in comparative education. 


2. Challenges to Input-Output Models and Total 
Reliance on Quantification 


Much research in comparative education in the past 
tended to focus almost exclusively on the quantitative 
analysis of educational outcomes. Research assumed 
that the outcomes—like modern attitudes or academic 
achievement—could be attributed to whatever schools 
taught without necessarily studying schools. The field, 
aside from isolated anthropologically based descriptions 
Of the school as a social system and descriptions of 
Curricular guides and texts. tended to ignore the direct 
study of school practices. The studies of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IEA) stood as an exception. They, 
however, focused on the quantitative dimensions of 
School practices (number of hours of instruction in a 
given subject matter, class size, and the like). 


Scholars such as Masemann (1983 pp. 1-15). Weis 
(1982 pp. 485-501). Heyman (1979 pp. 241—419), and 
Pfau (1980 pp. 400-14) argued that the study of school 
processes was too long neglected in the field. Quantified 
input, process, and outcome data had failed to draw 
any clear-cut relations between the inputs to schooling, 
what schools actually taught, what students learned, 
and how student cognitive outcomes related to societal 
outcomes. Such knowledge, they argued, could not be 
generated via quantification as in the IEA studies. They 
asserted that school practices cannot be reduced solely 
to the hours per day spent teaching a school subject, 
class size, the methods teachers stated they used in 
the classroom, or hours of homework. Rather, school 
practices include the nature of student/teacher inter- 
actions, the social organization of the classroom and 
the "noise" surrounding instruction. Knowledge about 
these, they maintain, can only be generated by quali- 
tative research methods that focus on actual, lived edu- 
cational practices and processes. 

Heyman and Pfau urged comparative education to 
adopt ethnomethodological techniques derived exclus- 
ively from anthropology; Masemann and Weis, in their 
respective works, challenged the field to go beyond 
anthropological traditions and relate educational pro- 
cesses to broader theories of school/society relations. 
Weis pointed out that such scholarship could adopt 
varying theoretical perspectives, including either struc- 
tural functionalism or Marxism (Willis 1977. Bourdieu 
and Passeron 1977, Ogbu 1978). 

While the challenge to engage in qualitative research 
on educational processes in the light of social theory 
does not necessarily entail a paradigm shift in the field, 
paralleling interest in such studies has increased the 
questioning of the dominance of structural func- 
tionalism in guiding research in comparative education. 


3. Challenges to Structural Functionalism 


Until the 1970s, comparative education in North Ameri- 
ca was largely influenced by structural functionalism. 
This was not surprising given the domination of this 
perspective in many of the social sciences. The "state 
of the art" issues of the Comparative Education Review 
(1977) and of Comparative Education (1977) were 
largely in this tradition. The field either asked how 
education functioned to maintain the social fabric, or 
how it could be made to function, in the case of the 
Third World, to develop a nation-state generally along 
Western models. It was assumed that what was good 
for the nation also benefitted all in the society. In 
this context, conflict, as Bock (1982 pp. 78-101) and 
Paulston (1983, pp. 21-70) so aptly point out, was 
considered dysfunctional at best. While many questions 
about functionalism were raised outside comparative 
education before 1977, few within the field paid much 
attention to the debates in sociology and political 
science. Kazamias and Schwartz (1977 pp. 153-76) in 
their essay prefacing the Comparative Education 
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Review’s “state of the art” issue, noted the dominance 
of structural functionalism in bae ma and re 
holars inform their works with different perspectives. 
Other voices joined them. Carnoy (1974), Altbach (1982 
pp. 469-84), Arnove (1977 pp. 100-26), Apple (1978 
pp. 367-87), and Levin (1978 pp. 434-51) began to 
look at how educational systems served societal groups 
differentially and how social inequalities were played 
out at the regional and international levels. Carnoy, 
Apple, and Levin emphasized the relationship between 
education and the development of capitalist relations 
and argued that the nature of economic systems and of 
state control made a difference in what schools teach 
and with regard to the outcomes of education. 
Paulston (1983 pp. 21-70) has argued that reliance 
on functionalism has led the field away from correctly 
analyzing education in most social settings and led it to 
place too much stress on the national environment 
rather than on the roles that education might play in 
society and its myriad institutions. Bock (1982 pp. 78- 
101) makes a similar point. He asserts that most devel- 
oping societies are plural societies characterized by con- 
flict, wherein dominant groups seek to legitimize their 
control over the state. At the same time, minorities 
attempt to use education to improve themselves and 
sometimes to unseat the dominant groups. Bock shows 
us that education assumes contradictory roles—it is at 
once oppressive and liberating. Paulston and Bock and 
more recently Weiler (1983 Pp. 259-77) see alternatives 
to functionalism in conflict theory and legitimation 


theory; others have adopted a classical Marxian 
perspective, 
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4. The Emergence of New Research Concerns 


Comparative education until recently was a field that 
focused mainly on issues of education and development, 
educational planning, on the individual outcomes of 
schooling in the context of the nation-state, and on a 
range of descriptive analyses and discussions of edu- 
cational systems and issues. Most of the research was 
informed by structural functionalism or was basically 
atheoretical and descriptive. Few qualitative studies 
appeared in the field's journals that Sought to under- 
stand what schools taught and to relate educational 
processes to outcomes of education. Over the past dec- 
ade the field has been challenged to study subjects it 
had hitherto ignored. These range from including 
women both as a category and as a central concern of 
research. to looking at the ways in which knowledge 
is disseminated, produced, and used, to new ways of 
looking at educational institutions and their relation to 
Society. A major research challenge in all instances has 
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been to reorient study away from preoccupation with 
individual outcomes and attitudes to looking at insti- 
tutions—ranging from schools, to the state, to interna- 
tional agencies—and to the relationships among them. 
The research challenge that emerged was to chart insti- 
tutional content—how institutions like schools, plan- 
ning agencies, the government, etc. were organized 
and controlled and the effect that these institutional 
arrangements have on educational outcomes. Some of 
these challenges that have arisen in the past decade will 
be discussed here in terms of how education is planned 
and controlled, how educational contents are structured 
and distributed, and how schools shape the social reality 
of their pupils. . 
While comparative education has a substantial litera- 
ture on educational planning, much of that literature 
focuses on the technical aspects of planning and its 
outcomes—whether goals were or were not fulfilled. 
New scholarship has appeared that looks at the insti- 
tutional context of planning—who plans what in whose 
interest and the relation between planning and struc- 
tured inequality. Studies like Urwick's (1983 pp. 323- 
40) on Nigeria, McGinn et al. (1979 pp. 218-39) on 
planners in Chile and Salvador, and McGinn and 
Street's (1982 pp. 178-98) on Mexico are in this vein. 
Others have looked at institutional capacity to plan and 
the mechanisms by which plans are put into practice and 
the impact of political parties with distinctly different 
ideologies on planning. Some of these institutional stud- 
ies have focused on the roles of international agencies 
in forming and implementing national plans—for 
example, Dove's (1982 pp. 165-82) research on uni- 
versal primary education in Bangladesh. These works 
challenge the field to look at institutional processes 1n 
the context of national and international politics. f 
While much scholarship that has emerged in the past 
decade has called the field's attention to the institutional 
processes of planning, related research has been done 
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systems to mak 
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foundation assistance in Africa. Weiler (1984 pp. 168- 
79) and Altbach and Lulat (1985 pp. 1-66) have written 
of the impact of foreign study on education and devel- 
opment in the Third World. This research has looked 
at student flows, on the curricular and attitudinal aspects 
of foreign study, on the relationship between foreign 
study and research, and on other aspects of the “political 
economy of international study.” These studies, and 
many others, have focused on the nature of knowledge 
transfer and its impact on the Third World (Eisemon 
1981 pp. 164-82). 

There has also been an interest in what kind of 
knowledge enters the classroom and how that knowl- 
edge is communicated. Heyneman's (1978) research on 
the role, availability, and effectiveness of textbooks in 
Third World nations is an example of such scholarship. 
There is also a growing body of research that seeks to 
understand the nature of social reality conveved in 
textbooks used in the Third World and the relationship 
of this reality to development and culture (Biraimah 
1980 pp. 196-208). 

While comparative education has traditionally been 
concerned with school outcomes, there has been a new 
interest in the detailed study of the content of schooling 
and with the internal workings of the school. Some of 
these studies have used ethnographic and participant 
Observation research tools to search deeply into the 
internal life of educational institutions. Willis's (1977) 
study of British working class boys is an example of this 
trend. Other studies have looked at the interaction 
between the formal and the "hidden" curriculum in 
Schools in an effort to understand school cultures 
(Biraimah 1982 pp. 161-75). Some researchers have 
looked at a range of variables to obtain a broad picture 
of the impact of education on students and on the 
Society. Cummings's (1980) study on Japan takes such 
àn approach. Shirk (1982) and Unger (1982) have 
analyzed education in China during the Cultural Rev- 
olution from this perspective. The originality of this 
research is its concern with the internal culture of the 
School, the "in-school" outcomes of education, and the 
relationship between these factors and society. — 

Another important and new stream of scholarship has 
been gender studies. The field in the 1980s has been 
Challenged to look at women in the context of edu- 
Cational and social structures that have resulted in gen- 
der-based inequalities. This scholarship has pointed out 
that research can no longer assume that findings based 
On the study of male populations are necessarily relevant 
for females as well. The 1980 special issue of the Com- 
Parative Education Review (Kelly and Elliott 1980 pp. 
81-812) challenged the field not only to include gender 
as a background variable in research, something almost 
totally neglected in comparative education, but also to 
Make women a central research focus. The field was 
also stimulated to ask how education changed women’s 
lives in the family and in the workforce and not confine 
Itself to asking whether educational outcomes for males 
and females were the same (Kelly 1984 pp. 81-89). 


5. Conclusion 


This discussion of new currents in comparative edu- 
cation is far from complete; it has been but a brief 
overview. While the focus here has been on the "new," 
comparative education has, as a field of study, shown 
considerable continuity both in its approaches to 
research and in the theory underlying such research. 
Since 1977, however, there have also been some signs 
of change. The optimism that pervaded the field in the 
1960s and 1970s that education could be a force for 
social equality has been muted by years of attempts, 
not all successful, to reform both schools and society. 
This sobering has been the case especially in the schol- 
arship on comprehensive school reforms in Western 
Europe (Levin 1978 pp. 434-51). the Chinese experi- 
ments during the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
(Shirk 1982), and in evidence drawn from the Soviet 
Union (Lapidus 1981) and Eastern Europe (Fiszman 
1982 pp. 381—410). The thought that expanded 
enrollments and common schooling would change social 
structures or the effect of parental education, income, 
gender, and race on children's life chances, has become 
a subject of debate. 

Much of this discussion was stimulated by a radical 
critique of structural functionalism which assumed that 
over time transformation of society could occur without 
changes in social structures. The radical critique, clearly 
articulated by Weis in her study of Ghanaian secondary 
schools and by Levin in his study of Western Europe, 
to name but two, argued that without changes in social 
structures, the schools could only reproduce existing 
social relations and the inequalities currently structured 
into them. Others in comparative education maintained 
inequality was difficult, indeed almost impossible to 
eradicate, even if basic social structures were changed. 
Such was the argument made by Court (1979 pp. 20- 
62) in his study of educational expansion and inequality 
in Kenya and Tanzania. Morrison's (1967) research on 
Tanzania and Dobson and Swafford's (1980 pp. 252- 
69) work on the Soviet Union also reflect these concerns. 

Comparative educators have, to some extent, become 
more pessimistic—some would say realistic—about the 
role of education in shaping social change and con- 
tributing to economic development and modernization. 
This “new realism" has been stimulated to a con- 
siderable degree by the insights of the radical critics of 
the past decade as well as by the failure of many of the 
educational panaceas of the 1960s and 1970s. The fiscal 
crisis of the 1980s as well as the lowered expectations 
of the current period stimulated further critique and 
analysis, this time from a more conservative position. 
Coombs (1985), Psacharopoulos (1977 pp. 69-90), and 
Thobani (1984 pp. 402-23) have questioned the viability 
and, to some extent, even the desirability of the vision 
of universal. free primary education and total literacy 
for Third World nations. Some have argued that not 
only is universal primary education a luxury, but in 
some cases it discourages efficient use of resources. 
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In the 1980s some elements of the field have turned 
increasingly to the concept of privatization as a means 
to improve economic efficiency in the provision of 
education and to enhance educational quality (James 
1984 pp. 605-24). The recent debates on educational 
vouchers and on the imposition of school fees represents 
a return to some of the debates of the 1950s. 

The field has recently reconsidered with increasing 
frequency the role of education, of any sort—formal or 
nonformal, vocational or general—in development. In 
the 1960s and 1970s many hoped that, given the proper 
form and content of education and its widespread dif- 
fusion, Third World countries would industrialize and 
become modern and the poverty and accompanying ills 
that were associated with underdevelopment would be 
eradicated. The vision was development and the field 
assumed that no matter how poor a country was, edu- 
cation would lead to the creation of human capital, 
which in turn would develop the nation to the levels of 
most Western countries. Much empirical research has 
shifted from modernization as its major focus to a focus 
on education's relation to the provision of basic needs: 
to crop production, to small scale technology, market- 
ing, and to family health and nutrition. Education is 
increasingly being looked to for survival or as a means 
of stemming a demographic and ecological disaster. The 
vision of what it means to develop human capital, the 
role of schools in both modern industrialized societies 
and in Third World nations, and the prospects for 
educational development have all come under scrutiny 
in the past decade. 

The challenges to the field are methodological, sub- 
stantive, and ideological. Comparative education con- 
tinues to pay attention to many of the key issues that 
have animated it since the beginning, but increasingly 
the field has turned to new perspectives and challenges 
as educational realities have changed. 
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Comparative Statistics in Education' 
J. Porras-Zuniga 


Educational statistics have gained considerable import- 
ance since the early 1960s in consonance with the rec- 
ognition of the central role which education plays in 
economic and social development. As education sys- 
tems broaden in importance, size, and complexity there 
Is à growing demand for more precise statistical infor- 
mation for planning and administration. Educational 
problems and development in a given country are 
increasingly studied with reference to other countries 
Or within a regional context. This has promoted 
improvement in international comparability of statistics 
of education. Considerable progress has been made, 
but much remains to be accomplished, given the difficult 
problems in this area caused by the wide variations 
in national educational structures and the institutional 
differences between countries. This article discusses 
education statistics mainly from the viewpoint of com- 
parability of data: sources of comparable data, interna- 
tional standardization, and uses and reliability of data. 


1. Sources of Data 


1.1 National Sources 

il sources are the educational insti- 
and private: schools, universities, 
t countries the responsibility for 
the data lies with the statistical 
education or central statistical 
depending on the more or 
education system. In some 
ducation statistics are 
r national council for 


The primary statistica 
tutions, both public 
and so on. In mos 
collecting and presenting 
service of the ministry of 
bureau. The pattern varies 
less centralized nature of the 
countries, for instance. higher e 
the responsibility of a ministry o 
higher education, while data on out-of-school and adult 
education may depend on a separate ministry. Data 
On educational expenditure may be provided by the 
ministry of finance. Data are usually collected by means 
of regular questionnaires sent out to all schools by the 
Statistical service of the ministry of education, while 
some countries maintain individualized data-collection 


l The author, a UNESCO staff member, is responsible for the 
Choice and presentation of the facts contained in this article 
and the opinions expressed therein. which are not necessarily 
those of UNESCO and do not commit the organization. 


systems for upper-secondary or higher education. On 
the other hand, certain types of data which need not be 
collected on a complete enumeration basis are increas- 
ingly being obtained through sample surveys. In 
general, the central statistical office is responsible for 
data on the educational characteristics of the 
population. Such data are collected as part of the popu- 
lation census. 

Most countries issue at least one annual publication 
containing detailed education statistics. Summary data 
are also shown in the general statistical yearbook of 
the country. UNESCO has issued a document (UNESCO/ 
International Bureau of Education 1977) providing a 
list of the national services responsible for educational 
statistics and for the titles of their most relevant pub- 
lications. A UNESCO study (1973) which attempts to 
describe the system of educational statistics of Malaysia 
is a useful illustration of the complexity and of the wide 
field covered by educational statist 


1.2 International and Regional Sources 

At the international level, UNESCO is responsible for 
statistics in the field of education, in the same way 
as the United Nations is responsible for demographic 
statistics and the International Labour Organization for 
labour statistics. A United Nations document (1982) 
indicates the large number of international statistical 
series, covering many different subjects. 

UNESCO collects statistical information on pupils. 
teachers, expenditure, and so on from all countries and 
territories by means of annual questionnaires comp- 
lemented with national publications. The data bank of 
the UNESCO Office of Statistics contains a large amount 
of data from 1960 onwards: enrolment by level, by sex, 
by age, by field of study for higher education; foreign 
students, graduates; teaching staff by level, by sex: 
number of institutions by level; educational expen- 
diture; illiteracy; educational attainment, and so on. 

Data are regularly published by UNESCO, mainly in 
the UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, the Statistical Digest. 
and in a series of statistical reports of a more analytical 
nature. These reports usually concentrate on the fol- 
lowing: the quantitative development of education, 
enrolment projections; trends in enrolment in higher 
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education; trends and patterns of wastage (repetition 
and dropout), foreign students, and educational expen- 
diture. An annotated bibliography of UNESCO statistical 
publications on education appears in UNESCO/Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education (1977). Up-to-date lists 
of the documents are given in the UNESCO Statistical 
Yearbook as well as in separate reports. Basic data 
are also published by the UNESCO regional offices in 
different forms for the countries included in their 
respective regions. 

Apart from UNESCO, several other international and 
regional organizations publish education statistics regu- 
larly in specialized or in general statistical publications. 
The following are a select list by way of illustration: 


(a) At the United Nations, the Statistical Office (UNSO) 
produces the Statistical Yearbook; the Economic 
and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP) produces the Statistical Yearbook for Asia 
and the Pacific; and the Economic Commission for 


Western Asia (ECWA) produces the Statistical 
Abstract for the Arab World. 


(b) The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 


Development (OECD) produced Education Statistics 
in OECD Countries (1981). 


(c) The Statistical Office of the European Communities 


(EUROSTAT) produced Educati isti 
1975 1981) ucation Statistics 1970— 


(d) The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 


(CMEA) produces the Statistical Yearbook (in 
Russian). 


Table 1 


(e) The Nordic Council and the Nordic Statistical Sec- 
retariat produces the Yearbook of Nordic Statistics. 


(f) The Oficina de Educación Iberoamericana produces 
La Educación en Iberoamérica—Sistema de indi- 
cadores socioeconómicos y educativos (separate files 
by country). 


Insome cases the above-mentioned organizations repro- 
duce data obtained by UNESCO but in other cases the 
data are requested directly from the countries 
concerned, mainly through statistical questionnaires. 
Unfortunately, the data for the same country shown in 
the various international or regional sources are not 
always consistent or comparable due to differences in 
coverage and classifications. In this respect it should be 
noted that data collection has been coordinated between 
various organizations with a view to avoiding repeated 
demands for the same data to national statistical 
services. 


2. International Standardization of Educational 
Statistics 


To enable comparison between countries, statistics 
should be based on uniform concepts, definitions. 
classifications, and tabulations. The problem of com- 
parability is common to all fields of statistics but it 1S 
particularly difficult in the field of education due to the 
wide differences in the structures of national education 
Systems and in institutional arrangements. As an illus- 
tration, Table 1 presents a distribution for 202 countries 
and territories as regards various aspects of their edu- 


Distribution showing the education Systems in 202 countries and territories? 


Duration in years of 


Age or 
number Entrance age General 
o first level Compuls i education 
years of education B pa Beha m 
0 
3 
1 3 
2 1 
3 1 
4 9 1 3 
5 36 9 23 
6 121 32 a 29 
7 41 12 27 76 
4 2 35 2 63 
10 33 3 5 
31 1 1 
11 6 
12 4 
Not 
specified 7 


a Source: UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1981 
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cation systems. The wide variation existing in entrance 
age to first-level education and in duration of com- 
pulsory and first- and second-level education is evident 
from this Table. 

Obviously, national education systems differ in many 
other respects, such as the distinction made in secondary 
education by cycles or by types of education (general, 
teacher training, vocational technical); admission exam- 
inations; and regulations and practices concerning rep- 
etition of grades. Figure | shows some of these 
complexities as regards the flow of pupils after entering 
grade 1. When the statistics on enrolment do not define 
and quantify these different flows, overestimation of 
the real coverage of the education system may occur 
and comparisons between countries are rendered more 
difficult. This illustrates the need and importance of a 
common terminology and standard methodologies for 
the compilation and analysis of education statistics. 


Permanent 
intrayear 
dropouts 


Initeal Intrayear 
enrolment 

dropouts 
in grade 9 


Intrayeor 
dropouts repeat- 
ing grade g next 
school year 


Failures 
dropping out 


School - year 
completers 


Failures 


Failures 
repeating grade g 
next school year 


Passers leaving 
the primary - school 
system? 


Passers repeating 
grade 9 
next school year 


Passers 


Passers 
proceeding to 
next grade 


Figure 1 A M 
Flow of pupils entering grade g of primary education 


a Source: Statistical Reports and Studies, No. 24 
1981b "b JE sade g is the last rade of a cycle, these pupils are 
graduates leaving primary education, who may or may not enter 
Secondary education in the following year: otherwise they are 
dropouts’ 


The problem of standardization in the field of edu- 
cation was first taken up in 1926 (UNESCO 1961). Much 
progress has been made since then. The two major 
international instruments developed in this field are 
the International Standard Classification of Education, 
approved by the 1975 International Conference on Edu- 
cation, and the Recommendation concerning the 
International Standardization of Educational Statistics 
adopted by the General Conference of UNESCO in 1958 
and subsequently revised in 1978 to make it compatible 
with the International Standard Classification of Edu- 
cation (ISCED). These are briefly described below. 


2.1 The International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED) 

The International Standard Classification of Education 
(ISCED) has been designed as an instrument suitable 
for assembling, compiling, and presenting statistics of 
education both within individual countries and inter- 
nationally. It is expected to facilitate international com- 
pilation and comparison of education statistics as such, 
and also their use in conjunction with personnel and 
other economic statistics. 

The classification, which is essentially a dictionary of 
educational programmes, is designed for assembling 
data on current educational phenomena, such as enrol- 
ment, teaching staff, and finance as well as for statistics 
of the “stock” of educated people as obtained, for 
example, by a census of population. In this sense. it is 
a multipurpose system within which comparable data 
can be assembled on various features of education sys- 
tems and processes. 

As a classification of education, ISCED classifies pro- 
grammes within broad fields of education according to 
their educational content. In addition, each programme 
and field is designated according to its level category. 

ISCED is presented in full in the document UNESCO, 
COM/ST/ISCED (1976). This document contains codes and 
definitions for 518 programmes of education, 21 fields 
of study, and 8 levels of education for classifying stat- 
istics on regular, special, and adult education. 


2.2 Revised Recommendation Concerning the — 
International Standardization of Educational Statistics 


This Recommendation proposes concepts, definitions, 
classifications, and tabulations under four sections: 


(a) statistics of illiteracy; 

(b) statistics of the educational attainment of the 
population; 

(c) statistics of enrolment, teachers, and educational 
institutions; 


(d) statistics of educational finance. 


For the full text of the Revised Recommendation see 
UNESCO (1978b). i 

The adoption of international instruments for the 
standardization of statistics concludes a first stage of 
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a long process which should be continued with their 
practical application by all countries. In this process, 
the UNESCO annual statistical questionnaires provide the 
necessary framework for the reporting of internationally 
comparable data. Moreover, a number of countries 
have prepared specific handbooks to relate their 
national education classifications or national systems of 
education to ISCED. The international statistical stan- 
dards, as appropriate, have also been incorporated in 
international and regional recommendations for popu- 
lation censuses. 

It is necessary to stress, however, that despite the very 
significant progress that has been achieved in improving 
comparability of statistics on education since the early 
1960s, there is still a lot of room for improvement, as 
suggested by the large quantity of footnotes that usually 
accompany each table on education in international 
publications. Likewise, problems of comparability mul- 
tiply in areas such as public and private education, full- 
and part-time students, qualification of teachers. and 
per pupil expenditure by level. In fact, due to lack 
of comparability, statistical series on these topics are 


seldom presented in international statistical publi- 
cations, but rather covered separately in specialized 
studies. These data are frequently available in national 
statistical publications. 


3. Uses of Comparative Data 


Education statistics are collected for use in policy 
making, planning. and administration of education. 
These functions are primarily of a national concern. 
However. specific problems and educational devel- 
opment in general are increasingly studied and reviewed 
with reference to the situation in other countries or 
within a regional framework. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the uses which 
are made of comparative data are similar to those of 
national data. While national data serve to evaluate the 
situation and establish trends and developments for 
the country concerned, comparative data serve similar 
purposes at the regional level or worldwide. UNESCO 
has a long tradition in organizing international and 
regional conferences where educational developments 


Historical 


Index 
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a Source: UNESCO, CSR-E-39 1981a 
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in general are reviewed and specific problems. for 
example, illiteracy, are discussed. Regional goals are 
sometimes established, for example, during the early 
1960s universal primary education was adopted as a 
regional target in Africa, Asia. Latin America, and in 
the Arab States. In 1979 a major project in the field of 
education in the Latin American and Caribbean region 
was launched, whose specific objectives are: 


(a) to ensure that, by 1999 at the latest, all children of 
school age receive schooling and are provided with 
a minimum of 8 to 10 years’ general education: 


(b) to eradicate illiteracy before the end of the twentieth 
century and to develop and extend educational ser- 
vices for adults; and 


(c) to improve the quality and efficiency of educational 
systems by carrying out the necessary reforms. 


UNESCO has prepared comparative statistical studies 
on a variety of topics, ranging from overall reviews 
of quantitative developments in education to specific 
subjects, such as illiteracy, wastage, out-of-school chil- 
dren, students abroad, and expenditure on education. 
Special mention should also be made of the worldwide 
enrolment projections (UNESCO CSR-E-21) and pro- 
jections of illiteracy (UNESCO CSR-E-29). 

Several other organizations, such as the World Bank, 
Organization of American States (OAS). Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), 
the European Community, and the Council of Europe, 
make much use of comparative statistics on education. 
In order to illustrate further the use of comparative 
data, a few examples taken from UNESCO publications 
will be discussed below. These examples refer mainly 
to comparison between regions, but it should be stressed 
that there are wide variations within regions too. 


3.1 School-age Population in the World and the Regions, 
1960-2000 

Knowledge of the size, structure. and growth of the 
school-age population is fundamental for the edu- 
cational planner. Figure 2 shows the striking differences 
observed in 1975 in school-age population trends 
between regions. The major developing regions of 
Africa, Latin America, and South Asia show a rapid 
expansionary trend of the primary-school-age group (6- 
ll years), whereas the size of this population in the 
developed regions—Northern America, Europe, and 
the Soviet Union—fluctuates within narrow limits. This 
has obvious implications for the provision of education 
services. Suffice it to mention that, based on population 
and enrolment projections, the developing countries 
would have to increase primary-school enrolment by 
49 percent just to maintain in year 2000 the primary- 
enrolment ratio attained in 1980. To improve the enrol- 
ment ratio would imply an even higher enrolment 
increase. In fact, to achieve universal primary education 
by 2000 would require an enrolment increase of the 
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Figure 3 
Proportion of literates and illiterates aged 15 and over 
throughout the world* 


a Source: UNESCO, CSR-E-29 1978a 
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order of 73 percent. In contrast, the developed regions 
which have already achieved universal primary edu- 
cation need only experience an increase in primary 
enrolment of 4 percent between 1980-2000. (The above 
calculations are based on the medium population 
variant.) Obviously, comparisons of educational efforts 
in different regions could lead to wrong conclusions if 
the demographic factors are not properly taken into 
account. For more details see UNESCO documents (CSR- 
E-39 and CSR-E-46). 


3.2 Adult Illiteracy in the World 


Figure 3 provides an illustration of the world literacy 
situation for the population 15 years and over. Although 
estimates show that the illiteracy rate has been declin- 
ing: 32.4 percent in 1970; 28.9 percent in 1980; and 25.7 
percent in 1990, the absolute number of adult illiterates 
has continued to increase: 742 million in 1970, 814 
million in 1980, and 884 million in 1990. This apparent 
contradiction is explained by the very large increase in 
the population 15 years and over which took place 
during the same period. Figure 4 shows further detail 
on the distribution of the illiterate population in 1980. It 
shows the disparities first between regions and secondly 
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a Source: UNESCO, ED-82/MINEDAF/REF. 2 1982 
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Adjusted gross enrolment ratios by level and by region, 
1960-1980. Both sexes’ 


à Source: UNESCO, CSR-E-46 1983 


between sexes. The eradication of illiteracy has been 
adopted as a major priority objective by the interna- 
tional community. The standardized estimates and pro- 
Jections prepared by the UNEsCO Office of Statistics are 
very useful in evaluating progress towards this goal. The 
projections serve as a warning that regular primary 
schooling will be insufficient to substantially reduce, let 


alone eradicate, illiteracy during the twentieth century 
(see UNEscO CSR-E-29). 


aad Dy gibution of Enrolment by Level of Education 

Disparities in enrolment between boys and girls at each 
level of education are common to most countries. Figure 
5 shows trends in the distribution of enrolment by sex 
at the first, second, and third level of education. sep- 
arately for developed and developing countries. For the 
latter countries, the enrolment of girls was markedly 
lower than for boys, particularly in secondary and higher 
education. Nevertheless, over the twenty-year perio 

1960-80 there was a distinct improvement. For the 
developed countries, the representation of girls at the 
first and second levels was equal to that of boys, while 
at the third level the disparity disappeared towards the 
end of the period. Another measure of disparity by sex 
is obtained by comparing the enrolment ratios. Studies 
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(UNESCO MINEDAF) show that while significant improve- 
ment has been achieved in the enrolment ratios during 
the period 1960-80, the disparities between sexes persist 
and have become even wider in many countries. 


3.4 Enrolment Ratios 

The enrolment ratio (ER) is a basic indicator of the 
coverage of the education system. It relates enrolment 
in a given level of education or in a given age group, to 
the relevant population. For example, the gross enrol- 
ment ratio for primary education relates total enrolment 
at that level (regardless of the age of pupils) to the 
population in the “official” age group for primary edu- 
cation. This is the enrolment ratio most commonly 
available for comparative studies but its interpretation 
is somewhat difficult since the ratio can surpass 100 
percent, due to the inclusion of under- and over-aged 
pupils. The gross enrolment ratio can be interpreted as 
a measure of the "capacity" (pupils' places) of the 
primary education system to enrol all the children in 
the official age group. Figure 6 illustrates trends in 
"adjusted" gross enrolment ratios at each level for selec- 
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Figure 7 . . 
Projections of gross enrolment ratios for primary education 
'n selected African countries" 


a Source: UNESCO, ED-82/MINEDAF/REF. 2 1982 
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Public expenditure on education as a percentage of gross 
national product (GNP)* 


à Source: UNESCO, Office of Statistics 


ted regions. The term "adjusted" indicates that the 
school-age populations used are the aggregates of each 
individual country. Figure 7 shows projected gross 
enrolment ratios for African countries, based on enrol- 
ment trends observed since 1960. This comparative 
picture reveals the large disparities in primary school 
“capacity” prevailing in African countries around 1980, 
and suggests that despite the progress which would be 
achieved, many of the countries in Africa would still 
have a relatively small primary school “capacity” by the 
year 2000 (UNESCO MINEDAF). 


3.5 Public Expenditure on Education 

Any attempt to assess expenditure on education on a 
comparative basis meets with great difficulties. This is 
due to lack of complete data, for example, data refer 
to public education only and sometimes only to expen- 
diture by the ministry of education. Currency- 
conversion problems and price fluctuations make 
comparisons difficult over time. Despite such short- 
comings, estimates of regional educational expenditure 
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Public expenditure on education per inhabitant (us$)* 


a Source: UNESCO, Office of Statistics 


are regularly updated by the UNESCO Office of Statistics 
for the study of major trends in this 
assess the importance of educational 
relate it to the gross national produc 
shows the evolution of this indicator 
for the period 1970 to 1979. An inspe 
reveals a number of interesting points. For instance, the 
significantly higher proportion of the GNp devoted to 
education by the developed countries as compared to 
developing countries; a certain stabilization in recent 
years of this percentage, which Obviously has different 
implications for the two groups of countries. 

Another way of comparing educational expenditure 
is to relate it to population. Public expenditure on 
education-per-inhabitant is shown in Figure 9. In terms 
of this indicator, the disparities between the developed 
and developing countries are not only amplified, they 
are also widening. 

The above examples illustrate the use of data for 
regional comparisons and the evaluation of major edu- 
cational trends worldwide. The need for greater com- 


parability and availability of data for this purpose cannot 
be overstressed. 


area. One way to 
expenditure is to 
t (GNP). Figure 8 
by major regions 
ction of this graph 


4. Reliability of Education Statistics 


The reliability of education statistics is too broad an 
issue to be adequately explored here. At the same time, 
it is a crucial question for users of the data: therefore, 
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a discussion on education statistics cannot omit drawing 
attention to it. Unfortunately, very little information on 
the reliability of the data series presented is offered by 
either national or international statistical publications. 
Certainly, measuring reliability is not at all a simple 
operation. There are no standard methods for it: and 
sources or causes of unreliability of data are varied. It 
should be recognized that, for the most part. unre- 
liability of data is a problem of statistical organization: 
incomplete coverage due to a defective list of schools 
or to nonresponse; overestimation of enrolment due to 
inadequate school registries or imperfections in ques- 
tionnaires; double counting of teachers due to ambi- 
guities in definitions and classifications. Although 
deficiencies in the basic data may be easily detected, as 
when abrupt changes or unreasonable values occur in 
certain indicators, the origin of the inconsistency is not 
as obvious. For example, when different sets of data 
are combined, such as enrolment and population data 
(enrolment ratios); enrolment and teachers (pupil- 
teacher ratios); expenditure and enrolment (expen- 
diture per pupil), problems may arise due to lack of 
comparability in the two sets of data, for example. 
different coverage and different reference dates. 
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Comparative Studies of Educational Policy 
F. S. Coombs 


Improvement of the educational system of any country 
ultimately rests upon the ability of authorities to change 
existing patterns of action in classrooms, schools, and 
supporting structures. Authorities attempt to change 
or maintain those patterns of action by formulating, 
enacting, and implementing educational policies. In this 
article the nature, variety, and utility of studies that 
compare educational policies in more than one system 
are examined. The logic of comparative policy research 
will be considered and the potential of this kind of 
work for informing educational policy decisions will be 
assessed. 


1. The Nature of Comparative Research on 
Educational Policy 

Systematic cross-national research focusing on edu- 
cational policy has been a relatively recent development 
in comparative education. The handful of landmark 
Studies that appeared in the 1970s rest, however, upon 
à lengthy tradition of rich historical treatments and case 
studies of single educational systems. While the center 
Of attention has been the system. rather than the com- 
parative examination of a policy across systems, authors 
of these works seldom failed to address the implications 
Of their research for educational policy. 

Influential studies in this earlier mode include: 
Fosters work (1962, 1963) in West Africa which 
emphasizes the importance of tailoring educational sys- 
tems to the particular cultural needs of emerging 
nations; Husén's case study of the Swedish school 
reforms (1965, 1968): Schultze and Führ's volume on 
schools in the Federal Republic of Germany (1967); 
and Paulston's work on educational change in Sweden 
(1968). 

Several developments have set the stage for a more 
direct approach to the comparative study of educational 
Policy. First, policy research in the disciplines of political 
Science, economics, and sociology has emerged from 
academically suspect status toa dynamic and eminently 
Tespectable area of inquiry. The policy process, with its 
complexity and contextual nature, has yielded little in 
the way of general principles, but the current efforts at 
Conceptualization, model building, and generalization 
are reminiscent of the scholarly energy that went into 
the study of political and social behavior in the 1960s. 

Second, within the education community there has 
been a general acknowledgement that education, as 
Virtually every other policy sector, is political. Whereas 
earlier generations of scholars searched for what Tyack 
has called the “one best system,” educators in many 
Countries acknowledge the legitimacy of competing 
Policy alternatives and the necessity of making collective 
Choices about those alternatives through a political 
Process. 


Third, there are international networks of scholars 
and educational policy makers who communicate and 
interact with respect to policy questions to a far greater 
extent than was the case even in the early 1950s. The 
Comparative and International Education Society 
(CIES), the annual conferences of European ministers 
of education, the Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development (OECD). UNESCO and its affiliated 
International Institute for Educational Planning (IEP), 
and participants in the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA) studies 
represent some of these overlapping networks. Each 
of these bodies has produced a stream of data and 
literature. 

Policy research may be distinguished from other edu- 
cational research by its focus on "alterable" variables 
(Bloom 1980). The relationship between sex and 
achievement in mathematics, for example. has an inde- 
pendent variable that cannot be altered in the usual 
course of events. While such research may have impli- 
cations for policy, those implications are seldom unam- 
biguous. When the independent variable can be 
changed, however, as in Bereday’s study of laws exclud- 
ing children from school (1980), the findings are more 
likely to bear directly upon the desirability of a policy 
change. Policies are designed to control the behavior of 
target individuals in specified situations. They are the 
primary means by which authorities attempt to alter 
various aspects of the educational system. 


2. Varieties of Comparative Policy Research 


The three stages in the development of comparative 
education charted by Bereday (1964) differ with respect 
to the role of comparative education and educational 
policy. During the “borrowing” era, descriptive data 
were cataloged for the purpose of transplanting the best 
practices of one country to other systems. The era of 
“prediction” found scholars studying the achievements 
and mistakes of other systems in order to estimate better 
the likely effects of similar reforms in their own. The 
present era of “analysis” gives greater attention to 
method and the development of theory. More recently, 
Halls (1977) reduced the purposes of comparative edu- 
cation to two: (a) arriving at valid generalizations, and 
(b) borrowing or avoiding. 

One by-product of this evolution has_been the 
reduction in scope of many policy studies. Treatments 
of the performance of entire educational systems are 
being replaced by more incisive studies of specific 
reforms or policy initiatives (Heidenheimer et al. 1975, 
Beck 1971, Noah and Sherman 1979, Sherman 1978, 
1980, Coombs 1978). A corresponding trend d EE 

ies to more explicit comparison OF a tew 
un. et al. 1974, Premfors 1980), and finally 
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to studies of a larger number of countries (the IEA 
studies, Cameron and Hofferbert 1976, Bereday 1980) 
i table. : 

E Meibedblegied and ideological diversity have 
marked the field of comparative education policy to 
date. Ethnography, critical analysis, surveys, cost-ben- 
efit analysis, and policy experiments are all represented 
in the literature. The ideological spectrum includes 
thoroughgoing Marxists, scholars who argue that the 
dominant characteristic of any educational system 
is to reproduce the existing social order, reformers of 
several persuasions (e.g., progressives, libertarians, 
humanists), and defenders of the status quo. 

An important distinction may be made between 
research that contributes to our understanding of the 
policy process (or the society) and research that seeks 
to inform policy decisions. The first category would 
include studies of why a certain policy is adopted in one 
country but not in another (Heidenheimer et al. 1975). 
Similarly, scholars who examine education policies as 
indicators of underlying structural characteristics of the 
social, economic, or political System are less concerned 
with improving policy than with understanding the 
System. Studies of this nature capitalize upon either 
cross-system or historical variation in educational policy 


to provide insight into the policy process or the nature 
of the system. 


Researchers who seek to info 
approach the task in a variet 
the existing state of affair 
highlight needs in a certa 
their series of country st 
educational policy prioriti 


Tm policy decisions also 
y of ways. Simply describing 
5 may identify problems or 
in area. The OECD's use of 
udies to arrive at à list of 


Q es in the mid 1970s illustrates 
the major role that descriptive research can play in 


structuring policy makers’ agendas. Dissatisfaction with 
existing policy is the first important step toward policy 
change. Other researchers may search out and Propose 
plausible policy alternatives to discredited Policies, 
Comparative studies have been used for this Purpose at 
least since 1817, when Marc-Antoine Jullien de Paris 
advocated transplanting the best educational practices 


from one country to others (Bereday 1964). 

The most ambitiou 
is that which attemp 
proposed change in 
inferences which may 
to the obscure. One o 
research can make 
tematically scan for 


been anticipated by policy makers. 


3. The Logic of Comparative Analysis 
All analysis involves com 
of cross-national studies 
(as opposed to attribute 
within the System) are compared. In com 


parative policy 
analysis, attempts are made to identi 


fy relationships 
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between system policies and various system outcomes. 
such as literacy rates or academic achievement. f 
Much policy research designed to predict the e 
of policy changes can be done within a single educations 
system by focusing on variation in policies and outcomes 
at the classroom, school, local education authority, or 
provincial level. For example. a policy researcher meN 
hypothesize that the policy of integrating Tino e 
pupils into regular classrooms will result in higher se Lig 
esteem for those pupils. In a country that leaves e 
policy decision to local school authorities there shou o 
be adequate variation to test the hypothesis in the png 
system. What, then, can cross-national research add? 
First, if a relationship is established in one gouan 
the question immediately arises as to whether it holds 
in others. Countless contextual differences might render 
a relationship in one system null in another. ae 
parative analysis is able to go beyond the search = 
covariation and to begin to examine the conditions 
under which a policy may lead to desired outcomes. 
Second, there are many cases in which the effect ei i 
policy in a single country could never be Heren: 
even in principle, because the policy is ARE a te 
applied throughout the country. To examine the e ao 
of such a policy it is neces iry to compare the Bn A 
cational outcomes in that system with those of TE 
employing alternative policies. Postlethwaite ( à 24 
makes essentially this point when discussing the Spec A 
value of internationally comparable outcome aara E 
cases where the practices or school structures for pini 
ment are not well-represented within a single count a 
as well as in cases where the intention is to test us 
generality of a relationship found within a sing 
country. : pes 
Reduced to its simplest form, the challenge in Fi 
ing much empirical research is to have adequate per^ 
ation on the independent variables of ea 
as little variation as possible on possibly confound ia 
Variables. The implication of that dictum for nn 
parative policy research is that nations chosen for yee 
should display differences with respect to the paie 
under study, but be as much alike as possible in oiher 
relevant respects, As confidence grows in the ability t° 
predict the consequences of a policy change in these 
"similar" countries, it may then be possible to explo" 
the conditions under Which the prediction holds by 
introducing less similar nations (Tuene 1978). 


4. The Limitatio 


ns and Promise of Comparative 
Policy Studies 

Comparative polic 
research, and 
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research has been limited in at least two ways in this 
struggle. Difficulties associated with establishing the 
equivalence of practices, structures, and outcomes 
across nations are endemic to comparative studies and 
particularly acute when dealing with policies. Sweden, 
England and Wales, a few states in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and the United States have all pursued, 
at various times, policies designed to encourage the 
establishment of comprehensive secondary schools. The 
effects of those policies may be different, however, in 
part because the comprehensive schools which emerged 
are quite different kinds of establishments. The devel- 
opment of potentially powerful abstract policy concepts, 
such as “retentivity.” “differentiation,” or “special- 
ization” as used in the IEA studies (Postlethwaite 1967) 
should mitigate this problem. 

A second impediment to rapid development in com- 
parative policy studies has been the still primitive state 
of theory in the policy sciences. The need for empirically 
tested theory of the “if... then” type is even greater 
in policy research than in its sister field of program 
evaluation. Good policy making requires general knowl- 
edge—knowledge that allows predictions to be made 
about what the future impact of a contemplated policy 
change will be, even in classrooms, schools, communi- 
ties, or provinces which are not known firsthand. Such 
knowledge may be based on common sense, but a large 
0 cv issues (e.g.. grade repeating, tracking, 


number of polic 


Mainstreaming of handicapped children, compensatory 
pres.hool programs. and corporal punishment, to name 
but a few) involve assumptions that are not intuitively 
obvious. Policy researchers have seldom been confident 
enough of their findings or unequivocal enough in their 
allenge conventional wisdom 


recommendations to ch 
effectively. t2 ; 

Comparative policy research is still a young field, but 
a growing number of cros national studies which give 
explicit attention to policy V riables have already borne 
fruit. The future will witness a sharp increase in attempts 
to develop and share theories linking policies to edu- 
cational outcomes. Cross-national comparisons provide 


a rich experimental base for this endeavor. 
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Comparative Studies in the Economics of Education 


L. Gómez Castellanos 


In 1965 Friedrich Edding drew attention to the import- 
ance of multidisciplinary study linking comparative edu- 
cation to economics. Economists, Edding said, could 


help educators to understand and compare educational 
systems by applying their knowledge to the particular 
kind of production and distribution called education 
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(Edding 1965 p. 454). Nevertheless, 12 years later. when 
Hansen explored the extent to which the economics of 
education had taken on a comparative dimension, he 
argued that the two fields had rarely “been brought 
together in a congenial and productive way. either 
within educational institutions or in substantial research 
projects” (Hansen 1977 p. 230). Hansen found signifi- 
cant comparative research on only three topics in 
the economics of education: the education-earnings 
relationship, returns to human capital, and the edu- 
cation-economic growth relationship. Other topics, 
such as estimates of the effects of schooling on earnings 
and of educational production functions, manpower 
planning, educational finance, and equality of edu- 
cational opportunities, had not been compared across 
countries at the time. 

Since 1977 comparative research in the economics 
of education has expanded at an unprecedented rate, 
covering most topics in the field. 


1. The Contribution of Education to Economic 
Growth 


The concept of education as a form of investment in 
human capital dates back to the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries (Adam Smith, Alfred Marshall, and 
John Stuart Mill), but not until the beginning of the 
1960s were attempts made to measure the contribution 
of education to economic growth. Growth accounting 
and cross-national comparisons were introduced in an 
effort to understand the relationship between education 
and economic growth. 

Based on the concept of an aggregate production 
function (linking output to the inputs of capital and 
labor). Denison (1962) calculated that almost 23 percent 
of the rate of growth of output in the United States 
during the period from 1930 to 1960 was due to increased 
education of the labor force. When this analysis was 
replicated for the United States and Western Europe 
during the period from 1950 to 1962, Denison (1967) 
concluded that the diffusion of education accounted for 
as much as 15 percent of growth in output in the United 
States, 2 per cent in the Federal Republic of Germany 
12 percent in the United Kingdom, 14 percent in 
Belgium, 4 percent in Denmark, 6 percent in France, 5 
percent in the Netherlands, 7 percent in Norway, and 
7 percent in Italy. j 

The. same approach was applied to developin 
countries in a number of studies assembled by Nadiri 
(1972) and, more recently, by Bowman (1980). From 
her review of ten studies. Bowman concluded that “in 
percentages of growth explained, for most countries 
education turned out to be a minor factor,” (Bowman 
1980 p. 55). She added, however, that "there are some 
limitations to these accounting procedures.” which tend 
to underestimate the contribution of education to 
economic growth [i.e.. the maintenance component 
(Selowsky 1969). and the unaccounted secondary - 
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spillover effects of improvements in the quality of the 
labor force (Psacharopoulos 1972)]. 

A second approach. using rates of return to 
education, relates the cost of investment in education 
to the increase in income (productivity) realized by 
nations and individuals. This approach was initiated in 
the United States by Schultz (1963), and it was followed 
by several studies in developed and developing 
countries. The most comprehensive comparisons have 
been made by Psacharopoulos (1973. 1980, 1985). In 
his first study, Psacharopoulos compared the social and 
private rates of return to education in 32 developed 


and developing countries, and drew the following 
conclusions: 


(a) rates of return to education are generally higher in 
less developed countries; 

(b) 

(c) 


primary education tends to yield the highest return: 


returns to investment in human capital are well 
above returns to physical capital in less developed 
countries, while the two types of return are of 
almost equal magnitude in advanced countries: 


per capita income differences can be better 
explained by differences in the endowment of 
human rather than physical capital: 


(d) 


(e) investment in education contributes substantially to 


the rate of growth of output in most countries. 
particularly in the less developed group: and 
higher education is v 
other levels, 
countries. 
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other variables in the determination of per capita 
income. Hicks (1980) concentrated on life expectancy 
at birth as a basic need variable. He found that the 12 
developing countries with the fastest growth rates had 
well above average levels of literacy and life expectancy. 
Wheeler (1980) devised a simultaneous model that took 
into account the interaction, over time, between growth 
and human resources (nutrition, adult literacy rates, 
and life expectancy), and tried to separate cause from 
effect. He concluded that, on average. an increase in 
the literacy rate from 20 to 30 percent causes gross 
domestic product (GDP) to increase by 8 to 16 percent. 

It was during the late 1970s that researchers became 
more concerned with qualitative aspects of economic 
development (Carnoy 1977. 1982, Levin 1981). Empha- 
sis was placed on the distribution. of educational 
Services, and on equality of access to education (Husén 
1980). Since then. priority has been given to equity 
criteria, favoring expansion of primary schooling above 
any other level of education (Colclough 1980, Berry 
1980). 


2. Analysis of Demand for Manpower 


The Manpower requirements approach is based on the 
assumption that shortages of specific types of trained 
Personnel can limit economic growth. Manpower fore- 
casters have limited faith in the effic of demand and 
Supply forces to bring a labor market into equilibrium. 
They argue that lags in labor markets and imperfections 
in adjustment processes can be overcome by manpower 
Policies designed to improve information channels and 
to shorten the time required for skill preparation. This 
approach makes two strong assumptions: (a) input coef- 
ficients are fixed, and (b) there is a rigid connection 
between education and occupation (Blaug 1970). The 
Most significant factors that have contributed to the 
proliferation of manpower forecasts are the discovery 
that the quality of the labor force is an independent 
factor contributing to economic growth, the spread of 
economic planning in general, and the mapa ore 
independent states whose governments wish rapi yto 
Teplace expatriates by qualified nationals ipei 
and Psacharopoulos 1985). A recent preme o ena 
Cational plans from 16 developing countries t rona ou 
Africa, Asia. and Latin America showed that the domi- 
nant rationale for spending public money on ed 
Since the mid-1960s has been the provision D skilled 
Manpower for development (Lewin et al. 1982). 
Evaluations of manpower forecasts have been con- 
ducted since the mid-1960s. The general conclusion is 
that this approach has not been successful: most plans 
Overestimated the growth of demand for educated man- 
Power, and few have had an impact on actual edu- 
cational policy. The first of these evaluations, headed 
by Hollister, was conducted by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OEC D) and 
examined plans from six countries: Spain. Portugal. 


Italy. Greece, Yugoslavia, and Turkev. Hollister found 
that input coefficients were extremely variable, thus 
indicating substantial substitution possibilities (Hollister 
1966). Similarly, Ahamad and Blaug (1973) concluded 
that errors in the plans were mainly attributable to the 
fixed coefficient model and to erroneous assumptions 
about labor productivity growth. After an examination 
of 30 manpower studies in 20 African countries, Jolly 
and Colclough (1972) reported that a combination of 
erroneous elasticity assumptions and unexpectedly poor 
economic growth resulted in inaccurate predictions of 
demand for educated labor by a factor in excess of 100 
percent. Finally, the education-occupation relationship 
has been considered one of the weakest links in the 
manpower requirements estimation procedure (Organ- 
isation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
1967. 1970, Hollister 1966, Ahamad and Blaug 1973). 

The picture is not very different for nonmarket econ- 
omies. In a recent study of education, employment, and 
development in socialist societies, Noah argues that 
even though socialist countries have made special efforts 
to link education and training to carefully calculated 
manpower needs, the results of these exercises, in terms 
of the most efficient use of labor. are not very encour- 
aging. The resources allocated to education are often 
wasted "as workers find that the economic system is not 
able to make efficient use of their knowledge and skills” 
(Noah 1986). 

In spite of these negative evaluations, the manpower 
forecasting methodology still dominates government 
manpower planning and development assistance 
agencies (Psacharopoulos and Hinchliffe 1983). Given 
current concerns for social equity, the internal efficiency 
of the education system, and the quality of educational 
output, Psacharopoulos and Hinchliffe advocate the 
replacement of this dominant technique by a well-struc- 
tured planning process. Similarly. Dougherty (1983) 
draws attention to the need for manpower development 
units, the adoption of a continuous-planning process. 
and the use of cost-effectiveness as the major economic 
principle for defining tasks within the planning process 
(Dougherty 1983 p. 53). 


3. Cost-Benefit Analysis 

Cost-benefit analysis, together with manpower fore- 
casting. has been the leading approach to educational 
planning since the 1960s. This approach is framed in 
terms of the relationship between the cost of education 
and the resulting increased productivity of graduates in 
the labor market. If the productivity of educated 
workers is higher than that of the uneducated, this 
relationship will be reflected in increased output and in 
higher earnings (Woodhall 1970). Cost-benefit analysis 
begins with a cross-tabulation of the labor force by age. 
earnings. and education. From this tabulation, earnings 
profiles are derived. The internal rate of return to 
investment in education is the rate of discount that 
equates the present value of the extra earnings attribu- 
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table to a certain amount of education with the present 
value of the costs incurred in order to obtain that extra 
education (Blaug 1970 p. 169). After an analysis of 
earnings profiles in developed and developing countries, 
Psacharopoulos and Woodhall (1985) cited four typical 
characteristics: 


(a) 
(b) 


earnings are highly correlated with education; 


earnings rise with age to a single peak and then 
flatten or fall until retirement age; 


(c) 


profiles are steeper for higher educated individuals 
than for those with less education; 


(d) 


the higher the level of education, the later the age 
at which earnings reach their peak. 


The first collection of studies on the rate of return to 
education appeared in the Journal of Human Resources 
and covered only six countries: Mexico, Venezuela. 
Chile, Colombia, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom (Carnoy 1967, Hanoch 1967, Blaug 1967). 
In 1970 Hansen produced another review covering 14 
countries, and four years later Psacharopoulos (1973) 
published his international comparison study which 
included 32 countries; there were two follow-up 
versions, covering a total of 61 nations (Psacharopoulos 
1980, 1985). Comparative treatment of rate-of-return 
analyses has answered several essential questions in the 
economics of education: what is the rate of return to 
human capital? How does the profitability of investment 
in education compare to that of investment in physical 
capital? What priority should be given to primary edu- 
cation versus university education? Should developing 
countries invest in general or vocational education? 
Should governments shift the public costs of higher 
education to individuals and families? By how much 
does the yield on human capital investment decline 
following educational expansion? (Psacharopoulos 
1985) 

Patterns in the rates of return found by Psacha- 
ropoulos, and mentioned above, have several policy 
implications: there is underinvestment at all levels of 
education, especially in Africa; primary education 
remains the number one priority for investment; the 
degree of public subsidization of higher education is 
such that there is considerable margin for reducing 
subsidy levels; reducing subsidies to higher education 
and reallocating them to primary education is an 
efficient and equitable policy; expanding the provision 
of school places to cover women is also efficient and 
socially equitable; within the secondary or university 
level, general curricula offer as good, if not better, 
investment opportunities as the more vocational: fears 
that further expansion of education would lead to unem- 
ployed graduates or would lower social rates of return 
are unfounded (Psacharopoulos 1985). 

Even though rate-of-return analysis has been widely 
adopted, “an omnibus of objections” has been directed 
at this approach (Blaug 1976). First, many economists 
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argue that earnings differentials cannot be used as a 
measure of the pure benefit of education since they 
reflect differences in natural ability, motivation, social 
background, and sex, as well as differences in education. 
Based on a study of earnings and education in Organ- 
isation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) countries, Psacharopoulos (1975) concluded 
that while ability and home background are important, 
it is only in conjunction with education that these factors 
have a strong influence on earnings. Hence the question 
is not whether education has an effect on earnings, 
but how much of the observed differential is due to 
education. Studies in the United States (Becker 1975) 
have shown that roughly two-thirds of the differential 
are due to education. For developing countries, earnings 
have been adjusted for socioeconomic status and other 
variables. After these adjustments have been made, the 
rates of return to primary and secondary education 
decline, but the rates of return to higher education 
remain unaffected (Thias and Carnoy 1972). 

Second, the assumption that earnings differentials 
between more and less educated individuals reflect dif- 
ferences in their marginal productivity has been called 
the "Achilles" heel" of rate-of-return analysis (Blaug 
1970). Recent research linking education and farmers 
productivity may be interpreted as corroborating the 
human capital argument that earnings differentials 
prove a good proxy measure of the benefits of education. 
Lockheed et al. (1980) surveyed the findings of 18 
studies conducted in low-income countries and found 
that farm productivity increases, on average. by 7.4 
percent as a result of farmers’ completing four additional 
years of education rather than one. Similarly. research 
conducted in Nepal (Jamison and Moock 1984) suggests 
that education has an effect independent of family back- 
ground. Among the cognitive outcomes of education. 
numeracy was found to be an important intervening 
variable between farmers’ school attainment and their 
technical efficiency, Results of the effect of education 
modes mgl productivity of urban workers in th 
1980, Hallak and es sectors are inconclusive (Berry 

, aillods 1981) 


Third, it has been argued th 
as à screenin 


a devis d at education acts primariy 
s c evice for e ; viding indi- 
viduals with diplomas that pis oia gel à well- 
paid job. but offering little social benefit (Arrow 1973). 
Using United States census data, Layard and Psacha- 
= (1974) rejected the hypotheses maintaine 
m "D epe of the screening hypothesis and concluded 

at the question is not whether education explains 
earnings, but why. They argue that education not only 
api individuals with skills directly related to a job. 
ut also with attitudes, motivation, and values, all O 
which help to determine worker productivity. Hence 
the productivity and Screening functions of education 
should not be presented as mutually exclusive. but 
rather as working together to produce economic benefits 
(Psacharopoulos and Woodhall 1985). 

Finally, rates of return may fail to reflect benefits 
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accruing to society but not captured by the individual. 
Examples cited in the literature include. among others, 
the indirect effect of education on fertility and health 
(Cochrane 1979, Cochrane et al. 1980), and the effect 
of a mother's education on her child's cognitive devel- 
opment (Levine 1980). 

Cost-benefit analysis and manpower forecasting 
present different types of assumptions reflecting “two 
Views of the state of the world.” Neither of the two 
Positions presents “the real world,” thus leading some 
researchers to argue that neither of them should be 
used in isolation. What is needed, they argue, is “the 
adoption of a wide range of techniques and analysis to 
replace a single. internally consistent approach . . ." 
which "through administrative procedures and the for- 
malization of tasks . . . can comprise a consistent plan- 
ning process" (Psacharopoulos and Hinchliffe 1983 
p. 19). 


4. The Financing of Education 

The 1960s were characterized by a drive to increase 
educational expenditures and provide education to all 
Citizens worldwide. Educational investment, it was 
argued, would lead to higher rates of economic growth 
through enhanced labor productivity. During the 1970s, 
financial constraints on governments and pressures to 
expand education (arising from rapid population 
growth, increasing private demand for education, and 
demands for improved educational quality) gave 
researchers and policy makers an incentive to draw 
attention to new possibilities of educational finance. 

During the 1960s and 1970s most of the expansion in 
education was financed by increased public expenditures 
On education. From 1960 to 1977, the percentage of 
World gross national product (GNP) allocated to edu- 
cation rose by 60 percent. While the rate of increase 
in developing countries was higher than in developed 
countries, developed countries still devoted a higher 
share of GNP to education (Schiefelbein 1984 Table 
1). There are wide differences in the distribution of 
expenditures and in relative costs by level of education 
among countries. Developing countries allocate a some- 
What higher share of GNP to the primary level and a 
lower share to the secondary level (Schiefelbein 1984 
Table 3). According to World Bank figures for 1976 
(World Bank 19802). in industrialized countries public 
expenditures per student year in higher education aver- 
aged about twice the expenditures per pupil at the 
Primary level, whereas in sub-Saharan Africa, for 
*xample, the corresponding ratio was 100 to 1. 

Based on cross-national studies, researchers have pro- 
Posed several mechanisms to diminish the financial bur- 
den of education for governments: improving the 
balance between private and public education (Tan 
1985); increasing the use of cost recovery programs 
Such as user charges, student loans, and community 
Involvement (Psacharopoulos 1977, Jallade 1978, 
Woodhall 1983, Brodersohn and Sanjurjo 19782). 


A recent study comparing the extent of participation 
in private education between developed and developing 
countries has drawn attention to the stagnation in public 
spending for education, and the need to increase the 
share of private participation in total spending in the 
education sector (Tan 1985). The study showed that the 
percentage of enrollments in private schools has been 
declining in most developing countries. According to 
Tan, this decline implies that while overall enrollments 
since the 1960s have expanded, private enrollments 
have at best expanded at a slower rate, and may even 
have declined in absolute terms. The author adds, how- 
ever, that gains in private enrollments in some countries 
suggest that when the supply of public education is 
inelastic, or when it is of inferior quality, households 
may be willing to pay for private education. Further- 
more, the evidence of a "sluggish" responsiveness of 
private expenditures may reflect the effect of unchanged 
user charges in the sector, rather than an unwillingness 
of households to spend on education as gross domestic 
product (GDP) increases. 

Cost recovery programs, such as user charges, have 
gained importance in developing countries. Thobani 
(1984) argues that given present government financial 
constraints, the only way to expand educational services 
is to raise tuition fees. If the price is not raised, Thobani 
adds, the government must either ration the service in 
some way (which will be a de facto price selection) or 
let the quality deteriorate. From an equity point of 
view, both outcomes are likely to hurt the poor. Thobani 
derives a simple efficiency rule: whenever there is an 
excess demand for a social service, raise its price. Even 
though he agrees that user charges may discourage some 
students at the primary level, he argues that those 
remaining will benefit from higher quality schooling. 
At the secondary and university levels, he maintains, 
financial mechanisms should be devised (scholarships 
and loans) in order to help the very poor. 

A second cost recovery program that has been used to 
raise more funds for the education sector is community 
participation. Ex post evaluation of projects developed 
in Trinidad and Tobago, the Dominican Republic. 
Panama, Honduras, and Cuba showed that between 25 
and 50 percent of school maintenance and operating 
costs can be financed with money raised through the 
sale of goods produced in the schools; that between 15 
and 30 percent of maintenance and recurrent costs can 
be financed with community inputs: and that between 
15 and 30 percent of capital expenditures can be financed 
with community inputs (Brodersohn and Sanjurjo 1978 
p. 3). "E F 
Concern over government subsidization of education, 
however, has mainly been concentrated on post- 
secondary education (Woodhall 1983, Jallade 1978, 
Psacharopoulos 1977, Rogers 1971). Among the most 
widely suggested strategies to improve equity in the 
financing of higher education is the use of student loans. 
These loan schemes are designed to fulfill a number of 
objectives: to increase the supply of trained personnel, 
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to widen access to higher education by removing finan- 
cial barriers for poor students, and to shift the balance 
between public and private financing. Contrary to some 
critics (Jallade 1978), evaluations of educational loan 
fund programs in Latin America show that they are 
widely used by lower income students (Woodhall 1983). 
Researchers argue that it is important that governments 
accompany student loans with increased tuition fees (so 
as to increase the relative share of the private sector) 
and with attempts to reduce costs (Woodhall 1983, 
Psacharopoulos and Woodhall 1985). 


5. Internal Efficiency and Educational Quality 


Internal efficiency of education is concerned with the 
relationship between inputs (teachers, educational 
materiais, curricula) and outputs (pupil scores on 
achievement tests, number of school leavers) within the 
education system. The issue of internal efficiency has 
two dimensions: (a) quantitative, concerned with the 
flow of students through the system with minimum 
waste, dropouts, and repetition rates; (b) qualitative, 
concerned with the acquisition of skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes, to be measured either by means of exam- 
ination scores, or by specially administered tests of 
noncognitive and cognitive achievement (World Bank 
1980b). There are two related techniques used to meas- 
ure internal efficiency of education: input-output analy- 
sis, which determines the magnitude of each input's 
effect on output; and cost-effectiveness analysis, which 
compares alternative ways of achieving a level of output 
and identifies the lowest cost choice. 

According to UNESCO (1977), repeaters constitute 
about 15 percent of total enrollment in primary edu- 
cation in Latin America, 15 percent in Africa, and 18 
percent in South Asia. Schiefelbein’s (1975) analysis of 
repetition rates in seven Latin American countries has 
provided further information about this problem: he 
estimates that about 2.5 million seven-year-old children 
are repeating first grade in the region, and that the true 
amount of money devoted to repeating students could 
be as high as Us$300 million for the first grade alone. 
He emphasizes the importance of using alternative 
methods to reduce repetition such as promotion by age, 
remedial courses, programmed instruction, ungraded 
classrooms, and educational television. Furthermore, 
he stresses the need for teacher training in evaluation 
for diagnostic instead of screening purposes. 

Significant advances have been made in studying the 
internal efficiency of schools. Input-output analyses are 
now available for at least 20 developing countries. The 
main objective of this line of research is to determine 
the factors that influence educational achievement. For 
that purpose, student learning is disaggregated into 
two separate types of determinants: factors outside the 
school's control ( pupils’ social status, sex. neighbor- 
hood): and factors within the school's control (curricula, 
quality of teacher training. educational materials, and 
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so forth). Studies from developed and developing 
countries show important differences in results 
(Heyneman 1980. 1984). X 

In developing countries, the effect of social back- 
ground appears to be significantly less important than 
in developed countries. Education and occupation ofa 
pupil's parents accounts for 75, 65, and 50 percent et 
the explained variation in student learning in Austria. 
the United States, and Belgium respectively. This effect 
is less significant in developing countries: the two factors 
account for 45, 33, 20, and 12 percent of the explained 
variation in student learning in Mexico, Egypt. Brazil. 
and India respectively (Heyneman and Loxley 1983a). 

The proportion of explained variation in student 
learning accounted for by the quality of teachers ang 
physical facilities differs substantially across countries, 
but is significantly higher in developing ones: 88 percent 
of the explained variance in India, 80 in Brazil, 68 2. 
Egypt, 25 in Austria, 35 in the United States, and 2 
percent in Sweden (Heyneman 1984). The independent 
effect of teacher training and textbook availability E 
been analyzed as well. Heyneman et al. (1981) analyzec 
data on pupil achievement and access to reading 
materials in schools in ten developing countries: Ghana. 
Thailand, Uganda, India, Iran, Chile, El Salvador. 
Brazil, Ecuador, and Malaysia. They found a positive 
association between textbook possession and academic 
achievement in most cases (except Iran and Ecuador). 
but the results were not conclusive. For Chile, Thailand. 
and India the results suggest that textbook possession 
has its strongest effect upon academic achievement 
among children of lower socioeconomic status. Husén et 
al. (1978) assessed the available research in developing 
countries that investigates teacher training variables an? 
student achievement. The assessment of the 32 studies 
within the context of 16 teacher variables conclude 
that trained teachers do make a difference in student 
achievement in developing countries. The authors draw 
attention to the possibility of a ceiling, beyond which 
additional teacher preparation would prove unim- 
portant in raising performance levels in developing 
countries. This Possibility becomes an essential factor 
in terms of cost-effectiveness, since salaries are usually 
related to the teacher's level of education and expe!” 
ence. On the other hand, research on textbook distri- 
bution in the Philippines (Heyneman et al. 1984) showet 
that while there was no further improvement in pup! $ 
achievement when a 1:1, rather than a 1:2, textbook~ 
Pupil ratio was achieved, providing each student with ? 
book would have doubled the cost of the project. 

Cost-effectiveness analysis has proved most use 
when comparing and choosing among tradition4 
methods and new educational media. Leslie and Jam" 
son (1280) explored the use of radio and television 1" 
classrooms in Mexico, the Dominican Republic. "^ 
Nicaragua. They found that educational television WOf 
ked no better than radio, but that its implementatio? 
was more expensive. On the other hand. the radio 
approach outperformed traditional instructional pr4€ 
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tice (in terms of reducing dropouts and repetition rates), 
and could reduce costs and improve access to secondary 
and higher education. Similar results have been found 
by UNESCO (1982) (see also McAnany et al. 1984, Mappa 
1984). 


6. Educational Expansion and Social Equality 


The issue of educational equality is a complex one, to 
which two complementary approaches may be taken. 
The more classical approach addresses the questions of 
who receives how much education, how students from 
different groups perform in school, and how they per- 
form in the labor market. The second approach con- 
centrates on questions of who pays for and who benefits 
from education subsidies (Mingat and Tan 1983). 

One of the most comprehensive studies covering both 
approaches was undertaken by Fields ( 1980). Evidence 
from. developing countries led him to conclude that 
educational opportunities differ among groups in less 
developed nations: the probability of a school-age male 
being enrolled is about 40 percent higher than that of a 
school-age female, with the differences in educational 
opportunities becoming more pronounced with age (see 
Smock 1982); some ethnic and religious groups have 
less access to education: urban children have many more 
Opportunities to attend school than rural children (see 
Gowda Deve 1982. Carron and Chau 1980); and the 
higher the status of parents the higher the enrollment 
figures. Nevertheless, according to Fields, participation 
in education appears to be more equally distributed 
than income. ; 

Similarly, using the more classical approach to edu- 
cational equality Farrell (1982) distinguished between 
equality of access. equality of survival, equality of 
output, and equality of outcome. From his review of 
Comparative data from developing countries, he con- 
cluded that equality of access 1$ rarely approximated in 
these nations. and that the quality of education is à 
Significant factor in determining the last three facets of 
educational equality. Based on a longitudinal study of 
à cohort of Chilean students. Schiefelbein and Farrell 
(1984) examined the role of education as a determinant 
Of labor market entrance. Among the main findings 
was that educational quality variables are much more 
Powerful predictors of occupational attainment than 
either educational attainment OT educational achieve- 
Ment. Heyneman (1983) has also emphasized the 
importance of quality of schools as a critical factor in 
School achievement. From à study of the distribution 
of primary-school quality within high- and low-income 
countries, Heyneman and Loxley (1983b) concluded 
that school quality is not more unevenly distributed in 
low-income countries. Among these nations, “many 
have managed the distribution of school resources ina 
fashion that is every bit as equal as countries with higher 


levels of income" (Heyneman and Loxley 1983b 
Pp. 117-18). 
ECE ( 


Relevant results related to the association between 
the distribution and level of education and the inequality 
of income have been derived since the mid-1960s. Fields 
(1980) reviewed findings from cross-national studies 
(Adelman and Morris 1973, Chenery and Syrquin 1975, 
Ahluwalia 1974, 1976a. 1976b). and concluded that 
developing countries with higher levels of education 
(measured in terms of school enrollments, literacy rates, 
and educational attainment) exhibit less income 
inequality. With respect to the dispersion of education, 
the studies reported that greater inequality of edu- 
cational attainment is associated with greater income 
inequality (Fields 1980 p. 283). 

Taking a rather pessimistic position towards the role 
of education as an income equalizer, Carnoy (1978) 
suggested that educational policy can only contribute to 
a more equal distribution of earnings when it is carried 
out in conjunction with government income policies 
that affect the reward to different levels of schooling. 
occupations, economic activities, and regions of the 
country (Carnoy 1978 p. 18). Blaug (1981) has argued 
that this pessimism is at best a three-quarters-truth and 
at worst a half-truth. According to Blaug, it is possible 
to equalize the distribution of income by implementing 
specific policies designed to alter either the pattern 
of acc to education or the pattern of financing 
the education of those who do gain entry (Blaug 1981 
p. 80). 

A few comparisons between distribution of education 
and inequality of income within countries have been 
attempted. From a study of education subsidization in 
Colombia and Brazil, Jallade (1974. 1977, 1979) derived 
the following conclusions: there is no reason that edu- 
cation per se should be an equalizing force in society: 
government participation in the provision of education 
cannot bring equity to unequal societies simply through 
subsidies; in order to promote long-term equity, returns 
to education should be taxed progressively as the 
incomes of educated individuals rise; and net public 
subsidies accruing to different socioeconomic groups 
should be inversely related to income. According to 
Jallade, subsidies to primary education benefit the poor. 
while subsidies to secondary and higher education tend 
to benefit middle-income groups (Jallade 1979). 

Recent research emphasizes the importance ofa more 
comprehensive approach to the education equality 
issue. Mingat and Tan (1985) analyzed the effect of a 
shift of public costs of higher education to individuals, 
assuming that the resources thus freed would be used 
to finance expansion at lower levels of education. These 
data showed that such a shift could lead to large 
improvements in the equality of distribution of 
resources within the education system. Mingat and Tan 
concluded that assessment of educational equality in 
developing countries would be more comprehensive if 
it took into account not only equality of access to a 
given level of education, but also the distribution of 
resources within the education system as a whole 
(Mingat and Tan 1985 pp. 307-08). 
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Area Studies in Comparative Education 
P. Foster 


First used in the context of military intelligence activi- 
ties, the term "area studies" is now employed to 
describe academic programs of study focusing upon 
particular nation-states (e.g., Iranian or Soviet studies) 
or clusters of states characterized by a contiguous geo- 
graphic location and usually exhibiting common charac- 
teristics in terms of social structure, culture, or linguistic 
and historical traditions (e.g., Latin America, South 
Asian or Sub-Saharan African studies). The term has 
programmatic, not disciplinary, significance insofar as 
area studies usually include research and teaching in a 
range of disciplines in the humanities and social 
sciences. The term is used most frequently in the United 
States where the passage of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act in 1958 led to a major expansion in such 
programs particularly those focusing upon the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe, and the less developed 
countries. 

Although comparative education as a field of enquiry 
developed antecedently and independently of most area 
study programs, growth in the latter has led to an 
expansion of the field in general since investigation | 
of the educational systems of specific geographical or 
cultural regions is usually an elective element in such 
programs. Moreover, intellectual and methodological 
advances in comparative education have led to the 
virtual demise of the “universal expert” and most prac- 
titioners in the field tend, in fact, to be specialists on 
educational development in single countries or limited 
regions. It has been suggested for heuristic purposes that 
it would be advisable to restrict the term “comparative 
education" to explicitly cross-national investigations. 
This suggestion has been generally unacceptable for two 
reasons. First, since all social science-type investigations 
involve comparison it would be unwise to restrict the 
use of the term to one arbitrary level of analysis. Second, 
most large-scale cross-national comparisons in com- 
parative education have been of limited merit and, in 
fact, have involved "parallel descriptions" rather than 
analytic comparison. This has been particularly true in 
the quantitative field, where problems concerning the 
comparability of data and the difficulties involved in the 
secondary analysis of existing materials have proved 
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formidable. Indeed, the six-subject survey of education 
in 21 countries conducted by the International Assoct- 
ation for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IEA) still constitutes one of the very few successful 
attempts at cross-national investigation in terms of 
research design. generation of primary data, and ana- 
lytic conclusions. 

Thus area study-type investigations conducted in one 
country or on a very limited culture area basis have 
been more numerous and usually more productive. It 
is, however, conceptually useful to distinguish two types 
of study within this general rubric. The first type under- 
takes an in-depth examination of educational devel- 
opment, usually in a particular nation-state and 
attempts to describe those factors believed significant 1n 
influencing such development. The educational system 
tends to be perceived as a configuration that can only be 
explained in terms of the unique historical and cultural 
traditions in which it is imbedded. Such an approach 
tends to be primarily historical in its emphasis and !5 
exemplified in the work of the earlier generation of 
scholars such as Sadler, Kandel, and Hans. 

In a formal sense, the argument that national edu- 
cational Systems can only be understood in terms of the 
unique configuration of events that produced them 15 
unassailable. However, the weakness of much early 
"single nation" research (partly as a result of its lack © 
quantitative emphasis) was that it ignored considerable 
variations in the provision and nature of education 
within nation-states. For example, even within highly 
centralized national systems the diffusion of educatio” 
Aner gente Tanai gcmnaes of develo 
internal disparities z d praia enea ae di 
terms of, for Susa vobis "emo or = in 
rates of economic es Cnt pons. Ha ie pt ia 
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(1999) pravities an 5 the former tradition, while je 
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rtaken in single nation studies. Moreover, in the 
case of many less developed countries the nation-stat© 
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is not the most suitable unit for investigation but rather 
the internal subregions themselves. 

A second type of single nation or area study may be 
distinguished insofar as it does not attempt to describe 
educational development in toto but tends to con- 
centrate upon one of the dimensions or functions of 
formal education: for example. schooling and social 
stratification or education and economic development. 
Although such studies may use historical materials, 
the analytic categories and methods they employ are 
derived from the social sciences. Hence this type of 
investigation may be legitimately termed a "case study" 
since its purpose is to examine single country instances 
of more general social processes believed to be occurring 
in other nation states or societies. The cross-national 
implications of this type of research may be explicit or 
implicit. For example, research on education and social 
selection in Ghana (Foster 1963), provided a conceptual 
model for a type of analysis that could be employed in 
other sub-Saharan African nations and also became the 
basis for an explicit comparison with the Ivory Coast; a 
state characterized by substantial similarities to Ghana, 
but which had inherited a substantially French system 
of formal education (Clignet and Foster 1964). 
Likewise, the analytic categories used to examine the 
relation between education and politics in Nigeria 
(Abernethy 1969) are readily applicable to other less 


developed countries and could become the basis for 
explicit cross-national comparison. ; 

It would seem likely that the future development of 
research in comparative education will be of the regional 
or area variety often using a case study approach since 
the costs and methodological difficulties attending more 
systematic, large-scale cross-national studies have 
proved so formidable. 
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Documentation in Comparative Education 
M. Debeauvais 


This article is an introduction to the main specialized 
sources of information on comparative education. A 
distinction will be made between international com- 
parisons on a world scale and comparisons dealing with 
regions or groups of countries. National sources are also 
included. A further distinction will be made between 
data on quantitative comparisons between educational 
Systems and comparisons between qualitative features, 
Such as educational policies, content and curriculum, 
teaching methods. teachers and pupils, and so on. 

Comparative education covers a vast field which does 
Not correspond to any strict normative definition. Stud- 
les in comparative education may deal with the world 
as a whole, a group of countries, or even a single foreign 
country, Comparative studies may also deal with issues 
as diverse as quantitative aspects of different edu- 
Cational systems, structures and organization, education 
Outside the school sector, educational aims and policies, 
teaching methods, the curriculum, people involved in 
education (particularly pupils and teachers), achieve- 
Ment, historical aspects, and trends in teaching 
methods. : 

An exhaustive list of sources of documentation on 
Such varied subjects would be endless and would require 
Constant updating. Every specialist in comparative edu- 
Cation has to establish his or her own information 


system, depending upon specific interests and the 
country under study. The data provided here is there- 
fore designed for readers who are looking for infor- 
mation on education in foreign countries rather than 
for specialist researchers. 


1. Documentation on World Education 


International organizations provide the best sources of 
documentation for international comparisons between 
various aspects of education. The data they provide is 
readily accessible and, despite its limitations, compar- 
able. Amongst their other responsibilities, major 
international organizations, especially those belonging 
to the "United Nations family”, are required to collect 
data relevant to their field of activity by carrying out 
surveys of member states, to make it available to the 
public, and usually to harmonize concepts so as to 
improve the comparability of the data. 

The United Nations (UN), its specialized institutions, 
and the numerous bodies associated with the United 
Nations family publish such a quantity and variety of 
documents each year that it would be pointless to try to 
list them all or even those which contain information 
relevant to studies in comparative education. Biblio- 
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graphical information as to the principal United 
Nations statistical publications is given in the Pub- 
lication Service's Guide et choix d'ouvrages. Of the 
reference works and yearbooks listed here, the most 
important are the Directory of International Statistics 
(1977). the Statistical Yearbook, which includes a special 
section on education, and the Demographic Yearbook. 
The historical supplement to the latter (published in 
1980) provides chronological series for a 30-year period. 
A monthly UN Documents Index (UNDOC) is also pub- 
lished (in English only). 

Of all the UN's specialized agencies, UNESCO is of 
course the most important and most exhaustive source 
of information on world education. The data it provides 
appear in a variety of forms, the most readily accessible 
being the books, periodicals, and yearbooks published 
by the UNESCO Press. These are listed in a Catalogue of 
Publications which is updated periodically. A selection 
of Books in Print is also distributed. This indicates 
the languages in which books are available and lists 
forthcoming titles. 

There are also a large number of unpublished UNESCO 
documents of major interest to specialists in com- 
parative education, including papers read to interna- 
tional conferences and specialist meetings, reports on 
missions by Specialists in cooperation, and monographs 
and studies produced by the UNEsCO Secretariat or 
prepared at its request. 

In 1972 UNESCO established a computerized data bank 
which lists documents and publications relating to its 
activities. The data bank has been made available to 
the public in a variety of ways: 


(a) A quarterly UNESCO List of Documents and Pub- 
lications and an annual cumulative list. Five-year 
cumulative lists (in two volumes) have been pub- 
lished for the periods 1972-1976 and 1977-1981. 
These include a master file of references listed by 
order of entry and indexed by subject, author, 
institution, and so on. 


(b) Microfiches of unpublished documents. 


(c) Access to the computerized database (either on the 
spot or via correspondence). Since the early 1970s, 
a total of some 50,000 documents have been listed. 
Each reference includes a full bibliographical 
description of the document, lists the languages in 
which it is available, and uses key words to describe 
its content. The UNESCO Thesaurus (which will 
eventually be amalgamated with the International 
Bureau of Education Thesaurus) is used for key 
words. Some documents include abstracts. The 
major advantage of the data bank is that it covers 
most unpublished documents connected with 
UNESCO activities: documents prepared for con- 
ferences or specialist meetings, monographs and 
specialist reports, many of which are for "restricted 
distribution". The latter are available only to auth- 
orized persons. 
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Anyone looking for general information on education 
in different countries will rely mainly upon books and 
articles published by UNESCO or under its auspices (these 
account for some 20 percent of all references). But 
the references to unpublished studies and documents. 
including those on restricted distribution, are also 
extremely useful to specialists. administrators, and 
researchers. 

Although most UNESCO documents are listed in the 
data bank and the publications catalogue. mention 
should also be made of UNESCO's Statistical Yearbook. 
which is now compiled by computer. The database 
used for the Yearbook comprises data supplied by the 
statistics offices of member states in response to ques 
tionnaires sent out by UNESCO. Of the 91 tables pub- 
lished for each country in the 1981 Yearbook, 32 deal 
with education. These provide data for almost all 
countries on: 


(a) total enrolment by sex, number of years of 
education, and level and branch of education: 


(b) enrolment ratios for three levels of education: 
(c) percentage of pupils repeating a year: 


(d) students in higher education, broken down into nine 
fields of study; 


(e) number of diplomas awarded; 
(f) public expenditure on education: 


(g) rate of illiteracy. 


Almost all quantitative world comparisons derive from 
this source. The main gaps are countries which are not 
members of UNESCO and some countries which do not 
answer the questionnaires regularly. 

Are these comparative data reliable? In theory: 
UNESCO reproduces answers from member countries 
without checking or correcting them (except for obvious 
material errors). But the effects of UNESCO's attempts tO 
improve and normalize education statistics are gradually 
making themselves felt: the data published in the Year 
book are gradually improving in both quantitative an 
qualitative terms. 

Efforts to make the statistics uniform and comparable 
have been directed primarily at the definition of the 
enrolment ratio. Gross ratios relate numbers enrolled 
to total population numbers in an age group col 
responding to the number of grades in a given academe 
Cycle. At the primary level, these ratios may be more 
than 100 percent because repeating a year may mean 
that pupils of above-average age are still within the 
primary cycle. Net ratios are calculated on the basis © 
pupils of normal a 


e. Th nition 
less than 100 Trent. €y are therefore by defin 


It should be noted that indicators of enrolment a'€ 
not established on any comparable basis for all coum 
tries. Since the length of the primary cycle varies from 
country to country (e.g., three years in Nepal, nine 
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years in Sri Lanka), the age groups taken into con- 
sideration when calculating gross ratios may vary in a 
ratio of one to three. Differences in the length of school 
cycles therefore mean that enrolment ratios are not 
comparable as they are calculated on different bases in 
different countries. UNESCO's 1985 Yearbook includes 
data on educational systems for 201 countries or ter- 
ritories. The number of first-level grades (i.e.. elemen- 
tary cycle) in these countries is shown in Table 1. 

Attention should also be drawn to the limitations of 

comparisons of expenditure on education. The data 
given in UNESCO Yearbooks are often restricted to the 
budgets of ministries of education. Information pro- 
vided by most countries gives no indication as to expen- 
diture by regional or local authorities, other ministries, 
families, or firms. Statistics on illiteracy depend upon 
the criteria adopted by each country’s census practice. 
According to the standard definition adopted by 
UNESCO, literacy means being able to read and under- 
Stand a simple text relating to everyday life, but in 
practice each country uses its own definition. 
. Many other examples of the lack of comparability 
in international statistics could be given, but several 
mitigating factors need to be borne in mind. Firstly, the 
order of magnitude of differences between countries 
given by the statistics is more significant than the accu- 
racy of the figures themselves. Secondly, progress is 
constantly being made both in terms of the accuracy 
and international comparability of statistics. Finally, it 
should be noted that, ultimately, comparisons based 
upon quantitative indicators, no matter how accurate 
and standardized they may be, are restricted by dif- 
ferences between the educational systems themselves: 
their structures, contents, and methods are not uniform 
and never will be uniform. That is why comparative 
education also deals with educational structures and 
their institutional context as well as school curricula, 
teaching methods, and educational policies. 

UNEsCO is a worldwide organization which under- 
takes a wide range of programmes, and the documents 
it publishes are therefore the richest source of docu- 
mentation on educational issues. But UNESCO itself is 
not directly responsible for providing the public with 
documentation: that is the responsibility of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. 


Table ] 
Number of first-level grades (elementary cycle) per country 


No. of grades No. of countries 
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The International Bureau of Education (IBE) was set 
up in 1929 and became part of UNESCO in 1969. Its main 
function is to provide documentation on education in 
all countries. Its library in Geneva is one of the richest 
in the field of comparative education. IBE publications 
are listed in UNESCO's catalogues and data bank. But 
particular mention should also be made of a series of 
publications dealing with the proceedings of the con- 
ferences of ministers of education. These alternate with 
UNESCO's general conference and are held in Geneva 
every other year. The national reports given by each 
delegation mention the main changes that have taken 
place since the previous conference and provide an 
overview of trends in world education. They are now 
available on microfiche. The working papers drawn up 
on the chosen themes of each conference provide wide- 
ranging comparative studies and are supplemented by 
annotated bibliographies. The bibliographies are pub- 
lished in Educational Documentation and Information: 
Bulletin of the IBE (quarterly). More than 200 numbers 
had been published by 1983. The IBE also publishes 
international directories, such as the Directory of Edu- 
cational Research Institutions, an updated edition of 
which appeared in 1980. 

UNESCO's regional offices for education (there are 
also offices for science and culture) provide further 
useful sources of data and regional comparisons. The 
documents and publications they issue are listed in the 
List of UNESCO Documents, but each office also has a 
documentation centre with its own holdings and several 
of them issue lists of new acquisitions. This also applies 
to the regional centres for higher educatión set up 
by UNESCO in Europe (Bucharest) and Latin America 
(Caracas), and the UNESCO Institute for Education 
(Hamburg), which publishes, among other documents, 
the International Review of Education and a biblio- 
graphical bulletin on adult education (distributed in 
the IBE series). 

Mention should also be made of the International 
Institute for Educational Planning (IEP), which has a 
specialized documentation centre and which publishes 
a Documentation Bulletin (first published in 1981). This 
lists the many unpublished documents produced in the 
course of its activities (monographs, conference docu- 
ments, studies on individual countries) and references 
for documents on planning in various countries. 

The International Labour Organization (ILO) is the 
best source for international documentation on 
vocational training outside the school sector. A special 
section in its periodically updated publications catalogue 
provides a guide to books and other documents on the 
subject. The ILO also holds many unpublished docu- 
ments which are of major interest for comparative edu- 
cation studies: these are listed in a computerized data 
bank which can be consulted at the Geneva head- 
quarters or by written request. Documents are available 
in the library or on microfiche; abstracts stored in the 
database may be consulted on data terminals or repro- 
duced on printouts. 
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The World Bank, which devotes some 10 percent of 
its loans to financing education and vocational training 
programmes, is a major source for documentation in 
comparative education. Data available from the World 
Bank include: 


(a) The socioeconomic indicators published as World 
Tables. The second edition (1980) comprises 250 
tables dealing with 140 countries and divided into 
four series, one of which covers social indicators. 
An annual series of 12 tables is published as World 
Bank Atlas: Population, Per Capita Product and 
Growth Rates. 


(b) Monographs on the educational situation in indi- 
vidual countries. Since World Bank specialists enjoy 
the active collaboration of national statistics 
services, these monographs therefore provide par- 
ticularly accurate diagnoses. 


(c) General studies on themes connected with 
education. These summarize recent research on 
issues connected with the World Bank's policy of 
intervention into the financing of educational pro- 
grammes in Third World countries: financing school 
mapping, assessment of educational reforms, the 
effect on pupils' achievement of school books. levels 
of qualification of teachers, audiovisual methods, 
etc. These studies are published at irregular inter- 
vals in the World Bank's “Staff working papers" 
series and are available on request. 


2. Regional Documentation 


For comparisons between countries in the same region, 
data from the above-mentioned international sources 
should be supplemented by information from regional 
institutions specializing in education. Only their docu- 
mentary resources will be discussed here and not their 
other activities. 

UNESCO has regional offices for education in Africa 
(Bureau Régional d'Education pour l'Afrique—BREDA, 
Dakar), Latin America (Oficina Regional de Educación 
dela UNESCO para America Latina y el Caribe—OREALC, 
Santiago). and Asia (Regional Office for Education in 
Asia and the PacificC-ROEAP, Bangkok). A regional 
office for the Arab countries (UNEDBAS) is temporarily 
based in Paris. Each of these offices has its own docu- 
mentation centre and publishes bulletins. UNESCO also 
has regional offices specializing in higher education in 
Europe (Centre Européen pour l'Enseignement Supér- 
ieur—CEPES, Budapest) and Latin America (Centro 
Regional para la Educación Superior en America Latina 
y el Caribe—CRESALC, Caracas). Publications from 
these bodies and their major documents are listed in 
the above-mentioned UNESCO bibliographical guides. 

Several regional institutions collect and distribute 
comparative data on vocational education. The Euro- 
pean Centre for the Development of Vocational Train- 
ing (Centre Européen pour le Dévelopement de la 
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Formation Professionnelle—cCt bt rop) publishes a bul- 
letin in six languages on developments in vocational 
training in the nine countries of the European Economic 
Community. In its 1982 catalogue. the Centro. Inter- 
americano de Formación (CINTERFOR, Montevideo) lists 
more than 1.200 books. articles, and reports on 
vocational training in Latin America. The Centre Inter- 
africain pour le Dévelopment de la Formation Pro- 
fessionnelle (CIADFOR) publishes a Directory of 
Institutional Structures in Vocational Training which 
provides data on governmental and paragovernmental 
bodies responsible for technical education and/or 
vocational training. The second edition (1982) covers 
22 institutions in 16 French-speaking countries in Africa 
(south of the Sahara). 

A number of regional institutions which are not con- 
nected with the UN family also have documentation 
centres that are worth mentioning. In Europe, a number 
of regional organizations are active in the field of edu- 
cation. The Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD, Paris) is a major source for 
documentation, especially for comparative statistics and 
for analysis of educational policy in member countries 
(since the 1960s OECD has also included the indus- 
trialized countries of North America and Asia). 
Numerous publications dealing with education are listed 
in the education section of the OECD publications cata- 
logue, which is regularly updated. Unfortunately. à 
large proportion of the documents produced by OECD 
are not available to the public. being restricted to the 
national administrations of member countries. 

In accordance with its policy of promoting free move- 
ment and circulation, the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) carries out comparative studies On 
educational systems and vocational training in Common 
Market countries. Publications relating to these issues 
are listed in the catalogues of the Office for Official 
Publications of the European Communities (Lux 
embourg). In 1981, the EEC set up EURYDICE (the 
Education Information Network in the European Com- 
a ja documentation unit specializing in vue 
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quarters, however, holds a complete collection of 
Council of Europe publications and documents on 
education. 

The EUDISED programme (European Documentation 
and Information System for Education) was launched 
under Council of Europe auspices in 1968 to establish 
a computerized data bank dealing with education in its 
18 member countries (Federal Republic of Germany. 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Finland, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Turkey. United Kingdom. 
Yugoslavia). A multilingual thesaurus was published in 
1974 (English, French. German. Spanish, and Dutch) 
and updated in 1982. A EUDISED R & D Bulletin on 
current or recently completed research has been pub- 
lished quarterly since 1978. Each issue contains some 
250 abstracts (in English, French, or German) describ- 
ing the objectives of the research, the data used, the 
analytic method used. and, in the case of completed 
research, the results. This system functions as a network 
of national documentation centres which use a common 
format to provide abstracts covering research carried 
Out in their respective countries. Two other exper- 
imental programmes have been started, one on audio- 
visual teaching methods and one on education peri- 
odicals published in the 18 countries. Bulletins on these 
topics were published in 1976. 

UNESCO documents and publications are the main 
sources for comparative data on educational systems in 
the socialist countries and Eastern Europe. These are 
listed in the publications catalogues (books) and the 
above-mentioned list of documents and publications. 
zco's European Centre for Higher Education 
(c Bucharest) publishes a bulletin in French, Eng- 
lish, and Russian (Higher Education in Europe. quar- 
terly) which reports on major changes in. higher 
education. It is a valuable source for statistics and 
es on higher education in Eastern 
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Europe. y 

The Organization of American States (OAS) has a 
department of education, science, and culture and a 
documentation centre for education. The Centro Inter- 
americana de Estudios y Investigación para el Plane- 
amiento de la Educación OEA (CINTERPLAN, Caracas), 
is one of its specialist education centres and is respon- 
sible for some OAS publications and comparative 
Studies, r 

The Oficina de Educación Iberoamericana (OEI, 
Madrid) publishes a series of comparative studies on the 
educational systems of the Latin American countries, 
Spain, Portugal, and Puerto Rico. It has published a 
Study on the training of teachers in the primary sector 
and a study of the curriculum in secondary education 
(OEI 1975, 1977). 

Since 1982 the Institute for Ibero-American Coop- 
eration (nic) has published a bulletin (Sumarios de 

evistas de Educación) which summarizes the main 
education publications published in the Latin American 
Countries and Spain. The second issue (1982) dealt with 
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69 periodicals from 11 countries and 9 international 
institutions. 

The Agence de Coopération Culturelle et Technique 
(ACCT). an intergovernmental organization set up in 
1970. publishes research reports. bibliographies, and 
comparative studies on education in 29 member states 
and 6 associate states, all of which are French speaking. 
Although the countries concerned are spread across 
every continent, most ACCT publications deal with 
French-speaking Africa. 

Certain other nationally based institutions dealing 
with international issues should also be mentioned 
because of the importance of their work and 
publications: 


(a) The International Council for Educational Devel- 
opment (ICED, Princeton) for higher education sys- 
tems and vocational training in rural areas. 


(b) The International Council for Adult Education 
(ICAE, Toronto) and the UNESCO Institute for Edu- 
cation (Hamburg) for adult education. 


(c) The European Institute for Education and Social 
Policy (Paris) for the educational policies of Council 
of Europe countries; the Institute of International 
Education (Stockholm); and the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IEA). 


(d) The European Information Centre for the Further 
Education of Teachers (Prague) for the socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe. 


It will be noted that the international distribution 
of regional sources of documentation is very uneven. 
Western Europe is very well-provided for because of the 
number of intergovernmental organizations involved in 
cooperative activities concerning education: OECD. EEC, 
Council of Europe. Latin America also has a number 
of specialized regional centres connected with the UN 
system or the oas. The Arab countries have set up à 
number of institutions dealing with education, but have 
yet to develop documentation services. In the Asian 
countries, the diversity of languages and cultures means 
that there are few regional sources of documentation 
apart from UNESCO. 


3. Other Sources of Documentation 


Asin other disciplines, the material produced by special- 
ists in comparative education is aimed primarily at the 
scientific community rather than at a broader audience 
of educators and practitioners. ; 
Research in comparative education deals with a very 
wide range of subjects, and a nonspecialist reader may 
have some difficulty in locating information that cor- 
responds directly to his or her needs. There are, 
however, a number of general studies and articles in 


periodicals which provide surveys of recent work. A 
selection of the most recent and best documented 
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includes works by Altbach (1979), Altbach et al. (1981), 
and Berdahl and Altomare (1972). These are especially 
useful works of reference, providing 3,080 references 
indexed by subject, country, and region (including 2,000 
titles dealing with the developing countries) and ref- 
erences for 60 bibliographies. Other recent general stud- 
ies include the work of Holmes (1982), Lé Thanh Khói 
(1981), and Diego Marquez (1972). es 

In addition, some 20 comparative education journals 
allow specialists and other interested readers to keep 
abreast of research trends and theoretical discussions. 
The main specialist periodicals include the International 
Review of Education (UNESCO), Prospects (UNESCO) 
which is mainly devoted to international problems in 
educational policy, Comparative Education Review 
(United States), European Journal of Education 
(France), Comparative Education 


has given rise to 


results are discussed in Walker (1976), which includes 
a bibliography on the project. A second stage to the 
number of coun- 
since 1986. [For 
Association for 


Lewy (1979). 

Apart from handbooks and 
information on comparative education research, men- 
tion should also be made of national sources of data on 
educational issues in various countries. Readers who 
wish to locate more detailed information than that pro- 
vided by the above-mentioned sources can consult docu- 
mentation centres in a number of countries. The iBE 
publishes a brochure on current sources for biblio- 
graphical information on education in its Docu- 
mentation et [Information Pédagogiques series (1977) 
which lists bibliographical sources for 42 countries 
Some of the national centres mentioned have infor- 
mation departments which can respond to specific 
requests for documentation, but not all countries have 
established such departments. If documentation from 
national sources is used for comparative studies it often 
has to be interpreted in the light of the national charac- 
teristics of the educational System of the country in 
question. It is, of course, the task of specialists in 
comparative education and international organizations 
to clarify both the importance and the limitations of 
international comparisons. 


journals which provide 
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Special mention must be made of the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) system in the 
United States as it is, to date, the best example of an 
integrated computerized documentation system. Sev- 
eral other countries are setting up similar systems. Set 
up in 1966 by the National Institute of Education, the 
ERIC system is the most advanced example yet of a 
documentation system using modern information tech- 
nology and computerized networks. A network of 16 
specialist centres prepare abstracts which are fed into 
two databases: one for articles in periodicals (Current 
Index to Journals of Education—CWE), which publishes 
abstracts from 780 journals each month (mainly North 
American), and one for reports on research, current 
research, published and unpublished documents, and 
books (Resources in Education—RIE). 

Both databases are available to the public via: 


(a) monthly bulletins, 


with biannual 
indices; 


cumulative 


(b) bibliographies on specific themes; 
(c) microfiches or photocopies of documents stored; 


(d) access via linked data banks that are relayed to a 
large number of countries by satellite. 


As of 1982 CIJE had stored 270,000 abstracts. The data- 
base is growing by some 15,000 references a year. 

The ERIC system thus gives researchers and other 
interested parties direct access to research and pub- 
lications on educational problems (primarily from the 
United States) and enables them to locate the specific 
information they require. 


4. The Future of Documentation Networks 


Current developments in information technology sug- 
Best that networks similar to the ERIC system will even- 
tually be set up at the international level. Linked 
computer systems facilitate the division of labour in 
locating and indexing documents. They also facilitate 
direct user access to the database. Several projects have 


been drawn up and discussed, but it will take a long 
time to put them into 
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based upon collaboration between national docu- 
mentation centres, several of which already publish 
abstracts of research carried out in their respective 
countries and sometimes in other countries. One such 
centre is the Centro de Investigación y Desarrollo de la 
Educación (Santiago de Chile), which has been pub- 
lishing a bulletin of analytic abstracts since the 1970s. 
By 1982 its Resumenes Analiticos en Educación had 
published 800 abstracts. 

In 1981 the cooperative Red Latinoamericana de 
documentación educación (REDUC) programme was set 
up by nine national centres in Bolivia, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Paraguay, Panama, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. The main purpose of the network is to share the 
preparation of analytic abstracts dealing with edu- 
cational research in the eight countries and to extend it 
to other countries in the region. Coordination between 
centres in Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico has already 
been established. According to REDUC estimates, 3,200 
researchers were working in education in Latin America 
in 1982. Fifteen thousand bibliographical references for 
research and publications have been listed, along with 
3.000 analvtic abstracts. 1,425 of them made by the 
eight REDUC countries (Schiefelbein 1982). 

INED (International Network for Educational Infor- 
mation) was set up by the IBE but it is still at the stage 
of listing national institutions distributing information. 
It does, however. represent a first step towards the 
collection and processing of information on education 


all over the world. 

These developments suggest that problems of docu- 
mentation in comparative education are likely to change 
considerably over the coming years as a result of devel- 
opments in documentary information technology and 
the falling cost of storage and distribution. The rate of 
change will depend primarily on the speed at which 
national networks are set up to act as relays for the 
international network. Presumably, national networks 
will initially include administrative data (laws, regu- 
lations, government directives, and national curricula). 
Later they will be extended to take in books and articles 
in journals and will eventually cover current research 
and unpublished documents. For the user, the problem 
of locating documentation on world education will be 
completely transformed. 

Links between nationa 
E multiple languages. b 
Shows that this is not an 1n5 
fact Paes ET INED network has been set 
Up at a time when national networks have yet to be 
definitively established (with the exception of the ERIC 
system in the United States) points to the future solution 
Of problems relating to compatibility between computer 
anguages, software, and data capture systems. 


| networks raise the problem 
ut the EUDISED experiment 
urmountable difficulty. The 


5. Where to Find Documentation 


Given the variety of sources of documentation in edu- 
Cation and the diversity of people who use that docu- 


mentation, the indications given in this article have been 
chosen with the needs of the nonspecialist in mind. The 
emphasis has therefore been placed upon international 
organizations as the information they supply is designed 
for political decision makers, administrators, and teach- 
ers rather than for specialists in comparative education. 
Besides, international and regional organizations do 
not simply compile information on various aspects of 
education in their member countries: they try to present 
it in as homogeneous a manner as possible, often har- 
monizing classifications and normalizing concepts. They 
thus make a vital contribution to comparative edu- 
cation. 

The main sources of information can also be classified 
by type of document: 


(a) Books: publications catalogues or international 
organizations. 


(b) Articles in periodicals, major national databases: 
CUE in the United States, Bulletin signalétique des 
Sciences de I’ Education in France, British Education 
Index in the United Kingdom. 


(c) Research reports: the Resources in Education (RIE) 
database (ERIC) gives almost exhaustive coverage 
of material produced in the United States. EUDISED 
directories cover research programmes in 16 coun- 
tries in Western Europe. 


(d) Documents: UNESCO's “Publications and docu- 
ments” database lists documents produced by 
UNESCO and other bodies. 


(e) Educational systems: IBE publications provide the 
broadest coverage. 


(f) Bibliographies on specific subjects: IBE thematic 
bibliographies provide the greatest coverage In geo- 
graphical terms. 


(g) National documentation on specific countries: the 
second (1977) edition of the IBE's "Current Sources 
of Bibliographical Information on Education" men- 
tions 128 national documentation centres in 44 
countries. 


(h) Comparative statistics: UNESCO's Yearbooks period- 
ically reproduce data stored in the computerized 
database into which member countries' replies to 
questionnaires are fed. In 1977 the IBE published a 
directory of Statistics Relating to Education: 
National and International Sources and Services 
which breaks down data by country. 
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Major Aspects of Education 
Viewed Comparatively 


Comparative Studies in Preschool Education 
M. Woodhead and D.P. Weikart 


Increasing proportions of the world’s youngest children 
are no longer in the exclusive care of their families, but 
are to be found in a wide range of settings, which can 
loosely be termed preschool. No single definition of 
Preschool education has cross-national validity, notably 
because the starting age of primary schooling (in most 
countries compulsory) varies between 5 years old (e.g. 
United Kingdom, Israel) and 7 years old (e.g. Scan- 
dinavia, Soviet Union). For most of the world’s children 
6 years old marks the start of schooling. But even this 
basis for defining preschool is complicated in some 
countries by an intermediate stage between pre- 
school and school (e.g. the kindergarten year for 5- 
year-olds in the United States and some Latin American 
Countries). 

There is also considerable variation in the institutional 
arrangements for preschool, and the extent of pro- 
fessionalization of staff. Preschool education is most 
Often thought of as an integrated part of the education 
System (as in the écoles and classes maternelles of 
Belgium and France, and the kleuteronderwys in the 
Netherlands), but it may be community based (as in the 
federally funded but locally planned Head Start pro- 
grammes in the USA), Or run by employers (as in the 
mobile créches for construction workers in India), or 
managed by and for parents (as in the British playgroup 
movement). It may also be part of the full-day-care 
Provision used by working parents (as in the daghem of 

Weden), or it may even not be based in a centre at all 
(as in the home-visiting schemes in rural Norway). 
Indeed in many countries there is a combination of 
these arrangements for the early years. In this article 
the focus is on studies of organized preschool pro- 
grammes with explicit educational objectives. 

There have been relatively few systematic cross- 
National empirical studies of preschool education, 
ree because, with a few exceptions, it is only in 
Seon decades that preschool has become an established 
$e Or within national education systems. Nonetheless, 
mul eel has been the subject of extensive research 
rele four broad groups of studies can be identified as 

vant to comparative enquiry. 


1. Fundamental Studies of Preschool Effectiveness 


A major justification for development of preschool edu- 
cation has been its potential to modify school achieve- 
ment and life prospects. Though originating within 
national boundaries, the evidence of these studies has 
potential policy relevance throughout the world. The 
most comprehensive long-term studies have been car- 
ried out within Western democracies (for example 
Belgium, Britain, Canada, Ireland, and the United 
States). A major incentive has been the promise that 
systematic early educational intervention could reduce 
the. incidence of poverty, deprivation, and under- 
achievement, and promote the political ideal of equality 
of opportunity. Undoubtedly the best-known and most 
extensively researched initiative is Head Start in the 
United States, which has been running continuously 
since 1965. While early evaluations failed to show the 
promised effects on IO and school achievement (except 
in the short term), there is now convincing evidence of 
long-term effects on educational and social outcomes 
for disadvantaged children. In particular a meta-analysis 
and combined follow-up of 11 well-designed exper- 
imental projects by the "Consortium for Longitudinal 
Studies" found with remarkable consistency that chil- 
dren who experienced a preschool programme were less 
likely to be referred to special education classes, or be 
required to repeat a grade; they were more achievement 
oriented; their parents had higher educational and occu- 
pational aspirations than control children's; and they 
more often completed high school and were more likely 
to find employment (Lazar et al. 1982). 

One of the projects in the Consortium, David 
Weikart's Perry Preschool Project, has followed the 
sample to the age of 19 by which time children who had 
experienced preschool were less likely to have been 
arrested, had fewer experiences with unemployment, 
had higher incomes, were more satisfied with their 
work, and made less use of public welfare benefits than 
the control group. There was also a lower incidence of 
teenage pregnancies amongst girls in the programme 
group (Clement et al. 1984). This dramatic evidence 
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has been widely quoted in the United States as well as 
further afield in support of the case for publicly funded 
preschool education programmes. 

There have been some studies with similar objectives 
carried out in developing countries, notably Latin 
America (summarized in King and Myers 1983). For 
example, in Cali, Colombia, extreme low-income chil- 
dren already showing early signs of malnourishment 
were assigned either to a control group or to one of 
four experimental groups (representing different ages of 
starting/lengths of programme). In addition to edu- 
cational objectives, the preschool programme incor- 
porated health and nutrition components. Effects on 
general cognitive ability were established (related to 
extent of intervention) which persisted in diminished 
form at least up to the age of 8. These children 
were also less likely to be retained in grade than the 
controls. 

As the above illustrates, there is an imbalance in 
evidence on the potential of preschool education, with 
the US studies dominating the research literature and 
policy discussions. From a comparative perspective this 
raises the issue of the cross-national generalizability of 
the Us evidence of long-term effectiveness. Despite 
the popularity of the metaphor, preschool is not “an 
inoculation against failure”. Unlike an immunization 
programme which can be administered with some con- 
fidence of universality of basic bodily processes, the 
effectiveness of an early childhood programme depends 
on a complex of concurrent and future social processes 
which are variable within as well as between national 
and cultural settings. Attention has been drawn to fac- 
tors in the community context, family environment, 
and design of the programme that may moderate the 
immediate impact on children, as well as Processes in 
the school and society which may serve either 
or to attenuate preschool effects in the long term 
(Woodhead 1985). Nonetheless, accumulating evi- 
dence both within the United States and further 
afield gives some confidence of worldwide policy 
significance. 


to amplify 


2. National Studies of Preschool Education 


Even before the recent consolidation of evidence on 
preschool effectiveness, governments throughout the 
world had given increased attention (although often 
only modest resources) to the development of early 
childhood services. Numerous programmes of research 
have been mounted to facilitate this process (for 
example in Britain, the Nursery Education Research 
Programme, and the work of the Oxford Preschool 
Research Group). These studies have ranged from 
routine collection of statistics, to action research to 
develop preschool strategies, and to Systematic eval- 
uation of alternative models; they offer lessons 
fruitful questions for comparative investigation. 

Amongst industrialized countries with well-estab- 


about 
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lished basic education systems a key issue has been 
the organizational arrangements and curricula for 
preschool, and their relationship to primary schooling. 
Chazan (1978) includes seven national reports of 
research (from Australia, Belgium, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Israel, the Netherlands, Scandinavian 
countries, and the Soviet Union). By way of illustration, 
a major issue in the Federal Republic of Germany has 
been where 5-year-old children should be educated—in 
primary school classes or a preschool education setting. 
Both types of provision coexist: Kindergärten (nursery 
schools) are the traditional provision which in the mid- 
1970s catered for 70 percent of 3- to 5-year-olds in 
vertical groups, while Vorklasse (preparatory classes) 
took 3.5 percent of 5-year-old children as a preliminary 
stage within primary schools. This distinction also 
coincides with philosophical differences in approach 
to teaching young children (play-based versus more 
structured teaching); staffing arrangements (the Er- 
zieher in Kindergärten having lower status than the 
Sozial-Püdagoge in schools); and administrative respon- 
sibilities (Ministry of Social Affairs versus Ministry of 
Education and Culture). The outcome of experiments 
carried out in the Länder, notably North Rhine- 
Westphalia, have not been conclusive and these struc- 
tural arrangements continue to co-exist. Similar 
structural divisions can be widely observed, set against 
particular cultural priorities and school arrange- 
ments in different countries. For example, Woodhead 
(1979) reviews the issue for the Netherlands, Federal 
Republic of Germany, United Kingdom, and 
Switzerland. 

Amongst developing countries, where in many cases 
universal basic education is still being established at 
the same time as a preschool sector is emerging, the 
Priorities for research have been somewhat different. 
The central issue has been whether diversion of scarce 
resources to early childhood would weaken or actually 
improve efficiency in primary education, by preparing 
children for the demands of schooling and reducing 
the wastage through drop-out and retention-in-grade 
ay nape in many cases. King and yra 
lata pai pan reports on these issues €: 
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teaching methods, and professional skills in basic edu- 
cation. An alternative view emphasizes the early years 
as a period when children’s cognitive and social skills 
and general orientation to schooling are moulded. It 
favours developing relevant strategies for young chil- 
dren and their families, rather than merely adopting 
developed-country models which are costly and often 
culturally inappropriate. In India a variety of action 
research projects have demonstrated how carefully 
planned input in the preschool years can modify school 
readiness and attendance rates. Subsequently an inser- 
vice training model has been developed to prepare 
professionals in school readiness programmes. Studies 
carried out in other developing countries (including 
the Colombian study mentioned earlier) endorse the 
significant place that preschool education can have in 
strengthening national education systems. 

Research projects rooted in particular cultural 
milieux and educational settings are invaluable in the 
development of national education systems. But by 
the same token they have limitations as a basis for 
developing a general understanding of the function of 
preschool education. Cross-national study offers the 
Opportunity to draw general conclusions from a much 
wider range of variation both in types of preschool 
Setting, social and economic context, family circum- 
stances, and school arrangements. 


3. International Cooperation in Early Childhood 
Education 


During the 1970s the intergovernmental organizations 
Played a significant role in promoting a comparative 
Perspective on preschool education through their cross- 
National projects. For example, the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) ran 
a project throughout the 1970s, culminating in a series 
of commissioned studies on key themes (OECD 1981); 
UNESCO was responsible for an early worldwide survey 
of preschool education (Mialaret 1976), as well as run- 
ning cross-national seminars on preschool issues affect- 
ing the developing nations; and the European Economic 
Community (EEC) engaged in a small-scale enquiry into 
the arrangements for preschool education in the nine 
Member states at the time (Goutard 1980). 

The work of the Council of Europe will serve as an 
illustrati the function of such organizations in 
eoram Between 1969 and 1979, 24 
member states of the Council of Europe's Council for 

ultural Cooperation completed questionnaires, pre- 
Pared working papers, and contributed to symposia. 

Olitical, economic, cultural, as well as educational 
diversity provided natural opportunities for policy 
analysis of a range of approaches to shared issues, 
Notably: the compensatory role of preschool education; 
Preschool education for the children of migrant workers; 
Preschool education in sparsely populated areas, the 
nk between preschool and primary education; and 


cooperation between preschool, parents, and the com- 
munity. For example, the theme of preschool in sparsely 
populated areas was pursued through a series of case 
studies: a French project to encourage intermunicipal 
cooperation in providing a centralized école maternelle, 
and a transport system for children to attend; a British 
"satellite" model involving small village playgroups 
being linked to the resources of a nursery school in a 
centrally located town; and a German study of the 
potential of educational television for young children. 
As for other themes, this culminated in a symposium 
at which recommendations for preschool development 
were agreed (Woodhead 1979). 

Finally, in this context, acknowledgement should be 
given to the role of diverse international development 
agencies and charitable trusts in stimulating preschool 
developments in many parts of the world, for example: 
the Bernard van Leer Foundation, the Hague, Nether- 
lands (an industrial nonprofit fund); the Aga Khan 
Foundation, Geneva, Switzerland (a trust fund linked 
to the Ismaili community): and the International Devel- 
opment Research Centre, IDRC, (a Canadian govern- 
ment-based research group). 


4. Cross-national Studies of Preschool Education 


Finally, we come to the research-based comparative 
studies. These have mostly concentrated on arrange- 
ments for provision and impact on achievement. Austin 
(1976) made an interpretative study of provision in a 
group of industrialized nations. A secondary analysis 
was carried out on data collected as part of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IEA) surveys, which suggested that at 
least for mathematics, there was a tendency for attain- 
ment at 13 years of age to be higher in countries with 
well-established early educational provision (Austin and 
Postlethwaite 1974). . an 

In Latin America a collaborative survey in Bolivia, 
Chile, and Colombia pointed to the fragmentation of 
available provision and the case for focusing planning 
on its important role in social development. A study 
of first-grade children in these countries as well as in 
Argentina compared those who had participated in pre- 
school with those who had not and pointed up some of 
the complexities of preschool effects. For example, 
effects were found on reading and writing in Argentina 
and Bolivia, but not Colombia and Chile. In Argentina 
and Chile, preschool participation was positively associ- 
ated with enrolment in first grade, whereas in Colombia 
and Bolivia, preschool participants were more likely to 
be required to wait 1-3 years before enrolment in school 
(Filp and Scheifelbein 1982). Other similar studies are 
under way, for example comparing kindergarten (5- 
year-old) children in the United States, Japan, and 
Taiwan on cognitive and social measures. 

In conclusion, the existence for the first time of sound 
evidence on the potential effects of preschool lends 
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some urgency to the call for well-designed cross-national 
studies of the functions it serves for families, for 
children’s development, and for school systems. 
Numerous studies of preschool education have been 
conducted throughout the world, in many cases address- 
ing very similar issues in particular national contexts. 
Comparative enquiries have been initiated by the 
international organizations mostly with the objective of 
information and policy exchange. Those few systematic 
studies that have been designed with comparative objec- 
tives have been restricted both in the countries covered 
and in the focus of enquiry. 

There is an urgent need for studies that go beyond 
these narrow paradigms, especially by linking outcome 
measures (school achievement and social adjustment) 
to process measures (of the quality of preschool learning 
environments). This is one of the major goals of a cross- 
national Preprimary Project currently being coor- 
dinated by the High/Scope Educational Research Foun- 
dation in the United States, under the auspices of the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Achievement (IEA). Three phases are planned: 
national surveys will provide information about the 
major types of preschool setting and patterns of their 
use; the quality of children’s experiences in these set- 
tings will be assessed, including observation of their 
activities and interactions, and finally, the impact of 
preschool on later adjustment to school will be assessed 
by a follow-up study. 

Such worldwide “natural experiments” 
education promise to help bridge the gap 
carefully designed experiments that havi 
potential of preschool education, and the 
of policy makers in particular cultural 
knowledge base which will enable the 
quality early childhood care and educa 
both responsive to the needs of famili 
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Comparative Studies in Primary and Secondary Education 
R. M. Thomas 


The term "comparative studies" is intended to mea: 
analyses of likenesses and differences between two d 
more educational operations. An "operation" can be is 
narrow as the tutoring of one pupil by one teacher o 
as broad as a nation’s entire school system. The shee 
“primary and secondary education” refers to the 10 o 
12 years of schooling that follows kindergarten ond 
that precedes college, university, and adult vocational 
programs. 
Because so many thousands of such studies have 
been conducted over the past decades, it cannot be the 
purpose of this article to review them all. Rather, the 
purpose is to illustrate types of studies as categorized 
along three dimensions. The first dimension is labeled 
“breadth of educational operation,” the second “edu- 
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cational aspect,” and the third “research method- 
ology.” 

Breadth of educational operation refers to the num- 
ber of people or number of schools or programs include 
in the study. A comparison can be made between as 
few as two pupils or two teachers, or the comparison 
can encompass as broad a range of people and programs 
as those found in widespread regions of the world. 
such as “developing nations” compared with “advance 
industrial nations” or “Sub-Sahara Africa” compare 
with “Latin America.” 

Educational aspect means the portion of the overall 
function of education on which the study focuses. There 
are dozens of major aspects, with scores of subaspects 
under each of them. For example, under the majo" 
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aspect of "influences on education" there are subaspects 
of geographical factors, population distribution, econ- 
omic conditions, political influences, and others. Under 
the major aspect of "educational administration" are 
subaspects of school finance. promotion policies, eval- 
uation systems, personnel selection, teacher super- 
vision, labor negotiations, public relations, school law, 
and more. Under "curriculum and instruction" are sub- 
aspects of curriculum content, lecture techniques, 
discussion methods, peer tutoring, audiovisual aids, 
classroom discipline, evaluation techniques, and the 
like. 

Research methodology refers to the procedures used 
in the study for gathering, organizing, and analyzing 
information. Researchers may gather information by 
interviewing people. by distributing questionnaires, by 
reviewing historical documents, by testing students, by 
Observing teachers and pupils perform, or by conducting 
experiments (as in teaching one group of pupils by one 
method and another group by a different method). The 
results may be compared in qualitative or quantitative 
terms or both. 

Various ways in which the three dimensions can be 
combined in comparative studies are suggested in tbe 
following paragraphs. Illustrative studies are presented 
in terms of their breadth-of-operation dimension, begin- 
ning with small-scale research in a single nation and 
progressing to studies that include thousands of students 
in dozens of countries. The examples within each of 
the categories reflect diverse educational aspects and 


research methods. 


1. Within-nation Studies of Limited Scope 


The term limited scope means that a relatively small 
number of schools, administrators, teachers, or students 
have been included in the investigation. Many thou- 
sands of such studies have been carried out, with most 
of them focusing on the influence of selected variables 
on ati outcomes. 
pee is Schiefelbein and Farrell's (1982) 
eight-year longitudinal study of the success of a group 
of secondary-school students in Chile, a project that 
included measures of student progress as well as analy- 
Ses of questionnaires filled out by students, teachers, 
Parents, and school administrators. The researchers 
concluded that such school factors as textbook avail- 
ability, teachers’ skills, and a pupil’s high academic 
Performance in the early grades of school were better 
Predictors of ultimate educational and occupational suc- 
cess than was the pupil's socioeconomic background. 
A second illustration is Baba and Fraser’s (1983) 
Survey of the attitudes of 834 junior-secondary students 
in Fiji regarding a United Nations-sponsored social 
Science curriculum (how interesting the curriculum was, 
how easy to understand, and how adequate the study 
time). The results showed that attitudes toward the 
curriculum varied with students’ ethnic backgrounds, 
their school's location, and their teachers’ training. 


2. Nationwide Studies 


Nationwide studies are research projects aimed at 
revealing how regional education systems, types of 
schools, administrative practices, educational achieve- 
ment, types of curricula, kinds of students, or other 
factors compare throughout an entire country. Fre- 
quently such investigations are sponsored by the 
national government. In other cases they are conducted 
under the aegis of a professional body (such as an 
administrators’ association), a private research institute, 
a testing service, or a private foundation. 

An example is the Indonesian national assessment of 
education conducted during the early 1970s as an aid to 
the country’s socioeconomic-development planners, a 
study funded cooperatively by the Indonesian govern- 
ment and a foreign philanthropic foundation (Beeby 
1979). A wide range of comparisons was encompassed 
by the project, including comparisons of private versus 
public schools (in administrative control, finance, facili- 
ties, types of students, student-achievement scores, 
staffing), religious versus secular schools, conflicting 
aims of education, student-enrollment ratios over time, 
curriculum contents in relation to national educational 
purposes, successful learners versus school dropouts, 
types of teaching methods and materials, and more. 
Research methods included achievement testing, con- 
tent analyses of curriculum materials, the examination 
of educational-policy statements and financial records, 
interviews with administrators and teachers, interviews 
with parents and pupils, observations of classroom prac- 
tice, and the inspection of school facilities. 

An illustration from the United States is the com- 
parison by Coleman et al. (1982) of nearly 60,000 public, 
private, and Catholic secondary-school students’ 
achievement, a project conducted by means of achieve- 
ment tests (reading, vocabulary, mathematics) and 
questionnaires completed by educators and students in 
1,015 randomly selected schools. The study was carried 
out by a survey-research bureau in a private university. 


3. Small-scale International Studies 


A great amount of small-scale research focusing on two 
or more countries has been produced by individuals, by 
teams from universities and research centers, and by 
intergovernmental organizations. Such studies are 
labeled small-scale because they involve fewer nations, 
fewer students, or more limited aspects of education 
than do the investigations described below as large-scale 
studies. 

Much small-scale research is truly comparative, in 
that the authors present analyses of likenesses and dif- 
ferences among the nations they study. The following 
two are of this type. 

Bennell (1984) analyzed the effectiveness of craft 
training in Kenya, an investigation involving com- 
parisons not only between two nations (Britain and 
Kenya) but also over time (from colonial days in Kenya 
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to the present), with the methodology including both 
(a) the analysis of trends in program policies and (b) 
job-placement comparisons between craftsmen from 
formal training programs and craftsmen who had no 
formal training. 

Martin (1982) performed a content analysis of elem- 
entary-school textbooks from mainland China and from 
Taiwan to reveal the contrasting goals of socialization 
in the two societies. 

Although many reports of research involving several 
nations are actually comparative, others offer no more 
than separate descriptions of several nations’ schooling 
practices, leaving to the reader the task of identifying 
similarities and differences among the practices. Such 
is the case in Bhatnagar’s book Educating Immigrants 
(1981), a volume comprised of in-depth, but non- 
comparative, case studies of programs for teaching 
immigrant children in Australia, Britain, Canada, 
France, West Germany, Israel, Sweden, the United 
States, and the Middle East. 


4. Large-scale International Studies 


The best-known educational studies involving com- 
parisons among diverse societies and large numbers of 
schools are those carried out by such bodies as United 
Nations organizations (especially UNESCO), the Inter- 
national Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IEA), and the World Bank. 

An instance of a UNESCO investigation is Deble’s 
(1980) questionnaire survey of 62 nations to discover 
whether the expansion of education throughout the 
world has increased educational opportunities for girls. 
Her results showed that in over 95 percent of the count- 
ries, as education expanded, the inequality in education 
between males and females widened. 

The IEA began in the early 1960s as a non- 
governmental coalition of research centers in 12 nations, 
with the group’s first major study focusing on cross- 
national comparisons of pupils’ achievement in math- 
ematics. The methodology in that project consisted of 
administering the same mathematics tests to rep- 
resentative samples of pupils in all 12 countries. Because 
the tests were based on learning-objectives common to 
the 12 school systems, meaningful cross-national com- 
parisons could be drawn from the results. 

After the early 1960s, more nations joined the IEA so 
that by the mid-1980s there were nearly 40 countries 
in the organization, with each nation’s representatives 
identifying those IEA studies in which they wished to 
participate. For example, in the investigations following 
the initial mathematics study, 19 countries took part in 
the research on science education, 10 on civic education, 
and 8 on teaching French as a foreign language. Other 
aspects of education on which major IEA studies have 
focused have been those of reading comprehension, 
understanding literature, teaching English as a foreign 
language, written composition, the effects of classroom 
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environments, and the collection and “banking” of test 
items. I 

In their studies of subject-matter fields, IEA inves- 
tigators have sought not only to measure the level of 
pupils’ achievement but also to reveal the likely effect 
on achievement of various factors in pupils’ lives, such 
as their home background and classroom learning 
environment. Therefore, not only have pupils taken 
tests of various types, but information has been collected 
about their lives outside of school. and observations 
have been conducted of their interactions with teachers 
and classmates (Carroll 1975, Comber and Keeves 1973. 
Peaker 1975, Thorndike 1973). 


5. Meta-analysis 


A final distinction to be drawn among comparative 
studies is between direct analysis and meta-analysis. 
Direct analysis refers to interpretations researchers 
derive from data they themselves have collected to 
answer a particular question. In contrast, meta-analysis 
refers to an author's reviewing the professional litera- 
ture in order to perform an overarching analysis of à 
host of individual studies that were carried out by other 
researchers. A key purpose of meta-analysis is tO 
increase the number of people, variety of settings, and 
methods of investigation on which broad-scale con- 
clusions can be based. 

As an example, Morgan analyzed more than 100 
studies of how a teacher's offering students a reward 
will affect students’ intrinsic motivation to learn. He 
concluded that “rewards can have either undermining 
or enhancing effects depending on circumstances. Fur- 
thermore, in attempting to understand the effects of a 
reward, it seems most appropriate to attempt to view 
it from the perspective of the recipient rather than 
concentrating on reward type, magnitude, and so forth 
(Morgan 1984 p. 25). 


6. The Future 

Over the twentieth century, the quantity of comparative 
Studies has increased each decade, except during the 
years of the two world wars. It seems reasonable to 
expect that such studies will increase at a growing rate 
in the future, with even greater attention given tO 


nationwide and international research than has been 
true in the past. 
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Comparative Studies in Technical and Vocational Education 
R. H. Lehmann 


In its Revised Recommendations Concerning Technical 
and Vocational Education adopted in 1974, the General 
Conference of UNESCO determined that such activities 
should be: 

(a) an integral part of general education; 

(b) a means of preparing for an occupational field; 
(c) an aspect of continuing education. 


It follows from this triple specification that comparative 
studies in technical and vocational education (TVE) dem- 
Onstrate substantial overlap with most other fields. or 
modes of education. Technical and vocational education 
can occur at the primary. secondary, or tertiary level; 
it can be directed towards adolescents or adults; it may 
or may not be part of the formal school system. Hence, 
this article will emphasize the general aspects of TVE, 
irrespective of particular levels or institutional settings. 
First, central issues of current research on TVE are 
named. Then, after a few remarks on the methodology 
of comparative studies in TVE, purposes and types of 
such studies are analyzed. 


1. Central Issues of Research 
Obviously, the list of possible topics of research in TVE 
is inexhaustible. If “comparative studies in TVE" are 
taken to include all material which is in some way 
related to TVE and which includes any comparative sd 
Or international aspect at all, there are countless m E 
already published which would meet this roa 
Criterion, inasmuch as there is a host of TVE programs 
around the world which attracted (or at least would 
merit) attention and careful evaluation. , 
Nevertheless, there are certain distinguishable issues 
Which have received more emphasis than others. Not 
surprisingly, these refer mainly to themes which have 
been politically controversial in a number of countries 
and which have provided motives to relate existing 
Options to parallel solutions tested abroad. 


One of these areas—and perhaps the most fun- 
damental issue—is that of different relationships 
between TVE and general education (Lauglo 1983). Dif- 
ferent countries have different experiences with possible 
forms of integrating general and technical/vocational 
education, and even within countries there is much 
debate as to the best available option. The two extremes 
are a comprehensive school system with a fully inte- 
grated TVE curriculum (as in the United States) and an 
early separation of general/academic tracks on the one 
side and technical/vocational tracks on the other (as 
in the Federal Republic of Germany). As was to be 
expected, the respective national controversies have 
produced a great deal of material which is also of interest 
internationally. There have been very few truly com- 
parative studies, however, for reasons which will be 
analyzed below. 

Similarly, it is a fundamental question for many devel- 
oping countries, how to relate different "modes" of 
TVE—formal vs. nonformal vs. informal education—to 
the existing problems of national development (Ahmed 
1983). There are, of course, certain hypotheses in the 
minds of educational planners, which were reflected in 
the priorities awarded to particular programs. Yet, 
again it seems difficult to arrive at a rational choice 
between the various institutional modes, partly because 
the choice may depend on the weights attributed to a 
number of competing criteria. The two extremes here 
would be a strictly cost-effectiveness oriented per- 
spective (e.g., Borus 1977) as opposed to a strictly 
ideological point of view. 

Another issue which has received considerable atten- 
tion is that of special problems in TVE for women (Cis- 
maresco 1975; see also Berthelot 1982). Thus, problems 
of inequalities between occupational opportunities for 
women and men have given rise to special studies on 
women in traditionally male TVE programs (e.g.. 
Schulz et al. 1984). 

In general, of course, it would be possible to try 
and categorize these and similar research issues into 
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problems of the internal or external efficiency of certain 
options in TVE, thus emphasizing aspects of program 
evaluation. Another possibility would be that of dis- 
tinguishing pragmatic, problem-related investigations 
from a more theoretical orientation, presumably with 
the effect of underestimating those studies which deal 
with concrete, institutional problems. In practice, both 
perspectives are inseparable from each other. For this 
reason, the following typology of comparative studies 
in TVE will be based upon a different form of analysis: 
an attempt will be made to derive types of comparative 
studies in TVE from the underlying structures of eval- 
uative reasoning. This approach will serve to show how 
much work has to be done until comparative work in 
TVE can be expected to contribute substantially to the 
solution of respective practical problems. 


2. Methodology of Comparisons 


The opinion that all comparative studies in education 
are and should be related at least indirectly to questions 
of concrete policy decisions (King 1967) seems to meet 
with increasing agreement. Since policy decisions con- 
sist of “the examination of many feasible alternatives 
and making a choice among them according to an objec- 
tive” (Psacharopoulos 1985), it must be possible to 
express the relevance of comparative studies in TVE 
in terms of contributions to knowledge about existing 
alternatives and their consequences, 

Ideally, according to Psacharopoulos, 
maker is in a situation where he or she has access to 
conditional statements of the form: if policy X}, then 
outcome Yj; if policy X», then outcome Y.. Only if 
such generalizations exist, can he or she make a 
choice between the available options X, by co 
the respective outcomes Yj. 

The comparison between outcomes ma 
be a rather complex matter. Only under very special 
circumstances, will all Y; be well-defined values on a 
single variable or dimension, and, similarly, a particular 
“policy” will usually involve the manipulation of more 
than one independent variable. Thus, one is really relat- 
ing sets of manipulable policy variables to sets of out- 
come variables. Often, “minimum attainment levels” 
are specified for some of the outcome variables: in 
this case, the decision-making process is considerably 
simplified, because it is possible to dichotomize avail- 
able options into “suitable” and “unsuitable” alterna- 
tives. Effects on outcome variables for which no such 
objectives are specified are called “side effects.” 

It should also be recognized that the above-mentioned 
conditional relationships “if X;, then Y," usually contain 
some reference to nonmanipulable context conditions 
(C): “given a saturated labour market in the automobile 
industry (C), the creation of new nonformal metal-work 
training programs (X,) will not reduce youth unem- 
ployment (Y,)” may be an example for an argument 
used by a policy maker or planner in TvE. 

This structure of reasoning may now serve to dem- 


the policy 


rational 
mparing 


y. however, 
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onstrate the special functions as well as some special 
problems of comparative studies in TVE. The potential 
of such investigations lies in the possibility of covering 
a greater range of implemented policies, achieved out- 
comes, and stated objectives than the variation existing 
within only one system of education. Thus, research of 
this kind facilitates not only the analysis of relationships 
between varying objectives and outcomes in a given 
situation, but also the study of effects of identical/ 
comparable policies under varying context conditions. 
In short: if pursued systematically, comparative studies 
in TVE are, indeed, likely to contribute much to our 
theoretical understanding of the field and consequently 
to our capability of solving the respective practical 
problems. 

Most of the methodological difficulties of such studies 
have their origin in the fact that policy variables X. 
outcome variables Y, and context variables C are 
nowhere as intricately interwoven as in TVE: whereas 
educational processes in most other areas occur in à 
relatively autonomous setting, TVE is, by definition, 
situated at the interface of the educational and the 
economic system. That implies that the relevant context 
variables will be of a predominantly economic nature, 
and this, in turn, means that particular policies in TVE 
will generally be less comparable internationally than. 
Say, certain practices in primary education. Not sur- 
prisingly, then, much of the available comparative 
material in TVE is incomplete in the sense that it does 
not constitute valid generalizations such as those needed 
by policy makers. For the present introductory purpose, 
however, various forms of an incomplete argument can 
be distinguished, so as to arrive at a typology of com- 
parative efforts in the field. 


3. Hermeneutic Case Studies 


Historically the oldest and probably still the most fre- 
quently chosen approach in the international literature 
On TVE is that of hermeneutic case studies. These studies 
concentrate on relationships between some stated gen- 
eral objective and a particular program or policy and 
on interpreting its significance in terms of more general 
societal tendencies. Reference to context conditions will 
tend to be ideographic rather than explanatory, thus 


emphasizing individual pie 
‘apes Occurrences rather than testa 
generalizations. T0 


Strictly Speakin 
parative" in this 
material has accu 
that the sheer qua 
for the evolution 


8. there is nothing inherently "com- 

approach. However, this type of 
mulated to such a body of literature 
ay d as well as its significance 
1 of the discipline demand that it shou 
E mentianed here. To give just two examples from 4 

Ost of material varying in length from brief statements 
to voluminous treatments: introductions to particular 
Programs for the outsider, often affirmative (e.g., Mari- 
nich 1977), but sometimes also critical (e.g., Prokof'ev 
1976) are typical of this category. ik 
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4. Parallel Case Studies 

An interesting special case arises when several parallel 
case studies of this kind exist—"parallel" either in the 
sense of referring to a common, transnationally 
accepted objective or in the sense of analogous inves- 
tigations into relationships between objectives and poli- 
cies in a set of countries. 

In the field of TVE, one of the best known and most 
influential "transnationally accepted" sets of objectives 
is the Revised Recommendations of UNESCO (1974) 
which was already mentioned above. This statement of 
general objectives has been the basis ofa number of 
"mission reports," for instance, which inquire into prob- 
lems of implementing the Recommendations in certain 
member countries; thus, the list of reports published in 
1983 includes investigations on Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, 
Syria, Lybia, Angola, and Kuwait. But even earlier, 
UNESCO had developed other routines of parallel 
inquiry, for example, a set of Guidelines for Preparing 
Country Reports, to be followed by the participants of 
the International Conference on Technical and 
Vocational Education of 1976 held in Denver, Colorado 
(UNESCO 1976). The respective 23 standardized country 
reports, all devoted to developing countries, were then 
incorporated into a single comparative study, concerned 
with promoting the implementation of UNESCO's 
Revised Recommendations. Here, it was clearly the 
underlying common orientation of different countries 
towards a particular objective which motivated and 
facilitated systematic comparisons. à 

In other cases, there are immediate practical reasons 
for undertaking parallel country studies, even if there 
is no stated common objective for TVE, but only a need 
for exchange of information. Hence, the production of 
à series of country studies in TVE 1s typical for all kinds 
of intergovernmental organizations or their affiliate 
institutes: the European Centre for the Development 
of Vocational Training (CEDEFOP), for instance, set up 
by the European Community, has produced a number 
of publications describing the opportunity configuration 
for Tve in member countries. Parallel government 
reports, issued for a particular occasion such as those 
Submitted for the 36th International Conference on 
Education in Geneva (1977) may also yield information 
of considerable interest for the comparativist in TVE; 
and material compiled primarily for national wp 
Such as the series "Education Around the Wor z 
issued by the us Office of Education, may prove pie 
à valuable source for the student of Leanna an 
Comparative aspects of TVE, even if the scope o 


Series is more general. 


5. Standardized Documentation and Reference 


Material 


From what has been stated above 
Studies in rvE, it is evident that 
Comparisons between certain policies w 


about parallel case 
valid international 
ill be impossible 


unless there is some standardization in the presentation 
of data on educational activities including relevant con- 
text information. 

For obvious reasons, much credit for doing pioneer 
work in this respect has to go to internationally active 
organizations which are compiling and editing such 
documentations. 

Taking UNESCO as an example again: UNESCO's Div- 
ision of Science, Technical, and Vocational Education 
has issued a number of Country. Profiles of Technical 
and Vocational Training. which follow a common format 
and which are based on common principles of system- 
atization. UNESCO has also released statistical data on 
educational activities worldwide, including information 
on TVE, which was then compiled into a special world 
report for the decade beginning in 1970 (UNESCO 19832). 

Auxiliary references such as lists of relevant insti- 
tutions and bibliographies should also be mentioned. 
Thus, UNESCO has produced a World Directory of Selec- 
ted Research and Teacher Training Institutions in the 
Field of Technical and Vocational Education (UNESCO 
1983b), and there are annotated bibliographies on TVE 
contained in the “Educational Documentation and 
Information" series issued by the International Bureau 
of Education (e.g., Pilain 1983). 


6. Contrastive Comparisons 


In many countries, there are Research and Devel- 
opment Centers on TVE, and evidently it is one of their 
major functions to collect, store, analyze, and comment 
upon information on alternatives to the dominant prac- 
tices of that particular country. The respective pub- 
lication lists typically contain titles such as "Current 
problems of vocational education in .. .,” as exem- 
plified several times in the Occasional Paper series of the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. Similarly, the Further Education Staff 
College, Blagdon, UK, has published a series under the 
title “Comparative Papers in Further Education,” and 
the material produced by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many's Bundesinstitut für Berufsbildungsforschung 
(Federal Institute of Research on Vocational Education 
BBF) in Berlin includes a special volume on “vocational 
education and employment: problems and solutions in 
East and West” (Bundesinstitut für Berufsbildungs- 
forschung 1977). 

The main difference between “parallel case studies" 
as discussed earlier and this kind of contrastive material 
lies in the fact that the latter is based—tacitly or 
explicitly—on quite rigid assumptions as to the hom- 
ogeneity of context conditions. Whereas parallel case 
studies are restricted to descriptions of context, policies, 
and outcomes (usually with a strong historical element), 
the underlying argument in contrastive comparisons 
can be summarized as follows: "Context conditions in 
countries A and B are alike or at least sufficiently 
similar. Under these circumstances, policy X, produced 
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outcome Y; in country A. Therefore it is reasonable to 
expect that this relation will also hold for country B. 

Now, if this reasoning proves to be sound, contrastive 
comparisons will provide the planners/administrators 
of TVE in country B with a considerable amount of 
knowledge concerning the outcomes emerging from 
available alternatives. It is obvious, however, that poss- 
ible mitigating influences of context variables present 
the key difficulties within this type of reasoning. There- 
fore, this type of contrastive study usually occurs with 
reference to pairs or groups of countries believed to be 
subject to generally similar context conditions, for only 
in this case the implicitly accepted ceteris paribus clause 
is plausible to begin with. Asa result, clusters of "typical 
contrasts" exist in the literature: comparisons between 
European countries (Lutz 1981, Titmus 1972), between 
European countries and the United States (Schaeffer 
1980, Johnson 1978, von Moltke and Schneevoigt 1977) 
or within the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) group (OECD 1983) are typical 
examples. Similar studies exist for certain groups of 
developing countries, e.g., the Latin America region 
(Corvalan 1977, Corvalan-Vasquez 1981) or the group 
of territories in the Commonwealth Caribbean (Oxtoby 
1978). 

It does not happen very often that policy makers in 
one country commit themselves to investigations of 
policy options implemented in another country with the 
explicit aim of "learning" from that country. Far more 
common, at least in rich countries, is the tendency to 
conduct such investigations seemingly detached from 
practical needs, motivated out of curiosity only. Under 
conditions of prosperity, individuals and institutions can 
afford to restrict themselves to the claim of adding to 
knowledge, rather than pursuing practical solutions to 
imminent problems. If, however, political and/or econ- 
omic difficulties—such as youth unemployment— 
prevail, the usual reluctancy to consider seriously 
"foreign" policy alternatives in TVE is likely to diminish. 

Examples of this phenomenon can be found in the 
British literature on technical and vocational education. 
The fact that high rates of youth unemployment were 
experienced earlier in the UK than in some other com- 
parable countries is certainly not unrelated to the 
reasons which made the Further Education Staff College 
in Blagdon issue a series of "Studies in Vocational 
Education and Training in the Federal Republic of 
Germany" (e.g., Flower and Russell 1982, Levinson et 
al. 1983). Indeed, the 1984 conference in the series of 
Joint Studies in Public Policy, concerned with Education 
and Economic Performance (Worswick 1985), spent 
much time on comparisons with the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and one major contribution (Prais 1985) 
was explicitly entitled “What Can We Learn from 
the German System of Education and Vocational 
Training?” 

It may be noted that at the same tim 
experts study the merits of the tradition 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, 


€, while British 
al "dual system" 
German policy 
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makers are hastily implementing full-time vocational 
education schemes because the dual system alone no 
longer absorbs all applicants for an officially recognized 
and certified TVE. Also, there are new developments in 
the direction of reassessing the merits of nonformal or 
even informal modes of training. Moreover, there have 
been attempts to improve the dual system by bringing 
it closer to academic education, using comprehensive 
programs in Britain and Scandinavia as a model. This 
coincidence shows, to say the least, that changes in TVE. 
based on comparative studies, can be considered well- 
justified only if there is substantial knowledge on causal 
relationships between certain policies and their effects 
on the various outcome criteria, such as the attainment 
of certain skill profiles, the acquisition of particular 
attitudinal patterns, the improvement of employment 
ratios, and others. But even if there is agreement as 
to the relevant criterion, there may be problems in 
identifying correctly the cause(s) for a given observed 
difference. With respect to the present example of com- 
parisons between England and Germany, for instance, 
there are no doubts as to the existing variation in the 
distribution of youth unemployment, but the respective 
causal hypotheses are highly controversial. While some 
authors argue that the effect can be attributed to dif- 
ferent policies in TVE (namely the superiority of 
vocational training on a day or block release basis). 
others (e.g., Jones 1985) maintain that the underlying 
cause for this phenomenon is of an exclusively economic 
nature, namely based on different relative pay levels 
for young employees in the two countries. 

It is essential, therefore, that this kind of causal 
knowledge should be developed. The two remaining 
sections of this article will show how comparative studies 
in TVE can contribute to this process. 


7. Hypothesis Testing Across Countries 
To use UNEsCO's R 
Technical and Vo 
example: speciali 
constituent elem 
and vocational 


evised Recommendations Concerning 
cational Education once again as an 
zed comparisons, aimed at its specific 


al Education: A Study Based 0n 
7 Countries (UNESCO eee 
Publication may be classifie x 
an example of a collection of “parallel case studies," it 
: Progress can be made in the direction 
a theory-guided Work; inasmuch as certain elements of 
the Recommendations are cast into the format of test- 
v. erus it becomes possible to develop—out 
Tactical experience. « i » neralize 
knowledge. Spo oes 
Work of this type can take on a number of different 
forms, which may be exemplified here by various studies 
from the economics of education. Firstly, there are 
comparative, cross-national investigations on the 
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relationship between school and work (e.g.. Caillods 
1978, Dore et al. 1976), which could, of course, be 
followed by similar, but more specialized comparative 
studies on the impact of TVE on pay rates, employment. 
productivity, etc. There are, secondly, country-specific 
investigations on TVE with a great deal of international 
cross-references (e.g.. Castro and Souza 1974, Puryear 
1979, Lehmann and Verhine 1982) which, taken 
together, suggest certain generalizations. And finally, 
the technique of meta-analysis (Walberg and Haertel 
1980) could be used to endorse generalizations from 
different country-specific studies. 


8. Comprehensive Model Testing 


Theoretically, the most advanced form of conducting 
comparative research in TVE would be that of including 
context variables in a statistical model and estimating 
policy-outcome effects with those context variables held 
constant. Variations in the economic background 
between countries (to mention only the most obviously 
needed control dimension) can be used to arrive at a 
comprehensive understanding of simultaneously effec- 
tive and mutually dependent processes in TVE. 

To the knowledge of the present author, such a com- 
prehensive research project has not yet been attempted. 
Since it would require a great deal of cross-national 
standardization as well as the close cooperation of 
research teams in all the countries involved, there are 
very few institutions which could even think of initiating 
such a project. Experience in other areas of educational 
research suggests, however, that structural comparisons 
across countries, based on the testing of comprehensive 
models with national context/control variables is not 
impossible. Thus, the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Achievement (IEA) has successfully con- 
ducted a number of cross-national projects in the field 
of general education (e... the Six Subject Survey, see 
Walker 1976) and the parallel testing of general models 
across countries has certainly contributed important 
insights into the respective processes (Munck 1979). 
There does not seem much room for doubts that similar 
Contributions would also be possible with respect to 
important issues in TVE. Having in mind the respective 
developments in other areas of educational research, it 
Should not be too risky to predict that there will soon 
be examples of this type of fully developed comparisons 


In TVE as well. 
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Comparative Studies in Teaching and Teacher Education 
M. J. Dunkin 


According n Gage (1963) research on teaching seeks 
answers to three main questions: (a) How do 

behave?; (b) Why do they behave z they do eni 
What are the effects of their behaviour? Comparative 
research on teaching seeks to answer one or more of 
those questions within contexts defined by national 
boundaries. Thus, comparative research on the first 
question would investigate similarities and differences 
in behaviour among teachers from different countries. 
Comparative research on the second question would 
investigate whether influences upon teaching behaviour 
vary from one country to another, while comparative 
research on the third question would explore the possi- 
bility that the same teaching behaviour has different 
effects in different countries. Because it is essentially 
concerned with the influence of nationality upon teach- 
ing, its causes and its effects, comparative research on 
teaching is a special case of research which seeks to 
answer the second of Gage's three questions. 


1. Types of Research 
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compared with data yielded in another country, at à 
different time, and possibly by another researcher using 
similar instruments. Examples of this type of evidence 
are Flanders’ studies (1970) in which the results of 
applying the Flanders’ Interaction Analysis Categories 
in New Zealand and the United States are reported, 
and some of the research reviewed by Dunkin and 
Biddle (1974) and Dunkin (1981). 

Flanders’ efforts suggested that both New Zealand 
and United States teachers spent a higher proportion of 
tme in lecturing than in any other of the categories of 
Ro bting praise, questioning, directing, or criticizing. 
Rarely did teachers of either country express in words 


acceptance of students’ i z students 
talked they were feelings and when 


, 1 Were much more likely to be responding tO 
cee than initiating themselves. Sub. 
search has produced simi ingsin severa 

other countries. p ed similar findings 


Pae and Biddle (1974) reviewed research on the 
gnitive level of discourse in classrooms in the Unite 
States, Australia, and New Zealand and found in each 
bend USE level Operations such as describing: 
mone ^ Stating tended to predominate over more 
cue Ka anns such as evaluating, conditiona 
Biddle e nd comparing and contrasting. Dunkin pem 
Zealand, and d that studies in Australia, Ne i 

» and the United States had found similar occur 
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rences of students’ apparent inability to meet the logical 
demands of teachers’ questions, especially for causal 
explanations, and reported that teachers tended to 
accept incongruent student responses as often as they 
accepted congruent ones. 

Dunkin (1981) reviewed research on soliciting, struc- 
turing, responding, and reacting by both teachers and 
students in Australia, Sweden, the United States, and 
Papua New Guinea and found that in each case teachers 
did about 80 percent of structuring, soliciting, and react- 
ing while students did most of the responding. Cycles 
or patterns involving these "moves" were also similar 
across the countries concerned. Dunkin (1981) also 
reported on research in the United States and Australia 
concerning vagueness and its effects. In both countries 
there were consistently reported results that teacher use 
of particular types of vague words and phrases was 
negatively correlated with student achievement. 

Research such as that reviewed above is especially 
useful for developing hypotheses about comparative 
similarities and differences in teaching. Its main defi- 
ciency is that the studies involved were not conducted 
with samples of teachers and classrooms drawn so as 
to meet criteria of representativeness of the countries 
concerned, Thus, those samples cannot validly be used 
as bases for generalization about teaching in those 
countries. 

A second type of comparative research on teaching 
is designed for the specific purpose of investigating 
national differences and incorporates within its con- 
ceptualization, sampling, and methodology the gather- 
ing of data from two or more countries contem- 
poraneously. Nationality is an essential independent or 
predictor variable in the design of this research. Samples 
of teaching drawn for analysis in such research are 
required to be representative of teaching within the 
countries to be compared. This requirement almost 
always means that samples used are large and that such 
research is expensive. Consequently little such research 
exists. T 

Almost all of the comparative research on teaching 
drawn upon in this article was conducted under the 
auspices of the International Association for the Eval- 
uation of Educational Achievement (IEA). During the 
1960s and 1970s seven such studies were completed. All 
concerned much more than just teaching variables. The 
seven studies focused upon seven curriculum areas as 
follows: mathematics (Husén 1967); science (Comber 
and Keeves 1973); literature (Purves 1973); reading 
comprehension (Thorndike 1973); English as a foreign 
language (Lewis and Massad 1975); French as a foreign 
language (Carroll 1975): and civics (Torney et al. 1975). 

Wo main types of data were gathered about the 
teachers involved in the seven studies. Firstly, infor- 
Mation about their backgrounds and characteristics was 
Sought with questions about their education, training, 
age, sex, and teaching experience. Secondly, data con- 
cerning their classroom practices, beliefs, and per- 
ceptions were gathered, either from the teachers 


themselves, or from the students. All of the information 
gathered about teaching was obtained through ques- 
tionnaires rather than through direct observation and 
the accuracy of such information in representing actual 
teaching practices is unknown. There were no teaching 
behaviour variables for which findings were reported 
across all seven studies and several such variables were 
unique to one study or another. In four of the studies 
the populations of students used were those aged 10 
and 14 and those in the final year of secondary school. 
In the mathematics study (Husén 1967), students aged 
13, students at the grade level at which 13-year-olds 
were normally found, and students in the final year of 
secondary schooling were involved. In the English as a 
foreign language (Lewis and Massad 1975) and French 
as a foreign language (Carroll 1975) studies only 14- 
year-old students and those in the final year of secondary 
schooling were used. 

The only other research referred to in this article is 
that reported by Adams (1970). This was a study 
of teachers’ beliefs, expectations, attitudes, and re- 
ported classroom practices in four English-speaking 
countries—Australia, England, New Zealand. and the 
United States. 


2. National Differences in Teaching 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the findings 
pertinent here from the IEA studies, consequently only 
the more obvious or perhaps interesting differences will 
be mentioned. In the mathematics study. an "oppor- 
tunity to learn" estimate was found to vary across the 
12 countries involved. For students of approximately 13 
years of age the scores were highest in Israel. Japan, 
and England, lower in Scotland, France, the United 
States, and Finland, and much lower again for Sweden. 
For students in the final year of secondary school con- 
siderable increases were found in France, Finland. 
and Sweden with relative stability being apparent else- 
where. 

There were also variations across countries in the use 
of "new mathematics" which was most used with the 
younger students by teachers in the United States, 
Australia, France, and England but quite rare in Japan, 
Sweden, Finland, and the Netherlands with that age 
group. Except for those last two countries there was a 
large increase in the use of "new mathematics" by the 
time students reached the end of schooling. 

Other teaching variables explored in the IEA math- 
ematics study were teachers’ perceptions of freedom 
from restraints, on which there was little variation 
among countries, and students’ descriptions of teaching 
as "open" and supportive of independent thinking and 
discovery as opposed to emphasizing rote learning and 
standard rules and procedures. Countries closest to the 
"open" style were Japan and Scotland for both younger 
and older students, while England and Finland appeared 
most "closed" for 13-year-olds. Teachers from the 
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Netherlands and Australia were most “closed” for stu- 
in the final year. 

us IEA eae study (Comber and Keeves 1973) 
considerable variations were found among 19 countries 
in opportunity to learn. Ten-year-olds had the e il 
opportunity in the United States, Italy, and Flemis i 
speaking Belgium and least opportunity in Germany, 
Hungary, and India. Fourteen-year-olds had greatest 
opportunity in Japan, Hungary, and New Zealand, but 
least opportunity in the Netherlands, India, and Chile. 
Those in the final year of secondary schooling had 
greatest opportunity to learn in Germany, Hungary, and 
French-speaking Belgium, and least in India, Flemish- 
speaking Belgium, and England. : . 

Other variables in which variations across countries 
were found in the teaching of science were the time 
spent preparing science lessons, the time spent marking 
students’ work, students’ making their own observations 
and doing experiments themselves, and students 
making up their own problems and designing exper- 
iments. 

The amount of time teachers spent in lesson prep- 
aration was reported in four of the IEA studies for the 
final-year students, in three studies for 14-year-olds, 
and in two studies for 10-year-olds. In every country for 


which data were reported preparation time in a given 


Subject increased from a lower age level to the next but 


most interesting was that, of the eight comparisons for 
which data about the Federal Republic of Germany 
were available, it ranked first in number of hours 


teachers spent in Preparation in seven and Second in the 
other. Other countries Which consi 


and subjects, while England and 
ranked low for preparation in Scienc 
There was also a general increase 
to older students in the reported a 
week teachers spent marking stud 
the increase was quite small. On thi 
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Science and English as a foreign I 
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as a foreign language. At the o 
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India consistently 
gl 

from 14-year-olds 
mount of time per 
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s variable, however, 
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study. For example, for 14-year-olds in the Norner anas 
only 1.1 percent of teachers reported using textboo 1 
whereas in Sweden the percentage was 98.5. In DUE 
only 1.9 percent used programmed instruction en 
in the Netherlands 86.9 percent did so. The use o 
teacher-made essay tests ranged from about 4 percent 
in Sweden to almost 98 percent in Israel. The apparent 
aversion to textbooks in the Netherlands was present 
at the older age level and also for all three student 
populations in civic education. In contrast, the d mam 
reported high usage of textbooks across grade n 
and subjects. The Netherlands was distinctive in 2t id 
respects, most notably in the apparent preference fo 
individualized approaches to teaching parh ass ego 
especially at the 14 and older age levels. oi heed 
possible through careful analysis of these data to es $ 
profiles for countries that perhaps indicate j Ager inim 
of education. Traditionalism is apparent in gaat 
Ireland, for example, where high usage of textboo x 
lectures, questioning, and discussion but low brit 
individualization, small groups, field trips, and dien 
reports are apparent. Eclecticism is to be suspected e. 
the United States where middle of the range ES 
was reported for almost every technique in civics. bo 
conclusion reached on the basis of the data m 
regarding methods of teaching French as a foreign 2 
guage was that “most teachers, in all countries, ten " 
be eclectic in their methods of teaching grammar ix 
foreign languages, reporting that they use eae jl 
bination of inductive and deductive methods " (Carro 
1975 p. 191). eem 
E of most interesting teaching P ge 
explored in the IEA foreign language studies ko 
teachers' perceptions of their own competence y NM 
foreign languages. Thai teachers of English were ges 
confident of all, while teachers from most POP T 
Countries were highly confident of their English e F 
guage abilities. Concerning the teaching of French ner 
foreign language, teachers from New Zealand and Chi : 
tended to be less confident than those from the a 
d, namely England, the Netherlands. 
nd, Sweden, and the United States. f 
Ported by Adams (1970) was part e 
ative investigation of teacher roles 


measure represe 
dimensions of teaching as follows: (a) content did 
tation, (b) cognitive Orientation, (c) interaction mode: 


(d) organizational differentiation, (e) control source: 
(f) control mod 


d ; €, and (g) motivational mode. An 
Imension was thought to consist of three facets. ! t 
example, content orientation comprised the subjec 
Matter of the lesson, personal relationships Wit 
Students and among them, and disciplining and con 
trolling students, while control source comprised rules 
established by the teacher, rules established by both 
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teacher and students, and rules established by students 
themselves. A questionnaire containing items based on 
this conceptualization of teaching asked the teachers to 
indicate the amount of emphasis given to each in their 
teaching. 

Adams found that in some respects the four countries 
Were more or less in agreement, that in others there 
were agreements and disagreements, and that in a third 
set one country or another stood out from the others 
on particular items. The four countries were in agree- 
ment in giving emphasis to understanding first, to prac- 
tice and performance second, and to acquisition of facts 
third. All gave top priority to communication between 
teacher and students, with free communication among 
all members next, and exclusive teacher communi- 
cations last. Prescriptive rules were emphasized most in 
controlling students, with proscriptive rules next and 
permissiveness last. Agreement was not perfect but was 
certainly the trend for a second set of practices. Thus, all 
four emphasized punishment least, and while Australia 
and New Zealand placed rewards and intrinsic motiv- 
ation in that order, Britain and the United States gave 
more emphasis to intrinsic motivation. 

Further analvsis of the detailed findings suggested 
that Britain and the United States, on the one hand. 
and Australia and New Zealand, on the other, were 
more alike than might have been anticipated. Britain 
and the United States were not significantly different 
in the emphasis given to subject matter, discipline, 
discussions. rules made by teachers and students 
together, rewards, intrinsic motivation, and punish- 
ment. Australia and New Zealand were not significantly 
different in their emphasis on practice and performance, 
understanding. lecturing by the teacher, discussions, 
proscriptive rules, intrinsic motivation, and punish- 
ment. ; 

No two countries were alike when it came to emphasis 
on interpersonal relations. (Britain, New Zealand, 
United States, Australia, in that order), teacher-made 
rules (Britain, Australia, New Zealand, United States), 
and permissiveness (United States, New Zealand, 
Britain, Australia). Each country was unique in the 
sense that it was highest or lowest in the degree of 
emphasis given to some practices. Australia was highest 
in emphasis on prescriptive rules and lowest in emphasis 
On interpersonal relations. discussions, and permis- 
Siveness. Britain was highest in emphasis on personal 
relationships, facts, questions and answers, differ- 
entiated activities for groups, rules made by the teacher, 
and proscriptive rules. Britain was lowest on undif- 
ferentiated activity for the whole class, cooperatively 
made rules, and rules made by students alone. New 
Zealand was highest only in the emphasis placed on 
Tewards. It was lowest in emphasis on subject matter, 
and on discipline and control. The United States was 
exclusively high in emphasis on lectures and per- 
Missiveness. It was exclusively low in emphasis on prac- 
tice and performance, understanding, questions and 
answers, and teacher-made rules. 


In his attempt to typify each country on the basis of 
these findings, Adams suggested that British teachers 
were more oriented towards learning, that New Zea- 
landers displayed concern for the student as a person, 
that Australian patterns were somewhat austere, and 
that Americans were unconcerned with achievement 
and discipline. 


5 


3. Explanations for National Differences in 
Teaching 

Ata superficial level it might be said that the explanation 
of differences revealed by comparative research lies in 
the design of that research itself—that teachers in one 
country are different from teachers in another country 
because they come from different countries. More satis- 
fying explanations for national differences in teaching 
are likely to emerge from attempts to relate national 
differences in other areas to those found in teaching. 
For example, systematic variations among countries in 
methods of recruiting and educating teachers, in the 
organization and administration of school systems, in 
economic circumstances, in religious beliefs, in language 
types, and in many other factors might be more valuable 
in understanding why teaching varies across countries 
than knowledge of teacher nationality. 

The IEA studies all included information about 
teachers’ background characteristics such as parental 
occupation, length of training, where trained, sex, age. 
and so on, but none of the studies drew upon such data 
in order to explain differences in teaching practices. 
The mathematics study (Husén 1967) included some 
consideration of determinants of classroom practices. 
Factors hypothesized to influence teacher performance 
were teacher perception of relative emphasis on dif- 
ferent topics in the curriculum, perception of freedom or 
restraint in curriculum and instruction, recent inservice 
training, and amount and type of preservice training. 
However, relationships between these and such vari- 
ables as opportunity to learn and use of “new math- 
ematics” were not reported. It was assumed that their 
influence would be apparent in direct association with 
student achievement. In the case of teachers’ per- 
ceptions of freedom from restraint this assumption was 
tested and unexpected results emerged. For both the 
13-year-olds and students in the final year of secondary 
schooling, in those countries where teachers perceived 
more freedom students tended to achieve less well in 
mathematics (correlation coefficients were —0.45 and 
—0.50, respectively). Why might these results be so? 
Presumably, the explanations are to be found in the 
ways in which teachers’ perceptions of freedom from 
restraints were manifested in the classroom. One might 
wonder whether students’ opportunities to learn the 
types of mathematical problems and exercises included 
in standardized tests of mathematics achievement would 
be affected by teachers’ freedom from restraints that 
are often imposed under conditions of uniform curricula 
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and reflected in standardized testing programmes. 
Further analysis of the results included in the report of 
the mathematics study (Husén 1967) indicates that in 
those countries where teachers’ perceptions of freedom 
were greater, students’ opportunities to learn items on 
the IEA achievement test tended to be lower. at both 
age levels (Spearman rank order correlation coefficient 
for 13-year-olds is —0.37 and for final-year students is 
—0.35). As is reported in the next section of this article, 
opportunity to learn was strongly associated with 
between-country achievement in mathematics. It could 
well be. therefore, that opportunity to learn is a key 
mediating variable affected by teachers’ perceptions 
of freedom and itself, in turn, affecting student 
achievement. 

In the other IEA studies potential relationships 
between background variables and teaching variables 
were not reported, and secondary analyses of the data 
gathered would probably produce interesting results. 
To date empirical investigation of the determinants of 
national differences in teaching practices appears to 
have been neglected and so explanations for those dif- 


ferences remain intuitive, speculative, and untested 
scientifically. 


4. The Effects of National Differences in Teaching 


The most obvious procedure for investigating inter- 
national relationships between differences in teaching 
and differences in educational outcomes such as student 
achievement is to compare distributions of national 
mean scores on the former with distributions of national 
mean scores on the latter to see if those nations which 
score higher on one tend to score higher on the other. 
However, the results of such comparisons have seldom 
been reported even in the IEA studies. Instead, those 
studies emphasized within-country relationships with 
student achievement and then compared the within- 
country correlations. 

The mathematics study (Husén 1967) and the science 
study (Comber and Keeves 1973) did, however, report 
both types of findings. In the former, for both groups 
of 13-year-olds it was found that student achievement 
was superior in every country and also between 
countries for students who had experienced *new math- 
ematics". The differences were especially large in Eng- 
land and Scotland, but were tiny in Finland and Japan. 
In the same study, for all three populations of students 
there was a large between-country correlation between 
hematics achievement 
Students and 0.80 for 
the relationship was 
fferences were found. 


) found in Japa 0. 
Australia (0.40), and the United States (0.29). e 


nd upon the amount of 
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variation in the teachers' ratings of opportunity to learn 
in those countries. Where curricula are more centralized 
and presumably more uniform there would be less varie 
ance in opportunity to learn and. thus. less possibility 
of sizable correlations with other variables including 
achievement. 

In the IEA science education study (Comber and 
Keeves 1973) the between-country relationship between 
opportunity to learn and student achievement was plot- 
ted for each of the three student groups. There appeared 
to be little or no relationship for 10-vear-olds, a strong 
positive relationship for 14-year-olds, and for the final- 
year students two positive relationships, one for the 
United States and the majority of Western European 
countries and another for the four developed Com- 
monwealth countries, Australia, England. New Zea- 
land, and Scotland whose mean achievement scores 
were somewhat higher than those for the first set of 
countries. The size of the within-country correlation 
coefficients for opportunity to learn and science achieve- 
ment varied from country to country and from age group 
to age group. For 10-year-olds the between-school eei 
relations were not reported, but the between-studen 
correlation was highest in India (0.23) and lowest m 
Japan (0.00). For 14-year-olds, the between-school car 
relation was largest in Scotland (0.58), England (0.45 n 
and Chile (0.44) and smallest in Finland (0.00) zn 
Japan (—0.02), with a small negative correlation appear- 
ing for Sweden (—0.11). For the oldest age group ml 
between-school correlations were highest in Englan 
(0.58) and the Netherlands (0.50) and lowest in Austra- 
lia (0.24) and Finland (0.22). d 

Other teaching variables for which correlations with 
achievement on a within-country basis were reported " 
several of the IEA studies included the use of audiovisua 
materials, textbooks, field trips, individual tutoring. 
within-class grouping, and drill materials, time spent 1n 
preparation of lessons and in marking students' work. 
In general the correlations involving these variables 
were small and few trends emerged. , 

In the two studies of foreign language teaching (Lewis 
and Massad 1975, Carroll 1975) teachers’ ratings of their 
own competence in the foreign language concerne 
were investigated. Neither study reported results 10 
such a way that simple cross-national comparisons O 
relationships with student outcome variables were per. 
muned. By inference it appears that these variables ha á 

y small and inconsistent effects on student achieve 
mete study of the teaching of English as a € 

guage (Lewis and Massad 1975). However, the 


appear to have been of sion; / of the 
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advantage in Listening. In Listening, this is an advantage 
that is nearly enough to save a year of instruction, according 
to the results shown here. Teacher competence, especially 
in speaking skills, apparently makes a substantial difference 
in student progress. (p. 272) 


The two foreign language studies also used the extent 
to which the new language was spoken, listened to, 
Written, and read in the classroom. Lewis and Massad 
(1975) reported that results involving those variables 
were inconsistent from country to country, but con- 
cluded that speaking. writing. and reading for pleasure 
in English in the classroom were conducive to higher 
achievement in English reading. Carroll (1975) con- 
cluded that "students placed in a teaching situation 
where they use French in the classroom a substantial 
amount of time, and rarely the mother tongue, have a 
decided advantage over students in classrooms where 
the opposite situation obtains" (p. 272). 

In the IEA study of civic education (Torney et al. 
1975), two classroom variables emerged as particularly 
significant in relation to student outcomes when those 
relationships were examined country by country. They 
were the encouragement of independence of opinion in 
the classroom and the practice of patriotic rituals such 
as flag raising, singing national anthems, and swearing 
oaths of allegiance. In every one of the 10 participat- 
ing countries, (Italy, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, New Zealand, Ireland, United States, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Iran and Israel), the encouragement of 
independent opinions made a positive contribution to 
14-vear-old students’ cognitive achievement in civic edu- 
cation. This result was repeated for 10-year-olds, but 
only three countries (Italy, Netherlands, and Federal 
Republic of Germany) were involved at that age level. 
In relation to the attitudinal outcome of anti-auth- 
oritarianism, the encouragement of independence of 
Opinion was again found to be a positive contributor for 
14-year-olds in every country except Finland and for 
i ents in five of seven countries, the excep- 
tions being Ireland and Finland. When the participation 
in political discussion was the criterion outcome, the 
encouragement of independence. of opinion in the 
classroom yielded positive results in every country for 
both 14-year-old and final-year students. 

The practice of patriotic rituals appeared to have 
negative effects upon cognitive achievement in civic 
education in all but one country (Italy) for 14-year- 
Olds and in every country for final-year students. Such 
Practices also appeared conducive to authoritarianism 
in 14-year-olds and final-year students in every country. 
nterestingly enough, they made a positive contribution 
to participation in political discussion in almost every 
Country for both those student populations. 

The civic education study employed a host of other 
teaching variables, including emphasis on nonpolitical 
aspects of citizenship, use of lectures, use of printed 
drill, use of standardized tests, projects, term papers. 
audiovisual media, ability grouping, lesson preparation, 
Teadiness to introduce sensitive issues, and stress on 


final-year stud 


facts. These variables had either inconsistent, unclear, 
or negligible effects on the outcome variables con- 
cerned. 


5. Conclusions 


Comparative studies of teaching. while few in number, 
have contributed some information about variations 
in teaching from country to country. They have also 
provided a little information about the extent to which 
teaching and learning relationships are generalizable 
across cultures, age groups. and subject areas. As 
argued below there is much more of this type of infor- 
mation to be desired. 

The greatest deficiency of comparative research on 
teaching has been in the explanation of differences 
among countries both in the occurrence of particular 
teaching practices and in their effects. This deficiency 
seems to have been caused mainly by adherence to a 
paradigm for research on teaching which ignores the 
likelihood that teacher background variables, such as 
formative experiences, influence student learning 
mainly as they are mediated through events that occur 
as teachers and students come together in educational 
contexts such as classrooms. Teacher and student back- 
ground variables have been seen only as direct pre- 
dictors to student outcomes and so their potential as 
sources of explanation of differences in classroom events 
has been ignored. 

Another deficiency in this research is more excusable, 
given the costs of avoiding it. The best way of measuring 
differences in teaching variables is not through paper- 
and-pencil instruments used in the studies reviewed 
here, but through observation of teaching as it occurs. 

Comparative research on teaching will be especially 
beneficial if it seeks to establish the extent to which 
generalizations about teaching and learning generated 
in one national or cultural setting are valid in others. 
Textbooks and other materials as well as training prac- 
tices developed for use in teacher education tend to 
reflect the results of research in developed Western 
countries. These are often adopted for use in other 
cultures without evidence of their validity in these dif- 
ferent contexts. Under these meagre conditions of 
knowledge there is a strong risk that the imported 
materials and practices are inferior to those which might 
be designed on the basis of locally derived research 
evidence. 
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Comparative Studies in Higher Education 
P. G. Altbach 


The comparative study of higher education, while a new 
development in the social sciences, has produced a 
considerable body of literature and is recognized as a 
relevant aspect of the study of postsecondary education. 
Comparative insights can provide a broad perspective, 
which is valuable even in purely national inquiries. 
The experiences, both positive and negative, of other 
countries and other academic systems can inform policy 
making and scholarly research. While it is seldom pos- 
sible to transfer academic models directly from nation 
to nation (although there have been many attempts to 
do so), the comparative perspective can inform decision 
making. Academic institutions have common historical 
roots and there is, in the contemporary world, con- 
siderable international contact among universities. 

There is no widely accepted discipline of comparative 
higher education with a specific methodology. Indeed, 
the term “comparative” is often misused in that it is 
applied to the study of educational phenomena in at 
least one country by a national of a different country. 
Relatively few studies are truly comparative in that they 
consider several nations in the context of an inves- 
tigation of a particular issue or set of issues. This article, 
therefore, is largely concerned with the specifically com- 
parative (more than one nation) aspects of the field of 
higher education. Most scholars approach the field from 
the methodological perspective of their own discipline, 
be it sociology, economics, or educational psychology. 
Thus, in most cases comparative higher education is 
more accurately the comparative sociology of higher 
education or the comparative economics of higher edu- 
cation. This orientation toward a specific academic disci- 
pline is probably necessary, given the complexity of the 
study of postsecondary education, but it does limit the 
scope of the writings in the field. 

Comparative higher education is related to the field 
of comparative education at large, which is older (sev- 
eral of its scholarly journals are more than 25 years old) 
and has a wider circle of practitioners. Comparative 
education also does not have a fully established meth- 
odology—although efforts have been made to develop 
one, and the field relies on its parent social sciences 
disciplines for direction. Most scholars in both fields 
agree that it is necessary to define a topic for con- 
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sideration carefully and to apply clearly articulated 
methodological research strategies. The data employed 
are inevitably complex and often not completely com- 
parable. The intrinsic problems of funding and imple- 
menting research on comparative higher education are 
considerable and account for the relatively small amount 
of truly comparative research. 

Comparative higher education emerged largely from 
the practical concerns of educators, government offi- 
cials, and others concerned with postsecondary 
education. The rapid growth that characterized hiene 
education in almost all countries following the Seconc 
World War led to a consideration of how to deal con- 
structively with growth. Policy makers looked to other 
countries for hints as to how to expand universities, how 
to deal with increased numbers of students, how Ka 
administer systems of higher education, and, in genera’, 
how to reform institutions under considerable stress- 
Later, in the 1960s, student unrest led to further re 
sideration of how to cope with activism by looking 
abroad for insights. Overseas models of mang 
governance, of faculty recruitment, and of econ 
ability were often considered in the heated debates tha 
were commonplace. 4 

Comparative higher education is undertaken by ? 
large variety of institutions and individuals. Or m 
ticular importance are the international and regiona 
Organizations which have funded studies and which 
collect data ona regular basis. UNESCO and its various 
agencies, such as the International Institute for Een 
cational Planning (IEP) and the European Cultura 
Foundation Institute of Education, the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) an 
particularly its Center for Educational Research an 
Innovation (CERI), the Council of Europe, the Region? 
Institute for Higher Education and Development i 
Singapore, the International Association of Unive" 
sities, and other organizations have been instrumental i? 
collecting data, sponsoring and disseminating research, 
and creating a community of scholars and practitione" 
concerned with the field. Several journals have peo 
active in publishing research in comparative higher udi 
cation. Higher Education, published in the Netherlan 7 
and edited by an international board, is devoted entirely 
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to the topic. The European Journal of Education, spon- 
sored by the Institute of Education in Paris, has also 
been active. Journals such as Comparative Education 
Review, Vergleichende Pädagogik. and Comparative 
Education provide regular outlets for scholarship in the 
field. There is a modest but strong infrastructure of 
Organizations and journals which serve the field with 
data, analysis, and publications. 

In addition to these widely available sources, there is 
a large body of research, produced by national agencies 
and individual scholars which is less widely publicized 
and is therefore much more difficult to obtain. For 
example, the National Board of Universities and Col- 
leges in Sweden and the Carnegie Council on Policy 
Studies in Higher Education in the United States have 
been actively engaged in research on higher education 
in their own countries and have also taken a modest 
interest in the comparative dimension. There is inevi- 
tably substantial difficulty in obtaining access to a vast 
amount of useful data—and analysis—relating to single 
countries which do not appear in bibliographies. 

It is possible to identify a number of themes that have 
been considered in comparative higher education. The 
following discussion identifies some of these themes and 
summarizes some basic perspectives. 


1. Historical Development of Higher Education 
and the Transfer of Academic Models 

With few exceptions (such as the Al-Azhar in Cairo) 
modern universities are Western in origin and basic 
design. Most stem from the medieval Paris model. 
Based on this model, such later institutions as Oxford 
and Cambridge in England, the nineteenth-century Ger- 
man university, and the American private university, 
such as Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, have all influ- 
enced higher education throughout the world. 

In many instances, this widespread transfer of aca- 
demic models from one country to another was brought 
about by colonialism—the impact of British academic 
institutions in the United States was due at first to 
Colonial domination. The contemporary importance of 
British and French academic models in much of Africa 
and Asia is also due to colonialism. In other cases, 
newly emerging nations consciously chose academic 
Models at the end of the nineteenth century. The Ger- 
man model had considerable influence in the United 
States at the same time. More recently, the American 
"land grant" model has been influential in India, Latin 

Merica, and parts of Africa. Much of Eastern Europe 
Utilized the German academic model, although there 
are some French influences as well. Academic models 
Were seldom transferred without alteration and it is 
Significant how some aspects of the model were accepted 
Whilst others were rejected in particular national 
Settings, It is clear, however, that higher education is 
Strongly influenced by cross-national currents. If there 
'5 any international community of scholarship, it is in 


large part based on the common historical origins of the 
world's universities. 


2. Curriculum 


A comparative study of the curriculum in higher edu- 
cation will also indicate many common elements. The 
classical and medieval liberal arts curricula retain some 
influence in many countries today, although, in general, 
universities have added training functions in a range of 
professional and applied fields in addition to those that 
have traditionally existed in law, medicine, and the 
church. Stemming from common roots, the con- 
temporary academic curriculum differs substantially 
from country to country, reflecting differing roles for 
postsecondary education. Clearly, the curriculum is at 
the very heart of the academic enterprise and deserves 
careful attention. Its historical development and con- 
temporary status can tell us much about the nature and 
purposes of higher education. 


3. Students 


The student unrest of the 1960s, which occurred in many 
countries, was a major stimulus to comparative higher 
education, as administrators and government officials 
sought to understand the causes for unrest and the 
means to deal with it. There is general agreement that 
student activism is largely a national phenomenon, 
stimulated by political and sometimes academic con- 
ditions within a particular country. Students in the in- 
dustrialized nations have from time to time been pol- 
itically active, but they have never succeeded in causing 
the downfall of a government (although they came fairly 
close to doing so in France in 1968). In the Third World, 
students have regularly overthrown governments in 
countries such as Thailand, the Republic of Korea, 
Ecuador, and Indonesia. Because students constitute 
one of the few politically articulate and easily mobilized 
groups, they are capable of dramatic political success. 
Despite a large quantum of literature on student activ- 
ism and some efforts to develop comparative expla- 
nations, there is no generally accepted "theory" to 
explain student unrest, perhaps because specific 
national circumstances play such an important role. 
There has also been a good deal of interest in the 
comparative study of social class, student attitudes 
towards both social and educational questions, and the 
like. In general, students come from the higher social- 
class groups in their societies, even in academic systems 
which permit wider access. Students generally have 
more liberal and radical attitudes on social and life-style 


issues. 


4. Expansion 


The most important characteristic of postwar higher 
education is expansion. Enrollments in almost every 
country grew dramatically, and along with them insti- 
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tutional adjustments of all kinds were made. As Martin 
Trow (1972) has stated, academic systems moved from 
elite (as in most of Europe) to mass and then finally 
toward universal access. This means that access to 
higher education was broadened from a very small 
segment of the elite to much wider social-class groups. 
As universities throughout the world searched for ways 
to deal constructively with the problems engendered 
by expansion, they began to look abroad for possible 
models. The United States, which already had a "mass 
higher education system with significant access provided 
to the middle class and to segments of the working class, 
offered some useful lessons to other countries. The 
American academic department, which provided con- 
siderably more flexibility and participation than the 
more rigid European "chair" system, was adapted in 
some nations. Many universities added layers of 
administration in order to serve the expanded needs 
of ever-increasing numbers. Multitiered postsecondary 
educational systems were, to some extent, copied from 
the American system of different levels of a roughly 
articulated higher education apparatus. The "new re- 
alities" of the 1980s have meant that expansion has 
slowed, or even ceased, in most industrialized nations, 
although it continues in many Third World nations. 


Thus, the problems of the next decade will probably be 
somewhat different. 


5. Summary 


These examples are indicative ofthe kinds of issue which 
comparative higher education can help to illuminate. 
It is clear that while realities differ significantly from 
country to country, reflecting different economic 
systems, levels of wealth, philosophies of higher 
education, and technological development, there are 
nevertheless many similarities among academic systems. 
Comparative higher education points out both the simi- 
larities and the differences in an effort to illuminate 
national problems and issues from a broader perspec- 
tive. An understanding of the differences between, for 
example, the academic realities of the Third World, with 
massive pressures for expansion and for participation in 
national development and with very limited resources, 
and the industrialized nations, with quite different but 
nevertheless perplexing problems of their own, indicates 
the scope of comparative higher education. By under- 
standing these differences it may be possible to deal 
more effectively with the inevitably unequal relation- 
ships between these countries. Comparative higher edu- 


cation, therefore. is not an academic discipline or even 
a subfield at the present time. It is, rather. a way 
of thinking about postsecondary education that will 
broaden perspectives and point to the experiences of 
other countries. Postsecondary education is uniquely 
well-suited to comparative analysis because of common 
historical roots and a significant level of cross-national 
interaction. 
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Comparative Studies in Adult and Lifelong Education 
C. J. Titmus 


Little attention has been devoted in comparative edu- 
cation to the marginal area of adult education. Thus, as 


significance after the Second World War, comparativ? 
educational opportunities for adults became of global 


studies in this field developed independently, not 25 : 
subsection of, but as a supplement to, comparati" 
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education. In this article the development, purposes, 
topics of study, problems, and issues of comparative 
adult education are considered, together with the added 
dimensions of lifelong and recurrent education. 


l. Development 


Quite early in its history adult education acquired an 
international dimension through such organizations as 
the Young Men's Christian Association (YMCA) and, in 
1925, the World Organization for Adult Education, 
which attracted into membership most of the countries 
in which the education of adults was established on any 
substantial scale. It did not survive the Second World 
War. but after 1945 its work was taken up by a number 
of world and regional organizations. 

Perhaps because they were created just as adult edu- 
cation began its expansion worldwide, several United 
Nations agencies, the World Bank, and the Organ- 
isation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD). among other bodies, became involved in stud- 
ies of the educational needs and realizations of adults. 
Several UNESCO regional centres have been particularly 
active in this field. Also at a regional level the Council 
of Europe, the European Community, and the Organ- 
ization of American States have played a similar role. 

A number of nongovernmental organizations have 
been formed. These include the Asian and South Pacific 
Bureau of Adult Education (ASPBAE), the African 
Adult Education Association (AAEA), and the Euro- 
pean Bureau of Adult Education (EBAE) and, since 
1973, a world association, the International Council of 
Adult Education (ICAE). all a product of interest in 
international development and all stimulating it through 
their meetings and publications. 

Their work has greatly helped to create a demand 
for more effective ways of comparing adult education 
activities in different countries. The First International 
Conference on the subject was held at Exeter, New 
Hampshire, in 1966 on the initiative of the International 
Congress of University Adult Education (Liveright and 
Haygood 1968). Over the years since then efforts have 
continued slowly to build it up as à field of prote 
Study. Mainly in North America and Europe scholars 
have been feeling their way towards real comparison 
through rule of thumb studies of practice, while others 
have been trying to devise a framework of principles. 
Purposes, and methods appropriate to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of adult education. 

It may be asked whether in all this they have not been 
Te-inventing the wheel. whether they should not have 
learned their lessons from the work already done in 
Comparative education. This has indeed occurred 
Bennett et al. 1975), but just as students of other 
aspects of adult education have been wary of too 
Slavishly following the ideas of educational science. so 

ave some comparativists and for similar reasons. Com- 
Parative education concerns itself for the most part with 
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a narrower field than its name implies, concentrating 
its attention on school and higher education systems; 
comparative adult education, it is therefore argued. 
does not cast a spotlight on one part within comparative 
education, but it shines it on a new part of the field. 
This new area has features it does not share with initial 
education, so that a critical assessment of the appli- 
cability of comparative education's experience to com- 
parative adult education is needed. 


2. Purposes of Comparative Adult Education 


Other things being equal the purposes of comparative 
adult education ought to be broadly similar to those 
of comparative education. Since they are not equal. 
expectations of achievement in the short or medium 
term are rather more limited. The Exeter Conference 
suggested areas for further study, for example. data 
gathering about activities; the development of a tax- 
onomy of adult education structures; the definition of 
terms and concepts; cultural. political. and economic 
impacts on the nature and organization of adult 
education. These would pave the way for comparison 
rather than be topics of comparison (Liveright and 
Haygood 1968). Kidd identified a modest set of goals: 


to become better informed about the educational system for 
adults of other countries: 

to become better informed about the ways in which people 
in other cultures have carried out certain social functions by 
means of education; 

to become better informed about the historical roots of 
certain activities and thus to develop criteria for assessing 
developments and testing possible outcomes: 

to better understand the educational forms and systems 
Operating in one’s own country; 

to satisfy an interest in how other human beings live and 
learn; 

to better understand oneself: 

to reveal how one’s cultural biases and personal attributes 
affect one’s judgments about possible ways of carrying on 
learning transactions. (Bennett et al. 1975 p. 10) 


It appears that he considered comparative studies prin- 
cipally as illuminating the understanding of practitioners 
in the field. There is no reference to their application 
as a direct aid to decision making, which now seems the 
principal concern of comparative education. In fact 
most people now engaged in comparative adult 
education, while they would not repudiate Kidd, would 
agree with King that all comparative studies today are 
intended to aid decisions (King 1967). There is, 
however, considerable awareness that the means are 
not yet equal to the task, with the consequence that, 
although realities of funding and the immediacy of 
policy making call for the application to specific issues 
of such means as we have, some scholars believe that the 
emphasis should lie on more long term and theoretical 
studies, designed to perfect the tools of enquiry and 
fundamental understanding of the education of adults 
and the context in which these specific issues arise. 
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3. Subjects of International and Comparative 
Study 


The growth of adult education and the development of 
identifiable national patterns of provision as worldwide 
phenomena only belong to the period since the Second 
World War. Hence, of necessity, there has been a 
continuing flow of basic single-nation studies. Many are 
purely factual descriptions of what is done and how it 
is organized, notably those which are sponsored or 
published by government agencies. The Scandinavian 
countries have brought out a number of these accounts, 
individually or in collaboration. More attempts at analy- 
sis and judgment are to be found in the work of private 
scholars. For the most part they write about their own 
countries, but foreigners have offered a new perspective 
and perception to single-nation studies (Titmus 1967). 

Since 1977 the European Centre for Leisure and 
Education in Prague has, with UNESCO's financial 
support, commissioned 12 studies of individual Euro- 
pean states. They are intended to provide the basis for 
comparative investigation of the structures 
ization of adult education in Europe (European Centre 
for Leisure and Education 1977-84). This project, still 
incomplete, constitutes the most ambitious yet in com- 
parative adult education. 

Intergovernmental organizations have called for 
reports on adult education provision from their member 
states and have then commissioned general regional or 
global overviews based on the material supplied. As an 
example, the Council of Europe published Today and 
Tomorrow in European Adult Education, which covered 
recent developments, current problems and possible 
progress in its member states (Simpson 1972). As part 
of the preparations for its periodic world conferences on 
adult education UNESCO has several times commissioned 
global reviews, which have constituted the best factual 
and analytical accounts of adult education's worldwide 
growth (Lowe 1975). 

The overview or cross-nationa 
product of initiatives 
education. This is in larg 
are intended to transce 


and organ- 


more valuable in 
that they may apply to future contexts. 


in the world, to 
the World Bank, 
al agencies have 
education's largest 
€ involved workers 
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taneously to a number of different national situations, 
thus creating cases more than usually favourable to 
comparative | study. Indeed out of all this ed 
have come many reports, of campaigns in individual 
countries, in groups of countries, and of world studies 
(UNESCO 1976). 

Nonformal education and the development needs of 
the Third World have also been the focus of interna 
tional initiatives and of comparative studies on a large 
scale (Ahmed and Coombs 1975). Sociocultural ani- 
mation, closely related to nonformal education, 
without the development dimension, was for gk 
years the subject of a Council of Europe project. whic) 
produced a number of papers from member pon ie 

Where topics in adult education have been subjecte 
to extended international or crossnational study, it has 
usually been because they have captured the attention 
of some international organization, governmental s 
nongovernmental, and that they have some per ee 
policy significance. The OECD has sponsored stu se n 
learning opportunities for adults, of adult participa zx 
in study, and of recurrent education. In hacen 
literacy, UNESCO has encouraged work on lifelong e | 
cation and adult education terminology (Titmus pu 
1979). The European Bureau of Adult Education Ie 
made a speciality of collating and reviewing e rant 
(European Bureau of Adult Education 1985) an Seb 
minology (European Bureau of Adult Education 2 

Some topics have, however, generated their own rom 
of steam and have stimulated a wide range of studi i 
from many different sources. Women's education in 
theme to which many articles and several books hero 
been devoted (European Centre for the Developme ^ 
of Vocational Training 1982). The literature of ues 
Tespondence and distance education overlaps wit 
accounts of the use of mass media in adult e 
and of open learning Systems (Harry et al. 1982). it 
experience of other countries in the training of eit 
educators is seen to be of central importance as t 
professionalization of the field has developed an 
numerous descriptive accounts have been given (uci 
1977), some devoted to the training of specialists SUC 
as vocational educators (Théry 1984). m 

As the drive to achieve the right of adults leave fro : 
work for educational Purposes without loss of erigi 
gained momentum, governments, confronted with ud 
Prospect of having to make policy decisions on ae 
subject, commissioned, singly or through intergover 
mental organizations, a number of studies of paid € 
cational leave practice. For example, the Bit 
sponsored an enquiry into France, the Federal Repub 5 
of Germany, and Sweden (Charnley 1975); the OE 
undertook several Pieces of work: and a feum n. 
European experience was specifically undertaken 


; igt 
ces ican consumption (von Moltke and Schneevol’ 


Paid educational 
vocational educatio 
tion has been dir 


It 
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education except. perhaps, literacy. For example, 
UNESCO has published a series of reports on developing 
countries, including Botswana. Egypt, Argentina, and 
the Republic of Korea. A number of regional over- 
views have appeared (Corvalan 1977). The European 
Centre for the Development of Vocational Training 
(CEDEFOP), set up by the European Communities, has 
been particularly active in sponsoring single-nation stud- 
ies and regional syntheses on youth unemployment and 
Vocational training, equal opportunities for women 
(CEDEFOP 1982), the training of educators (Théry 1984), 
and migrant workers. | 


4. Comparative Studies in Lifelong and Recurrent 
Education 


Comparative studies, like other studies in adult 
education, increasingly take a lifelong perspective, with- 
Out for the most part addressing their topics explicitly 
within the concept of lifelong education. The distinction 
between youth and continuing education is rather more 
blurred in developing countries and studies of literacy 
campaigns, nonformal education, and integrated rural 
development are necessarily conducted in a cradle to 
grave framework. In advanced countries adult or con- 
tinuing education is still perceived and studied as a 
distinct sector. On the other hand there is a tendency 
to include lifelong or recurrent education in titles of 
publications, with only minimal attention to the wider 
Concepts. 

However, for a number of years the Council of 
Europe conducted an inquiry into the extent to which 
permanent education or lifelong education was being 
achieved in its member states and followed it up with 
Several experimental projects in permanent education 
(Schwartz et al. 1977). The UNESCO Institute for Edu- 
cation, Hamburg. has made for itself a corner in lifelong 
education, but its work is largely conceptual and general 
and its cases are mainly school oriented. The Organ- 
isation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) was principally responsible for launching the 
Concept of recurrent education internationally. The 
idea, the alternation of periods of education with 
Periods of work or other activity throughout life, has 
attracted comparative study because it is more concrete 
than that of lifelong education and is already to some 
degree realized in adult vocational education and is 
linked closely to issues of paid educational leave 
(Schuller and Megarry 1979). 


5. Problems and Issues Confronting Comparative 
Adult Education 


From this selective account of subjects and publications 
it is easy to derive an exaggerated impression of com- 
Parative adult education's achievements. It is still largely 
at the stage of descriptive surveys, often incomplete and 
Impressionistic, if not anecdotal. Analysis and expla- 


nation of phenomena in contextual terms are frequently 
weak. Comparison, in the sense of identifying dif- 
ferences and similarities between phenomena, is rare. 
Many so-called comparative studies consist of juxta- 
positions rather than comparisons. There are very few 
examples of explanatory comparison (Titmus 1981). 

Students of comparative adult education have been 
conscious of their imperfections, perhaps excessively 
so. Kidd exhorted those in comparative adult education 
to pay more attention to developing systematic methods 
of enquiry (Kidd 1981) and in recent years his advice 
has been taken up (Titmus 1985). The ECLE comparative 
research into the structures and organization of adult 
education in Europe has been as occupied in devising 
an appropriate methodology and a framework as in 
conducting single-nation studies (Maydl et al. 1983). 

But the problems do not lie so much in the techniques 
of enquiry as in the state of adult education itself. 
To compare phenomena in it is particularly difficult, 
because of the breadth and diversity of what is com- 
prehended within the term "adult education", of the 
variations in meaning given to it from country to 
country, if indeed a concept of it as a distinctive process 
or system exists at all. 

It is rich but not precise in its terminology and the 
connotations of its terms have been very culturally 
specific. Some progress is, however, being made 
towards international understanding by the definition 
of its vocabulary and the compilation of international 
glossaries. That of the EBAE, first produced in English. 
French, and German (EBAE 1980), has now fathered 
supplements in Italian and Dutch, the UNESCO one has 
grown from English, French, and Spanish to include 
Arabic (Titmus et al. 1979) and an offshoot has 
appeared in Chinese (People's Republic of China 1985). 

Whereas initial education has a common framework, 
to which national systems either conform or aspire. 
adult education is still very largely unstructured 
throughout the world, or else the structure is complex 
and the patterns yet to be identified with confidence— 
hence the ECLE research already referred to. 

It is because of its continuing state of flux and our 
ignorance of its constituent elements that some com- 
parative scholars believe in the current necessity to 
undertake macro studies, which help to map the field 
of adult education, identify the determinant influences 
upon it and its influence upon the society in which it 
exists. Specific, limited enquiries into components of it 
have contributions to make to decisions directly affect- 
ing educational practice, but they have little value unless 
they can be set within their societal context, however 
broadly this has to be sketched in. l : 

Macro or micro comparative studies in adult 
education, however, are most handicapped by a dearth 
of quantitative data. The fragmentation of the field, 
lack of organization, and a traditional reluctance to 
attribute much importance to numbers has meant that 
statistics have either not been compiled or have been 
presented in unusable forms. Some attempts have been 
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made to encourage their collection internationally 
according to a uniform pattern (UNESCO 1975), but 
without significant success. For example, a substantial 
survey of adult education in nine industrial countries 
found it impossible to undertake a planned comparative 
study of participation statistics for lack of comparable 
data (Peterson et al. 1982). 

The conditions do not yet exist therefore within adult 
education, nor yet do the means, for researchers to 
undertake complex qualitative and quantitative com- 
parisons of the kind now being attempted in com- 
parative education. At present, and for some time to 
come, they will be restricted to qualitative ones. Their 
role will continue to be in great part that of explorers 
in still largely unexplored territory. Much more work 
needs to be done on deciding what data is essential, in 
what form it should be gathered, and exerting influence 
to see that this is done. The only area where one 
may hope for success is, unfortunately, that of adult 
vocational education, where governments can see the 
desirability of devoting organization and money to the 
collection of reliable statistics, because they relate to 
the labour market. Nevertheless the qualitative and 
conceptual work that may be done may be of the highest 


value, both to comparative studies and to the field of 
adult education. 
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and cites several specific examples that can be roughly 
classified under three headings: (a) general studies, 
which encompass a wide diversity of nonformal edu- 
cational activities; (b) specialized studies. which focus 
more narrowly on particular types of program: and (c) 
integrated studies, which examine broader development 
projects or programs containing integrated nonformal 
education components. 

Nonformal education is viewed here as simply a gen- 
eric name for the large and highly diversified family 
of organized educational activities outside the formal 
system—whether operating separately or as an integral 
part of some broader activity—and intended to serve 
selected learning needs of particular subgroups in the 
population. Comparative studies are defined as studies 
that describe, critically analyze, and systematically com- 
Pare (generally on the basis of empirical case studies) 
two or more nonformal educational activities operating 
in different geographic and socioeconomic settings. This 
tight definition automatically excludes, but with no 
invidious distinction intended, many other studies and 
writing on nonformal education that have appeared 
Since the early 1970s. ] 

The initial impetus for these new-type comparative 
studies, and for the remarkable worldwide upsurge of 
interest in nonformal education, was sparked by the 
"world educational crisis" that appeared unexpectedly 
in the late 1960s. This crisis revealed deep flaws in the 
Narrow-visioned strategy of linear expansion of 
inherited formal educational systems that had under- 
Pinned the dramatic quantitative growth of education 
in virtually all countries since the early 1950s. A widely 
discussed book that diagnosed the crisis concluded, 
among other things, that future strategies should pay 
much more attention to "that bewildering assortment 
9f nonformal educational activities that constitute—or 
Should constitute—an important complement to formal 
education in any nation's total education effort." These 
Activities, it argued, “touch the lives of many people 
and, when well directed, have a high potential for 
Contributing quickly and substantially to individual and 
National development" (Coombs 1968 Chap. 5). 

Starting in 1970, several international development 
agencies—in particular the World Bank, the United 

ations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and the United 

tates Agency for International Development (USAID) 
—followed up this diagnosis by funding a series of 
New research projects aimed at learning more about 
the characteristics and potentialities of nonformal edu- 
Cation and at developing useful guidelines for operating 
Agencies interested in expanding their activities in this 


Neglected area. 


l. Research Studies 


1.1 General Comparative Studies 

Ome of these first research probings into nonformal 
*ducation in the early 1970s took the form of com- 
Parative studies (as defined above). They had two other 


distinctive features: first, they were designed primarily 
to serve the expressed needs of practitioners and thus 
were strongly oriented toward policy and operational 
questions; second, they undertook numerous critical 
case studies of actual programs with a view to extracting 
from their collective experiences specific lessons and 
general principles that could be helpful to others. In 
all three respects, they differed greatly from previous 
studies associated with the academic field of com- 
parative education. 

The first of these pioneering studies (Sheffield and 
Diejomaoh 1972) was conducted by the African-Ameri- 
can Institute under a contract with USAID. Its purpose 
was to identify and assess "successful, innovative and 
transferable" nonformal education programs in selected 
African countries, particularly programs leading to 
employment (which, in the circumstances, meant mainly 
self-employment). The study gathered information from 
available documents on some 75 programs in a dozen 
different countries and developed in-depth analytical 
case studies on five of these. The concluding analytical 
section of the final report sets out a variety of significant 
operational conclusions based on a comparative exam- 
ination of the various programs. Significantly, though 
the authors ventured to differentiate between the rela- 
tively less and more successful programs, they were 
skeptical about the "transferability" of the more suc- 
cessful ones, implying that each program had to be 
tailored to its particular clients and their environment. 

The most extensive (and by general reputation the 
most influential) of the early general comparative stud- 
ies were the two companion projects undertaken in 1970 
by the International Council for Educational Devel- 
opment (ICED), sponsored respectively by the World 
Bank and UNICEF. Their prime purpose was to examine 
a wide variety of nonformal education programs in all 
developing regions—relating especially to the needs of 
children and out-of-school youth (the UNICEF study) 
and of small farmers, artisans, craftspersons, and other 
rural entrepreneurs (the World Bank study)—with a 
view to distinguishing and assessing different 
approaches to nonformal education, the kinds of cli- 
enteles they serve, their costs and effectiveness, various 
environmental factors that help or hamper their success. 
and their relation to various types of development activi- 
ties and to formal education. Five features of these ICED 
projects are especially noteworthy: first, the unusual 
breadth, depth, and critically analytical nature of their 
numerous case studies (Ahmed and Coombs 1974), 
which later inspired a much wider use of the "case study 
approach" by others; second, their extensive involve- 
ment of practitioners in many domestic and interna- 
tional development agencies in the process of planning 
and carrying out the research; third, their empirically 
based definition of nonformal education _and their 
illustrative list of “minimum essential learning needs 
of children and youth growing up in rural areas, which 
were soon widely adopted; fourth, the emphasis in their 
conclusions on the need for a more integrated and 
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community-based approach to rural development 
efforts of all kinds; and fifth, the substantial influence 
the reports had on major policy and program changes 
made by national and international development agen- 
cies (Coombs et al. 1973, Coombs and Ahmed 1974, 
Ahmed 1975). 

A quite different type of general study, which 
emerged from the special program on nonformal edu- 
cation established at Michigan State University in the 
early 1970s, brought together in one large volume sum- 
mary descriptions—with occasional comparative analy- 
ses—of a large number and variety of nonformal 
educational activities, based on documentation gath- 
ered from a wide variety of sources throughout the 
developing world (Kleis 1974). This volume, though not 
designed for an audience of practitioners and based 
largely on collected documents rather than original case 
studies, constitutes a rich source of ideas, clues, and 


references on nonformal education for other researchers 
and analysts. 


1.2 Specialized Comparative Studies 


During the latter half of the 1970s and the early 1980s, 
a variety of comparative studies appeared that focused 
on particular categories of clients or particular methods 


and techniques of nonformal education. Illustrative of 
these studies are: 


(a) A critical assessment of UNESCO’s Experimental 
World Literacy Program, based on a comparative 
examination of projects in 11 countries (UNESCO/ 
UNDP 1976). 

(b) A study of achievement motiy 
formal education, encompassin 
India (Haredero 1977) 


ation through non- 

g 18 rural villages in 

(c) A comparative “‘state of the art” study on the train- 
ing and utilization of paraprofessionals in various 
types of rural development programs, by a Cornell 
University team (Esman et al. 1980). 


(d) A comparative study for the World Bank on the 
uses of radio in nonformal education, based on 
evidence from a variety of developing Countries 

(Jamison and McAnany 1978). 

All of the above studies contain useful information 

ideas, and guidance for policy- and program-planning 


purposes. They also have substantial value for further 
research, 


1.3 Integrated Comparative Studies 


A growing number and variety of comparative studies 
were undertaken in the 1970s that applied the new case- 
study approach to the evaluation of Particular types 
of sectoral programs or to multipurpose development 
programs that contained substantial nonformal edu- 


cation components integrated with other kinds of 
component. 
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Two good examples of sector-oriented comparative 
studies of this sort are: a study sponsored by the World 
Health Organization, which examined 10 different 
approaches to rural primary health care, based on case 
studies from Asia, Africa. and Latin America (Newell 
1975); and a comparative study. commissioned by 
USAID. on alternative strategies for assisting small far- 
mers, founded on a detailed examination of 36 projects 
in Africa and Latin America (Morss et al. 1975). 

Examples of comparative studies of multisectoral pro- 
grams include: a study of animation rurale in Niger and 
Senegal that grew out of the USAID-supported special 
program on nonformal education at the University of 
Massachusetts (Moulton 1977): a more recent study by 
Save the Children on strategies for bringing women into 
the community development process (Levy 1981): and 
asomewhat similar composite study compiled by UNICEF 
and bearing on children and women. . 

The most far-ranging comparative study in this cat- 
egory was conducted by ICED in the late 1970s as a 
follow-up to its earlier, more general studies of non- 
formal education. It focused on a variety of innovative 
programs in several Asian countries, aimed at goon 
different aspects of rural family life (e.g.. health. food. 
water, family planning, shelter, cash-paying productive 
activities for women), and more particularly on ee 
of achieving a more integrated, community-base¢ 
approach to these objectives (Coombs 1980, 1981). 


2. Future Studies 


Virtually all of the new studies of nonformal education 
in the 1970s related to the special conditions of ge 
oping countries and particularly to the needs of p 
poorest segments of their populations. especially ! 

rural areas. This has tended to give a distorte i 
impression of nonformal education as simply a “POO! 
man’s education” and an “alternative” to formal s 
cation. Nothing could be further from the truth: 
however. The most industrialized countries (the Unite 

States, for example) make much more extensive an 

diverse use of nonformal education than developing 
countries have done thus far, not only to serve the nee : 
of the disadvantaged and relatively uneducated. b" 
to enable the most highly trained professionals (e.£- 
medical doctors, space scientists, electronic engineers; 
and high-level military officers and corporate 27 

government executives) to keep abreast of the rap" 
advances of knowledge and technologies in thei 
respective fields, Ironically, however, little researc 
attention has yet been given to this vitally importa” 
assortment of nonformal education in the richest an 

most developed countries, where the focus of € al 
sional eS remi arg ed n em 
: ;, 5 situation seems likely to chang.” 
AOWEVer, Since a large conference on rural education ! 

industrialized countries, organized in 1981 by organ 
isation for Economic Co-operation and Developm? 

(OECD), concluded that OECD member states could lea? 
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much from the achievements of developing countries in 
this neglected area of nonformal education and 
development. 

Anyone interested in keeping abreast of studies and 
publications on nonformal education will find the fol- 
lowing bulletins useful: (a) The NFE Exchange (Michigan 
State University. East Lansing. Michigan 48824, USA): 
(b) uvEscO Adult Education (UNESCO, Paris, France): 
(c) Ideas and Action (Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, Rome, Italy); (d) Development Communication 
Report (Academy for Educational Development, 1414 
22nd St. Nw, Washington, DC 20037, USA): (e) Interna- 
tional Council for Adult Education Newsletter (Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto M55 1V6, 
Ontario, Canada); and (f) Rural Extension, Education 
and Training Abstracts (Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureau, Farnham Royal, Slough, SL2 3BN, UK). 
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of 
Education 


Afghanistan 
D. D-F. Lin 


The Democratic Republic of Afghanistan is a land- 
locked state bounded on the north by the Soviet Union, 
on the west by Iran, on the east and south by Pakistan, 
and on the extreme northeast by the People's Republic 
of China. The country was formerly a Moslem kingdom, 
which became a republic in 1973. The present govern- 
ment was formed in 1978 after an armed coup d'état. 

; Afghanistan covers an area of about 650,000 square 
Kilometers (250,965 square miles), mainly of high 
regions above an altitude of 1,200 meters. In the winter, 
periodic blizzards from the northwest bring heavy snow 
to the high mountains. The average yearly rainfall varies 
from 12 inches (30.5 cm) near the capital of Kabul in 
the east to 2 inches (5.1 cm) in the western desert 
regions, This dryness results in sparse vegetation that 
serves chiefly as pasturage for the herds of the nation’s 
large number of nomadic tribes, which comprise about 
16 percent of a total national population of over 15.5 
million people. The population increases at a rate of 
between 2.2 and 2.7 percent a year. The country’s 
climatic conditions pose serious problems for edu- 
cational development, since providing schools and stu- 
dent transportation is difficult under the conditions of 
frequent inclement weather and widespread distribution 


of nomadic tribes. 


1. Social, Economic, and Political Conditions 


Nearly all Afghans are Moslems, and over 80 percent 
are of the Sunni sect. The ethnic groups include about 
60 percent Pushtuns, 30 percent Tajiks, and 5 percent 
Uzbeks. The remaining 5 percent are composed of 
Hazaras, Hindus, Sikhs, and Jews. Among the many 
languages, the two most widely spoken are Pashto 
Iranian and Dari (Farsi). which are used by more than 
80 percent of the people. With an augmented Arabic 
Script, these two tongues have been adopted as the 
Official national languages and the media of instruction 
in the schools since 1936. Such a two-language policy 
has made it necessary for many students to take instruc- 
tion in an unfamiliar language. A further burden is that 
Of studying the Moslem holy scriptures—principally the 
Koran—in the Arabic language. 

For a variety of reasons, including the complicated 
language conditions and the shortage of qualified edu- 
cational personnel and instructional materials, Afghani- 
Stan has suffered great difficulties in improving the 
literacy rate. In 1965, only 6.4 percent of the population 
above age 14 were literate. By 1975. only 12.2 percent 


above age 5 could read, and by 1978 conditions were 
hardly any better. The literacy rates in rural areas and 
among women have been particularly low. with more 
than 98 percent of females over age 6 illiterate. 

Nearly three-fourths of the labor force is engaged in 
agriculture, which accounted for half of the gross 
national product and 80 percent of export earnings in 
1980. The most profitable mining resource has been 
natural gas, most of which is piped to the Soviet Union 
in payment for imports and debts. The major industries 
include cotton textiles, chemical fertilizers, and leather 
goods. However, with no seaports or rail lines and 
without the water resources that would produce indus- 
trial-level electric power, the country has been unable 
to develop either a prosperous economy or a well- 
financed, efficient educational enterprise. 

In terms of political structure, the nation became a 
constitutional monarchy in 1931 and remained in that 
form until the king, Zahir Shah, was ousted in 1973 and 
a republic established. The leaders of the republic in 
1978 were replaced in a coup d'état, with fierce fighting 
continuing into the 1980s between traditionalist Moslem 
tribesmen and the new government's armed forces. 
Even with the aid of troops from the Soviet Union, the 
government was unable to suppress the rebellion and 
the society suffered considerable disorder. In 1981, 
nearly one-seventh of the entire Afghan population 
escaped to Pakistan and Iran. The war not only caused 
much damage to agricultural production and animal 
herds, but seriously disrupted the conduct of education. 


2. Educational Development 


Education in Afghanistan can be traced back to the pre- 
Islamic period, when the aim of education was to bring 
moral enlightenment through Hindu and Buddhist 
teachings. After the Arab conquest of the seventh cen- 
tury AD, the Moslem mosques became the educational 
centers, where religious leaders—the Mullas—taught 
the Koran, Islamic history, Arabic grammar, literature, 
logic, and philosophy. In the seventeenth century, 
geography and mathematics were added. 

The first secular schools, with foreign teachers for the 
new subjects, were started by Amir Mohammed Khan 
in 1859, but not until the 1920s was modern education 
really begun, with the first high schools and vocational 
schools and the first girls’ school established as a result 
of increasing foreign influence. Kabul University was 
started in 1932 as a medical faculty: then. in 1947, it 
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combined with the faculties of law (founded in 1938), 
science (1942), and letters (1944) to form a com- 
prehensive university when the nation became a mem- 
ber of UNESCO. The university in 1980 had 10 faculties 
and a polytechnic institute for training engineers. 
During the latter years of the monarchy, the 1940s 
through the 1960s, marked progress was recorded in 
providing schooling for a growing percentage of the 
school-age population, with enrollments rising from 
62.000 in 1940 to over 500,000 by the late 1960s. The 
primary-school curriculum emphasized the Koran and 
Islamic theology. In the middle school, the emphasis 
was on mathematics, science, history, geography, and 
languages. Teaching methods stressed rote learning. 
In 1975, following the establishment of the republic, 
educational aims emphasized the development of self- 
reliance, moral values, mastery of the national culture, 
respect for work, and a sense of social justice and 
responsibility. Whereas previously, under the influence 
of United States educators, the country had established 
a 6-3-3-4 education ladder, in 1975, the schooling hier- 
archy was changed into an 8-4-4 sequence, and a new 
10-year cycle for primary and secondary education was 
introduced in 1981. In keeping with à new vision of 
national socioeconomic development, many general 
secondary schools were changed into vocational insti- 
tutions, focusing on agricultural and technical studies. 
Primary-school graduates were selected for secondary 
education by new admission rules, and short-term 
vocational courses were introduced. 
By 1978, the enrollment in the nation's higher learn- 
ing institutions had reached 1,118, with more than half 
of the students in teacher-training and engineering pro- 
grams. The length of preservice training for primary- 
school teachers at the secondary-school level has been 
from one to three years, while higher teachers’ colleges 
have offered a two-year junior-college program for pre- 
paring secondary-school teachers. The Teacher Train- 
ing Academy, assisted by UNESCO experts, recruited 
university graduates for training to become educational 
specialists and instructors in teacher-training programs. 
Following the coup of 1978, the National Ministry of 
Education took charge of all educational affairs under 
the supervision of the nation's Revolutionary Council 
and its president. At that time. a 20-year economic and 
military treaty was signed with the Soviet Union, and 
Soviet scholars were brought in to advise on teaching 
methodology and political education. Education at all 
levels was declared to be free of charge, and compulsory 
education for the primary grades became official policy. 
However, because of the nation's continuing social 
disorder and the shortage of schools and teaching per- 
sonnel. the compulsory-education goal could not be 
achieved immediately. In 1979, only an estimated 22 
percent of the elementary-school-age population (ages 
6-13) of 1.139,592 were attending school, with six times 
more males enrolled than females. Only 7 percent of 


school-age girls attended primary and secondary 
schools. 
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In 1979, the government announced a new five-year 
social and economic development plan that provided 
for a 5 percent annual growth in the economy and the 
achievement of universal primary education by 1984. 
The government also launched a new adult-literacy 
campaign and adopted a policy of conciliation and 
respect for Islam in order to encourage the country's 
Moslems to join a broad-based united political front. At 
the same time, examinations for high-school admission 
were abolished. 

A key feature of educational-development plans for 
the 1980s is an attempt to tip the balance of educational 
opportunity more toward the less privileged members 
of the society, including the ethnic minorities. In 1980, 
the goal for the renewed literacy campaign was set to 
eliminate illiteracy among males by 1990 and to provide 
voluntary female literacy. The government also pro- 
posed that the educational system below the tertiary 
level be comprised of primary schools, basic-education 
middle schools, full-program middle schools (providing 
a complete academic curriculum), and religious schools. 
Children aged 10 to 14 who had never attended school 
could enroll in two-year accelerated primary programs. 
Also in 1980, the responsibility for all national edu- 
cational affairs was assigned jointly to the Ministry of 
Education and a Ministry of Higher Education. 

How well these plans can be carried out clearly 
depends upon several crucial factors, particularly on 
such conditions as the state of civil war and presence of 
Soviet troops in the country, attitudes of the populace 
regarding the role of women in the society, the difficulty 
of providing suitable teachers and instructional ma- 
terials under the country's multilingual conditions, the 
treatment of ethnic minorities, and the strength of the 
economy. 
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S. Temo 


Albania is situated in the southwestern part of the 
Balkan peninsula. It has an area of 28,748 square kilo- 
meters (12,000 square miles) and had a population of 
2,900,700 in 1984, with a rate of population increase 
of 19.9 per 1,000. Albanians are descendants of the 
Illyrians, one of the most ancient stocks of the Balkans. 
and have ancient patriotic, cultural, and educational 
traditions. 

Albania won its independence from centuries-long 
Ottoman rule in 1912. In 1939, it was occupied by Italy 
and later in the Second World War by Germany. The 
country was liberated from foreign occupation and 
became independent on 29 November 1944 under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of Albania (today 
the Party of Labor of Albania—PLA). headed by Enver 
Hoxha. Albania is a People's Socialist Republic. From 
being a backward agrarian country ruled by feudal laws, 
Albania has become industrialized and completely elec- 
trified. It is tax-free and has free education and medical 
services. Agriculture is collectivized. 

The economy and culture are subject to planned 
development. Society consists of the working cl the 
cooperativist peasantry. and the people's intelligentsia. 
Marxism-Leninism is the ruling ideology. 

Before the Communist Party came to power, Albania 
was one of the most backward and poorest countries of 
Europe, with 90 percent of the population illiterate and 
with only 25 percent of children attending school. There 
were a few kindergartens (in the towns only) and higher 
education was nonexistent. School programs, text- 
books, and well-qualified teachers were in short supply. 


1. Goals of Education 


Education in Albania aims at educating people in the 
spirit of socialism and communism, endowing them with 
a broad cultural and scientific knowledge and a Marxist- 
Leninist political and theoretical world outlook. The all- 
round development of individuals who are committed to 
the principles of a socialist society is emphasized. 

The school reform of 1946 initiated changes of a 
democratic and socialist character. The 1963 reor- 
ganization of schooling strengthened the links between 
school and life and also between theory and practice. 
The further revolutionization of schools in 1969 
improved the qualitative level of schooling and streng- 
thened its ideological and formative influence and the 
teaching of science. . 

On the basis of tasks laid down by the eighth Congress 
of the Party of Labor of Albania in 1981. and of the 
1982 decision of the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Party to "Further raise the quality of 
the teaching-educational work of the school," changes 
were made in the educational system and the school 
curriculum. The aim was to improve the quality of 


schools and enhance their role in the communist edu- 
cation of the younger generation, in conformity with 
the socioeconomic development of the country and 
contemporary technical and scientific progress. 

Education is free to all, is secular, and guarantees the 
right of national minorities to receive schooling in the 
mother tongue. It combines lessons with productive 
work and with physical and military training. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


Education in Albania is directed at the mass of the 
people. Illiteracy was wiped out by 1955 among those 
up to 40 years of age. The eight-year basic school 
is compulsory, and secondary and higher education 
enrollment has increased. More than 67 percent of 
workers have an eight-year schooling and 32 percent 
have a secondary-school or higher qualification. In the 
countryside, 52.3 percent of the cooperativists have 
an eight-year basic education or secondary schooling. 
About 59,124 persons have higher education quali- 
fications and 206.998 have secondary-vocational school- 
ing. In 1984, females made up 47 percent of all pupils 
and students. 

Figure 1 presents the structure of the educational 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 
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system. Preschool education is for children aged 3-6 
both in towns and the countryside. It undertakes their 
social education and provides them with a basic com- 
munist education. From 1938 to 1984, the number of 
kindergartens increased 130-fold, the number of chil- 
dren in them 44.7-fold, and kindergarten teachers 118.8- 
fold. Work in kindergartens is carried out according 
to a set educational program. Food and recreational 
activities are provided. 

The eight-year basic compulsory school provides edu- 
cation for children aged 6 to 14 years of age (grades 1 
to 8). It provides an elementary scientific training as 
well as the basic elements of political, ethical, aesthetic, 
and physical education. Some technical education is 
also taught. At graduation, pupils can normally proceed 
to any of the various kinds of secondary school or a 
technical vocational school for one or two years. 

From 1938 to 1984, the number of pupils in the eight- 
year basic schools increased 9.9-fold and teachers 19.13- 
fold. The curriculum covers social-humanitarian sub- 
jects (46.45 percent), mathematics and natural sciences 
(29.8 percent), aesthetic education (7.15 percent), 
physical training (7.15 percent), and work habits (9.45 
percent). Special schools of music and of sports and 
schools for handicapped children also exist. 

The four-year secondary education provides for 
youths aged from 14 to 18 and is divided into general 
secondary schools (gymnasia) and vocational-secondary 
schools (industrial, agricultural, or sociocultural). Since 
1938, the number of secondary schools has increased 
31.8-fold, and the students in them 93.7-fold. 
Vocational schooling, especially in the countryside, has 
priority. 

The general secondary school provides students with 
general ideological, scientific, and technical knowledge. 
This enables them after secondary school to attend 
special courses, where they acquire various professional 
qualifications, or to go on to higher schools. 

Vocational-secondary schools provide students with 
general knowledge, ideological education, and essential 
technical and professional skills so that they may then 
proceed to a higher school in a particular specialization. 

Young workers and cooperativists attend general or 
vocational secondary schools part-time for a period of 
five years. 

The system of higher education, which became avail- 
able only after liberation, includes the University of 
Tirana. with courses lasting from 4 to 5 years in 7 
faculties (history and philology, natural sciences, pol- 
itical and legal sciences, economics, medicine, engin- 
eering. and geology and mining); the higher agricultural 
institutes in Tirana and Korca, providing courses lasting 
4.5 years in the 4 faculties of agronomy, veterinary 
Science. agrarian economy, and forestry; the higher 
teachers' training institutes, with courses lasting from 3 
to 4 years in Shkodra, Elbasan, and Gjirokastra; the 
higher Institute of Arts with 4-year courses in drama, 
figurative arts. music, or choreography; and the Vojo 
Kushi Institute of Physical Culture and Sports, running 
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courses lasting 3 vears in Tirana. There are also five 
branches attached to higher schools for workers and 
cooperativisits who study part time. Their course is one 
year longer. 

' Before liberation. only 380 Albanians had higher 
education qualifications whereas, by the beginning of 
the 1980s. eight times as many persons were trained per 
year. Today higher cadres are trained in 68 specialties 
for all the needs of the country's economy and culture. 

Higher education produces personnel to meet the 
needs of the economy, of culture. and of defence. It 
produces ideologically sound cadres equipped with 
broad general knowledge and scientific training. who 
are competent to accomplish the tasks with which they 
are charged in carrying forward the technical-scientific 
revolution. 

The teaching-learning process in secondary and 
higher education is based on a tight dovetailing of 
lessons to work in production and professional practice 
as well as with physical and military training. The aca- 
demic part occupies most of a student's time. Work in 
production and professional practice is aimed at the 
all-round education of the younger generation, their 
ideological formation, and the training of qualified pro- 
fessionals. This is carried out in school production 
centers, in interschool centers, or in special sections 
of various enterprises. Students in general secondary 
schools take part only in work in production. A 

Physical and military training is carried out in special 
programs, with curricula varying according to the age 
and sex of participants. j 

Postgraduate courses last from one to three years € 
train highly qualified cadres in specific subjects designed 
to meet the demands of the economy and of culture. 
Some 47 such courses were opened at the university 1n 
1984 alone. f 

The communist education of the younger generation 
is the concern of the entire society, including schools, 
the family, the state and its economic organs, and the 
political organizations of the masses: the Democratic 
Front, the Women's Union, the trade unions, the pol- 
itical organizations of children. the young pioneers' an 
youth organizations, the extraschool cultural, edu- 
cational, artistic, and sports institutions, such as the 
Young Pioneers’ Houses, the Homes and Hearths of 
Culture in villages, theaters, and stadiums, libraries. 
Test homes for children and youth, etc. Literary. artistic. 
sociopolitical, and socia] books and periodicals [such 
as Yilkat (Starlets), Fatosi (Tenderfoot), Pioneri 
(Pioneer), Horizonti (Horizon), and Shkenca dhe 


Jeta (Science and Life)] are published for children and 
youth. 


Extracurricular a 
undertaken throug 
objectives. The 


nd out-of-school educative work iS 
h various programs with specific 
c ley include the broadening of students 
ideological. scientific, and cultural horizons, the incul- 
cation of the norms of communist morality and sound 


aesthetic tastes, and the development of students’ cre- 
ative abilities. 
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3. Administration and Finance 


Education is organized and directed by the state. The 
Ministry of Education and Culture approves such mat- 
ters as teaching plans. programs, and textbooks and is 
responsible for the overall direction and control of the 
entire system of education. 

The educational plan is part of the general plan for 
the economic and cultural development of the country. 
It contains the objectives for the increase in all cat- 
egories of school and lays down the expected number 
of students and pupils. During the seventh five-year 
plan it is envisaged that 160,000 pupils will graduate 
from secondary school and an increase of 45 percent of 
students will be enrolled in higher education. Admission 
to institutions of higher education is made on the basis 
of progress in secondary school. 

Sociocultural expenditure accounts for 27-1 percent 
of the state budget. A large number of students receive 
state bursaries to enable them to study. Workers who 
attend evening or correspondence courses are entitled 
to a certain reduction in working time and sup- 
plementary paid leave in order to prepare for 
examinations. 


4. Teaching Personnel 


There are over 40,600 teachers, of whom 53.6 percent 
are women, working in all categories of school. Kin- 
dergarten teachers and lower cycle teachers in the eight- 
year school are trained in special teacher-training 
schools or three-year pedagogical institutes. The teach- 
ers of the higher cycle in the eight-year schools and 
those in secondary schools are trained at the university 
and other higher education institutions. 

Teachers and school principals undertake further 
study and seek higher qualifications in methods study 
groups and on school commissions. Certification is 
determined by teacher commissions at the district level, 
at the institutions of higher education, and at the Insti- 
tute of Pedagogical Studies. — 

Certification of higher education instructors depends 
on their first and second degrees, postuniversity studies, 
and the defence of a dissertation or doctoral thesis. 


5. Examinations and Certification 


Promotion of pupils and students to higher grades is 
made on the basis of progress during the school year. 
Students in the last grade of the eight-year school. in 
grade 4 of secondary school, and at all higher education 
institutions must sit examinations. To be promoted from 
one school type to the next pupils must receive more 
than 5 on a 10-point scale in an examination Or 
assessment. 

At the end of every school year, the pupils and 
Students receive a school certificate. The graduates of 


the eight-year school receive a special certificate. Higher 
education students receive a diploma: they prepare their 
diploma theses during the school-vear period. 

The state guarantees jobs for all graduates in accord- 
ance with their specialties. 


6. Educational Research 


General pedagogical scientific research is carried out by 
the schools, the institutes of higher education, and 
especially by the Institute of Pedagogical Studies. which 
was set up in 1969. 

This latter institute undertakes work in the field of 
pedagogy. didactics, the theory of education, general 
and educational psychology, school management, and 
the history of education and pedagogical thinking in 
Albania. The institute publishes the Pedagogical Review 
and other periodicals. 

The fundamental educational goals to which studies 
will be directed in the 1980s and 1990s are: (a) forecast 
studies of the development of education in conformity 
with the economic and cultural advance of the country. 
especially the intensification of the mass character of 
secondary schooling until it becomes compulsory and 
the creation of new specialties in higher education: (b) 
the general qualitative strengthening of schools, the 
scientific, pedagogical modernization of school pro- 
grams and texts, the further strengthening of links 
between school and life, practice and productive work. 
the integration of education and science with modern 
production, and the radical improvement of teaching 
methods and teaching equipment: (c) the development 
of active, creative thinking in pupils and students, the 
intensification of educative work for the formation of a 
Marxist-Leninist world outlook, and the communist 
education of the younger generation: and (d) devel- 
opmental and educational psychology. 
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The People’s Democratic Republic of Algeria, with an 
area of 2,381,741 square kilometres (919,352 square 
miles), is among the largest African countries. Lying 
between latitude 20° and 30° North, it has a coastline 
extending 1,200 kilometres along the southern Medi- 
terranean. Its northern inhabited zone covers more than 
38,100 square kilometres (14,707 square miles) whereas 
the Saharan region—over 2 million square kilometres— 
is among the world’s most sparsely populated areas. 

Administratively, Algeria comprises 31 willayate 
(prefectures), subdivided into 160 dairate (subpre- 
fectures) and 704 communes. In 1981, the population 
was estimated at 19 million, of which 58 percent were 
under 20 years old, a fact of some educational sig- 
nificance. The basis for national policy and legislation 
is the National Charter, adopted after the referendum 
of June 27, 1976. A further referendum of November 
18, 1976 ratified the Constitution, which embodies the 
principles of the Charter. Algeria is a socialist state, 
with a People’s National Assembly as its legislature. 
Institutionally, it is also a one-party state, with Islam as 
its religion and Arabic as the national language. 

Before the installation in 1830 of the French colonial 
regime which lasted 132 years, the Algerian educational 
system was identical to that of other Islamic countries. 
A widespread network of katabib (primary schools), 
medersas (secondary), and zawiya (higher education 
institutions) met the needs of a primarily agricultural 
and pastoral population. French sources give the pro- 
portion of illiterates at the time as between 20 and 30 
percent, a smaller one than in France itself. 

In the colonial era, an educational system developed 
that catered essentially for children of the European 
colonists. Between 1830 and 1890, the system reserved 
for Algerians declined. Not until 1895 was a school 
designated “for the indigenous population” founded, 
but then only for the children of employees of the 
French colonial administration. Its purpose was to train 
“assistants” for the colonists. In 1949, educational Sys- 
tem A, reserved for Europeans, and system B, for 
the indigenous population, were unified. Schooling for 
Algerians had been very limited. In 1945, of 1.5 million 
potential attenders, only 25,000 boys and 8,000 girls 
were actually in schools. These were located in towns 
and the coastal zone, where colonists were most 
numerous; the hinterland suffered total neglect. Private 
education, organized by the ulemas and financed by 
the Algerians themselves, existed alongside the state 
system, although subject to strict legal and admin- 
istrative controls. since the authorities were anxious 
that it should not compete with the "official" system. 
Although catering for only some 50,000 children, it 
alone offered schooling corresponding to the country's 
cultural needs. On the other hand, colonial education 
had developed as in France, identical in all important 
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respects. It reflected the desire of its promoters to 
assimilate, as officially expressed, the "indigenous" 
population and, "thanks to and through the practice of 
the French language [to bring it] to universalism". It 
denied the Algerians their history, language, culture. 
and individuality, teaching them that their "ancestors 
were the Gauls". Statistics show that few Algerians 
reached the top university posts. Thus, in 1962. no 
Algerian teaching in Algiers University held a state 
doctorate. On the eve of independence, only some 
600,000 children attended primary school. Some 2.5 
million received no education whatsoever. Only 35,000 
Algerians reached secondary education and only 600 
entered higher education. The Algerian educational 
system suffered from those same deficiencies that were 
condemned in France, i.e., overcentralization, elitism, 
traditionalism, and the primacy given to methodological 
problems rather than to reflective philosophical thinking 
about education. 

On July 5, 1962, after an eight-year war of liberation, 
the new state faced a situation unique among developing 
countries: it had inherited an educational legacy con- 
ceived and worked out to the last detail by foreigners. 
For more than a century the system had been part of a 
vast undertaking to acculturate and depersonalize the 
country. Although it employed some 25,000 people. 
mainly primary teachers, only 8 to 10 percent were 
Algerian. Moreover, in 1962, most other teachers had 
left. In three months, the new authorities had to recruit 
sufficient new teachers by mobilizing all young adults 
who held a primary-education certificate and training 
them throughout the summer. This goal achieved, a 
start had to be made on the various tasks that had been 
spelled out at successive congresses of the National 
T inea Front, from Soumman in 1956 to Tripoli in 

In 1965, Dr Taleb Ibrahimi, the minister of education, 
stated the aims of Algerian education as: Arabization, 
Algerianization, democratization, and the development 
of science and technology. These remain the goals. Dr 


Taleb also elaborated three educational ideals: “to be 
oneself, to be a p: 


time”. These max 
fronting Algeria: 
achieve authentici 
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a truly operational language. By the 20th anniversary 
of independence. teachers in Arabic were all Algerian. 
Previously some 90 percent of primary teachers had 
come from other Arab countries—in 1962, teachers 
generally comprised 57 different nationalities. In 1982, 
foreign teachers were no longer required for Arabic and 
foreign languages, although assistance from abroad is 
still needed for mathematics, the physical sciences, and 
computer studies. 

Algerianization embraces curricula, structures, teach- 
ing methods, and even school buildings. Curricula in the 
arts and the human and social sciences are completely 
Algerianized, allowing children to find their roots in the 
past and in their present physical and cultural environ- 
ment. The National Pedagogical Institute now produces 
all teaching materials for school education, including 
several million textbooks a year. 

The emphasis on science and technology has been 
justified because of the ground to be made up in these 
key fields for development. Until 1962, Algeria was 
agricultural, producing mainly cereal crops and depen- 
dent on France for its industrial installations. Thus, 
the process of industrialization, although it has meant 
allocating additional teaching time to mathematics and 
science, has had to permeate the entire educational 
system, thereby embracing every aspect of daily life. 

After the long period of colonial rule, formal edu- 
cation has aimed at reforging the links with Arabo- 
Islamic culture and thus assigns a high priority to the 
national language. This policy of total Arabization does 
not preclude the teaching of foreign languages. At 
present four million primary children learn French. In 
Secondary school, English, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Russian may be studied; eventually Swahili, Portu- 
guese, and Chinese will be introduced. These languages 
have been taught at Algiers University since the 1971 
reforms. à 

Strengthening the ties with Arabo-Islamic culture has 
gone hand in hand with adherence to the values of 
socialism which have emerged from the past struggle. 
In 1971, Mr S. Benyahia, Minister of Higher Education 
and Research, put forward as his goal, 


To train cadres who are technically competent, imbued s 
the Algerian personality, aware of national realities, capa e 
of solving the problems of the national bye pos 
Sessing a sense of responsibility. involved in the ocn 
of socialist development within Algeria, able to use the 
problems of science in the service of their people, ud 
to participate in the enrichment of the store ep qe 
knowledge, and worthy to spread abroad the cultural an 


Scientific reputation of their country. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Educational 


System 


In 1982, the school system comprised six years of 
Primary, four years of intermediate, and three years of 
Secondary education (Fig. 1). 


No of years 
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Old system 
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PopoS OFO (state doctorate) 
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(master’s degree) igher 
e 8 : education 
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course 
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14 9 
13 8 Intermediate 
education 
12 á 
Basic 
i 6 polytechnical 
10 5 school 
Primary 
3 A education 
8 3 
7 2 
6 | 
Figure 1 


Structure of the educational system 


Primary education begins at age 6 and lasts six years. 
However, to qualify for the primary-education cer- 
tificate a further year is necessary. The course 1s divided 
into three phases of two years each: (a) a two-year 
preparatory course with teaching exclusively in Arabic; 
the aim is the acquisition of the basic skills of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; (b) a two-year elementary 
course in which the national language occupies two- 
thirds (20 hours a week) of the timetable; this time is 
spent in consolidating the basic skills; French as a 
foreign language occupies 10 hours a week and is con- 
cerned with reading and writing skills; and (c) a two- 
year intermediate course (cours moyen), in which 16 
hours are taught in Arabic and 14 in French. This final 
phase aims to complete the adoption of children to their 
cultural environment, whilst opening up the outside 
world for them. The dropout rate between the elemen- 
tary and intermediate courses is at present about 7 
percent. 

Intermediate education proper lasts four years. It 
aims to be autonomous, undifferentiated, and unified, 
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ensuring equal opportunity for pupils through a general, 
uniform course. Teaching is bilingual in both literary 
and scientific subjects. In science, the emphasis is on 
accustoming pupils to the use of Arabic in the various 
fields. At the end of the course, pupils sit the exam- 
ination for the diploma (brevet) of intermediate 
education. They are then oriented to general secondary 
education or to a preparatory year before entry to a 
technical institution. The dropout rate for the course is 
about 11 percent. 

Until September 1979, budgetary constraints, the 
need for mass education, and the need to train sufficient 
teachers had hampered changes in structures inherited 
from the colonial era. A report proposed the setting up 
of a basic school characterized by: a single-track course; 
reinforcement of the teaching of the national language 
and Arabo-Islamic values; the consolidation of rev- 
olutionary and political awareness; a smoother tran- 
sition for the individual into society by means of the 
inculcation of intrinsic Algerian values; polytechnical 
education, which, forging a balance between science 
and action, abolishes the dichotomy between theory 
and practice and is closely linked to national social and 
economic development. 

From September 1980, classes were set up for the first 
year of a basic nine-year school. The school should 
be operating completely by 1988-89. The course will 
comprise three phases of three years each. A first phase 
includes the acquisition of the basic skills (reading 
writing, language, arithmetic, and religious, moral, 
social, civic, aesthetic, and physical education, including 
sport). The second phase will aim at consolidating the 
basic skills and other subjects begun in the first phase. 
Pupils will also study the natural and social environ- 
ment, natural sciences, technical drawing, history 
geography, and a foreign language. The third phase will 
include elementary principles of the physical sciences 
and technology and study of the environment in its 
different socioeconomic and cultural aspects. 

Secondary education takes place in lycées, Six options 
are available: arts, sciences, mathematics, mathematical 
technology, civil engineering, and secretarial skills. 
Courses last three years, leading to a national exam- 
ination, the baccalauréat, which qualifies students for 
entry to corresponding courses in higher education. 

A restructuring of secondary education is under con- 
sideration which would entail a reorganization into 
tracks for: general secondary education, specialized 
secondary education, and technical secondary edu- 
cation. A restructuring of the disciplines and improve- 
ment in assessment procedures are also envisaged. 

Because of the colonial legacy, the problem of higher 
education and research structures in Algeria has been 
totally different from countries in which close ties 
between the university and the national culture exist. 
After independence, the university was reorganized and 
the academic year lengthened. In 1971, the u 
took on an integrated form, as the one corr 
best to national interest. Student recruitme 


niversity 
esponding 
nt for the 
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various courses is linked to future personnel needs. 
A modular system has been set up, with continuous 
assessment. This ensures pluridisciplinarity and the 
economic use of facilities. It also enables students to 
change the direction of their studies with the minimum 
of inconvenience. 

The integrated university comprises institutes cover- 
ing the main fields of knowledge: national language and 
culture, social sciences, medicine, law, etc. Auton- 
omous in their functioning and organization, the insti- 
tutes are interdependent for the provision of courses. 

Coordinating committees for teaching have been 
established. Within each modular course, teachers and 
students meet frequently to discuss how the course 1s 
organized and functions, the methods employed, and 
evaluation. These committees foreshadow the appli- 
cation within the university of socialist management as 
it exists within industrial and agricultural production 
units. Like any other production unit, the university 
will be run on a democratic basis by all its members. 

Research is structured on the same principles. The 
National Council for Scientific Research fixes nationally 
the principal lines of inquiry in the various fields of 
knowledge, in cooperation with all sectors of national 
life. These research activities are then entrusted to the 
institutes, which in turn assign them to their respective 
departments. A department constitutes a research “col- 
lective” in which all teachers participate in the research 
programme. The university is empowered, on behalf of 
its institutes and departments, to enter into research 
contracts with the various public bodies. This new struc 
ture has already yielded promising results. The over- 
riding concern is to link research with economic, social, 
and cultural development, so that it becomes the col- 
lective responsibility of all researchers. 


2. Administration and Finance 


Development of the administrative structures of edu- 
cation reflects the prodigious growth of the system. For 
almost a decade after independence a single ministry: 
initially entitled the Ministry of National Orientation S° 
as to reflect its socialist character, directed all services: 
However, in 1970, this ministry was divided into 2 
Ministry for Higher Education and Scientific Research 
and a Ministry for Primary and Secondary Education: 
The Ministry for Religious Affairs has also establishe 

educational institutions concerned with the nationa 


past and Origins, whose structures and programmes a 
similar to others but in wh 


i ; ich teaching is given entire 
in Arabic and the curriculum is reinforced by course? 
in theology. 


Since the ministerial restructuring of January 12, 
1982, education has been represented by three minis- 
tries: one for school education and basic education; 0n€ 
for higher education and scientific research; and one for 
vocational training, with a secretariat for secondary 
and technical education. This diversification reflects th¢ 
complexity of the task of the cultural revolution, which 
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is one of the permanent objectives laid down in the 
National Charter. Diversification, with differentiation 
and decentralization, allows this task to be tackled more 
efficiently. 

The various institutions are administered on a decen- 
tralized basis, but the organization is pyramidal. At 
willaya level, a representative of the ministry for school 
education and basic schools supervises all schools. A 
National parents’ association assists the administration. 

At willaya level, the university has its own organi- 
zation and administration. The university is under the 
direction of the rector, who is appointed by decree, and 
is made up of the various institutes. The rector and the 
institute directors constitute the university council. The 
departments and divisions within each institute are con- 
trolled by the teaching staff. Legislation to introduce 
socialist management into the university is being drawn 
up. 

Since the educational system is unified, no private 
educational system exists in Algeria. 

The size of educational expenditure in Algeria is 
among the highest in the Third World. At indepen- 
dence, education accounted for only 11 percent of the 
state budget. A decade later it stood at 26 percent and 
by 1982 it had risen to some 30 percent. Table 1 presents 
the percentage allocated to education from the state 
current and capital budgets for selected years between 
1963-64 and 1978-79. 

All education is free, as is all educational equipment. 
To promote equality of opportunity grants are available 
for all students in higher education. Paid sabbatical 
leave within Algeria or, if necessary, for study abroad, 
is granted to university teachers. 

The five-year plan (1980-84) envisaged the creation 
of 2,000 new classes, 176 collèges, and 25 lycées a year, 
for which a total of 25.7 billion dinars was allocated. 
For the same period, 10 billion dinars were also set 
aside for the construction of 4 universities, 10 university 
centres, 15 institutes, 5 biomedical units, 5 university 
hospital centres, and the refurbishing of 7 other centres. 
Lastly, 2.6 million dinars were allocated for an extensive 
research programme being undertaken in a score of 
centres under the aegis of the National Centre for 
Scientific Research. All provision is from state funds. 


Expenditure on this scale has been required since 
independence in order to meet the needs of the 
expanding educational system and make good past defi- 
ciencies. Although Algeria has put considerable 
resources into its cultural revolution and despite the 
promising results already obtained, it is conscious of 
improvements still to be made in class size, school 
buildings, teacher training, etc. 


3. Teachers, Curricula, and Examinations 


Recruitment of teachers is both international and 
national. Internationally, Algeria is becoming increas- 
ingly less dependent upon foreign teachers. All primary 
and intermediate teachers are Algerian, but in secon- 
dary, technical, and higher education, particularly in 
science and technology, gaps still remain. They are at 
present filled from other Arab countries, as well as from 
socialist and Western nations. Teachers may also be 
recruited abroad on private contracts. 

Recruitment is based upon the following principles: 
(a) creation of a unified training system; (b) clear div- 
ision between the training of teachers and the training 
of teacher trainers; (c) standardization of staff, regard- 
less of recruitment source; (d) recruitment based upon 
competence attained rather than formal qualifications: 
and (e) concurrent education and training. 

The former colonial teacher-training institutions have 
been replaced by institutes of the technology of edu- 
cation (ITE), which train instructors and primary and 
intermediate teachers. The course lasts one year. Whilst 
instructors continue their general education, for the 
other two categories the emphasis is primarily on teach- 
ing skills. There follows a one-year practice period 
leading to the award of a teacher's certificate. . 

Entry qualifications to teacher training vary according 
to category: future instructors must have completed 
either three or four years of postprimary education; 
intending primary teachers must have completed either 
five or six years of postprimary education; and intending 
intermediate teachers must have completed either six 
or seven years of postprimary education. 

Future secondary lycée teachers, after gaining the 
baccalauréat, enter the Ecole Normale Supérieure. For 


Table 1 
Current and capital education budgets (dinars) as percentage of state budgets, 1963-79 
1963-64 1966-67 1969-70 1972-73 1975-76 1978-79 
Current expenditure 
Total state budget 2,632.1 3,332.0 4,447.0 5,364.6 12,344.2 17.575.3 
Education budget 548.9 680.0 980.0 1,707.7 2,951.0 5,228.7 
Percentage 20.8 20.4 22.0 31.8 23.9 29.8 
Capital expenditure 
Total state budget 1,108.7 1,375.0 6,573.0 M yet pr 
ion budget 170.8 200.0 654.0 68. ,129.5 .650. 
pee 15.4 14.5 9.95 23.6 20.9 29.1 


Percentage 
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Table 2 
Number of teachers, 1979 
General Technical 
Primary Intermediate Secondary Secondary Total 
Teachers 85,000 27,077 1975 1,069 121,121 
Foreign teachers — 3,449 5,210 572 9,231 
Percentage of p 
Algerians 100 87 35 46 92 


the first three years, they follow a university course 
in their chosen field. In the fourth year, they attend 
theoretical and practical courses of professional training 
given by education specialists or general inspectors. 

For recruitment of teachers in higher education, the 
former French system still applies, although it will even- 
tually be replaced by two postgraduate qualifications: 
(a) a three-year course leading to a master’s degree 
(magister), for posts as lecturer; and (b) a longer period 
of study leading to a state doctorate, for a professorial 
appointment. 

The first qualification was established in 1975 and is 
now being generalized to all disciplines. It requires an 
advanced, up-to-date knowledge of one’s subject, the 
ability to make an original research contribution, and 
teaching competence. The numbers of teachers at dif- 
ferent levels in 1979 are shown in Table 2. By 1984, at 
the end of the fifth plan, the total number of teachers 
is expected to rise to 178,460, of whom 99 percent will 
be Algerian. 

Recent developments in curricula and teaching 
methods reflect the general trends already mentioned. 
There is a systematic and progressive use of Arabic in 
all fields. This has gone hand in hand with the practical 
realization of Algerianization, the equalization of 
opportunity, and the introduction of a scientific and 
technological approach. Foreign-language policy is 
based upon the practical use of languages and upon 
their affording “an opening upon the world”. In con- 
formity with socialist principles, the distinction between 
theoretical and practical education has been eliminated, 
polytechnical curricula patterns have been adopted, and 
efforts have been made to match educational content 
and training by profiling them with the overall national 
development plan. 

At the same time, no parallel system of education 
outside the control of the state and the National Lib- 
eration Front has been allowed. Educational and admin- 
istrative structures have become more interlinked by 
Progressive decentralization and by a democratization 
of the relationship between teacher and taught, admin- 
istrator and administered. 

The distinctive characteristic of the new grading sys- 
tem is a break with former highly selective colonial 
practices. In order to promote equality of opportunity, 
yearly grade examinations have been abolished, without 
any relaxation of standards. However, national exam- 
inations between levels of education have been retained: 
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transfer at the age of 11, the intermediate-leaving 
diploma, and the baccalauréat. Since 1971, continuous 
assessment has been introduced into higher education. 
This can take a variety of forms, depending upon the 
particular discipline. For the bachelor’s degree, the 
submission of a dissertation, followed by an oral exam- 
ination, is compulsory. At the various postgraduate 
stages (advanced postgraduate diploma, master's 
degree, and doctorate) candidates must demonstrate 
their ability to undertake original academic research. 

Although in primary education, teachers assess their 
own pupils, for the various national examinations 
anonymous examining boards are set up. At university 
level, these boards are appointed by the university 
council, their members being nominated by the director 
of the appropriate institute. 7 : 

Equivalence of foreign qualifications is decided by 
the minister for higher education. 


4. Educational Research 


Educational research was at first the responsibility oe 
National Pedagogical Institute, but is now establis e 
within the National Centre for Documentation an 
Pedagogical Research, set up in 1981. d 
Research has tended to be pragmatic, concenti 
on the compilation of textbooks for the various ea 
of education, so that today Algeria is virtually s¢ 
Sufficient in school books, as well as in teaching 
materials. Educational economists and planners have 
produced a number of development plans for the schoo 
System and studied the question of educational costs: 
At present, research is also being carried out in the fiel 
of evaluation. Postgraduates have also researched the 
history and philosophy of Algerian education, curricula 


analysis, and the Study of values transmitted through 
textbooks. 


5. Major Problems 


The fifth plan (1980-84) established as a priority the 
attainment of quality in education. The practical meas” 
ures to achieve this goal are laid down as follows. 

primary education, the goals are a reduction in class 
size from 55 to 46 pupils; a teacher:pupil ratio of 1: 

(at present it is 1:36); abolition of the shift syste™ 
of schooling within 10 years; preservice and inservice 
training of teachers; abolition of the category of “assist 
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ant teacher" (moniteur) at present numbering 6,000; 
and introduction of the polytechnical principle. In gen- 
eral secondary education the goals include diver- 
sification of the number of tracks available, so as to 
correspond to socioeconomic development; strength- 
ening of the teaching of the exact sciences, particularly 
mathematics; and widening of access to higher 
education. The plan envisages intensive concentration 
on the technical secondary education sector, which at 
present includes only 9 percent of secondary pupils; 
major problems for this sector are the setting up of the 
most effective and profitable curricula in cooperation 
with the business and industrial sectors of the economy: 
and achievement of congruence between secondary 
technical and higher education so as to eliminate trans- 
fer obstacles. In higher education emphasis will be 
placed on reinforcement of the basic sciences and tech- 
nology; relocation of university institutions so as to 
effect a more rational distribution of cadres throughout 
the country, in accordance with the social and economic 
development plan; and decentralization and special- 
ization of university centres in accordance with regional 
needs. In addition, the plan envisages a rigorous scheme 
for the professional preparation of those entrusted with 
training functions. Generally, it advocates the estab- 
lishment of a school and university guidance system 
allowing the rational channelling of pupil and student 
flows in accordance with social and economic goals and 
national needs, but based upon ability and aptitude. 
In the medium term the task is essentially to achieve 
the already mentioned goals of Arabization, Alger- 
ianization, democratization, and industrialization. For 
primary education, the main task is the definitive estab- 
lishment of the nine-year basic school. In secondary 
education, it is the setting up of structures linking the 
basic school and the university; this is a key area decisive 
for Algerian education as a whole. In higher education, 
the task is to iron out internal anomalies and achieve 
greater effectiveness by matching training profiles with 
economic needs. A era 
The long-term aim is to produce, from institutions 
that necessarily evolved from the pressure of events 
and thus were not in equilibrium, a global system, 
organically integrated and providing cohesion within 
the framework of national planning. In the words of the 
National Charter: 
The unification of education in Algeria will have the effect 
of abolishing the disparities in content, orientation, and 
outlets which at present create dangerous divisions and 


prejudice the necessary uniformity of quality by an un- 
controlled dispersion of material and human resources. 
Although the other categories of culture in Algeria may 
need to be improved or transformed in their ideological and 
intellectual content, education demands even more: a total 
reshaping; up-to-date teaching; a unity which precludes the 
existence of two parallel sectors; and men, options, prin- 
ciples, and educational content which are entirely new. 
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American Samoa 
R. M. Thomas 


American Samoa, also known as Eastern Samoa, is a 
cluster of small islands in the South-Central Pacific 
Ocean, governed since 1900 by the United States of 


America. Although the system of schooling in American 
Samoa generally follows the pattern of education found 
in the United States, the Samoan system warrants 
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separate attention because of the unique experiment 
conducted in the islands with instructional television 
during the decades of the 1960s and 1970s. 

The indigenous people of Samoa are Polynesians 
whose ancestors arrived in the islands many centuries 
ago in ocean-going outrigger canoes to establish a 
society of clans headed by chieftains. Before Europeans 
arrived in the early nineteenth century, education in the 
islands was of an informal variety. Because Samoans 
had no written form of their language, children learned 
the belief system of their culture through a rich store of 
oral history and proverbs, and acquired vocational skills 
by participating with their parents in daily work 
assignments. 

Formal schooling was introduced by pastors of the 
London Missionary Society who began in 1830 to estab- 
lish churches and schools. The missionaries also devel- 
oped an orthography for casting the Samoan language 
into written form so that the Bible and hymns might be 
printed in the islanders’ own tongue. Methodist and 
Catholic missions soon followed, with the result that 
within a few decades virtually all Samoans were pro- 
fessed Christians, and a great number literate. The 
schools set up by the missionaries were staffed mainly 
by Samoan pastors and their wives. Classes were held 
daily in the church or the adjacent residence of the 
pastor, where children learned reading, writing, arith- 
metic, Christian doctrine, and some geography and 
history, all in the Samoan language. The pastors’ schools 
continued to be the principal source of formal education 
throughout the nineteenth century and far into the 
twentieth century. Although today all children in 
American Samoa attend either a public or private school 
conducted in the English language, the traditional 
pastors’ schools still exist, attended by many children 
in the early morning or late afternoon or during periods 
of vacation from the secular school. 

During the period of colonial expansion of European 
and American nations into the Pacific, Samoan political 
affairs were often turbulent, with no single Samoan high 
chief able to gain secure control over the entire island 
territory. As a way to settle political matters, Germany 
and the United States divided the islands into two 
sectors separated at 171° longitude, with Germany 
taking the larger western sector where German com- 
mercial interests already owned plantations and the 
United States taking the eastern sector so as to 
maintain a coaling station for American ships in Pago 
Pago Bay. 

Under separate Western powers, the two Samoas that 
exist today—Western and American—began gradually 
to diverge in their form of schooling. This divergence 
continued after 1914 when New Zealand took over 
ee Samoa from Germany during the First World 

The United States Navy governed American Samoa 
from 1900 to 1950 and the Department of Interior from 
1950 on. Secular schools were gradually established 
with English as the medium of instruction, thereby 
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supplementing the Samoan-language pastors’ schools. 
In 1960 a United States congressional commission 
arrived in the islands to investigate charges that schools 
and other social services in Eastern Samoa had for many 
years suffered serious neglect. The commission reported 
in 1961 that school buildings were ramshackle affairs. 
teachers were poorly trained, the curriculum was unsuit- 
able, and the opportunities for secondary education 
were very meager (Everly 1961). Other social services 
in the territory were judged equally inadequate. 

The new governor appointed to remedy matters, H. 
Rex Lee, declared that the best hope for providing 
quality schooling lay in establishing a territory-wide 
educational television system. This decision inaugurated 
the Samoan experiment with instructional television. 


1. The Era of Instructional Television 


With millions of dollars supplied by the United States 
Congress, Governor Lee's staff arranged for the 
replacement of 50 dilapidated village elementary 
schools by 24 modern consolidated schools and for the 
construction of four modern high schools to replace 
the single high school left over from Navy days. The 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters from 
Washington DC was hired to design and operate an 
instructional television facility, so that by the mid- 19605 
the main lesson for each basic elementary-school subject 
was broadcast into all classrooms, grades 1 through 8. 
from a central television studio complex. The system E 
six broadcast channels also enabled educators to sene 
daily lessons into selected secondary-school classrooms: 
By the end of the 1960s, when the television instruc 
tional system reached its peak operating level. there 
were 180 hours of lessons telecast each week. The 
studio and engineering staff had grown to 110 people. 
supplemented by writers and teachers who designed an 
presented the lessons (Schramm et al. 1981). ee 
However, in the 1970s the trends of the previous 
decade began to shift. A variety of forces converged oh 
reduce drastically the use of television, so by 198! 
the classroom teacher was again the key director 9 
children’s learning, and television was used Only 
occasionally as a supplementary medium of instruction: 
mainly for lessons in oral English. The forces include 
(a) a desire of educational leaders to suit instruction 


more to the individual talents of pupils, (b) an improve 


system of teacher traini A ges 
s ning, and (c) shortages 0 i 
Which caused the virt 1 a : 


ince ot studiO 

staff ual elimination of central stud e 
" i members who earlier had produced a wide rangt 
of daily televised lessons that the system required. 


the early 1980s the fe ini isi rams 
w "s TO, 
ere neatly all reo remaining television p 1 years 


: Orded lessons taped several y 
earlier. The era of the television centered instructio? 
system had passed (Thomas 1980) 


2. Structure and Size of the Education Syste™ 
Prior to the earl stem 


E y 1960s th i ation SY? |, 
consisted of ele ded aput eei 


mentary and junior-high grades 4 
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single senior high school. During the 1960s and 1970s 
the educational ladder was extended downward to pro- 
vide by 1980 over 130 village nursery schools attended 
by nearly 2.000 children aged 3, 4, and 5. By the early 
1980s virtually every preschool child in the islands 
attended school five days a week, under the guidance 
of trained volunteers. The upper end of the schooling 
ladder was extended to postsecondary education at the 
American Samoa Community College, a junior college 
established in 1970 to offer courses leading to Associate 
of Arts and Associate of Science degrees. By the 1980s 
the college also included a Bachelor of Education pro- 
gram conducted in conjunction with the University of 
Hawaii. 

A series of private schools, most of them representing 
the missionary tradition of the past, continued to oper- 
ate in parallel to the public schools. As shown in Table 
1, of the 11,873 pupils in the territory's early-childhood, 
elementary, and secondary schools in 1980, nearly 85 
percent were in the public system. The teacher/pupil 
ratio in public elementary grades had decreased from 
1:20 in 1975 to 1:17 in 1980 as the number of school-age 
children in the general population decreased slightly. 
In the secondary grades, the ratio in 1980 was 1:19. 
Although American Samoa continues to experience a 
rather high birth rate, the population of the islands. 
which has ranged around 30,000 for some time, does 
not increase substantially, since American Samoans are 
United States nationals and therefore have open access 
to migrate to the United States mainland, an option 
that a great many adopt. 

In 1983, children in American Samoa's preschool 
programs totaled 1,715. The enrollment in elementary 
schools was 7,227 and in secondary schools 3,051. The 
proportion of male to female pupils was 53/47 in both 


Table 1 
American Samoa: Public and private school enrollments 1980* 
Schools Males Females Total 
Public schools 
Preschools 130 971 981 1,952 
Elementary 
(grades 1-8) 24 2.890 2,507 5.397 
Secondary 
(grades 9-12) 4 1.268 1.159 2,427 
Special 
education 1 60 43 103 
Community . 
college 1 (in degree programs) 900 
(Adult continuing education at community college) — 1,200 
Private schools 
Elementary and 
secondary 8 869 1.125 1.994 
Total 168 13.973 


à Source: Think Children 1980: 11 
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Enrollment in American Samoa's elementary and 
secondary schools, public and private. 1900-80* 
à Sources: Annual reports of the governor of American Samoa 
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elementary and secondary schools. There were 346 
teachers for the elementary grades and 186 for the 
secondary. The teacher/pupil ratio in primary schools 
was 1:21 (UNESCO 1985). 

Enrollment trends for elementary and secondary 
schools from 1900 until 1980 (Fig. 1) show that since 
the introduction of the instructional television system 
in the early 1960s, all children of elementary and 
secondary-school age have been enrolled in school. 


3. Administration and Finance 


The administrative responsibility for education is 
assigned to the territorial Department of Education, 
with the territorial governor the ultimate authority over 
the director of education, who serves as executive head 
of the department. A nine-person board of regents 
appointed from the Samoan community aids the director 
in policy-making decisions. By 1980 there were 95 
people in the department's administrative and super- 
visory structure, representing 9 percent of the public 
education system's ORR A 
nt in teachin percen 
(28 percent) Coleman 1980 p. 78, Think Children 1980 
P e direct administration and finance of private 
schools is the responsibility of the organizations that 
sponsor them. However, all private institutions are 
required to adhere to government regulations applying 
to educational standards and access to schooling. 
Education in the public sector is virtually free of 
cost to students, with the funds to support the system 
deriving from both territorial-government revenue and 
the central United States government. Funds for private 
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schools are provided mainly by church organizations 
and fees charged to parents. The annual expenditure 
per pupil in the public system had risen in elementary 
schools from vs$344 in 1975 to Us$442 in 1980 and in 
secondary schools from us$424 to us$477 (Coleman 
1980 p. 77). 


4. Goals and Curricula 


Since the early 1960s the central stated purpose of 
the schools has been to furnish an elementary- and 
secondary-school education that prepares each Samoan 
youth as "a fluent, literate bilingual in Samoan and 
English" who will *have respect for Samoan traditions 
and culture." Schools are to "prepare each individual 
for a personally satisfying and socially useful life wher- 
ever he chooses to live" (Think Children 1974 p. 5). 

During the 1950s, when the public-school curricula 
focused chiefly on textbooks from the United States 
mainland, there was almost no attention paid to Samoan 
language or culture in the public and private secular 
curriculum schools. Under the television system of the 
1960s Samoan culture continued to be neglected. But 
with the stimulus of funds from Washington DC for 
bicultural education in the mid-1970s, textbooks in the 
Samoan language and instructional units on Samoan 
culture were produced in greater numbers for use at 
various grade levels. The bulk of the curriculum, 
however, has focused on the same subjects studied in 
United States mainland schools, and the medium of 
instruction above the lowest primary grades has con- 
tinued to be English. 


5. Educational Personnel 


Prior to the 1960s the top-level administrators in both 
public and private school systems were foreigners, 
whereas most teachers were Samoans, usually with little 
formal teacher education and a poor command of 
English. Then the television era brought scores of 
United States mainlanders to the islands, not only to 
staff the central curriculum-development and television 
offices, but also as elementary-school principals and 
high-school teachers and administrators. However, dur- 
ing the 1970s as the role of television in the Schools 
diminished, the proportion of non-Samoan educators in 
the public school system was greatly reduced. Yet by 
1986 mainlanders were still being imported to fill certain 


administrative posts below those of the Samoan director 
and assistant directors of education as well as to assume 
classroom teaching duties. 

By the 1980s, the chief source of new teachers for the 
islands’ elementary schools was the teacher-training 
program of the American Samoa Community College. 
Secondary-school teachers usually were educated 
abroad. 


6. Future Prospects 


Over the coming years American Samoa’s educational 
leaders face a variety of problems. One is the difficulty 
of achieving the bicultural goal of equipping all students 
to succeed in both Samoan and United States mainland 
cultures. By the 1980s this appeared to be an unreason- 
able expectation for most students. The solution is 
perhaps to reduce the level of this goal and to improve 
classroom instruction (Thomas 1981). 

The task of acquiring and retaining skilled personnel 
will require that the teacher-training program and sal- 
aries paid to teachers and administrators be improved. 
This will require stronger financing. In the 1960s large 
sums were sent from Washington DC to support the 
educational television experiment. However. by the 
mid-1970s such federal monies had been greatly 
reduced. Therefore, by the 1980s educational leaders 
were pressed to attract further funding from both Wash- 
ington DC and the territorial government in order to 
maintain the physical plant, support the bicultural 
materials-production program, and attract high-quality 
staff members. 
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Angola 
A. Gorham and R. Duberg 


The People’s Republic of Angola is situated in southern 
Africa, roughly between latitudes 6° and 17° South. The 
total area of the country is 1,247,000 Square kilometers 
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Congo, in the northeast with Zaire. in the west with 
Zambia, and in the south with Namibia. The major 
geographical configurations of the country are an exten- 
sive central plateau with an average altitude of 1,200 
meters, a lower subplateau stretching north to south 
between the coast and the central plateau, and lowlands 
bordering Namibia in the south. The northern portion 
of the central plateau is thickly vegetated while the south 
borders with the Namib desert. Climatically, much of 
the country is tropical with temperatures between May 
and September in excess of 32°C. However, on the 
central plateau the climate is moderate with tem- 
peratures averaging around 20°C. Angola’s main rain- 
fall period lasts for six months between October and 
March. 

There are eight main ethnolinguistic groups 
(Bakongo, Mbundu, Ovimbundu, Luanda-Tchokwe, 
Nganguela, Nyaneka-Humbe, Herero, and Ambo) and 
about a hundred tribal subgroups. Although an esti- 
mated 400,000 Europeans (mostly of Portuguese 
descent) resided in the country during the early 1970s, 
most of these left during the independence period 
(1974-75) so that only about 30,000 Europeans 
remained in the country in 1983. Although reliable 
demographic data are scarce, the estimated population 
growth rate was 2.4 percent per annum in the period 
1970—79. 

Angola's substantial natural resources make it poten- 
tially one of the richest countries in Africa. Significant 
deposits of copper. magnesium, iron ore, phosphate, 
granite, and diamonds exist in various parts of the 
country and large reserves of oil are being exploited in 
the Cabinda enclave in the extreme northwest. 
However. the mass exodus of technical personnel in 
1974-75, the subsequent civil war, and the security 
problems in the early 1980s in the country's eastern and 
southern regions have constrained efforts to invest in 
and develop these resources. Consequently 70 to 80 
percent of the total population remain in the rural 
sector, although agriculture's contribution to the total 
gross national product is less that 10 percent. 

Angola is one of the few African countries to have 
maintained a balance of payments surplus during the 
1970s—largely as a result of diamond and oil exports, 
which accounted for more than 90 percent of the 
country's export earnings in 1980. In 1983, however, 
the decline of world market prices for oil resulted in a 
substantial deterioration of the country's foreign 
exchange situation. Total exports are estimated to have 
declined by 30 to 35 percent between 1980 and 1981, at 
the same time as the country was forced to increase 
food imports dramatically to compensate for declining 
agricultural production. Table 1 summarizes economic 
data for Angola in the late 1970s. 

Angola is a one-party state, with political power 
resting in the hands of the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA). The MPLA has chosen a 
socialist model of economic development and subscribes 
to the political ideology of Marxism-Leninism. In prin- 


Table 1 

Economic indicators* 

GNP (1980) us$2.646m 

GNP/capita (1980) us$380 

Major exports, 1980 (%) 
Oil and oil products 80 
Diamonds 16 
Coffee 8 

Distribution of labour force, 1980 (%) 
Agriculture 59 
Industry 16 
Services 25 


Balance of trade (billion kwanzas) 1974 1977 1978 


Exports 31.0 29.3 35.6 

Imports 15:8; 22:6 26.6 
Cone AR ee DE 

Balance +15.2 467 +90 


a Source: New African Yearbook 1981-82 


ciple, this means a centrally planned economy with 
state ownership of the major means of production. 
In practice, however, the Angolan government has 
retained a substantial private sector, particularly in the 
country’s manufacturing industry, and actively pro- 
motes joint enterprises in export industries and natural- 
resource exploitation. The commerce sector is govern- 
ment owned and all banks are nationalized. 

The political and economic goals of national devel- 
opment are laid down by the MPLA's Central Committee 
and Politburo, and carried out by the government, 
which consists of a popular assembly, provincial 
assemblies, and a permanent commission. The latter, 
in turn, is made up exclusively of government ministers 
or members of the Party's Central Committee. Local 
assemblies are planned but have not yet (1982) been set 
up. In 1981, there were just over 31,000 registered MPLA 
party members and a further 78.000 members of the 
MPLA youth movement. 

Government policy is formulated and presented at 
party congresses, two of which have been held since 
independence. The MPLA's first party congress in 1977 
laid down the guidelines for national development in 
the immediate postindependence period. With 80 per- 
cent of the population at the time in the rural areas, 
priority was given to the development of the agricultural 
sector which, it was held, would provide the base for 
future industrial development. In the short term, atten- 
tion was also focused on the development of oil 
resources and the fishing and construction industries, 
which were amenable to more rapid expansion than the 
agricultural economy and would support the devel- 


opment of the latter. P 

Special attention was given to the education of politi- 
cal, technical, and scientific cadres and to the elim- 
ination of illiteracy (estimated at 85 percent) in the adult 
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population. In relation to the sociopolitical goals of 
the ruling party, education was regarded as the most 
important instrument for creating a revolutionary and 
scientific spirit in the new generation. One of the 
first measures adopted by the independence govern- 
ment was to reform the structure and content of 
the colonial system of education inherited from the 
Portuguese. 

The second party congress, held in 1981, sought 
among other things to specify the educational problems 
facing the country and to design a five-year development 
plan, which would deal with these problems. The almost 
total lack of qualified teaching personnel was seen to be 
the major obstacle to expanding the educational system 
and improving educational Output. The training of 
teaching staff, therefore, became an educational priority 
in 1981 and efforts were made to enlist the support of 
popular organizations and the party structure to increase 
teaching staff in both formal and nonformal education 
programs. Of particular importance during the 1981-85 
period is the creation of additional teacher-training 
facilities and equipment, the introduction of production 
into education at all levels, the recruitment of more 
adults for teacher-training programs, and the pro- 
duction of textbooks for rural schools. 

During most of the colonial period, educational facili- 
ties were provided primarily to meet the needs of the 
Portuguese population, the majority of whom resided 
in Luanda and other urban areas along the Atlantic 
coast. In the interior, education was provided almost 
exclusively by Protestant and Catholic missions. In 1900, 
there were fewer than 10,000 Europeans in Angola, 
and as late as 1950, there were only some 75,000. 
Consequently Angola did not experience the rapid 
expansion of African education which occurred in other 
colonial countries during the 1940s. Official Support for 
missionary educational activities was almost nonexistent 
and the colonial government made no effort to increase 
educational provision in the rural areas. 

However, the mid-1950s coincided with the emer- 
gence of African nationalism in Angola in the form of 
guerrilla movements. One reaction of the Portuguese 
authorities to these threats was to attempt to strengthen 
the colonial economy and to provide increased social 
services, including education, for the African popu- 
lation. Over the next 15 years, the Portuguese popu- 
lation increased fourfold, a substantial manufacturing 
industry was established, primary schooling was ex- 
panded, and higher education was initiated. 

At the same time the liberation movements began 
to provide their own educational services to the rural 
population and to establish schools in the areas under 
their control. Whereas the Portuguese educational Sys- 
tem reflected the structure and content of schooling 
in the metropolitan country, the educational Services 
provided by the liberation movements emphasized the 
practical application of theory to the problems of the 
rural areas, and the need to develop political awareness 
among the rural population. 
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1. Structure of the Educational System 


At independence in 1975, the structure of formal edu- 
cation in Angola strongly resembled that of the Portu- 
guese educational system. First-level education con- 
sisted of a one- or two-year preschool component 
and a four-year primary cycle (ensimo primario). This 
was followed by a seven-year secondary cycle (ensimo 
secondario), divided into three stages. From 1964, 
graduates from the secondary level could obtain higher 
education in Angola at undergraduate level. All post- 
graduate work was carried out in Lisbon. At the pri- 
mary level, teachers were predominantly missionaries, 
whereas at the secondary level they were exclusively 
Portuguese. At all levels of the system, the language of 
instruction was Portuguese. Table 2 presents enrollment 
statistics for first-, second-, and third-level education 
in Angola in 1973 and 1977. The sharp decline in 
enrollments at the secondary and tertiary levels in 1977 
resulted from the departure of almost the entire Portu- 
guese population from Angola in 1974-75. ^ 
The present structure of the Angolan educational 
System is presented in Fig. 1. Primary education consists 
of a four-year basic Cycle and two upper-primary com- 
ponents of two years each, a total of eight years, begin- 
ning at the age of 7. Five types of middle (or secondary) 
education exists: a two-year preuniversity course lead- 
ing directly to tertiary education, and four 4-year 
streams specialized along technical pedagogical lines. 
that is, four different types of institute. The four-year 
programs can lead either directly to the labor market, 
for example, teachers produced by the pedagogical 
Institutes, or to continuing education at the tertiary 


level. Typically, students enter secondary education at 
the age of 16 years. 
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Table 2 


Enrollments in formal education, 1973 and 1977° 


L Enrollments 
evel 1973 1977 
uad and primary 532.942 1,126,688 
ide 71.815 416] 
gher 4,400° 1209 


a Source: sipA 1981 b estimate 
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Figure 1 
Structure of education system 1983 


had not become fully operational by 1983. Access to 
adult education programs exists for dropouts from the 
formal school system and successful completion of 
the six-year course enables students to enter either the 
specialized or the preuniversity course of the formal 
school system. In this way, all levels of the formal and 
nonformal systems are linked and various avenues exist 
for obtaining secondary. tertiary, and vocational train- 


ing. Education at all levels in Angola is free and com- 
pulsory for the first four vears of primary school. 
Higher education at the university level has existed 
in Angola since 1964, but it is only since independence 
that the participation of Angolan students has been 
significant. Seven faculties or institutes of higher edu- 
cation existed in 1983: in agronomy, medicine, engin- 
eering, natural science, economy, law, and education 
(teacher training). The three main campuses are at 
Luanda, Huambo, and Lubango. Table 3 summarizes 
enrollments, institutions, and teachers for different 
levels and types of education in Angola as in 1981/82. 


2. Administration and Finance 


The educational system in Angola is administered by a 
central Ministry of Education which has direct control 
over the primary and middle (secondary) levels. The 
ministry is also responsible for providing some vo- 
cational training but the latter is predominantly car- 
ried out and administered by other ministries in the 
form of either regular preservice courses or on-the-job 
training. There is, however, a directorate of vocational 
training within the Ministry of Education which coor- 
dinates the pedagogical and methodological aspects of 
vocational training programs provided by other min- 
istries and corporations, that is, curricular and teaching 
aspects of such training. Thus, for example, vocational 
training programs are provided by the Building and 
Construction Ministry (in microbiology, hydroacous- 
tics), the Transport Ministry (in telecommunications 
and for locomotive engineers, land surveyors), and 
so on. 

Ín adult education, attempts have been made to 
decentralize the administration of the literacy com- 
ponent (term 1) so as to reach as many illiterates as 
possible. At the central level is the National Literacy 
Center which reports directly to the MPLA commission. 
At provincial and local levels, commissions also exist to 
coordinate the activities of the adult education program 
at these levels. 

The lack of detailed information on educational 
finance in Angola prevents an analysis of recurrent 
costs, salaries and wages, capital expenditure, and the 
like. However, there are data reflecting the overall 


Table 3 
Numbers of enrollments, institutions, and teachers 1981-82* 
Level Institutions Enrollments (% female) ^ Teachers 
Primary 

(grades 1-8) 7,101 1,733,390 46 43.897 
Secondary 30 5,135 49 539 
Higher T 2,666 16 374 
Adult 3,214 1,050,607 n.a. n.a. 


a Source: Ministry of Education, Luanda b Faculties 
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Table 4 
Education budgets as a proportion of total state budget, 1978- 
82 (billion kwanzas)* 


Year State budget Education budget Percentage 
1978 66,452 6,698 10 
1979 73,258 8,026 11 
1980 93,269 10,297 11 
1981 108,874 9,269 9 
1982 102,380 10,004 10 


a Source: African Development Bank 1983 


allocation of resources to the education sector during 
the years 1978-83. Table 4 presents the budget infor- 
mation for education and compares it to total public 
expenditure between 1978 and 1982. 


3. Teachers, Curriculum, and Examinations 


Acute shortages of qualified teaching staff exist at all 
levels of the Angolan educational system. At the pri- 
mary level, only some 10 percent of existing teachers 
are fully qualified, while at the middle and higher levels, 
heavy dependence is placed on expatriate teachers, 
especially from East European countries, Cuba, and 
Brazil. In the faculty of education in Lubango, for 
example, only two teachers out of a total staff of over 
50 are Angolan. 

In an attempt to meet the qualitative requirements 
for teachers, especially at the primary and middle levels, 
all teacher trainees are required to teach on a regular 
basis during their period of training. 

Teachers being trained in the 12 pedagogical institutes 
at the middle level are also employed as teachers in 
adjacent primary schools during their four-year training 
period, while trainees in education at the tertiary level 
work simultaneously as teachers in the local middle 
school and even at lower levels within their own depart- 
ment or faculty. As primary schools operate on a 
double-shift system, teacher trainees typically attend 
courses for half a day and teach a regular class for the 
other half—which, it is felt, contributes to low levels of 
achievement and high dropout rates within the peda- 
gogical institutes. 

An additional factor which reduces the output of 
trained teachers to all levels of the educational system 
is military conscription, which is mandatory for all 18- 
year-olds. Because of the critical security situation in 
the country, deferments are, as yet, not granted for 
students. This means that most teacher trainees are 
required to interrupt their studies after the second year 
and many fail to return to complete the course after 
military service. 

In 1982, enrollment in the country’s pedagogical insti- 
tutes totalled 2,599 while that at the educationa 
was 160. However, since all teacher trainee: 
employed as teachers during the training p 


l faculty 
s are already 
eriod, output 
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at the end of the period does not result in a net addition 
to the stock of teaching staff. Moreover, high wastage 
rates from these programs result in increasing numbers 
of unqualified teachers being retained within the school 
system, and point to the need for a major upgrading 
and inservice program in the future. ; 

Responsibility for the development of primary- and 
middle-level curricula and teaching methodology rests 
with the Center of Pedagogical Investigation (Cintro de 
Investigacao Pedagogica) located within the Ministry 
of Education. This center is also responsible for the 
development of learning materials, such as subject text- 
books, of which there is a critical shortage. At the 
primary level, the curriculum covers the full range of 
social and natural sciences and places particular empha- 
sis on language instruction as many children are unable 
to speak Portuguese, which is both the national language 
and the language of instruction in all schools, when they 
begin their education. To as great an extent as possible, 
the content of courses in the natural and biological 
sciences reflect conditions in the local environment and 
employ examples which students are able to recognize. 
At all levels, the curriculum is uniform throughout the 
country. 

The implementation of effective teaching method- 
ologies is hampered by the low level of training within 
the teaching corps and, at the middle level, by the large 
proportion of expatriate teaching staff. At the primary 
level, where Angolan teachers predominate, basic com- 
munication between teacher and student is frequently 
a problem because of language difficulties. Between 
years 1 and 4, staff are required to teach the entire 
curriculum, whereas from year 5 each teacher is respon- 
sible for one or two subjects only, Within the classroom. 
teachers tend to employ traditional methods and heavy 


reliance is placed on textbook content and the ques: 
tioning of individual students. 
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4. Educational Research 


Except for the curriculum development and textbook- 
design work being carried out by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation’s Center of Pedagogical Investigation there was 
virtually no systematic research in education by 1983. 
Priorities in the education sector are meeting the quan- 
titative requirements for teachers, facilities, and equip- 
ment at all levels. This also applies to educational 
training at the tertiary level, where over 90 percent of 
the teaching staff are expatriates and where the main 
concern is with producing Angolan teachers for middle- 
level education. 

However, the need for systematic educational 
research in the future is recognized and the framework 
within which it is intended to carry out such research is 
presently being set up. This is the Organization for 
Scientific Research (OSR), a centralized facility which 
will cater for the research needs of ministries and the 
various economic sectors. The organization will be a 
coordinating body in which the Ministries of Education 
and Planning will have a key role. Although formally 
responsible to the MPLA and the popular assembly, 
the organization will have its own national council, 
composed of representatives from various research insti- 
tutes and university-level faculties in the country. On 
the basis of policy laid down by the MPLA, both national 
and sectoral research themes will be identified and the 
individual research institutes will be responsible for 
carrying out the work. This implies a future research 
function for the faculty of education. 


5. Major Problems 
Angola is a country which has been in a state of virtual 
civil war since independence. Having inherited one of 
the least developed educational systems in colonial 
Africa, the country’s economy and infrastructure was 
paralyzed by the sudden departure of almost the entire 
stock of trained personnel in 1974-75. The situation 
is particularly acute with regard to trained Angolan 
teaching staff, who are virtually nonexistent at the 
middle and higher levels of the educational system. _ 
If the country is to realize its long-term economic 
potential, the immediate educational requirements are 
for middle-level technical and managerial personnel 


to reactivate Angola's modern sector— particularly the 
existing manufacturing and export industries. This 
implies, in turn, a rapid expansion of middle-level edu- 
cation, where enrollment is only 5.000—6,000 students. 
A prerequisite to such expansion is increased output of 
teaching staff from the tertiary level. At the same time, 
however, increased attention must be directed towards 
expanding existing vocational training programs, es- 
pecially those which can be carried out on the job. 
The two major constraints on achieving these immedi- 
ate goals are, first, the continued security problems in 
the country and the consequent need to devote increas- 
ing resources to defense expenditure and, second, the 
limited access which Angola has to international devel- 
opment funds and technical assistance from such organ- 
izations as the International Monetary Fund, World 
Bank, and the European Economic Community. 
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Antigua 
M. McLean 


Antigua gained political independence from the United 
Kingdom in November 1981. It inherited a colonial 
educational system which had provided widespread 
elementary schooling for the majority of the population 
but which did little to train the higher level labour 
force needed by an independent state. Efforts to extend 


education beyond elementary levels are likely to be 
frustrated by the small population of the country as well 
as by the precarious position of its economy. 
The country consists of two small islands 40 kilo- 
metres apart. Antigua has an area of 280 square kilo- 
metres (102 square miles) and contains 98 percent of 
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the population. Barbuda covers 167 square Kilometres 
(64 square miles) and is much more sparsely populated. 
The total population in 1981 was 76,000, and there was 
an annual growth rate in the late 1960s of 1.3 percent. 
The population density in Antigua was 271 per square 
kilometre in 1981 and about 40 percent of the population 
was urban. " 

The people are descended mainly from slaves 
imported from Africa in the eighteenth century. English 
is the official language and, in a variety of creolized 
forms, is the language of everyday usage. The dominant 
religion is Christianity with the Anglican church having 
the largest membership, though the other Protestant 
sects and Roman Catholicism have important follow- 
ings. There is a high degree of cultural cohesion among 
the people. 

The standard of living of the people is a little below 
the average for the Caribbean islands. The per capita 
gross national product (GNP) in 1980 was us$1.270, 
which was very similar to that of Jamaica. The work 
force traditionally was employed mainly as unskilled 
labour on sugar or cotton plantations (which Antiguans 
often combined with agricultural smallholdings or fish- 
ing). There were also clerical and administrative occu- 
pations linked to this export-orientated agricultural 
economy. In the 1970s, more people were employed in 
services linked to tourism and in the small but growing 
import-substitution manufacturing sector. Attempts to 
diversify from a precarious plantation economy have 
required a greater range of occupational skills. But 
there are skill shortages, an unemployment rate of about 
17 percent in 1980, and considerable underemployment 
especially in agriculturally linked occupations. 

From the seventeenth century, the commercial pro- 
duction and export of sugar was the basis of the Antig- 
uan economy. However, prolonged drought from the 
mid-1960s together with low world-market prices led to 
the decline of the industry and its cessation in 1972, 
following an independent report commissioned by 
government. Attempts were made after 1972 to develop 
cotton as an alternative export through government 
investment. Cotton became the island’s main crop. But 
there are problems associated with picking the crop, 
which is not mechanized, and eradicating plant 
parasites. Cotton is not a secure basis for the island’s 
economy. 

Tourism developed in the 1960s and 1970s and by 
1980 accounted for 40 percent of GNP. However, this 
activity is regarded as an insufficient single base for the 
economy, and government has invested in agriculture 
and fishing and has provided fiscal incentives to develop 
manufacturing, which has expanded from a very small 
base. However, these programmes are inhibited by 
unfavourable natural conditions for commercial agri- 
culture and the small internal market for manufactured 
goods. 

The economy of Antigua expanded in the 1970s. The 
annual rate of growth of GNP at constant prices was 
7.7 percent in 1978 and 1979. Government investment 
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together with the growth of tourism were in part respon- 
sible and also helped to bring down the high unem- 
ployment rate. However, the economic structure of 
Antigua has major weaknesses. Government plans to 
develop agriculture and industry depend in part on the 
educational system contributing to the development of 
a greater range of skills in the population. 

Antigua was a British colony until 1981. The country 
gained internal self-government in 1967, with the United 
Kingdom responsible only for external affairs. and 
defence. The prime minister and cabinet were appointed 
by the governor (who was chosen by the United King- 
dom government) but required the confidence of the 
popularly nominated Senate and an independent ju- 
diciary. This governmental system, which is modelled 
on the United Kingdom parliamentary system, has sur- 
vived political independence. "n 

The Antigua Labour Party held the majority in the 
local assembly from 1946. In the 1971 elections. 
however, the Progressive Labour Movement won a 
majority. The Antigua Labour Party returned to power 
following the 1976 elections and maintained power after 
independence was achieved in 1981. 


1. Structure and Organization of the Educational 
System 


The goals of education are to develop skills necessary 
for a more balanced economy and to achieve greater 
equality of opportunity. In this, the Antiguan govern- 
ment proclaims similar objectives to those of other 
smaller, Anglophone Caribbean islands. 

The educational structure has three stages. Primary 
Schools have seven grades for children aged 5 to 12: 
Secondary schools provide education for pupils aged 12 
to 17 in five grades. The State College has branches 1n 
preuniversity uPPer-secondary education, teacher train- 
ing, and vocational studies in engineering. commerce. 
and hotel and Catering as well as university extramural 


classes. Full higher education is not provided in 
Antigua. 
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The processes of transfer from primary to secondary 
schooling were modelled on those which prevailed in 
the United Kingdom before the 1940s. The age of 
beginning school—at 5—also reflects United Kingdom 
practice, as does the arrangement whereby pupils in the 
first two grades of primary education are taught in 
separate "infant" departments attached to primary 
schools. 

Education has been compulsory for children aged 5- 
14 since 1890. It is also free. Universal primary edu- 
cation is well-established, as can be seen from the adult 
literacy rate, which reached 89 percent by 1960. But 
opportunities outside the 5-14 age range are limited. In 
1978, there were only 281 pupils in preprimary schools 
(all government-supported private schools) compared 
to 2.716 in the first two grades of compulsory schools. 
The survival of the selective secondary system meant 
that the majority of pupils were excluded from full 
secondarv schooling—a situation that only began to 
change in the 1970s. But all Antiguan students are 
affected by the lack of facilities for higher education on 
the island and the need to travel abroad—to the United 
Kingdom. North America, and to the University of 
the West Indies in other Caribbean islands—for higher 
studies. 

Although education is only compulsory up to the 
age of 14, around two-thirds of pupils leaving primary 
schools in 1973 stayed until the end of the five-year 
secondarv course. The major obstacle to completion 
has been the allocation of about one-third of all primary- 
school leavers to the three-year postprimary classes 
rather than to secondary schools. There are more 
serious barriers to entry to upper-secondary and higher 
education. There were only 500 or so students in two- 
year upper-secondary courses in 1978, compared to 
about 1.800 in grades 4 and 5 of secondary schooling. 

Schooling is provided in both government and gov- 
ernment-supported private schools. In 1978, 22 percent 
of primary-school pupils and 21 percent of secondary 
students were in private schools. The major role of the 
private schools reflects the considerable place religious 


mission schools formerly occupied in the Antiguan edu- 


cational system. t f ; d 
Nonformal education has little place in Antigua 


though there are traditions of on-the-job training pro- 
vided by employers for their workers, which has 
assumed a greater importance with government inter- 
vention in the 1970s to foster economic development. 


2. Administration 
The administration of education is centralized. The 
Ministry of Education and Culture allocates resources, 
appoints teachers. decides the content of the curricu- 
lum, and regulates examinations. apart from the 
Secondary examinations. which are controlled p the 
niversities of Cambridge and London in the x a 
ingdom. Educational legislation must be approver hy 
the House of Representatives. t which the mini 


education and culture, who is a member of the Cabinet, 
is responsible. There is also a National Advisory Council 
of Education to advise the minister. Though the power 
of the ministry is not devolved to any local authorities, 
it is modified by the influence of representative 
institutions. 

In 1978 2 percent of government recurrent expen- 
diture was devoted to education (total spending on 
education was 10.9 percent of total government spend- 
ing). Recurrent educational expenditure was 3.1 percent 
of GNP (total spending on education was 3.3 percent of 
GNP). Both sets of figures were lower than the average 
for the Caribbean islands. Only in Haiti were the per- 
centages of both total government spending and GNP 
devoted to education lower than in Antigua, where the 
proportions have fallen since the mid-1970s (in 1976, 
18.6 percent of current expenditure and 4.7 percent of 
GNP were allocated to current educational spending). 
Educational reforms have not been matched by pro- 
portionally increased allocations of resources to 
education. 

Of the government current expenditure on education 
in 1979, 35 percent went to primary education and 35.7 
percent to secondary schooling. This represents a shift 
in priorities from 1970, when only 27.3 percent was 
spent on secondary education and 63.6 on primary. The 
proportion spent on higher education was very low by 
international standards, at 8.1 percent, though it was 
only 2.4 percent in 1970. This low proportion is con- 
sistent with the very limited provision of higher edu- 
cation for Antiguan students. 

About 10 percent of total expenditure on education 
came from the contributions of private bodies—mainly 
religious—to private schools. This is a high proportion. 
considering that these schools are also government sup- 
ported and provide schooling for only 22 percent of all 


pupils. 


3. Teaching Personnel 


The pupil-teacher ratio in primary and postprimary 
classes was almost 40:1 in 1978. It was worse in govern- 
ment schools (41.5:1) than in private schools (29:1). 
The ratio in secondary schools was 17:1 (16: Lin govern- 
ment schools, 20.8:1 in private schools). There is a 
great shortage of teachers and consequently overlarge 
classes in primary schools—surprisingly. in a country 
which has had effective universal primary schooling for 
a long time. ! 

There is also a great shortage of trained teachers. 
Almost 27 percent of primary teachers in government 
schools in 1977-78 were untrained. The proportion was 
even greater in government secondary schools, at 39 
percent. Thirty percent of government secondary- 
school teachers had neither a university degree nor any 
professional training. In the private schools, the position 
was much worse. Some 74 percent of primary-school 
teachers and 71 percent of secondary-school teachers 
were untrained. In private secondary schools, 55 percent 
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of teachers had neither a university degree nor teacher 
training. Unlike some other former United Kingdom 
islands in the Caribbean, teachers in Antigua are over- 
whelmingly Antiguan in nationality (97 percent in 
government schools and 83 percent in private schools). 

Primary-school teachers are trained in two-year 
courses at the State College, though the level of edu- 
cation given is only of upper-secondary standard. While 
traditionally it was expected that secondary teachers 
would be ‘university graduates, only 23 percent of 
government secondary-school teachers and 19 percent 
of private secondary-school teachers in 1977-78 had 
university degrees. With limited provision for higher 
education in Antigua, there are major obstacles to 
raising the general educational level of primary- and 
secondzry-school teachers. 


4. Curriculum and Examinations 


The content of the school curriculum is decided by the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and the regulations 
apply to all schools of the same type. Religious edu- 
cation is compulsory, following the United Kingdom 
pattern. The emphasis placed on different subjects is 
affected by the importance given to them in primary- 
and secondary-school examinations. The primary- 
school examination gives greatest emphasis to English 
and mathematics with all other subjects—history, ge- 
ography, science—being tested in one Paper. The cur- 
riculum emphasizes the basic skills of literacy and 
numeracy. 

The postprimary curriculum is a little broader. Stu- 
dents take health science, general science, and social 
studies as well as English and mathematics. Some 
specialization is encouraged by the requirement that 
students need pass only in three subjects. In 1978, 32 
percent of all candidates gained passes in general science 
compared to 18 percent in health science and English, 17 
percent in social studies and 13 percent in mathematics. 

The secondary-school curriculum is geared towards 
the General Certificate of Education (GCE) Ordinary 
(O) level of the Universities of Cambridge and London. 
These examinations allow candidates to take any num- 
ber of subjects. The relative numbers of candidates for 
each subject gives a rough indication of the balance of 
the curriculum in secondary schools. In 1978. the most 
popular subjects were English language (384 
candidates); biology (335): West Indian history (327); 
English literature (252): geography (207); mathematics 
(150); and chemistry (98). There was as strong emphasis 
on literary subjects and biological sciences. Modern 
languages were neglected (French 71 and Spanish 23) as 
were pure sciences (physics 31) and vocational subjects 
(food and nutrition 64, commerce 24, woodwork 9). 
Among literary subjects. while West Indian history 
was prominent, United Kingdom-oriented subjects, 
especially English literature, had an important place. 

Overall. the primary-school curriculum focuses on 
the basic skills while the secondary curriculum, in prac- 
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tice. is geared narrowly towards literary subjects and 
biology to the exclusion of scientific and technical 
studies. 

There are three main types of examination. which are 
taken at the conclusion of each level of schooling and 
which determine pupils’ chances of further study. Inter- 
nal, year-by-year assessment has little place in 
promotion. The primary and postprimary examinations 
are run by the Ministry of Education but have colonial 
origins and are very similar in character to examinations 
set in many parts of the British Empire. The secondary- 
school examinations are controlled by the University of 
Cambridge (and, to a much lesser extent, the University 
of London) in the United Kingdom. 

The primary-school examination is uniform through- 
out Antigua and has been used to select pupils for 
secondary education. In 1978, almost all primary-school 
leavers took the examination but only 34 percent were 
selected for secondary schooling. The major obstacle 
to success was the English component. which only 32 
percent passed compared to 43 percent in mathematics 
and 53 percent in the general paper. The postprimary 
examination is used both to select pupils for late entry 
to secondary schools and as a qualification for employ- 
ment. However, while about 17 percent passed the 
examination in 1978, only 8 percent gained entry to 
secondary schools by this means. In both examinations. 
there was little difference between the performance of 
children in government and private schools. À 

The GCE O' level examination is also a major selective 
mechanism. While the majority of pupils completing 
the secondary course take this examination, the average 
pass rate in 1978 was only 39 percent. Furthermore. 
only 30 students out of over 1.000 taking the exam- 
ination gained passes in five or more subjects, the usual 
requirement for courses leading to university-leve 
higher education. The numbers taking the GCE Ad- 
vanced-level examination, which is the entry quali- 
fication for universities, were very small. Only 26 
students in 1978 entered in the two or three subjects 
required, and only 3 passed. This examination VET) 
severely restricts entry to universities abroad and the 


5. Major Problems 


Antigua has an educational system which is very TeP” 
resentative of the British West Indian colonial model- 
Universal elementary schooling has been a reality for ? 
long Ume—an achievement not matched by sever? 
Countries with a higher level of economic developmen! 
than Antigua. But postelementary education is MOF 
sparsely available. The restriction of secondary € a 
Ority can be explained in terms of Fo 
m colonial influences. Secondary € 

be democratized after self-governmen 


Was attained. But Upper-secondary and higher ghe 
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cation is still very limited. The obstacles to the expansion 
of higher levels of education are more intractable as 
they are linked to the small size of the country and its 
population. Without some kind of international coop- 
eration, it is difficult to see how these obstacles can be 
overcome. 

The lack of a complete and self-sufficient educational 
system in Antigua may be one of the constraints on the 
improvement of quality in schools. Lack of trained 
teachers in schools and of a dynamic curricular reform 
can be related to the lack of teacher-development 
institutions. » 

The colonial educational legacy is dysfunctional not 
only to the new political status of Antigua but also to 
changed economic conditions. The colonial educational 
system, which largely survives in Antigua, borrowed 
much from English practice and was, historically, econ- 
omically functional. Schools gave an elementary and 
lower-secondary-level literary training to future clerks 
and low-level administrators in an agricultural-export 
economy. This export economy based on monoculture 


has collapsed, yet the educational system has not 
changed sufficiently to provide the skilled labour force 
required in a more diversified and sophisticated econ- 
omic structure. 
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Argentina 
M. A. Petty 


The Republic of Argentina stretches over more than 
2,800,000 square kilometres (725.201 square miles) 
from the highest Andean peaks, across the rich pampas, 
to the great eastern rivers north of the capital Buenos 
Aires and to the Atlantic Ocean further south, in the 
southern cone of Latin America. Approximately half 
this vast area is a scarcely populated, semiarid desert. 

From north to south, continental Argentina covers 
3.800 kilometres (2,361 miles). Argentina also stakes a 
claim to the Malvinas (Falkland) Islands, South 
Georgia, and the Sandwich Islands, which cover an 
extensive, windswept. and barren archipelago. The 
question of their sovereignty provoked hostilities with 
the United Kingdom in 1982. 

The population of Argentina, according to the 1980 
census, numbers 27,863,000 inhabitants, having nearly 
doubled its population since 1940. The population 
growth in the twentieth century is largely due to vast 
migratory movements around the turn of the century. 
In 1900, there were approximately 4 million inhabitants 
in the country. This number doubled twice to reach 
nearly 16 million by 1947. By 1980, the growth rate had 
slowed down to about half this pace, as immigration 
halted and urbanization rapidly increased. In 1900, half 
the population was urban and half rural. In 1980, four- 
fifths (79 percent) was urban and only one-fifth (21 
percent) rural. Nearly one-third of the entire population 
is centred in the greater Buenos Aires area. 

Argentina is the most European of the Spanish-speak- 
ing Latin American countries, over 90 percent of the 
Population being of Spanish or Italian origin. The rem- 
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nants of nomad tribes were reduced to insignificant 
numbers in the vast peripheral areas during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. There was no important 
native culture comparable to that of the Aztecs or the 
Incas, though the northwest was subject to Inca rule, 
andin the northeast the famous Guarani Indian missions 
flourished, reaching high cultural levels under the Jes- 
uits for just under two centuries until the Jesuits were 
expelled in 1767. 

The economically active population, including 
females, is highly concentrated, according to the 1970 
census, in the tertiary sector (47.5 percent). Another 29 
percent is to be found in the secondary sector, and only 
14.8 percent in the primary sector. 

Employment is distributed in almost equal parts 
among sectors of high (32 percent), middle (35 percent), 
and low (33 percent) productivity. even though 83 per- 
cent is concentrated in urban areas and 17 percent in 
rural areas. As might be expected, a higher proportion 
of the low-productivity sector is rural, whereas the 
middle-productivity sector is predominantly urban 
(Llach 1977). 

Argentina’s economic problems are enormous and all 
but impossible to summarize. From being Europe’s 
bread basket until the Second World War and one of 
the largest prime-beef exporters in the world, from 
having one-third of the world’s wheat production in 
1913 and one of the five most extended railway systems 
in the world, the country is, in the 1980s, suffering a 
gruelling combination of hyperinflation and recession 
as a result of a series of clumsy industrialization projects 
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together with inept political leadership and consequent 
military rule. 4 

However, total agricultural production doubled 
between 1940 and 1980. Industry has evolved since the 
Second World War from being oriented almost entirely 
to the production of consumer goods in order to satisfy 
the local market. to having an increased production of 
intermediary goods such as paper, chemical products, 
and industrial machinery (the latter having doubled 
since 1950). 

One car per eight inhabitants is being produced. 
There are over 5 million cars and trucks and over 8 
million television sets. The merchant navy has a capacity 
of 3 million tons and the railway extends over 34,100 
kilometres (21.189 miles). In all there are 1 million 
kilometres of roads, 46.000 kilometres (28,584 miles) 
of which are paved. 

Exports amounted to Us$8,000 million in 1980, which 
included over 22 million tons of grain, a bumper crop, 
as the average for the preceding five years had been 18 
million tons. Imports in recent years have been below 
exports, but in 1980 they soared to Us$10.584 million. 
Export growth per annum from 1975 to 1980 was around 
US$1.000 million. 


In 1979, per capita income reached Us$2,230, then 
the highest in Latin America. This figure was certainly 
distorted, given the artificial system of currency control. 
Devaluations since 1979 have reduced this figure to 
about one-third of its dollar value. 

Finally, to complete this brief outline of Argentina’s 
economic situation, it should be said that since 1976 
hyperinflation has dominated the economic scene, suc- 
cessive attempts to reduce it having failed. Since 1980, 
a deepening recession and increasing unemploy- 
ment together with constant hyperinflation, plus 
a huge foreign debt (us$34 billion in 1982) have 
led to an extremely precarious economic and social 
situation. 

Politically, the country is no less unsettled. From 1915 
to 1955, Argentina was ruled in turn by Conservatives 
(largely upper class), radicals (middle class), and Perón- 
ists (lower class). Each in turn encountered crises and 
was ousted by the military. Since 1930, with only brief 
exceptions, the country has been governed by a wide 
variety of military leaders, responding to the interests 
of different social strata or sectors. Since 1955, the basic 
political issue has been between Perónism and anti- 
Perónism, the military being found on both sides. The 
Perónists in 1982 held the largest electoral vote. 

Perón ruled the country from 1946 to 1955, when he 
was ousted by his fellow military. After a period of 
military dictatorship, elections were held again in 1958, 
when President Frondizi won. He governed until 1962, 
only to be removed. as was his successor, also a radical, 
in 1966. The military then took over the government. 
When, finally, it failed to solve Argentina's economic 
and social problems. elections were called in 1973, for 
the last time to date (1982). with the spectacular come- 
back of President Perón after 18 years in exile. After 
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his death in 1975, his wife and vice president, Isabel 
(María Estella) Perón. took his place until her regime 
crumbled through incompetence and the paralysing 
effect of the subversive movement which unleashed the 
most extensive guerrilla war of modern times in Latin 
America. 

The military easily ousted Isabel Perón in 1976 and 
undertook the task of fighting the guerrillas in a bloody 
civil war until they were completely eliminated. The 
government, known as the government of the "National 
Process", has acknowledged that many people disap- 
peared during the war but has been unable to account 
for them. 

In 1983 national elections were held again. Raul 
Alfonsin (Radical Party) was a clear winner. His major 
accomplishments during his first two years in office 
were a Peace Treaty with Chile, the trial of the previous 
presidents responsible for the "dirty war", and the "aus- 
tral economic stability plan". 

Throughout the periods of post-Perónist military rule, 
not only has popular participation been absent from 
government decisions, but educational autonomy, par- 
ticularly at the university level, has been denied to state 
institutions, and only v Ty limited autonomy granted to 
private secondary schools and universities. 

Few changes have taken place of any substance under 
military rule. Probably the most important was the 
recognition of freedom of educational choice in 1956, 
when private universities were permitted to exist, with- 
Out state support, and subsidies were granted to private 
primary and secondary schools. ; 

A serious effort was made in 1969 to reform the entire 
System of primary and secondary education. But its only 
lasting effect was the transfer of teacher education to 
the postsecondary level. Ten years later, an important 
move was made to decentralize the administration. of 
primary state schools, which resulted in their being 
handed over to provincial governments. 


I. Goals of the Educational System 


The objectives of the educational system are officially 


stated in terms of the ideal of integral education. Thus. 
It is said that the Objectives of the system cover the 
Psychophysical, intellectual. aesthetic, social, civic, pro- 
fessional, and ethica] aspects of the individual, taking 
both personal vocation and the common good into 
account. In other Words, educational objectives are 
stated in Such terms as to allow for the broadest possible 
interpretation, given the fact that at least equal access 
to primary schooling has already been achieved from à 
quantitative point of view. A particular effort is cur- 
rently being made to reduce the number of primary- 
school dropouts, which ranges between 40 and 50 per- 
cent of the national school cohort, but reaches much 
higher levels (over 7() Percent) in the peripheral prov- 


inces. At Present, emphasis is being placed on the 
democratization of the system, 
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Table 1 

Total numbers of students by levels 1940-80* 

Level 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 
Preprimary 32,745 84.601 229.025 526.964 
Primary 2.272.108 2.947.666 4,217,992 
Secondary 323,584 563.087 980,558 1.366.444 
Higher 85,927 173,935 293,302 525.688 


a Sources: Ministerio de Cultura y Educación, Informaciones Estadisticas, 1979; Ministerio de Cultura y 


Educación, Estadisticas de la Educación, 1981 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 


The structure of the formal system includes preprimary 
school for the 3-5 age group. obligatory primary school 
for the 6-12 age group. and secondary school for the 
13-19 age group, which is a 5- or 6-year programme 
prior to university. Table 1 presents enrolments from 
1940 to 1980 for each level of education. 

Attendance at preprimary school is not obligatory 
and only involves 7.5 percent of the age group. There 
are 6,435 schools with 430,916 pupils: all are located in 
the large cities. The social background of the pupils is 
mostly upper and middle class. 

Primary schools are spread all over the country. In 
1977 they were attended by 111 percent of the age 
group. Though plagued by a heavy dropout rate, the 
growth rate is constant. In 1940, approximately 2 million 
pupils were enrolled. It took 10 years for that figure to 
increase by 50 percent and another 10 years to double. 
But after 1960 the rate increased, reaching an additional 
million students every six Or seven years. 

The state directly supports 83.6 percent of these 
schools: the remainder are private. Most pupils attend 
for either morning or afternoon sessions only. Nearly 


Table 2 
Percentage distribution of pupils by grade and sex in primary 
schools 1970-77" 


Grade Sex 1970 1975 1976 1977 
1 M 21 20 20 20 
: F 21 19 19 20 
2 M 17 17 17 16 
F 17 16 16 16 
3 M 15 15 15 15 
F 15 15 15 15 
4 M 14 14 14 14 
F 14 14 14 14 
5 M 12 13 12 12 
F 12 13 13 13 
6 M 11 12 12 11 
F 1 12 12 11 
7 M 9 10 10 10 
F 10 11 11 11 


a Source: UNESCO 1981 Statistical Yearbook. UNESCO. Paris, p. 272 


one-third of pupils are located in the greater Buenos 
Aires area (30 percent). A similar number can be found 
in the three largest provinces of Córdoba, Buenos Aires, 
and Santa Fe (30 percent) and the remainder among 
the 20 other provinces (40 percent). These figures alone 
indicate the basic population structure of the country, 
which is so highly centred on Buenos Aires and its rich 
neighbouring provinces. 

The percentage distribution of pupils by grade is given 
in Table 2. It indicates that grade 1 is on average twice 
as large as grade 7. 

The secondary school was traditionally a university- 
oriented five-year course leading to the bachillerato. 
By the beginning of the 1980s, it had become more 
diversified, including three major streams: bachillerato, 
commercial, and technical, covering 44 percent of the 
age group. The total size of secondary-school enrolment 
practically doubled from 1940 to 1950, when it reached 
325,584. In the subsequent two 12-year periods, it 
doubled twice to total 1,208,563 students in 1974. It 
then expanded at a slower pace, reaching 1,366,444 
students in 1981. 

All secondary streams are university oriented. 
Paradoxically, although agriculture is so important in 
the country, there are only 20 agrotechnical schools. 
All secondary schools have a three-year basic cur- 
riculum plus two or three years of specialization. There 
are other streams such as technical or professional 
schools, but these are insignificant in terms of student 
size. Within a particular curriculum, no optional sub- 
jects are offered. 

Higher education is divided between university and 
nonuniversity education. The latter is usually obtained 
at a four-year teacher-training institution; over 90 per- 
cent of the students are women. 

University education comprises five- to seven-year 
study plans, none of which offer subject matter options. 
There are 25 large state universities and 20 much smaller 
private universities. These are organized in traditional 
faculties, following the Napoleonic model. New initiat- 
ives are the establishment of business and agricultural 
faculties and the Technical University which dates from 
Perónist times and trains technical engineers. This insti- 
tution provides access to higher education for graduates 
from technical secondary schools. 
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The total number of students in higher education 
reached 525.688 in 1980, of which 76.5 percent were 
university students. The enrolment rate per 100,000 
inhabitants in 1977 was 2,380 students. The number of 
students increased 10-fold from 1940 to 1980. : 

Argentine university faculties vary broadly in quality, 
reaching the highest academic standards in medicine 
and law. Next in rank are engineering and chemistry, 
though in these fields the cost of sophisticated modern 
equipment is a constraint on quality. 1 " 

Research is conducted within the universities but 
also in state-supported institutes such as the /nstituto 
nacional de tecnología industrial ( INTI) and the /nstituto 
nacional de tecnología agropecuaria (INTA) which are 
national institutes for industrial and agricultural 
research and the Atomic Energy Commission. The last 
has a vast network of educational and research institutes 
that give the country a leading position in the devel- 
opment of peaceful uses for atomic energy. 

Adult education programmes cover a variety of flex- 
ible models, including recuperative primary schooling, 
community and aboriginal education and skill training, 
and formal Secondary education. It should be noted that 
illiteracy has been much reduced to approximately 5 
percent of the population, existing in significant num- 
bers only among adult peasants in remote provinces. 
Formal primary schools for adults do not have their own 
buildings and can be found in slums, factories, labour 
unions, or rural areas. They usually involve some form 
of contract with labour unions. Community schools 
function in marginal areas of the country and cover a 
wide spectrum of skill training and community devel- 
opment. They are partially run by local municipalities. 
Adult education centres for aboriginals are similar to 
these except that they are coordinated by the Consejo 
nacional de educación técnica (CONET) and the Direc- 
torate of Agricultural Education. 

At the private level, there are many kinds of edu. 
cational initiative, mostly unconnected to one another 
and related to parishes or religious organizations, Par- 
ticular mention should be made of the Instituto de 
cultura popular (INCUPO), one of the largest Latin 
American radio schools, which uses multimedia and 
covers most of the northern Provinces. Its radio 
audience is estimated at 1,200,000 inhabitants, 
This institution. provides a wide variety of edu- 
cational opportunities such as literacy training, 
health programmes, and religious and agrotechnical 
instruction. 

The total number of students attending institutions 
that are not within the mainstream of formal education 
was 353,550 in 1982, nearly two-thirds of which were 
women. 

Other areas of education that do not depend on 
the Ministry of Education are schools for the mentally 
retarded and handicapped, which come under the Min- 
istry of Social Welfare. Finally, the military forces 
(army, navy, and air force) have secondary-level aca- 
demies. Most of these are run by the army. 
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3. Administration and Finance 


The administration of the educational system is decen- 
tralized at the primary level, though not at the secondary 
or higher levels. At the primary level, the provincial 
governments administer and supervise state schools and 
in some provinces also private schools. Primary edu- 
cation throughout the country is coordinated by a fed- 
eral council presided over by the national minister of 
education. The secondary level is centralized under the 
National Ministry with agencies supervising private, 
including some primary education—Servicio nacional 
de ensenanza privada (SNEP), technical education— 
Consejo nacional de educación técnica (CoNET). 
and traditional secondary education—A dministración 
nacional de ensenanza media y superior ( ANEMS). 

At the higher education level, the minister of edu- 
cation appoints the rectors of state universities and 
approves their budgets. Private universities receive na 
financial support, though curricula must receive state 
approval. 

The central administration, directly under the 
national minister of education, includes two state secre- 
taryships: one of education and one of science and 
technology. The Secretaryship of education comprises 
two subsecretaries: one of education (primary and 
Secondary) and one of university affairs. M 

A factual appraisal of investment in education is 
not easy anywhere, and in Argentina the difficulty ds 
compounded by the fact that data are not readily avail- 
able and because of the rapid and fluctuating process of 
currency devaluation and the varying forms in which 
educational finances can be estimated. However, gen- 
eral investment in education seems to have remained 
constant from 1970 to 1980 (see Table 3). The M 
Portional investment in primary education increasec 
Slightly over the 10-year period. At the university level. 
there has been a change in the financing of research 
with the national Tesearch council, Consejo nacional de 


Table 3 
Percentage distribution of the education budget by level 1910 


Primary and Total 
Year — secondary University Others (million pesos 
1970 43.8 154.2 
1971 45.6 a "e 208.6 
1972 43.5 51:7 5.5 335.4 
1973 50.7 45.5 3.8 484.2 
1974 61.6 34.5 39 809.3 
1975 55.3 34.1 10.7 1,920.0 
1976 56.1 30.9 13.0 10.476.6 
P 46.8 26.4 26.8 30.738.9 
1978 63.2 15.1 9.5 93,520.9 
1979 60.0 30.8 9.2 235,437.1 
1980 50.4 34.8 14.7 529.789.9 


a Source: Argentina 1981b Pp.500-04 
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ciencia y tecnologia (CONACYT), covering most uni- 
versity-research costs. 

The figures in Table 3 do not include investments in 
private education which, at the primary and secondary 
levels, receives subsidies in the form of teachers’ salaries 
in sums proportional to the amount of tuition costs 
covered by parents. All other private-education costs 
must be covered by tuition fees. 

Finally, it should be noted that, according to national 
Statistics, state educational expenditures in the 1970s, 
as a percentage of public investments, varied between 
2 and 3 percent (Argentina 1981b). 


4. Promotion 

In primary schools, the decision whether a pupil should 
pass to the next higher grade at the close of the academic 
year is based on the teacher's evaluation of classroom 
performance in general, though supposedly promotion 
is automatic for the first three grades. 

In secondary schools, promotion to the next higher 
grade is decided by subject field: students with average 
grades from classwork of 7 or more out of 10 in each 
Specific subject do not have any form of examination. 
Students with grades between 4 and 6 must take a 
Tecuperatory course in December. Those with 3 or less 
must take yet another course in March (the academic 
year runs from March to December, with winter holi- 
days in July). 

Admission to university for a secondary-school gradu- 
ate is subject to a university-administered entrance 
examination. This may differ widely from one institution 
to another and even within an institution. There are no 
nationwide examinations. Most examinations are oral; 
multiple-choice tests are rarely used. 


5. Teachers 

The total number of teachers within the formal system 
is officially 488,838; however, this figure does not rep- 
resent actual teachers, but teaching positions. But this 
Way of counting teachers is constant and previous figures 
are stated on the same basis (see Table 4). 


Table 4 m 

Percentage distribution of teaching positions by level 1971-81* 

Level 1971 1975 1981 

Preprimary 3.4 43 52 
rimary 52.7 48.9 44.6 

Secondary 36.6 36.6 39.1 

Higher 7.3 10.2 11.1 


Total number 376,510 442,203 488,838 


a Sources: Estadisticas de la Educación. Síntesis. 1971-1975; Estadis- 
ticas de la Educación. 1981 


It is impossible, however, to state whether there is a 
shortage or an excess of teachers. The only way to know 
how many teachers are required is to check waiting lists 
for teaching jobs. and these are highly decentralized. 
Although, until the 1970s, it was proverbial that supply 
far exceeded demand, it would seem that in the 1980s 
demand is being covered with no excess supply. 
Teacher-training schools were formerly attended mainly 
by women, but when these were moved to the post- 
secondary level the percentage of men increased and 
the supply to teaching jobs was much reduced. 

Teachers' salaries are relatively low, as their jobs are 
generally regarded as being part-time. 

Inservice teacher training is very poor and offers 
scarce incentives to prospective teachers. Their unions 
and professional organizations have all been hampered 
by military rule, which has eliminated the possibility of 
teacher participation in government decisions. 

The basic problem with regard to teachers is qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative. Teachers are generally 
bureaucratically minded, afraid of encouraging student 
initiative, and more concerned with fulfilling given tasks 
than with educating people. Notable exceptions can no 
doubt be found. Some steps are being taken to improve 
the quality of learning in schools through inservice 
programmes, but these initiatives are still insignificant. 


6. Educational Research 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s, diagnostic reports 
were common at the provincial level and followed the 
pattern of personnel planning studies conducted at the 
national level. This trend has not been continued, and 
educational research has been particularly difficult to 
carry out, given the political conditions in the country 
during the middle and late 1970s. 

There is no major research journal on education, and 
research is not encouraged at universities. No more than 
lip service is paid to educational research nationally, and 
financing for educational research is also hard to come 
by at the international level. , 

Yet, research is greatly needed. Some leadership 
has been provided since the 1970s by the Centro de 
Investigaciones Educativas (CIE), à private research 
centre. Recently, other provincial centres in Rosario 
and Córdoba have initiated research programmes. How- 
ever, in spite of whatever educational research managed 
to achieve in the 1970s, it was still at an elementary 
stage of development at the beginning of the 1980s. 


7. Major Problems 


The main problems of the educational system in the 
1980s are related both to the economic and political 
situations in the country and to the resulting process of 
stagnation within the educational system. 

The toughest problem to be faced is that of an auth- 
oritarian bureaucracy which stifles initiative and 
dampens all attempts to achieve quality education. This 
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will have to be challenged at every level, from the 
universities to the primary schools, and will take many 
years to be overcome. At the preprimary level, probably 
the best in Argentina, facilities must be extended to 
low-income families, even though preprimary education 
need not be made obligatory. At the primary level, the 
dropout problem, particularly in distant rural areas, 
is a sign both of educational inefficiency and general 
underdevelopment. It requires not only investment in 
educational improvements but also rural development 
schemes. 

The improvement of teacher training and adequate 
inservice programmes are the key to better quality 
education and also to better teachers’ salaries in the 
long run. 

At the secondary level, the encyclopedic bachillerato 
is not only outdated but does not train students to think 
autonomously, since much emphasis is currently placed 
on memorization. It also provides a very poor prep- 
aration for university studies. A complete overhaul of 
secondary education is needed. 

At the university level, a quantitative expansion is 
needed, but more still a qualitative improvement, which 
implies freedom from government control and far 
greater curricular flexibility. 

Methodology at all levels (except preprimary) leaves 
much to be desired, particularly with regard to the use 
of books and journals in libraries. This is probably the 
true key to the needed profound change in education. 
Even university libraries are practically nonexistent, let 
alone secondary-school or primary-school libraries. A 
great step forward must be taken with regard to the 


provision of reading materials within educational 


institutions. 
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Australia 
P. McKenzie 


Australia is a wealthy industrialized democracy and its 
educational system shares many of the features and 
concerns of educational systems in similar countries. 
However, its history, geography, and sociopolitical 
framework have generated some unique educational 
structures and problems. 


1. Background 


Settlement first occurred at least 40,000 years ago 
through migration from Asia. European settlement 
commenced in 1788 with the establishment by Britain 
of a penal colony at Sydney. During the next 60 years, 
Britain established five more colonies in other parts of 
the country. Each colony was administered directly and 
individually from Britain until the six federated in 1901 
as the “Commonwealth of Australia” and became 
states. In addition to the six states, there are two major 
territories: the Australian Capital Territory (ACT) and 
the Northern Territory, which is moving towards full 
statehood. 


A major feature of the Australian political-legal 
Structure is its federal nature. The 1901 Constitution: 
which established the federation, empowered the Com 
Monwealth government to act in certain designate 
areas, but the states retained powers in a number © 
important fields, including education. In 1942, the 
Commonwealth government acquired income-tà* 
powers from the states and as a consequence es 
increased its involvement in a number of activities: 
including education, that were formerly their sole 
preserve. 

Australia is sparsely populated: it covers 7.7 millio" 
Square kilometres (3 million square miles) and has ? 
population of only 15 million. However, because of the 
extremely arid interior, the population has concentrate 
along a narrow coastal strip in the more temperat 
zones and is highly urbanized: over 70 percent of the 
population live in cities of more than 100,000 persons: 
and the two largest cities, Sydney and Melbourne: 
between them account for 40 percent of the total pop" 
lation. The concentration of population in the st@ £ 
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capitals is reflected in the centralization of much govern- 
ment administration, including education. 

At the time of first European settlement, there were 
an estimated 250,000 Aborigines in Australia. In the 
first century of white settlement, these numbers were 
severely depleted as the white population grew steadily; 
by 1900, the population was 3.8 million, of which the 
Aborigines were only a very small number. Following 
the Second World War, the population grew rapidly 
because of high rates of natural increase and 
immigration. The high population growth of the 1950s 
and 1960s coincided with a marked rise in education- 
participation rates at the postcompulsory level, causing 
enrolments to increase sharply and education expen- 
diture to expand. , s 

In the 1970s, population growth declined, and this 
was reflected in school enrolments. Between 1970 and 
1975, primary enrolments increased by less than 1 per- 
cent per year, which was only half the average growth 
of the 1960s, and secondary enrolments were virtually 
Static over the late 1970s. School enrolments between 
1940 and 1980 are shown in Fig. 1. 

Population growth has recovered since the late 1970s 
due to higher levels of natural increase and immigration. 
However, a sustained increase in population growth is 
likely only if immigration levels remain relatively high. 

Postwar immigration caused significant changes in the 
ethnic composition of the population. In 1947, only 10 
Percent of the population had been born overseas; by 
1982. this proportion had more than doubled. Of those 
who migrated to Australia in 1946, 91 percent were 
from Europe and of these four-fifths were British. By 
Contrast, in 1983, Europe supplied only 43 percent of 
the migrants to Australia, and of these, three-fifths 
came from the United Kingdom. The fastest growing 
Source of immigrants is Asia. 

, The increasing ethnic heterogeneity of the population 
iS reflected in language usage. While English is the 
anguage of virtually all activities, there are areas in 
Which numbers of non-English speakers are concen- 
trated, in particular the large cities and the Northern 


Territory which contains a high proportion of Abor- 
igines who retain their native languages. 

Australia is a wealthy country; for the financial vear 
1984-85, per capita gross domestic product (GDP) was 
about A$13,000. There was a long period of steady 
economic growth, low unemployment, and relatively 
little inflation from the late 1940s to the mid-1970s. 
However, between 1973-74 and 1982-83, real GDP grew 
at an average annual rate of just over 2 percent which 
was about half the average growth of earlier years. This 
recession saw unemployment rise to 10.2 percent by 
mid-1983. Although the Australian economy has 
recovered somewhat in the mid-1980s, unemployment 
is likely to remain a major problem for a considerable 
period. 

Economic development has been accompanied by a 
broadening of the industrial and occupational base. 
Prior to 1940, the economy was heavily dependent upon 
primary industries. During the Second World War. 
Australia's isolated geographical position limited pri- 
mary exports and increased reliance on local manu- 
facturing. This impetus was continued in the 1950s and 
1960s by policies to diversify industry. The proportion 
of the workforce engaged in manufacturing and con- 
struction rose from 30 to 40 percent between 1933 and 
1966 while over the same period the proportion engaged 
in primary industries more than halved to 10 percent. 
From the mid-1960s onwards the relative importance of 
manufacturing decreased and by 1985 the proportion of 
the workforce engaged in manufacturing and con- 
struction had fallen to 4 percent. The long-term decline 
in the rural workforce has continued. and by 1985 
primary industries employed only 8 percent of the 
workforce. 

The most significant expansion of the economy has 
occurred in the tertiary sector, which between 1947 and 
1985 increased its share of the workforce from 45 to 66 
percent through marked growth in commerce, finance, 
government, and community services. Since the late 
1940s, the growth in real income and the associated 
shifts in occupational structure have been important 
factors in the increased demand for education. Greater 
wealth enhanced the capacity to support education. and 
the expansion of the economy increased demands for a 
well-educated workforce. 


2. Goals of the Educational System 

The broad purposes of the various education sectors 
and institutions are generally outlined in the legislation 
establishing state education departments, universities, 
and other tertiary institutions and authorities. These 
broad purposes are usually supplemented by detailed 
statements of aims prepared by relevant authorities. 
These statements indicate a changing balance between 
the accommodation of individual and community needs 
as one moves through the educational system. At the 
school level, the emphasis is upon the development to 
the fullest possible extent of the potential of individual 
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students. At the tertiary level, there is a greater empha- 
sis upon meeting the educational needs of the economy 
and the society as a whole. To achieve this general aim, 
the various sectors of tertiary education are seen to have 
different emphases. For example, the universities are 
viewed as having a relatively greater responsibility for 
advancing knowledge, while the technical and further 
education (TAFE) sector has a more directly vocational 
charter. . ‘ 

In general, governments in Australia do not have a 
direct impact on education goals other than through the 
broad purposes that may be embodied in legislation. 
However, as governments supply almost all education 
funding, they exercise considerable influence on the 
shape and direction of education. 


3. General Structure of Education 


A broad outline of the formal education structure is 
provided in Fig. 2 and the principal elements are 
described below. 

The preprimary sector exhibits more diversity in 
administration, funding, and coverage than the other 
education sectors because local voluntary bodies played 
the major role in establishing preprimary education. 
and governments have varied considerably in their 
involvement with the sector. The form and extent of 
preprimary provision Vary between systems, and to 
some extent within systems. In general, the closer chil- 
dren are to the mandatory school-commencement age of 
6 years the more likely that they will attend a preprimary 
programme, that attendance will be on a full-time basis, 
and that the programme will be operated within a pri- 
mary school or other agency in receipt of government 
funding. Most children aged 5 years attend a preprimary 
programme conducted on a full-time basis in a primary 
school. Below the age of 5 years, preprimary provision 


is less extensive and is predominantly available on a 
part-time, voluntary basis. The proportion of voung 
children attending preprimary programmes grew sig- 
nificantly over the 1970s as government funding 
expanded, and this growth is likely to continue. : 

Primary education is compulsory from the age of 6 
years and, depending upon the system. lasts for either 
6 or 7 years. In 1984. there were 1.8 million primary 
pupils enrolled in 7.200 primary and 800 combined 
primary-secondary schools; 23 percent of EU 
pupils were enrolled in nongovernment schools. b» 
scattered population in several states has neces s a 
large number of small primary schools in rural areas. 
About one-fifth of primary schools enrol less than 3 
pupils, and although the number of small primary 
schools is declining, they still provide for many country 
pupils. All government and almost all nongovernment 
primary schools are coeducational. ; , " 

Secondary education is available for either five RS 
years depending upon the length of primary yr 
in the system. As the minimum school-leaving age Is j Y 
years, except for Tasmania where it is 16 years. ab 
students receive at least two to three years of secondary 
education. Beyond the minimum school-leaving ag à 
participation rates decline markedly. In 1983, 62 pereen 
of all 16-year-olds and 34 percent of [geram ne 
full-time secondary students. Females now have slightly 
higher school participation rates than males. ; 

A significant number of adolescents. particularly 
males, are engaged in part-time education and training 
through apprenticeships. A normal four-year appren“ 
ticeship involves employment and a concurrent des 
of formal instruction at a TAFE college, generally for s 
least one day per week. In 1982, 18 percent of 1 
I9-year-olds were employed full time as apprentices, 
Few females are apprentices because of the limite? 
range of trades having apprenticeship schemes that are 
traditionally accessible to females. 
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Figure 2 
Structure of the educational system 
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In all government school systems except Tasmania 
and the ACT. most secondary schools provide for the 
full span of secondary education. In those two systems, 
separate secondary colleges cater for years 11 and 12. 
the final two years of secondary education. Victoria is 
the only state to retain a separate secondary technical- 
school system; in all other systems a single com- 
prehensive type of secondary school exists. Almost all 
government secondary schools are coeducational. and 
although the number of nongovernment coeducational 
schools has risen in recent years, most nongovernment 
secondary schools are single sex. 

In 1984, there were 1.3 million secondary students 
enrolled in 1,500 secondary and 800 combined primary- 
secondary schools; 28 percent of secondary students 
were enrolled in nongovernment schools. 

The tertiary sector comprises TAFE colleges, colleges 
of advanced education (CAEs), and universities. Tech- 
nical and further education (TAFE) colleges are the most 
accessible of tertiary institutions. In 1984, more than 
200 major TAFE institutions and about 900 annexes and 
other institutions provided TAFE courses, and attracted 
around one million enrolments. These colleges provide 
à wide variety of courses including preemployment pro- 
grammes, retraining, and updating programmes, and 
liberal adult education. More than 90 percent of TAFE 
enrolments are part-time, and over 60 percent of TAFE 
students are aged over 21 years. 

The CAE sector comprises a wide variety of insti- 
tutions, ranging from large colleges providing degree 
and diploma courses in a broad range of professional 
and technical fields to relatively small colleges in areas 
Such as agriculture, pharmacy. and art. In 1985, there 
were 195.000 advanced-education students enrolled in 
45 CAEs, the number of institutions having been reduced 
from a peak of 83 in 1976. The major impetus for the 
restructuring was à decline of 20,000 in the number 
of teacher-education students between 1977 and 1982. 
Part-time study has long been a feature of advanced 
education and is becoming more important largely 
because of increased numbers of mature-age students; 
in 1985, 50 percent of CAE enrolments were part-time. 

Australia has 19 universities, the oldest of which was 
established in 1850 and the most recent in 1977. In 1985. 
there were 175.000 university enrolments of whom 14 
percent were postgraduate students. The universities 
range greatly in size. but all offer courses at under- 
graduate and postgraduate levels. As with the CAE 
Sector, there have been significant increases in the pro- 
Portion of part-time and mature-age university students. 

In 1984, 30 percent of those aged between 17 and 21 
Years were enrolled in postschool study, a significantly 
higher proportion than in earlier periods. However, 
most of these enrolments were on a part-time basis and 
COncentrated in the TAFE sector. Between them the 
university and CAE sectors enrol only 10 percent of the 
17 to 21 age group which, although a marked increase 
Over earlier periods. is still relatively low by many 
international standards. Indeed, since about 1975 there 
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has been a slight fall in the proportion proceeding direct 
from secondary school to higher education institutions. 
In both sectors. overall student numbers have been 
essentially maintained by increases in mature-age 
students. 

Policies to broaden access to tertiary education have 
included the abolition of tuition fees, the extension of 
facilities for part-time and external study, and admission 
policies designed to encourage those who lack the nor- 
mal academic prerequisites. 

Despite the broadening of access to higher education, 
the socioeconomic background of students has not 
changed markedly. Higher education students are still 
drawn disproportionately from managerial and pro- 
fessional occupational groups. However, females are 
one group whose participation in higher education has 
risen noticeably, and females now represent 40 percent 
of university students and half of CAE students. 

The largest and most rapidly expanding sector of 
tertiary education is TAFE. In 1984, two-thirds of the 
17- to 21-year-olds engaged in tertiary study were TAFE 
students. Most TAFE enrolments are on à part-time 
basis. 

Nonformal education is provided through a variety 
of agencies and institutions. The universities and CAES 
have long provided nonformal activities including lec- 
tures and short noncredit courses. However, it is in 
TAFE that nonformal educational activities are most 
widespread and TAFE colleges are the major provider 
of these in most states. In Victoria, a statutory authority, 
the Council for Adult Education, has a charter to pro- 
vide nonformal adult education. The Trade Union 
Training Authority has national responsibility for the 
continuing education of trade-union members in union 
matters. 

Nonformal educational activities are also conducted 
by a large number of voluntary groups and individuals, 
including community neighbourhood learning centres, 
ethnic groups, and those involved in adult-literacy 
programs. 


4. Administrative and Supervisory Structure 


Under the Constitution, education is a state responsi- 
bility. In each state a minister of education through 
an education department administers the government 
primary and secondary schools, and in some instances 
the preprimary centres, in the state. The departments 
recruit and appoint teachers and most other staff, supply 
buildings, equipment, and materials, and provide some 
funds for use by government schools at their own dis- 
cretion. A feature of state administration of schools over 
the 1970s was the devolution of greater responsibility 
for administrative, and in some instances curricular, 
matters to regional education offices and schools. 

In the preprimary and TAFE sectors, the role of the 
education department varies between states. In several 
states, the education department is the major provider 
and coordinator of preprimary education, while in 
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others the department has only a minor responsibility 
in this area. In the provision of TAFE, the general 
pattern has been towards the establishment ofa TA 
department for TAFE administration. In severa TAER 
coordinating bodies have been established to advise the 
minister on priorities amongst the various education 
sectors. k ee 

Although education is constitutionally a state 
responsibility, over the past 20 years the role of the 
Commonwealth government in education has grown 
noticeably, in part due to the increased financial depen- 
dence of the states on the Commonwealth. Just over 50 
percent of funds available to the states for spending on 
all purposes, including education, are derived from the 
Commonwealth. 

In addition to general-purpose grants to the states, 
the Commonwealth has, since the early 1970s, also 
provided funds for specific educational purposes, 
through the Commonwealth Schools Commission (csc) 
and the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Com- 
mission (CTEC). These are statutory authorities estab- 
lished to advise the Commonwealth on financial support 
to the states for education and to assess needs and 
priorities in their respective areas. Since 1974, uni- 
versities and CAEs have been wholly funded by the 
Commonwealth, and substantial Commonwealth funds 
for primary and secondary education in the states have 
been administered through the csc. 

The Commonwealth government is directly respon- 
sible for the funding and administration of education 
in the territories. In the ACT, a representative body 
established in 1977, the ACT Schools Authority, has 
been allocated responsibility for the administration of 
preprimary, primary, and secondary education. In the 
Northern Territory, the direct role of the Com- 
monwealth in education has diminished as the territory 
has moved towards full statehood. 

Political responsibility for the Commonwealth role is 
exercised by the minister for education who is account- 
able to the Commonwealth parliament. The Com- 
monwealth minister meets frequently with the state 
ministers through membership of the Australian Edu- 
cation Council (AEC). The AEC serves as a national 
forum for debate on educational priorities and policy 
issues. 

Nongovernment schools are an important feature of 
the educational system and in 1984 enrolled 25 percent 
of all school students, a proportion which has increased 
steadily since the early 1970s. Almost all nongovern- 
ment schools have close links with church bodies. Of 
these, Roman Catholic schools are the most numerous 
and enrol just under 80 percent of nongovernment 
students. Aside from having to meet prescribed mini- 
mum educational standards for registration purposes, 
nongovernment schools are largely free from govern- 
ment direction. 

Universities and CAEs are autonomous institutions 
established under legislation. Funding for these insti- 
tutions is wholly a Commonwealth responsibility and is 
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administered through the CTEC. Each state however 
has established a coordinating authority to plan and 
rationalize higher education in consultation with the 
CTEC. 


5. Finance 


The predominant role of government in the provision 
of education is reflected in the sources of education 
finance. For example. of the total expenditure of 
A$7,700 million on education services and facilities in 
1980-81. some 94 percent was by government at either 
Commonwealth or state level. 

Although education is constitutionally a state matter, 
in practice education financing is an amalgam of 
responsibilities. The states have major responsibility for 
financing preprimary education, government schools, 
and TAFE, and provide grants to nongovernment schools 
and to some nongovernment preprimary centres. The 
Commonwealth has total financial responsibility for uni- 
versities and CAEs, and supplies supplementary funds 
for preprimary education, government and nongovern- 
ment schools, and TAFE. Local-government authorities 
in some states play a limited role in financing preprimary 
centres. In 1982-83, of the total government outlay on 
education, state governments supplied 60 percent from 
their own resources and from nonspecific Common- 
wealth grants, and the remainder, except for a small 
outlay by local-government authorities, was from the 
Commonwealth government. In that year, government 
outlays on education represented 14.0 percent of all 
government spending. 

Between 1954-55 and 1977-78. the proportion of GDP 
allocated to education grew steadily from 2.4 to 6.3 
percent. The significant expansion in education expen- 
diture over that period has been attributed to several 
factors including a rise in real incomes, expanded enrol- 
ments, increased demand for educated personnel, an 


qualitative improvements such as reduced student- 
teacher ratios. 


At the end of the 1970s, however, the rate of increase 


in education expenditure declined and by 1980-81 the 
share of GDP devoted to education was 6.0 percent. 
about the level of 1974-75, 

In 1982-83, the Principal categories of government 


education expenditure were schools (60 percent), uni 
versities (13 Percent), 
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between different types of school. In 1981, 17 percent 
of expenditure in Catholic schools was financed from 
private sources; for non-Catholic, nongovernment 
secondary schools the corresponding figure was 62 per- 
cent. The disparity between nongovernment schools in 
the level of income which they are able to obtain from 
private sources led the Commonwealth to fund non- 
government schools on a needs basis. Depending upon 
the level of private funding available to a particular 
nongovernment school, it is entitled to receive a Com- 
monwealth per capita grant equivalent to between about 
20 and 40 percent of the average per student costs of 
government schools. State-government grants to non- 
government schools tend to be on a per capita basis and 
are generally pitched at a slightly lower level than the 
Commonwealth grant. 

Government funding of nongovernment schools 
remains a contentious issue in Australian education. In 
the face of some opposition Commonwealth and state 
governments have reaffirmed commitments to finan- 
cially support the nongovernment sector. However, 
there are indications that government funds for par- 
ticularly wealthy nongovernment schools may decline. 

Full-time undergraduate tertiary students are eligible 
for means-tested living allowances. About one-third of 
eligible students receive assistance under this scheme. 
In 1985. the maximum annual allowance ranged from 
A$2.300 for students living at home to $3,600 for 
those who were financially independent of their parents; 
additional allowances were payable for dependents. 
Full-time postgraduate students are eligible for a com- 
petitive award which in 1985 was valued at A$7,600 per 
annum plus allowances for dependents. Such awards 
are held by about 30 percent of eligible postgraduate 
Students. 

The major form of financial assistance to secondary 
students is a means-tested allowance enabling a number 
of full-time students aged less than 19 years to complete 
secondary education. In 1985 the maximum allowance 
Was about A$1,200 per year. and 60,000 students from 
low-income families participated in the scheme. 


6. Personnel 


In 1983, the equivalent of 88.000 full-time teachers were 
employed in primary schools and 92,000 in secondary 
Schools, which represented student-teacher ratios of 
20.5 and 13.1 respectively. Across the whole school 
System, the student-teacher ratio in 1983 was 16.7, a 
Marked improvement on the 1970 ratio of 23.2. The 
Number of professional support and ancillary staff also 
grew significantly over the 1970s. 

From 1955 to 1977, teacher employment grew rapidly 
and teacher shortages were common. However, since 
about 1977, the demand for additional teachers has 
declined as the rate of increase in education expenditure 
Slowed, enrolments stabilized, and economic recession 
reduced the number of teacher resignations. As part of 
a response to the declining employment opportunities 


for teachers, tertiary authorities have decreased intakes 
to preservice teacher-education courses. Such policies 
have attracted criticism on the grounds that the pro- 
jections upon which they are based may have under- 
estimated future demands for additional teachers, 
particularly if the rate of economic growth increases. 
At the tertiary level, the only significant area of growth 
in staff numbers has been TAFE. 

Almost all preprimary and primary teachers and most 
secondary teachers are trained in a CAE; a substantial 
number of secondary and a few primary teachers receive 
their preservice training at a university. Some non- 
government teachers are trained in teachers’ colleges 
operated by religious denominations. The normal length 
of preservice training for preprimary and primary 
teachers is three years, and for secondary teachers four 
years. All school systems provide opportunities for in- 
service education, including the upgrading of initial 
qualifications by the completion of approved courses. 


7. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


A common trend in all government school systems since 
the early 1970s has been some devolution of curriculum 
responsibility to schools. However, the pace of this 
development has varied. In several states, curriculum 
guidelines are developed centrally which schools are 
able to adapt to meet local circumstances. In the other 
states, central authorities develop general aims and 
schools are able to develop detailed curricula within 
these broad guidelines. The major exceptions to this in 
most systems are at the senior-secondary level where 
detailed curricula are generally prepared centrally for 
external examination purposes. In the two major ter- 
ritories, schools have relatively greater autonomy and 
are able to develop curricula on the basis of general 
aims determined at the school level. " 

Centrally, the preparation of curriculum guides and 
general curriculum objectives is normally the responsi- 
bility of a curriculum section within the education 
department. The curriculum guides are generally pre- 
pared in conjunction with standing committees for par- 
ticular subject areas. 

Despite the considerable autonomy of nongovern- 
ment schools in curriculum matters, 1n most cases they 
would follow a similar curriculum to that of government 
schools in the same state or territory. 

The Curriculum Development Centre (cpc) was 
established by the Commonwealth government in 1975 
to assist with the coordination of curriculum devel- 
opment and dissemination, and with the preparation of 
curriculum materials. However, the centre's budget was 
significantly reduced in 1981, a number of its activities 
were terminated, and its operations have been incor- 
porated into the Commonwealth Department of Edu- 
cation and Youth Affairs. 

Despite the structural similarities of the state school 
systems, some curricular differences exist between 
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states, and between schools in those states where some 
curriculum responsibilities have been devolved to 
schools. Such differences are most apparent at the jun- 
ior- and middle-secondary-school levels as these have 
generally been the levels where curriculum development 
in schools has been concentrated. ) 

Learning materials and tests are prepared by a variety 
of agents including the curriculum sections of education 
departments, the Australian Council for Educational 
Research (ACER), the CDC, academics, commercial pub- 
lishers, and teachers' subject associations. In general, 
schools and individual teachers have a great deal of 
autonomy in the selection of learning materials. This 
autonomy is fostered by the common practice of allo- 
cating to schools finance with which to purchase learning 
materials. 

As the systems vary in the extent to which respon- 
sibility for curriculum development has been devolved 
to schools, there is also variation in the mechanisms 
of curriculum implementation. In those systems which 
employ centrally produced curriculum guides and ma- 
terials, senior officers regularly visit schools to oversee 
curriculum implementation, amongst other duties. In 
the states where schools develop curricula according to 
centrally determined general aims, the role of such 
personnel tends to be more advisory in nature, and the 
major responsibility for curriculum implementation lies 
with the school principal. In systems such as that of the 
ACT, where schools are able to develop both general 
aims and detailed curricula, mechanisms have devel- 
oped for maintaining school accountability and com- 
patibility between school programmes. 

Responsibility for teaching methodology lies prin- 
cipally with individual teachers and schools. While the 
predominant form of teaching at the primary school 
remains that of a single teacher teaching a single class 
for the majority of the week, there is evidence of an 
increasing diversity of class grouping arrangements. 
Similarly, while at the secondary school most students 
remain in horizontal age groupings and are taught by 
subject-specialist teachers, a variety of grouping prac- 
tices is becoming evident including vertical age struc- 
tures, team teaching, and small-group formation. 

Current curriculum problems include the coor- 
dination of curriculum development and the deter- 
mination of appropriate content. Concern with the 
coordination of curriculum development has resulted 
from the devolution of curriculum responsibility to 
schools that to some extent occurred in all Systems over 
the 1970s. This concern is associated with increasing 
pressures for clearer lines of accountability between the 
education sector and the wider community. Concern 
with curriculum content is attributable to changes in 
Australian society and the student population. Obtain- 
ing agreement on appropriate curriculum content is 
more difficult than ever before due to the increasingly 
pluralistic and multicultural nature of Australian 
society, and uncertainty about the future shape of that 
society. This difficulty is intensified at the senior-sec- 
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ondary level where an academic curriculum designed to 
prepare students for tertiary study is seen by some as 
increasingly unsuitable for the needs of many students. 

Over the 1970s, all education departments were 
involved with a re-examination of objectives, structure. 
and curricula. Attempts have been made to define and 
develop core areas of the curriculum. In addition, at 
the senior-secondary level many schools have developed 
programmes which offer alternatives to the traditional 
academic subjects, including areas with a stronger 
emphasis on vocational and technological expertise. 
Much work, however, remains to be done. 


8. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


For many years, the government school systems made 
extensive use of external assessment and certification to 
guide student placement. Over the postwar period most 
of these external examinations have been abolished. 
and in both primary and secondary schools the most 
common practice is promotion by age. In most susie, 
the schools have responsibility for examinations at al 
year levels except the final secondary year, where an 
external examinations body operates. The first formal 
qualification received by students in most systems is à 
certificate at the end of year 10 based upon internal 
school assessment. In all systems, a higher school cer- 
tificate is awarded at year 12, generally on the basis of 
an external examination. In the ACT and Queensland, 
accredited internal school assessment has replaced the 
external examination of year 12. , 
Entrance to universities and CAEs is normally gained 
through an acceptable level of performance at year 12« 
although most institutions have some provision for entry 
by adults who lack this forma] qualification. Entry t° 


many TAFE courses is possible after satisfactory COM 
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dents experiencing difficulties. 


9. Educational Research 


Educational res 
1960 and 1980 q 
of tertiary insti 
nificantly over 
teacher educati 
only 70 full-tim 


earch expanded considerably betwee 
ue to several factors. First, the nu ^ 
tutions and their staffs increased ak 
this period, particularly in the fiel ere 
on. In 1960, for example. there WP. 
€ academic staff in university educat! 
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faculties. By 1980, this number had increased 10-fold, 
and the number of students undertaking higher degrees 
in education had shown a similar increase. Second, a 
professional association of researchers, the Australian 
Association for Research in Education (AARE) was 
formed in 1970 and has stimulated research activity. 
Third, until the late 1970s at least, government financial 
support for research continued to increase. 

The early 1980s have however, seen a diminution of 
much educational research activity as teacher-training 
institutions have either been closed or reduced in size 
and government financial support reduced, particularly 
at the Commonwealth level. A severe blow was the 
disbandment in 1981 by the Commonwealth govern- 
ment of the Education Research and Development 
Committee (ERDC) which assisted in the coordination 
of research, the distribution of research funds, and 
research training. It remains to be seen whether the 
impetus to research provided in the 1970s can be main- 
tained without a solid framework of government finan- 
cial support. ] 

As most educational research is undertaken by the 
staff and postgraduate students of higher education 
institutions, much research activity follows the interests 
of individual researchers and accordingly is difficult 
to characterize. The ERDC attempted to coordinate 
research by the identification of priority areas in which 
research would be supported. Research projects sup- 
ported by the ERDC included studies of teacher induc- 
tion, multiculturalism, the education of physically 
disadvantaged students, school-based assessment, 
Open-area classrooms and schools, and transition 
education. ie Aoi 

The activities of the ACER give another indication of 
the major areas of educational research in Australia. 
During the 1970s, the ACER broadened its traditional 
role in educational measurement and curriculum devel- 
Opment through studies in areas such as resource 
allocation to government schools, the postschool 
experiences of school leavers, and the interaction 
between education and the wider society. 

The tighter funding climate of the early 1980s has 
meant that in contrast to the 1970s there are fewer 
Opportunities for researcher-initiated projects to receive 
financial support. One ofthe few growth areas to emerge 
is in commissioned evaluation studies of government 


Programme and policy initiatives. 


10. Major Problems 

The period since 1960 has seen an amelioration in many 
Of the features of Australian education which had pre- 
viously attracted critical comment. The state education 
Systems are far less centralized and rigid; teachers are 
better qualified; resource levels have improved mark- 
edly; Participation in postcompulsory education has 
risen significantly; and there is now more opportunity 
Or genuine involvement by the community in edu- 


cational decision making. However, a number of 
significant problem areas still exist and are likely to 
remain for some time. 

First, participation rates for adolescents are still rela- 
tively low and there is concern that the type of pro- 
gramme offered at the senior-secondary level is not 
meeting the needs of many young people. This concern 
has been heightened by high youth-unemployment 
rates. Responses to this problem have included greater 
support for senior-secondary-school programmes which 
offer alternatives to preparation for tertiary study, and 
increased funding for apprenticeships and other TAFE 
programmes. 

Second, declining enrolments in several sectors have 
threatened the viability of some institutions. and 
prompted authorities to undertake rationalization pro- 
grammes. As yet these have been largely confined to 
those CAEs engaged in teacher education, but some 
other education institutions are likely also to experience 
closures and amalgamations over the next few years. At 
the same time there is likely to be little movement either 
in or out of teaching, thereby creating some risk of 
ossification of teacher attitudes and practices. 

Third, the rapid growth of the education sector since 
the 1950s has created problems of effective planning 
and coordination. In several states, this has lead to the 
development of coordinating authorities and a restruc- 
turing of state education-department management 
along functional lines. 

Fourth, there are problems of curriculum devel- 
opment and renewal. There is a need for a curriculum 
which can help to develop adaptive young people able 
to lead satisfying and effective lives in an uncertain 
future. This need is paralleled by the need to develop 
structures and policies which extend recurrent-edu- 
cation opportunities. > 

In sum, the problems likely to be faced by Australian 
education in the future are essentially of two types. 
First, there are the difficulties of managing some con- 
traction in a system in which expansion has been the 
normal state. Second, there are the problems of fos- 
tering sufficient flexibility in the education sector for it 
to be able to respond quickly and adequately to changing 
circumstances. The challenge for Australian education 
is to overcome the first problem in a manner which will 
not limit the prospects of overcoming the second. 
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In the course of the twentieth century, several historical 
landmarks completely altered the character of Austria. 
As a consequence of the First World War, the world 
power of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 676,346 
square kilometers (261,137 square miles) in extent and 
with 52.8 million inhabitants, was reduced to the size 
of a minor country, the Republic of Austria, of only 
84,000 square kilometers (32,432 square miles). The 
First Republic lost its national independence between 
1938 and 1945. The ravages of the Second World War 
again destroyed a major part of the patrimony of the 
state. After 1945, the Allied Forces occupied Austria 
and divided it into four zones. Ten years later, in 1955, 
the State Treaty, in which the neutrality in perpetuity 
of Austria was stipulated, brought the Second Republic 
into being. At that time, the political structure of today’s 
Austria was constitutionally laid down. The areas of 
responsibility at the federal, state, and community levels 
were defined. Since 1945, too, the political will of the 
country has been determined mainly by two parties, 
namely the Austrian People’s Party (ÓvP) and the 
Austrian Social Democratic Party (sPÓ). For a long 
time, these parties formed a coalition government, but 
since 1966 there has been a one-party government, by 
the ÓVP from 1966 and by the sPÓ from 1970 to 1983. 

The economic system may aptly be called a mixed 
economy. It is probably due to this system that Austria 
effected an economic recovery after the Second World 


War which is known internationally as the "Austrian 
economic miracle." In this system, there prevails a 
relatively high proportion of nationalization, both direct 
and indirect (through nationalized banks) alongside the 
market mechanism. Yet, on the whole, the nationalized 
production area behaves like the private sector and nes 
to obey the laws governing joint-stock companies. T 5s 
Austrian system of social partnership, which is some- 
times labeled a club or lobby democracy, became 
another famous Austriacum. Its main purpose is to keep 
wage and price policies moderate. Baden siete 
political question of importance is dealt with in wha 
called the “preparliamentarian area” of the clubs an 
unions. "Wr 
The economic and social structure of the country " 
presented in Table 1. If the per capita gross sal 
product (GNP) is taken as the main single indicate "n 
Austria occupies a prominent place in an aie coe 
comparison. Its per capita GNP amounted to U5$10.233 
in 1980, which places it in 13th position among Sound 
in the Organisation for Economic Co-operation r^ 
Development (OECD); in 1984 it amounted to uss8.s : 
as a consequence of altered dollar exchange rates. T ia 
good performance is further underlined if one examine? 
other factors such as the rate of inflation, the unen 
ployment rate, the economic-growth rate, and the distr! 
bution of income. It should not be overlooked, however: 
that the worldwide economic crisis at the beginning ° 


Table 1 
Indicators of social and economic structure 1951-81" 
1951 96 1961 96 1971 % 1981 % 
Population (1,000s) 6,935,000 7,048,000 7,426,000 7,563,401 
Live births (1,000s) 107,540 125,940 112,300 "93,942 
Per 1,000 15.6 17.9 15.1 124 
Population by 
age groups (1,000s) T 
0-4 years 530,092 7.64 583,784 8.28 590,66 35,757 5. 
5-9 years 513,694 7.40 487,526 6.91 Pes : a pea 639 
10-14 years 543,813 7.84 513,382 7.28 587.426 $5 Eus 7.85 
15-65 years 4,612,854 — 66.531 — 4,616005 65.49 ^ 4,5770] 6157 4912919 654 
Total labor force (1,000s) 3,347,115 3,306,633 3 097.987 jn 3.411.521 
Of which: PSY prae " 
Females 1,299,252 38.81 1,329,607 40.21 1,199 40.27 
i 22 : (199,655 — 3872 — 1,376,751 5l 
Agriculture 1,079,647 — 3225 759,847 — 22.01 : l a 
and forestry 426,478 13.76 290,490 à 
Industry 1367432 — 4085 — 1358864 4109 | 40.9 
à ES i 297 j 
Services 900036 — 26.88 — 1170220 3539 | eus Ps eue 50.49 
Unemployment rate 6.0 38 vi 44.36 1,722,483 24 
GNP (billion As—constant k 2.4 
1976 prices) 220.23 388.52 
GNP (billion As—current 600.69 818.85 
prices) 66.40 180.40 419.62 Jis 
à Sources: Statistisches Zentralamt 1984b 
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the 1980s even Austria's 


position. 


endangered privileged 


1. Organization and Goals of the Educational 
System 
Implementing radical goals in certain types of edu- 
cational policy would not be an Austrian way of pro- 
ceeding. Even politically, different governments have 
always tried to strike a balance between the fundamental 
educational goals of equality of educational opportunity 
and the goals of efficiency through the selection of able 
personnel. A precondition for attaining these targets is 
compulsory general schooling between the ages of 6 
and 15 years. Educational strategies seek to balance 
vocational and humanistic education. Although the rel- 
evant ministries refrain from publishing quantitative 
figures for these targets, it is easy to find multiple proof 
of the general commitment to this balance in nearly 
all introductory paragraphs of school and university 
legislation. (Bundesministerium für Unterricht und 
Kunst 1979). There is still another barrier against 
extreme tendencies fixed by the constitution: edu- 
cational laws can only be enacted in parliament with 
a two-thirds majority. In practice, this prevents any 
political party from imposing its will. 

It is understandable, therefore, that the organization 
of the educational system, including the universities, in 


Lo. Compulsory school attendance 


Austria is characterized by harmoniousness and diver- 
sity. The main distinguishing marks of the Austrian 
system are the following: 


(a) medium-level and top-level secondary schools 
are very differentiated in terms of ability and 
curriculum; 


(b) general-secondary and vocational/technical sec- 
ondary schools have the same sort of intake; 


(c) the system of initial vocational training, the so- 
called dual system, which consists of on-the-job 
training and job-related education and training in 
centers for apprentices is highly developed; 


(d) vocational training at the middle and higher sec- 
ondary level is developed to such a degree that 
postsecondary polytechnics, very common in other 
countries, are more or less unnecessary (except for 
teacher training); 


(e) institutes of tertiary scientific education are organ- 
ized in a joint system, involving not only traditional 
universities but also technical, economic, and other 
special "universities" as well as colleges of fine arts; 
and 


(f) in adult education, the public sector plays a secon- 
dary role; most adult education is organized by 
unions and firms. 


9 10 Lu 12 
iiia Ble [7 Tei sy bu 


Upper bracket 


Special school of special school 


Upper-elementary Schoo! 


school 


Compulsory 
Elementary secondary 
school general 
school Medium - level 
scnools for the 
training of teachers 
and supervisors 
Top-level secondary 
general schools 
Upper-cycle form 
Top- level secondary general schools 
Figure 1 


Organization of the educational system? 


a Source: Bundesministerium für Unterricht und Kunst 1984 
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The legal basis of this educational system lies in the 
Schools Acts 1962. Its structure is shown in Fig. l. 

Preschool education is not compulsory. Despite a 
close net of nursery schools and kindergartens, the 
choice between sending children to these institutions 
and keeping them in the family is left to the parents. 

Compulsory schooling covers grades 1 to 9 (or 10). 
After four years of elementary school, a compulsory 
secondary general school (Hauptschule) or the lower 
bracket of the top-level secondary general school is 
attended. Special schools provide instruction for the 
handicapped. A terminal class, called Polytechnischer 
Lehrgang (prevocational school) has been introduced 
as a ninth grade in order to bridge compulsory general 
schooling and practical life and vocational orientation. 

The top-level secondary general schools (grades 9 to 
13) cover a range of different forms, including a classical 
branch, a modern-languages branch, a mixed branch, 
and a sciences branch. The main aim of this type of 
school, however, is to lead to the matriculation exam- 
ination (Matura, Reifeprüfung) which is a precondition 
for enrollment in universities. 

The compulsory technical schools are organized 
according to the dual system. Apprenticeship starts at 
the age of 15 and may last for from two to four years. 
For as many as 216 occupations, apprentices must, 
apart from training on the job, follow courses in either 
industrial, commercial, domestic science, agricultural, 
or forestry subjects in part-time compulsory technical 
schools. In contrast to countries which do not operate 
within the Germanic tradition, this apprenticeship Sys- 
tem covers a very large section of the youth population, 
conveying, as it does, a mark of professional com- 
petence and a well-established professional status. 
Secondary technical schools (grades 9 to 12) provide 
technical education at intermediate levels. The main 
areas covered are industry, trade and commerce, art, 
domestic science, social occupations, and agriculture. 
This same division of areas applies also to grades 9 
to 13 in top-level secondary technical schools. These 
schools provide an excellent vocational education and 
may lead to the title Engineer (after three subsequent 
years of vocational experience) and enable youngsters 
also to pass the matriculation examination. 

The postsecondary nonuniversity area has only 
recently gained in importance. The main purpose of the 
technical academies and colleges is to convey practical 
vocational skills to graduates coming from the top-level 
general secondary schools who do not enter universities. 
The teacher-training academies, an important aspect of 
postsecondary education, will be mentioned later. 

Universities form the main area of tertiary education. 
With the exception of colleges of fine arts, the organ- 
ization of all universities has a common legal basis 
in the General University Studies Act 1966 and the 
University Organization Act 1975. There are no elitist 
universities requiring special entry conditions. Screen- 
ing processes take place throughout a student's course 
of studies, especially in the first semesters. This phil- 
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osophy of selection is obviously reflected in the dropout 
rates. Generally, the studies are divided into three parts. 
The first and the second parts aim at providing the 
necessary skills and aptitudes for an occupation and 
lead to a diploma (Magister). The third part is geared 
towards further scientific study and leads to the 
doctorate. 

Adult education is provided mainly in a nonformal 
setting. As in most countries, general adult education 
comprises general public evening schools (V olks- 
hochschulen), distance teaching, and teaching provided 
by churches. However, the most important feature of 
Austrian adult education is the network of quasiformal 
institutions for adult vocational education all over the 
country. These are financed and administered by insti- 
tutions belonging to the Federal Chamber of Commerce 
and the Chambers of Labor. E ? 

A problem which is acute in every educational d 
namely its permeability, should be briefly mentione 
here. Flexible educational paths require multiple edu- 
cational choices and a large number of bridges and Ru 
points in order to switch from one type of school tc 
another. There is no doubt about the manifold possi- 
bilities in Austria. But the low frequency of transfer 
from one form of education to another proves Pena 
clearly that the system is more flexible than the indi- 
viduals—in their choices and movements—who use it 
(see Fig. 2). 
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Table 3 
Participation rates by age 1961-85 (%) 


Enrollment of 
Austrians in scientific 
universities and 


Graduates with 
matriculation 


Top-level secondary 
general schools 
(upper bracket) and 
top-level secondary 


Year colleges of fine arts examination technical schools 
(18-26 years) (18 years) (14-19 years) 
of which: of which: of which: 
Total female Total female Total female 
1961 3.9 2.1 11.1 n.a 10.2 n.a. 
(8.77) (4.3) 
1971 5.4 2.8 14.4 11.5 17.7 16.0 
(11.9) (6.6) 
1979 10.5 8.5 21.4 21.5 22.1 21.9 
(20.2) (15.7) 
1985 13.6 12.0 24.5 25.2 28.9 28.6 


a The figures in brackets are the res; 


pective UNESCO statistics which pertain to all (national and 


foreign) enrollment at tertiary level in the 20-24 age-group 


Demographic influences together with an increased 
demand for education significantly altered the quan- 
titative composition of the educational pyramid in the 
period 1960 to 1984 (see Table 2). In the period under 
review total enrollment increased by 29.81 percent. The 
growth of the share of students in comparison to the 
total enrollment (from 3.86 percent in 1960 to 10.36 
percent in 1984) was particularly significant. The demo- 
graphic factor did not affect this level. Rather, it was 
the increased enrollment of females in university courses 
which caused the change. The female proportion grew 
from 23.36 percent (1960) to 41.31 percent (1984). The 
general secondary and vocational secondary schools 
show a similar trend. 

Another effect of the increased demand for education 
and larger age cohorts is the improved educational 
participation rate by age. Some crucial rates are pre- 
sented in Table 3. From a bird's-eye view, the devel- 
opment from 1961 to 1985 may be summarized as 
follows: the increase in enrollment of pupils in com- 
pulsory schooling in relation to total age-group numbers 
(amounting to roughly 70 percent in the 1960s) is deter- 
mined by the number of births. The number of live 
births in 1953 amounted only to 103,000, but only 10 
years later a peak was reached with 135,000. For a short 
while, live births remained at this level. Yet, a different 
fertility pattern caused this number to drop to 93,942 
live births in 1981. This pattern is reflected in enrollment 
in compulsory schooling, where the highest level was 
reached in 1974, with more than 950,000 pupils attend- 
ing grades 1 to 8 in the general sections of compulsory 
schools. Apart from demographic factors, the edu- 
cational expansion, in its true sense, was felt more 
acutely in medium- and top-level secondary schools. It 
is, however, difficult to assess the motives for staying 
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longer at school. Individual and social demand for edu- 
cation, a higher per capita income, a larger proportion 
of girls, labor-market requirements for better qualified 
personnel, and, finally, simply the effect of an enlarged 


capacity in terms of schools and teachers may be counted 
as the main reasons. 


2. Public Institutions of Policy and Finance 


Legal competency, administration, and finance of the 
different education categories is regulated by the 
constitution (Clement and Sauerschnig 1978 p. 37n). 
To simplify, it can be said that the states (Lander) an 


communities are responsible for general and vocationa 


compulsory schools; all other schools are the responsi- 
bility of th 


le federal government. Legal responsibility 
and financing, however, differ. Through a set of laws 
regulating organization, administration, inspection, anil 
riculum construction, etc., as well as through finance: 
the federal authority has à far-reaching influence. O^ 
the other hand, Many vocational middle and higher 
level schools are set up by the provinces and com- 
munities which also beara large financial burden. Only 
10 percent of pupils attend private schools. These 
schools are subsidized by public funds. 

The educational expansion described above in term® 
of enrollment is of course reflected in education? 
finance. The exact amount of the financial burden is not 
very easy to calculate. The reason is that the uSUa 
official statistics relate to official authorities classified 1” 
an institutional way, The existence of a host of transfe" 
Payments makes it virtually impossible to determine 1” 
every detail the exact expenditures for a specific typa 
of school because the relevant budgetary items have - 
be pulled out of different budgets. 
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Table 4 Table 5 
Annual expenditure per student in current prices 1985* Enrollment in teacher-training schools 1960-84* 
Level Expenditure (As) Level 1960 1975 1984 
Compulsory general schools 35,600 Medium-level schools for 
Top-level secondary general schools, teacher training 1,311 6,077 4.484 
medium- and top-level secondary Teacher-training academies 
technical schools 42,600 (total enrollment) n.a. 9,693 6.469 
Universities 158.700 Teacher training in univer- 


a Source: Extrapolation based on Clement et al. 1978 p. 226 


The federal authority, however, disburses more than 
two-thirds of total expenditures. Expenditure by the 
two federal ministries (Federal Ministry of Education 
and Arts and Federal Ministry of Science and Research) 
went up from 3.5 billion Austrian Schillings in 1960 
(equivalent to 2.1 percent of GNP) to 56.4 billion 
Austrian Schillings in 1985 (equivalent to 4.1 percent of 
GNP). Per-student unit costs are given in Table 4. 


3. Teachers, Syllabi, and Curricula 


In the 1960s, a solution to the teacher problem was 
considered the key to mastering the educational expan- 
sion. Thus, teacher training was promoted at all levels. 
The medium-level secondary schools for teacher train- 
ing (grades 9 to 12) offer instruction for handicraft and 
nursery-school teachers. The postsecondary teacher- 
training colleges and institutes of further training for 
teachers provide the teaching staff for compulsory edu- 
cation. The entrance requirement for this type of school 
is the matriculation examination. In order to be qualified 
for teaching at the top-level general secondary schools 
and vocational secondary schools, it is necessary to have 
a university education of at least nine semesters. Finally, 
there are special institutions for the training of com- 
pulsory vocational school teachers. o 

The output of graduates from these teacher-training 
institutions followed a similar pattern to that in other 
Western European countries. In the 1960s, when the 
“educational crisis” determined educational policies, 
institutions for teacher training were promoted and 
expanded to the utmost. Thus, in a period when pupil 
numbers dropped drastically, the number of prospective 
teachers increased fast. The consequence was that the 
initial shortage of teachers was followed. by an over- 
Supply. It would seem that teacher-training institutes 
take a considerable time to react to the changed situa- 
tion on the teacher market. Some insights may be gained 
from Table 5 but it must be emphasized that statistics 
are very incomplete in this area. 

The Saunt Her which is heavily influenced by the 
increasing pupil numbers is that of syllabi and curricula. 
After the all-encompassing school legislation of 1962, 
educational policy followed a careful program of alter- 
ations. Instead of preparing educational reforms ana- 
lytically and then embodying them in school acts, since 


sities (new entrants, first 


year) 1,006 


2.720 2,243 


a Source: Österreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt 1961. 1971, 1985a; 
Bundesministerium für Wissenschaft und Forschung 1984 


1969 Austria has, in a very pragmatic way, devised a 
far-reaching, yet dense, net of pilot projects. Under the 
auspices and control of a Parliamentary School Reform 
Commission which is supported by scientific centers 
for education experimentation and development, pilot 
projects of the following kinds are being implemented 
(as of January, 1977): 


(a) project "preschool class": 5,000 students taking 


part, 


(b) “basic-school” projects: 17.000 students in 677 
classes; 


(c) "preliminary instruction in a foreign language": 
approximately 200,000 8- to 10-year-old students 
(grades 3 and 4) in 6,800 classes; 


(d) "schools for 10- to 14-year-olds": 31.000 students 
in 1,046 classes; 


(e) projects in the field of the Polytechnischer Lehrgang 
(prevocational schools): 9,000 students in 300 
classes; 


(f) project on the special-school sector: "Integrated 
comprehensive school": 1,700 students in 63 classes; 


(g) “different special school”: 650 students in 36 classes; 


(h) in the allgemeinbildenden hóheren Schulen (top- 
level general secondary schools): 3,500 students 
participating in projects in 289 classes (three dif- 
ferent models of the upper-secondary bracket); and 


(i) in the technische und gewerbliche Lehranstalten 


(secondary industrial and trade schools): 600 stu- 
dents in 29 classes; 


(j) in the Schulen für Fremdenverkehrsberufe (second- 
ary tourism and catering schools): 200 students in 
6 classes; and 


(k) in the Berufsschulen (compulsory technical 
schools): 3,560 students in 143 classes (Bundes- 
ministerium für Unterricht und Kunst 1977). 


After a long period of observation and evaluation. 
and when these specific pilot projects have been gen- 
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erally accepted, they will be introduced ona national 
level and become legal. Examples of the introduction 
of pilot projects as durable institutionalized measures 
are: the comprehensive training of teachers for the 
compulsory schools in the teacher-training academies 
(1965), the introduction of political education in secon- 
dary education (1977), the program of “free textbooks 
(1977-78), and a new syllabus for the basic schools. 

The reform which was most heatedly debated at the 
beginning of the 1980s was that of schools for pupils in 
the age range 10 to 14 years. The proposal of a seventh 
amendment to the School Organization Act would prac- 
tically abolish the differences between the compulsory 
general secondary school and the lower cycle of the top- 
level general secondary school. The advantage of this 
change was seen to be the postponement of the decision 
concerning the later educational path to be followed by 
pupils. Thus, it should help to improve the social equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. This proposal was, how- 
ever, criticized for being a further step towards the 
homogenization of achievement and because it would 
mean abandoning the well-proved system of dif- 
ferentiated secondary schools. 

The implementation of this educational reform would 
have led to a fundamental alteration in the existing 
organization of schools: preschool education would 
have had to be offered on a larger scale; elementary 
and special schools would have formed a new general 
primary bracket; a comprehensive medium bracket 
would have covered the compulsory secondary general 
school, grades 5 to 8 of the upper-elementary schools, 
and the lower cycle of top-level general schools; an 
upper bracket would have encompassed the pre- 
vocational schools, the compulsory vi 


ocational schools, 
the medium- and top-level secondary technical Schools, 


and the upper cycle of top-level Secondary general 
schools. Finally, there would have been a postsecondary 
(nonuniversity) academic bracket for teacher-training 


Table 6 
Student numbers as forecast for 1990* and 1995^ 


institutions and other academic colleges. It goes without 
saying that such a far-reaching reform would also have 
presupposed a fundamental change in entrance require- 
ments and curricula. The bill did not succeed in passing 
parliament, however. 


4. Future Trends 


The educational tasks in the decades ahead are again 
determined to a large extent by quantitative trends. In 
the foreseeable future, the proportions of students at 
the several types of institution will shift as a result of 
demographic trends. Table 6 presents the percentages 
of young people in the different types of institution in 
1980 and the percentages forecast for 1990 and 1995. i 

The zenith of quantitative expansion was reached 
around 1980. From then on, a fall in the number = 
pupils can on the whole be extrapolated. This globa 
observation, however, is not very useful because 
aggregate trend is the result of diverging individua 
trends. , 

The number of pupils in compulsory schools will drop 
by more than a third in a 20-year timespan, which 
reduces the percentage share from 69 percent (1971) to 
60 percent (1990). The medium-level schools will show 
a constant downward trend from 1980 to the level of 
1970. The only long-term increase to be foreseen is for 
university students. Their number will increase probably 
by more than 150 percent between 1971 and 1990. These 
trends may serve as a basis for the following general 
strategies for educational policy. 

Even if the number of pupils per class was further 
reduced and even if the last tiny regional teacher shar 
ages were made up, it is hardly imaginable how a genera 
oversupply of teachers in compulsory schooling 15 to 
be avoided. A logical consequence, which is not very 
popular in political circles, would be to reallocate the 
teacher oversupply to other areas of education where 
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1990 1995 

ee a a 

Share hare 

a Total in % Total js E 
Universities 162,869 

Top-level general secondary schools (upper 15:00 161,221 14.72 
bracket) 61,945 

Top-level general secondary schools (lower 5:70 59,261 5.41 
bracket) 81,321 

Top-level technical secondary schools 75,598 rs 89,560 8.18 

Medium-level technical secondary schools 43,588 4.01 74,140 6.77 

Compulsory general schools 661,335 60.86 E Ee 

RE. 1,086,656" — 10000 1,095,115 100.00 

a Source: Landler 1985 b Dell'Mour 1983 c 
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schools (apprenticeship system) have to be added — 5 number some 143,000 youngsters in compulsory technical 
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there is still a demand for it. Special schools and adult 
education would be obvious such areas. 

At the middle and higher secondary levels, there is 
still a de facto separation of vocational from general 
education. Thus, the top-level general secondary edu- 
cation is a one-way track to the universities. Seen from 
a labor-market perspective, a graduate from the upper- 
level general secondary schoo! will, without a doubt, run 
the greatest risk of becoming unemployed. Proposals 
aimed at easing the horizontal and vertical separation 
between the general secondary and vocational schools 
should therefore be given high priority. This would open 
up occupational alternatives for graduates of general 
secondary schools. 

The crucial problem ahead, however, will arise at the 
universities. In many study areas, the inflow of new 
entrants is proving difficult to cope with. A quantitative 
entrance restriction (numerus clausus) is not part of 
university policy in Austria. Even taking due account 
of the fact that many students are enrolled in universities 
because of social advantages (study grants, free public 
transport, social security, reductions in public insti- 
tutions, etc.), the increase in student numbers is so 
large, that it cannot be paralleled by an increase in the 
numbers of faculty. The deterioration of the teacher- 
student ratio is therefore cogent. In some fields and in 
some universities, an additional burden can certainly be 
tolerated. Yet, there may be a considerable risk of 
deteriorating university standards and a reduction in 
university research. Since the probability of increasing 
public funds for universities is very limited and there 
will be funding only for very few additional faculty 
posts, conventional policy measures should be recon- 
Sidered. For example, distance teaching should be 
examined. Apart from reaching additional strata of the 
population, this could also absorb some of the potential 
new entrants to the universities. Another possibility 
would be to open up the universities to the outside 
world—in particular, to public administration and com- 
panies. This would not only facilitate the transfer of 
personnel in both directions but would also allow more 
persons to be involved in teaching at universities. 

Any forecast of the problems in the coming decades 
would have to conclude that labor-market problems and 
the tightening of public funds will certainly depress 
enthusiasm for future educational reforms. The main 
activity of future educational policy will therefore be 
restricted to internal reforms of the existing formal 
educational system. In the present political climate, the 
target of “comprehensiveness™ still looms large. At the 
university level, the changes of the 1970s, such as 
democratization and reform of university legalization, 
have been achieved. The problem of how to cope with 
the large increase of students in the coming decades is 
Still open to debate. The vocational training system 
which performed well in the past was improved in the 
1970s but without changes in principle. There is little 
doubt that its efficiency will withstand any future 
challenges. 


Given this situation, new initiatives for educational 
reform can only be expected if they are required as a 
result of large-scale, new technological developments. 
Such would be the case, for example, if microelectronics 
were to restructure society and the economy and thus 
make new educational demands of graduates. Edu- 
cational technology could also be improved. Finally, 
the present organization of the educational system could 
lead towards a more general and more flexible system 
if the existing ideological prejudices and financial limi- 
tations could be reduced and if a system of recurrent 
education could be established. 
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Bahamas 
M. McLean 


Four features of the Bahamas, when taken together, 
distinguish the country from other Caribbean islands 
and also have important influences on its educational 
system. First, the population is less than a quarter of a 
million, which creates formidable difficulties in the way 
of constructing a complete and self-sufficient edu- 
cational system. Second, unlike less heavily populated 
West Indian islands, the Bahamas has a land area bigger 
than countries such as Jamaica and Trinidad and 
Tobago. It consists of many widely dispersed islands. 
There are constraints on the provision of education for 
such a scattered population. 

Third, the Bahamas is one of the wealthier states of 
the West Indies. Its per capita gross national product 
(GNP) in 1980, at Us$2,790, was almost double those of 
Jamaica and Cuba and was exceeded only by Trinidad 
and Tobago and Venezuela among the larger states of 
the Caribbean area. These economic advantages have 
permitted the achievement of universal basic education. 
But wealth has been created through tourism and 
foreign investment, and education is seen as having an 
important role in fostering a more balanced economic 
development. 

Finally, the Bahamas has been a United Kingdom 
colony for most of its history since European pene- 
tration of the Western hemisphere. The educational 
system still depends on United Kingdom resources for 
teachers, textbooks, and examinations, and the values 
underlying Bahamian education remain predominantly 
British. This has been seen as a constraint on the Baham- 
anization of education and public life and on the reform 


of education in line with declared social and economic 
objectives. 


1. Background 


The Bahamas form an archi 


pelago of 700 island 
more than 2.000 cays and ro dens 


cks stretching over an area 
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of 750 kilometres. Although 30 islands are inhabited. 
most of the population is concentrated on 14 pene. 
New Providence Island, where the capital and Uy ; 
town Nassau is situated, contains 60 percent of the 
population. was 

The total population recorded in the 1980 census MS 
237,090. The average annual rate of growth bewer 
1970 and 1980 was 3.4 percent, though this was 
accounted for partly by immigration. In 1979, the nae 
rate exceeded the death rate by 16.5 per 1,000, yen 
indicated a continuing decline in fertility rates. 18 
population density is low for the Caribbean area at is 
per square kilometre in 1981. This sparse distribution ? 
marked on all inhabited islands except New Providence: 

The ethnic composition of the population has been 
estimated at 80 percent Negroid, 10 percent Caucasian 
and 10 percent mixed. The major religious affiliations M 
1970 were Baptist (29 percent), Anglican (23 percent i 
Roman Catholic (22 Percent), and Methodist (7 p€T" 
cent). The official language (and that overwhelm- 
ingly of daily usage) is English. There are few majo 
cultural divisions among the population. o 
_ Social stratification is related almost exclusively 
income, though there are residues of a former ee 
lation between race and social status. However. thet 


H H s 
are considerable income differentials. The labour fort 
I$ concentrated in t 

The 


l he service industries. In 1979. 
fay ployment rate was estimated at 19 percent. o- 
failure of the economy to absorb a substantial a 
Portion of the potential active population is seen tO 

nal implications. 


important educatio, e 
c ji 

_ Other social characteristics which are thought to ha” 
Significance for educati 


centres and tourism. 
Serious problem. 
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The economy is based largely on tourism. It accounts 
for about 70 percent of GNP, government revenue, and 
employment, as well as half the country's foreign- 
exchange earnings. Agriculture has declined and em- 
ploys less than 10 percent of the workforce, and in 
1971 almost 85 percent of food by value was imported. 
Government in the 1970s has given priority to the devel- 
opment of commercial agriculture together with the 
potentially rich fishing and forestry industries. Mineral 
production—oil, argonite, and solar salt—is the other 
major contributor to GNP besides tourism. 

The rate of economic growth has been relatively high. 
GNP rose by 5 percent per annum at constant prices 
between 1975 and 1977. The balance of payments has 
been healthy. Economic growth, especially in the tourist 
industry, has been associated with substantial foreign 
investment, especially from North America and the 
United Kingdom, which has been encouraged by favour- 
able laws and taxation policies since 1955. The Bahamas 
have also begun to develop as an important international 
financial centre. 

Despite government intervention to aid agriculture 
and the manufacturing industries, the structure of the 
economy is recognized as being unbalanced. Primary 
production has considerable potential, but is hindered 
by the absence of efficient commercial techniques, while 
manufacturing is hampered by the lack of a skilled 
labour force. 

The Bahamas were ruled by the United Kingdom 
until 1973. After Columbus's landing in the Bahamas 
in 1492, Spanish colonists transported the indigenous 
inhabitants to other islands and then abandoned their 
settlement. British settlers, mainly from Carolina and 
Jamaica, together with their slaves, arrived and took 
control from the midseventeenth century. British loy- 
alists and their slaves swelled the population after the 
American War of Independence. A plantaion slave 
economy survived until the 1830s, and British land- 
Owners retained social and political dominance into the 
twentieth century. nur 

Representative parliamentary institutions were estab- 
lished by the British settlers. but political authority 
was entirely in the hands of United Kingdom colonial 
Officials until 1964, when the local assembly gained 
legislative power. However, the governor, appointed in 
the United Kingdom, had executive power until 1973. 

When the Bahamas became politically independent 
Within the Commonwealth in 1973, a United Kingdom- 
Style parliamentary government was established, and 
remains in force. The prime minister and Cabinet are 
appointed by the governor general, chosen by the 
United Kingdom government, but require the support 
of the House of Assembly, which is elected by popular 
franchise. The constitution also provides for a nomi- 
Nated Senate and an independent judiciary. 

The Progressive Liberal Party has held the largest 
number of seats in the House of Assembly since the 
1960s. Its leader—Lyndon O. Pindling—became prime 
minister in 1962, an office he continued to occupy into 


the 1980s. There has been a high degree of political 
stability with little change from constitutional patterns 
established at the end of colonial rule. 


2. Aims of Education 


The aims of education in the Bahamas have been stated 
in the 1962 Education Act, in the 1973 White Paper on 
Education and in the minister of education's Com- 
munication to the House of Assembly in 1975. The 1962 
Act stated the aims of education to be: 
to enable the children of the Bahamas to understand their 
privileges and responsibilities as members of the community, 
to contribute to the progress and well-being of the country 
by the full development of their natural abilities, and to earn 
an adequate livelihood as adults. 


Statements in the 1970s stressed that education should 
help to achieve greater economic self-sufficiency, a 
greater sense of the dignity of labour, the Baham- 
anization of public life, and the development of personal 
attributes based on Christian principles. The 1975 Com- 
munication also called for the attainment of equality 
of opportunity. Society-centred objectives stress the 
consolidation of national autonomy and identity and the 
more balanced economic development of the country. 


3. Size and Structure of the Educational System 


The formal education system has four stages. Primary 
schools have a six-year course and take children aged 
from 5 to 11. Junior high schools provide a three-year 
course for children aged 11-14 while senior high schools 
have a two-year course for pupils aged 14-16. 

There is little upper-secondary schooling, by the nor- 
mal definition of the term, nor full university education. 
Postschool education is provided in the College of the 
Bahamas, which offers a variety of two-year academic 
and vocational courses leading to an associate degree. 
The college was created in 1974 by amalgamating the 
two teacher-training colleges, a technical college. and 
an upper-secondary school. It retains the functions of 
its former separate parts. Official policy anticipates that 
it will eventually provide courses to bachelor's-degree 
level. Bahamian students can enter departments of the 
University of the West Indies in other former United 
Kingdom islands. This university has an extramural 
branch in the Bahamas. Many Bahamian students go to 
Europe or North America for higher education. i 

In the more sparsely populated areas, there are still 
many “all age” schools covering the primary and junior- 
secondary stages (reflecting an older school structure) 
and combined junior and senior high schools. 

There are both government and government-sup- 
ported independent schools at each level. In 1981-82, 
22 percent of all pupils were in independent schools, 
a proportion that was fairly constant at each level. 
However, all four special schools for children with learn- 
ing disabilities were independent. 
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Education has been compulsory for the 5-14 age 
group since the 1877 Education Act. Compulsory edu- 
cation is free in government-supported schools. The 
long-standing provision of widespread basic education 
is reflected in the literacy rates, which were 90 percent 
in 1960 and 93 percent in 1979. While schooling beyond 
14 is not compulsory, the majority of pupils stay at 
school until 16. In effect, complete schooling is provided 
for most children though there are dropouts as well as 
underprovision in more remote areas. . 

Total school enrolment (government and independ- 
ent) in 1981-82 was 60,519 in 225 schools, with pupil 
numbers per school ranging between 9 and 1.750. 

There is little education outside the formal school and 
college system apart from on-the-job vocational training 
and some government evening institutes. 


4. Administration and Finance 


All government educational institutions are controlled 
by the Ministry of Education and Culture, which 
implements legislation passed by the House of 
Assembly. The ministry has some control over inde- 
pendent schools. There are no regional or local author- 
ities with major educational powers. The ministry 
provides resources for government schools and grants to 
independent schools. It appoints teachers, determines 
curriculum, and controls the junior-secondary exam- 
inations. However, the senior-secondary examination 
is still administered by the University of London in the 
United Kingdom. 

In 1978, 23.4 percent of current government expen- 
diture was devoted to education (22 percent of all 
government spending). which represented 8.2 percent 
of GNP. These figures compare with 18.6 percent of 
current expenditure (19.4 percent of total spending) and 
4.9 percent of GNP in 1970. These comparatively high 
proportions, and the increases in the 1970s, indicate the 
high priority given by government to the development 
of education. 


5. Teaching Personnel 


The pupil:teacher ratio for government and non- 
government schools as a whole was almost 21:1 in 1981- 
82. This favourable situation is distorted by the uneven 
distribution of population. so that the ministry did not 
meet its targets for 1982 of 35 pupils per primary class, 
30 per junior-high class, and 25 per senior-high class. No 
class of over 40 was recorded. Ratios in the independent 
schools have tended to be more favourable. 

Of the 2.901 teachers. 2.144 were in government 
schools in 1981-82. Of the latter, 23 percent were 
untrained. The figure in primary schools was higher at 
28 percent. While 83 percent of teachers in ministry 
schools were Bahamian. the proportion was only 67 
percent in secondary schools. Dependence on expatriate 
teachers fell in the 1970s. 


Primary-school teachers are trained in two-year post- 
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secondary courses at the College of the Bahamas. Sec- 
ondary-school graduate teachers still require education 
and training abroad, which is an obstacle to the full 
Bahamanization of the educational system. 


6. Curriculum and Examinations 


The curriculum is decided by the Ministry of Education. 
A curriculum division was established in 1969-70 and is 
charged with curriculum reform. Religious education 
is compulsory. In secondary schools, the other core 
subjects are mathematics, English language. science. 
social studies, physical education. and a practical subject 
(woodwork, technical drawing. home economics. OF 
agriculture). There is also some provision for modern 
languages (normally Spanish), art, and music. Govern- 
ment statements emphasize the need for more weight 
to be given to technical and vocational studies especially 
in senior-secondary schools. . 
Textbooks and other learning materials are imported, 
largely from the United Kingdom and North AEn 
There are considerable shortages of books, especial y 
in mathematics and science, as well as a lack of equip 
ment for subjects with a strong practical base. cof 
Pupils pass automatically through the grades ne 
schooling. There are two main examinations. The 
Bahamas Junior Certificate examination is taken by 
pupils at the end of the junior-high-school course DE 
the first year of senior high school. It is similar to is 
examinations that were set in many United Kingdon 
colonies and was modelled on the former United ped 
dom junior-secondary-school certificate. though it nes 
always been controlled by the Bahamian Ministry © 
Education. It is an academic examination. Pupils bee 
gain passes in individual subjects. In 1981, 76 ao 
of those who sat passed in one or more subjects. The 
most popular subjects in 1981 were English language. 
arithmetic, English literature, and religious knowledge- 
Technical subjects are not offered. du- 
The University of London General Certificate of E n 
cation (GCE) Ordinary-level examinations are taken at 
the end of senior high school. These are also academic 
and subject-centred examinations, with a strong Unite a 
Kingdom orientation. In 1980, 39 percent of entrants 
passed one or more subjects but only 3 percent passe 
the five subjects needed for entry into higher study. 
very small number of pupils sit for the Advanced-leve 
examinations, which are required for entry to highe 
education institutions in the United Kingdom. m 
The London GCE examinations act as a major bat! 
to the entry of more students to higher education 
especially since pass rates are so low. They also inde 
efforts to make the examination system more technic 
and vocational in character and to loosen the Qu 
links with the United Kingdom. However, these 1n m 
ences are diluted in the College of the Bahamas. whe i5 
courses have a strong United States flavour, which 
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encouraged by institutional links with universities 
Florida. 
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7. Major Problems 


By the standards of many parts of the Caribbean. the 
system of education in the Bahamas is highly developed. 
Universal primary and lower-secondary education has 
been effectively achieved. Teachers are available and 
fairly well-trained. Expenditure on education is high. 
Government has identified two major problems: first, 
that of extending education at the upper-secondary and 
tertiary levels, without which Bahamian cultural auton- 
omy and educational self-sufficiency will be difficult 
to achieve; and, second, that of weakening the domin- 
ant United Kingdom academic tradition so that 
the educational system can respond more effectively 
to economic, social. and cultural conditions in the 
Bahamas. 
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Bahrain 
S. Issan and D. J. Daniels 


The State of Bahrain consists of a group of over 30 
islands, many extremely small. situated about 25 kilo- 
metres off the east coast of Saudi Arabia and about the 
same distance from Oatar. The total area of the country 
is 669 square kilometres (258 square miles) of which 599 
square kilometres (231 square miles) is formed by the 
three main, interlinked islands. Manama, the capital, is 
on the northeast of Bahrain Island. About 20 percent 
of the total area of Bahrain is under cultivation—the 
being about 15 acres. 

Islam was introduced in AD 630 and since then Bah- 
rain has remained part of the Islamic world. Its history 
can be traced back some 40,000 years, and in Sumerian, 
Babylonian, and Assyrian times Bahrain (known then 
as Dilmun) was an important link in sea trade. 

In 1507, the Portuguese established Bahrain as a 
trading centre and military post. During the following 
three centuries, the country was successively invaded 
by Persia, Oman, and other states. The Al-Khalifa tribe 
had conquered Bahrain by the 1770s and, in 1869, a 
Perpetual Treaty of Peace and Friendship was signed 
With the United Kingdom, under which Bahrain became 
a British Protectorate until it declared total inde- 
Pendence in 1971 and signed a new treaty with the 
United Kingdom. It was accepted as a member of the 
United Nations in the same year. Bahrain is governed 


average farm size 


by a 17-member cabinet and through a comprehensive 
administrative system developed since the 1920s. 

Bahrain is experienced in the acquisition of demo- 
graphic data. During the period 1941 to 1981, there were 
six censuses (see Table 1). The 1981 census indicated a 
population increase of 142.779 or 66 percent in the 
previous decade. The majority of the population are 
Shiite or Sunnite Moslems. 

Development in Bahrain began prior to the utilization 
of its oil resources in the 1930s. Although deposits of 
oil are small in comparison to those of neighbouring 
states, the economy of Bahrain is heavily dependent on 
oil and allied activities, which provide approximately 80 
percent of total public revenue. The first attempt 
towards industrial diversification occurred in the early 
1970s when an aluminium factory (ALBA) was con- 
structed: in 1984 it employed some 4 percent of the 
labour force. 

The trade and services sector is an important source of 
income. Government services, trade, banking. finance, 
transport. and communications generate about one- 
third of the gross domestic product. Commercial bank- 
ing increased dramatically during the 1970s; by 1984 
Bahrain had 64 licensed offshore banking units. In the 
early 1980s there was a total of 170 banks operating and 
the figure is rising steadily. 


Table 1 
Population change 1941-81 
1941 1950 1959 1965 1971 1981 
ati 89,970 109,650 143,135 182.203 216.078 358.857 
tion A 
d inna 74,040 91.179 118.734 143.814 178,193 242,596 
(%) (82.29) (83.15) (82.95) (78.93) pd iE 
N Non-Bahrainis 15.930 18.471 24,401 38,389 37.88 S 
P Bo (7.71) (16.85) (17.05) (21.07) (17.53) (32.4) 
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Additional construction activity was generated by this 
economic diversification and by the construction ofa 
causeway to Saudi Arabia due for completion in about 
1986. 


1. Policies and Objectives of Education 


The policy of the Ministry of Education is based upon 
the following objectives: (a) education for all children 
of school age; and (b) the raising of educational stan- 
dards to meet the needs of both the students and of the 
country’s socioeconomic development. Priorities are: 
continuing educational expansion; improving the ef- 
ficiency of all government employees; developing cur- 
ricula to meet individual and community needs; con- 
tinuing to build new schools; strengthening technical 
and vocational education to meet the growing demands 
of commerce and industry; and increasing literacy and 
developing adult vocational education. 


2. Size and Structure of the Educational Effort 


Bahrain has one of the largest school populations in 
the Middle East and education is receiving particular 
attention from the government. Some 70 percent of the 
population is under the age of 20, with 67,379 children 
enrolled in the country’s 140 schools in the 1979-80 
academic year. 

Although education is not yet fully compulsory, legis- 
lation is being drafted to ensure schooling for children 
until the age of 16. Table 2 indicates the number of 
students by level in the academic year 1980-81. 

Preschool education—nursery and kindergarten (for 


2- to 6-year-olds)—is outside the formal educational 
system. Such schools are supervised cooperatively by 
the Ministries of Education and of Labour and Social 
Affairs. Most teachers have been trained as welfare 
officers. Some 7 percent of the relevant age population 
are enrolled in nurseries or kindergartens. 

Primary education is the first rung in the educational 
ladder and starts at the age of 6. It lasts six years and 
ends with a promotion examination for entry to the first 
grade of the intermediate school. A core curriculum 
operates to develop children and to provide them with 
the basic general culture and skills of good citizens. 

Intermediate education lasts three years. The cur- 
riculum is divided into separate interrelated subject and 
“activity” periods. Students who complete the third year 
of intermediate education are awarded the intermediate 
certificate. Secondary education lasts three years and 
is subdivided into general, industrial, and commercial 
streams. t 

In Bahrainization plans, secondary education 1s of 
vital importance. A five-year plan for its development 
has been approved. It envisages a reduction in the 
number of students in general secondary education from 
63.7 percent to 35.0 percent for males and from 80.0 
percent to 45.0 percent for females and an increase 1n 
the number of commercial and industrial secondary- 
level students. Courses introduced or being considered 
include medical services, hotel and catering, home econ- 
omics, agriculture and livestock breeding (started in 
1982), and printing and hairdressing (started in 1983). 
The improvement plan for secondary education is part 
of the government's attempt to redress the imbalance 
between secondary education, on the one hand, and the 


Table 2 
Number of students and classes in all schools by level and sex 1980-81 
Level No. of classes No. of students 
Total Female Male Total Female Male 
Primary 
General 1:227 564 663 44 
Religious 3 2 e 20,305 E 
Intermediate 
General 437 200 237 16 
Religious 2 2 e 7,394 9.036 
Secondary 
General 
DAS A 45 52 2,874 1,334 1,540 
rts 54 4] . 
Commercial 60 35 25 1 1,604 1,159 
Industrial 45 45 1071 927 751 
Health Science 4 4 2 61 ‘ 1,071 
Religious 3 3 1 
20 20 
Total 1,973 902 1,071 69,083 31,625 37,458 


a Full-time vocational training students not included 
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needs of the country and the wishes of the students, 
on the other hand, while taking into account existing 
educational facilities. 

Private education is supervised by the Ministry of 
Education. In 1981 there were 15 private schools and 27 
private nurseries and kindergartens. The total budgets 
were BD 1.858.707 and BD412,917 respectively. 

The University College of Science. Arts, and Edu- 
cation of Bahrain (UCB) had some 600 students in 1980, 
increasing to 1,000 in September, 1982, with similar 
sharp increases planned for the following few years. 
The Gulf Polytechnic, which is similarly an independent 
and semiregional institution, has approximately 900 full- 
time and 900 part-time students. 

Another cooperative project is the University of the 
Arabian Gulf. This is a regional university established 
by the states of the Arabian Gulf and planned originally 
to have 10,000 students by the year 2000. Its campus, 
in the planning stage in 1984, is to be in Bahrain, but 
its first intake of students (premedicals) was accepted 
by UCB in September 1982 on a contract basis. A further 
semiregional institution is the Hotel and Catering 
School. 

There are many institutions. which offer training 
specifically suited for their employees: major companies 


so involved include Gulf Air, Cable and Wireless. ALBA, 
Bahrain Petroleum Company (BAPCO). and the banks. 
Many vocational courses are also provided at the Gulf 
Polytechnic. 

The "10.000" training programme, by which some 
10.000 Bahrainis are to have vocational training during 
the five years 1981-85, and the secretarial programme of 
the High Council for Vocational Training have budgets 
incorporated into that of the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Affairs. 


3. Curricula 


Many alterations have recently been made to curricula 
by the appropriate ministry directorate, working in 
liaison with the University College of Bahrain, some of 
whose staff have been involved in textbook production, 
and different specializations have been introduced. One 
of the most important features of the new curricula is the 
introduction of free-choice subjects. The extracurricular 
activities are decided by the individual school to meet 
its own students’ needs and interests. In the final three 
years, students have to choose between arts and science- 
based courses, and science-stream students have to nar- 
row their choice still further in the final two years. 


Table 3 
Educational expenditure as a percentage of public expenditure 1971-80 (Bahraini dinars) 
% 
of total 

Fiscal Current Nonrecurrent government 
year expenditure expenditure Total expenditure 
1971 4,410,566 215,019 4.625,585 20.4 
1972 4,632,248 146,178 4,778,426 21.6 
1973 5,357,119 499,087 5,856,206 17:9 
1974 6,879,008 486,534 7,365,542 9.5 
1975 9,605,822 799,425 10,405,247 8.7 
1976 11,306,090 799,375 12,105,465 6.0 
1977 17,047,691 3,874,057 20,921,748 8.1 
1978 20,106,316 4,818,000 24,924,316 8.8 
1979 23,143,414 4,692,646 27,836,060 9.4 
1980 28,166,718 4,438,021 32,604,739" 9.4 


a About 66.4 percent of this sum was devoted to salaries 


Table 4 

Individual student cost per year and level 1975-80 (Bahraini dinars) 

Type of School Sex 1975-76 1977-78 1979-80 

Elementary Male 67 160 225 
Female 70 141 228 

Intermediate Male 126 187 250 
Female 126 214 260 

General secondary Male 187 277 366 
Female 158 268 377 

Commercial secondary Male — 281 206 
Female — zu Bes 

i Mal 307 7 5 
Technical secondary Pad n Adi DE 


Religious education 
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4. Teachers and Teacher Training 


Training for teachers in primary and intermediate edu- 
cation is offered by the University College of Bahrain. 
Postgraduate courses are also available for secondary- 
school teachers in certain areas of study. Inservice edu- 
cational training is also offered at the university after 
the recent integration with it of the teacher-training 
centre. Inservice education in science education is also 
catered for at the M.Ed. level. 


5. Administration and Finance 


Administration of the various stages of general, tech- 
nical, and vocational education is mainly centralized. 
The Ministry of Education also supervises private edu- 
cation, literacy and adult education, and the training 
programmes set up by various educational bodies. 

The University College of Science, Arts, and Edu- 
cation and the Gulf Polytechnic both have a certain 
measure of autonomy. The University College of Bah- 
rain has a nominated board of trustees with the minister 
of education as ex officio chairman. The Gulf Poly- 
technic is jointly funded by Bahrain, Qatar, the United 
Arab Emirates, and Oman. Its board of governors has 
the same ex officio chairman as the university. The 
College of Health Sciences, involved in paramedical 
training, is administered by the Ministry of Health. 

Education and training are mainly financed by the 
state, there being separate budgets for the Ministry of 
Education and for the various colleges and institutions 
of higher education. School expenditure is summarized 
in Tables 3 and 4. 


6. Major Problems 


The main problems to be faced during the 1980s and 
1990s will be the upgrading of the educational standards 


of school teachers and the replacement of expatriate 
secondary teachers (mainly Egyptians) by qualified Bah- 
rainis. Much of the effort of the University College of 
Bahrain is being channelled in this direction. te 

It will also be necessary for the various tertiary insti- 
tutions to work ever more closely together to ensure that 
the community has the necessary trained and educated 
persons to fill the posts which will become available m 
an increasingly business- and service-centred economy. 
Liaisons and potential amalgamations are under active 
consideration. 
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Bangladesh 
E. Sattar 


Bangladesh consists mainly of low-lying land and 
encompasses one of the largest river deltas in the world. 
It covers an area of 142,797 square kilometres (55,134 
square miles). The climate is tropical monsoon with 
distinct wet and dry seasons. Heaviest rainfall occurs 
from June to October; the winter months are dry and 
cool. 

Formerly part of British India, Bangladesh became 
the eastern wing of the new Moslem state of Pakistan in 
1947. Neglected politically and culturally, and exploited 
commercially, the eastern wing split from Pakistan in 
1971 to form, after a nine-month war of liberation. the 
new nation of Bangladesh. 

The population of Bangladesh in 1981 was 90 million. 
It is a rapidly growing population which numbered 29 
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million in 1901, increased to 42 million by 1942 and has 
more than doubled since then. The estimated pop’ 
lation for 2001 is about 150 million people. The density 
of population in 1981 was 1,675 per square mile, exclu 3 
ing riverine areas. Urbanization is 12 percent. Family- 
planning efforts have reduced the rate of poP" 
lation growth from over 3 percent to 2.2 percent pet 
annum in 1981. With almost 50 percent of the POPU” 
lation aged 15 years or less, the population will g0 a 
increasing for several decades even if the BON 
rate drops to 1 percent in 1990, as envisaged by th 
government. i 
There are minority ethnic groups mainly in the borde 
regions of the north and east. The language spoken 
over 99 percent of the people is Bengali and. althoug 
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regional dialects are also spoken, there is no language 
problem in education. 

The main occupation of the country is farming. Rice 
is the main cereal crop. The main exports are jute, 
leather, and tea. Only 9 percent of the country is 
forested. Fish is the main protein source. Natural gas is 
present in large quantities and forms the basis of the 
fertilizer and chemical industries as well as being used 
increasingly for domestic consumption. 

Bangladesh is one of the poorest countries in the 
world with a per capita income of about Us$100 per 
annum. Through a series of five year plans the govern- 
ment is projecting development in phases while trying 
to solve the major problems of poverty, unemployment, 
and illiteracy. Education is seen both as a basic right 
for all citizens and also as a means to raise productivity 
and solve socioeconomic problems. The major goals 
for the 1980s are to eradicate illiteracy, make primary 
education universal by 1985, improve technical edu- 
cation. and increase the number of trained teachers. 


1. Formal and Nonformal Education: Structure 
and Enrolment 

The formal school system has three stages—primary. 
secondary, and tertiary. There are over 43,000 primary 
schools in the country, 8.500 secondary schools. 600 
higher secondary colleges, and 6 universities. Table 1 
presents enrolment figures in 1980. 

At the primary-school level there were 8.2 million 
students enrolled in 1980. As there were an estimated 
12 million children in the primary-school age group. 30 
percent remained outside the system. The primary-level 
àge group participation rate of 71 percent gives a false 
impression because 60 percent of the children who start 
school drop out by class 3. Of those enrolled, only 30 
Percent complete the five years of the primary-school 
Course, Dropout is due to poverty, and most occurs in 
classes 1 and 2, with female dropout being higher than 
male. These facts help to account for the massive illit- 
eracy of 70 percent for males and 87 percent for females, 
according to the 1974 census. 


Facilities in primary schools are inadequate in terms 
of buildings, furniture, educational equipment. and 
number of teachers. The employment of shift svstems 
in many schools, especially those in urban areas, eases 
the congestion to some extent. Although universal edu- 
cation by 1985 is a declared government aim, it may not 
be possible under existing conditions. Enrolment was 
stagnant from 1975 to 1980. 

Of the 8,500 secondary schools, 2.000 are junior-high 
schools and the rest high schools. The former conduct 
classes 6-8, the latter classes 6-10. All students follow 
a general course up to class 10. 

In the secondary schools, enrolment totalled 1.9 mil- 
lion in 1980. Dropout is high and female dropout is 
higher than male. By class 10, only 18 percent of the 
students were female. Age-group participation of stu- 
dents was 14 percent. 

At the tertiary levels there are three types of insti- 
tution: 230 intermediate colleges, taking classes 11 and 
370 degree colleges, taking classes 13 and 14 and 
awarding degrees: and 6 universities, to which students 
may apply after successful completion of class 12. Over 
half the degree colleges have intermediate sections 
attached. There are about 60 professional colleges of 
medicine, law, engineering, technology. music, agri- 
culture, etc. 

Of the six universities, two are specialized, one in 
agriculture and the other in engineering. The other 
four universities offer a full range of courses. including 
postgraduate study in all departments. 

Due to rapid and unplanned expansion of colleges in 
the early 1970s and to a 100 percent increase in student 
numbers at the universities in the same period. stan- 
dards have fallen and not all university degrees are 
recognized abroad. Females are disadvantaged through- 
out the system due to the influence of traditional Mos- 
lem mores. 1 

There is a parallel religious (Moslem) educational 
system, the madrasahs, which enrol an estimated 0.4 
million students, 95 percent of them male. They have 
dropout problems similar to those of the secular schools. 

Nonformal education is in an embryonic stage. A few 


Table 1 
Enrolment, 1980* 
Female Age-group 
participation Participation 
Level Male Female Total (96) (%) 
Primary 5,182,031 3,037,282 8,219,313 37 71 
Secondary 
(Classes 6-10) 1,427,934 465,125 1,893,059 25 14 
Tertiary” 
(All colleges) 236,960 43,468 280,428 H \ z 
Universities“ 24,923 5,776 30,699 
Total 6,871,848 3,551,651 10,423,499 34 


a Source: BANBEIS 1981 b 1978 c 1979 
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nongovernment organizations run nonformal education 
courses in a wide range of subjects. An adult education 
department has always worked on a small scale to enable 
adults to become literate through evening classes. In 
1980, the government launched a mass literacy 
programme. Government officers in charge of mass 
literacy have been appointed all over the country. 
Usually, local educational institutions and their teachers 
are involved in this work. 


2. Administration and Finance 


Administration is centralized under the Education Min- 
istry, which is located in the capital Dhaka. All decision 
making, allocation of funds, and approval of textbooks 
are carried out in Dhaka. For administrative purposes 
the country is divided into 4 divisions, 20 districts, 73 
subdivisions, and 473 thanas. At each of these levels 
educational administrators are appointed. For the 
secondary level there are boards of secondary education 
in each of the four divisions. 

Since 1947, less than 5 percent of the public-sector 
budget has been devoted to education. The second five- 
year plan of Bangladesh allocates 4.5 percent of total 
resources to education. Table 2 shows the major allo- 
cations within education during the plan periods. The 
enhanced budget for primary education, 41 percent of 
the total for the second plan period, marks a new 
direction in education, a break with the past. 

Primary education is almost wholly financed by the 
government; only 16 percent of the primary schools are 
private. At the secondary level over 95 percent of the 
schools are private and they rely on tuition fees and 
some government grants to cover costs. The majority 
of colleges are private, and the government has be un 
a gradual takeover of colleges to raise standards The 
universities are autonomous but receive 85 percent of 
their financial needs from the government. The cost per 
student at the primary level in 1980 was 128 takas per 
annum; at the university level 8,000 takas per annum 

Student government scholarships are available to 
meritorious students from primary to university levels, 
A few private charitable organizations offer scholar- 


Table 2 


Financial allocations to education in first and second five year 
plans (1973-78, 1980-85)* 


1973-78 1980-85 

(%) (%) 

Primary 18.78 41.00 

Secondary 19.49 18.53 

Technical 5.21 7.37 
Colleges and 

Universities 19.43 11.21 

Other" 37.18 21.89 


a Source: Second five-year plar. of Bangladesh 1980-85. 
b Teacher education. mass literacy. madrasah. scholarships, etc. 
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ships and some are channelled through outside foreign 
agencies. The percentage of students receiving any 
kind of scholarship is well below 0.5 percent. 


3. Teachers, Curricula, and Examinations 


The average number of teachers per school at the pri- 
mary level is four, and about 65 percent are trained. 
At the secondary level the majority of teachers are 
graduates, as are all teachers at the intermediate. 
college, and university levels. Table 3 shows the num- 
bers of teachers in 1978. a 
Primary teachers are trained at primary training insti- 
tutes; secondary teachers at teacher-training colleges 
and the Institute of Education at Dhaka University. 
The quality of training has improved since the 1950s 
and the number of trained teachers in the system has 
increased. : 
There is a national committee on curriculum which 
decides general policies and the content of curricula for 
classes 1 to 12. Experts in the various disciplines are 
invited to write textbooks which, after scrutiny. are sent 
to the school textbook board for publication. Schools 
throughout the country use the same textbooks. . 
In the classroom there are few teaching aids at pri- 
mary level where methodology is mainly rote memor- 
ization. At the secondary level "chalk and talk" is the 
main method. Lecturing is the most common teaching 
method at the college and university levels. : 
Throughout the system from class 3, English 15 the 
major foreign language studied but the general level is 
low and this presents difficulties at the universities 25 
few major texts are in Bengali. The dominance of Eng 
lish has declined since liberation when English-medium 
education was abolished. In science and technology: 
English perforce remains the language of instruction. 
Annual examinations begin in class 1 and are a feature 
throughout the educational system; they determine prO" 
motion to the next class. National-level examinations 
are held in classes 10 and 12 and are conducted by the 
secondary school boards. 


4. Research and Major Problems 
i iei research by the Institute of Education at 
aka University and research foundations has bee? 


devoted to the collection of data about the system: 
Table 3 


Numbers of teachers, 1978: 


Female 
Level Male Female Total (96) 
vm, Uu wm wc T 
9; : 
Colleges and 984 — 6,778 | 86762 
universities 10,005 1312 11.317 11.5 
— 261,724 — 22,4499 — 284223 79 


a Source: BANBEIS 1981 


particularly at the primary level. Currently, refinement 
of data collection continues along with work on the 
educated unemployed, the brain drain, and nonformal 
aspects of education. 

The eradication of illiteracy, low female enrolment 
at all levels. universalization of primary education, and 
quality and control of examinations are some of the 
main problems to be faced in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Additionally, the decentralization of administration and 
the financing of the anticipated expansion at the primary 
level must be tackled. The ever-increasing population 
poses a problem as it is estimated that by 1990 there 
will be 20 million children of primary-school age alone. 
By launching a mass literacy movement in 1980 and by 
making universal primary education a goal by 1985, 
the government has demonstrated its intention to do 
something about these major issues. 
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Barbados! 
A. Layne and L. G. Atherley 


Barbados is a small, independent island country in the 
West Indies. It is approximately 160 kilometres east of 
its nearest neighbours, St Vincent and St Lucia, and 500 
kilometres north of the South American coast. The 
country is very flat and densely populated, with about 
250,000 persons in 430 square kilometres (166 square 
miles). 

The population of Barbados has grown at a very 
modest rate since the mid-1940s—at an average annual 
rate of 1.3 percent between 1946 and 1960 and 0.4 
percent between 1960 and 1980. This slow rate of popu- 
lation growth has resulted from massive emigration and 
a successful birth-control programme, which started 
during the 1950s (Levitt and McIntyre 1967 pp. 81-84, 
Ebanks et al. 1974 p. 35). A modern system of roads 
and transportation puts the population (which speaks a 
single language—English), within easy reach of schools. 
The literacy rate is 98 percent. 

Barbados, which was granted political independence 
in 1966. after more than 300 years as a British colony, 
has been ruled since that time by one or other of two 
Political parties. which both claim to be "democratic 
Socialist". However, although blacks constitute more 
than 90 percent of the population and have dominated 
the formal political system since the 1950s, whites, who 
Constitute 4 percent ofthe population, continue to domi- 
nate the economy. They own the major economic enter- 
Prises and are heavily overrepresented in the top 
managerial and executive positions in the private sector 
of the economy (Barrow and Greene 1979 pp. 16-39). 

he economy itself is mainly service oriented, with the 
Services sector accounting for 69 percent of the gross 


1 The authors are responsible for the choice and presentation 
Of facts contained in this article and the opinions expressed 
therein which are not necessarily those of UNEsCO and do not 
commit the organization. 


domestic product (GDP) at factor cost in 1980; the dis- 
tributive subsector is the most important contributor to 
the value of the services sector (Worrell 1982 p. 2). The 
traditional dominance of imports over exports has 
been substantially reduced, but in 1980 imports still 
accounted for 88 percent of GDP as compared with 81 
percent for exports. 

From the 1950s and particularly after independence, 
development planning has been concentrated on the 
acceleration of the growth of the manufacturing industry 
and tourism, in an effort to move away from the cen- 
turies-old reliance of the economy on the sugar industry. 
The educational system is expected by the government 
to provide trained personnel, particularly for the manu- 
facturing and tourist sectors, and in the development 
plan, 1979-83, the personnel function was considered a 
more urgent matter than continued educational expan- 
sion to meet social demand for education. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Educational 


Effort 
Formal education in Barbados has a history of 300 years. 
going back to 1680. The present system developed 
largely from the 1890 Education Act, which established 
rigid distinctions between and even within levels of 
education. The many changes that have evolved over 
the years are now reflected in a new Education Act 
(1981), which seeks to provide greater equality of oppor- 
tunity. The structure of the formal system is shown in 
Fig. 1. 
Nursery-school education is not well-established 
although many children under 5 years attend either 
private school or, if there is space, the infants depart- 
ments of primary schools. Primary schools provide 
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" i2 3 16 15 16 7 iB 
A $ 6 7 8 E] 10 
ES n t t t ' 
Oider secondary (grammar) schoo! 
5 years igi 2 years fe 
Approved independent school 
5 yeors 
Newer secondary (comprehersve] school 2 
Infants 5 yeors H 
ee Erdiston Teachers’ College 3 
Ali-age schools 2 years S 
Frrmory senos cies 5 years Community College 
6 yeors - 2 yeors 
Polytechnic 
ey, 2 yeors 
Selection test for secondary schools a oft Cent 
rott Centre 
© Barbados School Leaving Certificate id EGTE 
e  O- Level and/or CXC certificate 
2 A-Level certificate HRISI-SEHeSI 
2 yeors 
Vocational centres 
2 years 
Figure 1 


Structure of the formal educational system 


education for children between 5 and 11 and are now 
broadening their curriculum to put as equal stress on 
science, social studies, and the creative arts as they have 
always done on reading, writing, and mathematics. 

The secondary system comprises older secondary (or 
grammar) schools, newer secondary (or comprehensive) 
schools, and approved independent (private) schools, 
Some secondary education is also provided in senior 
departments attached to a few primary (all-age) schools. 
Entrance to secondary schools is by a selective 11+ 
examination and this, in spite of some effort to zone 
schools, leads to stratification of the secondary system. 

Tertiary-level education is provided in five national 
institutions and the sixth forms of older secondary 
schools. There is also one campus of the regional Uni- 
versity of the West Indies sited in Barbados, 

In all, there are some 115 primary or all-age schools, 
21 government-maintained secondary schools (9 older 
secondary and 12 new secondary), and 6 tertiary-level 
institutions. Some 61,000 persons. or about 25 percent 
of the population, are enrolled in these 142 educational 


Table 1 
Secondary-school enrolment, 1960-61 to 1980-81: 


institutions. Some effort is made to cater for the peg 
capped and there is one school each for the deaf, b m 
and mentally retarded. All education in public es s 
tutions has been free since 1962. The private sector bi 
some 37 primary and secondary schools with a tot 
enrolment of just under 8,000. gally 
By independence, not only all the 5-11 but ee 
all the 5-14 age group were enrolled in school (UNES se 
1969 p. 10). The challenge has therefore been tame 
the scope of educational coverage for the 1512 ap” 
group. In 1980, the overall enrolment ratio for sei 
dary schooling was about 60 percent as compared wit 
55 percent in 1967-68, 
The increased opportunities for secondary xad 
have been predominantly in the newer seconc int 
schools (Table 1). Enrolment in approved independe m 
(private) schools has actually been on the decline. " 
comparison with the newer secondary schools. ap d 
ment in the older secondary schools has grown since p 
1960s at a negligible rate. The children of economica ry 
advantaged parents normally attend private prim? 


ion 
ary 


Government Private 
Older Newer Vocational 
A e and 
secondary secondary centres Total it fou 
1960-61 4.135 3 — 7.91 
ore ES 912 5.197 13.109 
1968-69 5.288 8.640 = 13,928 7238 21.166 
1972-73 5.267 11,133 = 16.400 7.635 24.035 
1976-77 5.626 13.438 = 19.064 6.816 25.880 
1980-81 6.685 13.838 725 21.248 4.941 26.189 
a Source: Ministry of Education 
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schools and then occupy a disproportionately high share 
of the places in the older secondary schools (Shorey et 
al. 1974 pp. 7-14). 

_ The total enrolment in tertiary education is about 
5.000, or approximately 19 percent of the 20-24 age 
group. This ratio is higher than that usually found in 
developing countries. However, the educational pyra- 
mid is still very narrow at the apex. Some 948 Barbadian 
students, or 3.5 percent of the estimated 26,742 persons 
in the 20-24 age group. were enrolled at the local 
campus of the University of the West Indies in 1980 
(Correa 1980 p. 40). — 

In nonformal education, adult education courses 
sponsored by the government have historically provided 
àn opportunity for students to improve their academic 
qualifications, but there has been some attempt to cover 
areas and interests not catered for in the formal system. 
Since 1979 a nonformal skills-training programme has 
been launched by the Ministry of Labour, with financial 
and technical assistance from a number of international 
agencies, The programme aims to reduce the chronically 
high level of open unemployment by providing youth 
in the 17-25 age group with specific work skills which 
are alleged to be in demand. 


2. Administration and Supervision 


The administration of the educational system is cen- 
tralized. A permanent secretary, who is responsible to 
the minister of education, looks after the administrative 
details. The chief education officer, also responsible to 
the minister. oversees educational services. The Edu- 
cation Act (1981). when fully implemented, will bring 
about a measure of decentralization by setting up local 
government bodies responsible for the management of 
the specific schools under their jurisdiction. 

The Ministrv of Education will, however, maintain 
its supervisory control and advisory services through 
its professional officers—planners and administrators, 
Subject specialists. curriculum developers, and audio- 


Visual-aids officers. 


3. Finance 


Governmental expenditure on education increased from 
0.2 million Barbados dollars (BDS) in 1933-34 to Bbs$4.2 
million in 1960-61 and from BDs$20.4 million in 1970- 
71 to BDs$86 million in 1978-79. Such expenditure 
amounted to 10 percent of the national budget in 1933- 
34 and to approximately 20 percent during the 1970s 
(Table 2). 

Unit costs to government have been high. For 
instance, during the period 1970-71 to 1973-74, they 
rose from BDS$125.60 to $158.78 for primary education, 
from BDS$241.31 to $277.49 for the newer secondary 
schools, and from BDs$421.91 to $425.95 for the older 
secondary schools (UNESCO 1974 p. 59). In relation to 
primary schooling. it should be noted, however, that 
the ratio of the unit cost for the newer secondary schools 
declined from 1.9 to 1.7, while that for the older secon- 
dary declined from 3.4 to 2.7. This relative decline is 
also observed when the unit costs are examined in 1965 
Barbados dollars, that is, the value of the local currency 
on the eve of independence. According to this criterion, 
the unit cost per primary-school student fell from 
BDS$107.05 in 1971 to BDS$103.45 in 1979, while that 
per secondary school student fell from BDs$256.70 to 
$194.49 (Correa 1980 p. 242). It is important, however, 
to recognize that the unit cost for secondary education 
has remained much higher than that for primary 
education. Comparable data for tertiary education are 
not available. It may be interesting to note that, in the 
immediate postindependence period, the unit cost for 
university education was 30 times higher than that for 
primary education (UNESCO 1969 p. 19). 

The government provides financial assistance to 
the approved independent schools. Such expenditure 
amounted to BDS$1.2 million or 5 percent of the total 
public expenditure on education in 1978-79 (Correa 
1980 p. 236). 

Not only is education free but government provides 
a schools’ medical service, subsidized school meals for 
primary pupils, subsidized transportation, subventions 
towards uniforms at the secondary level, and free text- 


Table 2 
Expenditure on education, selected years 
Total E 
Total government Education as 
education expenditure % total government 

Year (BDs$ million) (BDS$ million) expenditure 
1933-34 0.24 2.36 10 
1940-41 0.46 3.68 13 
1950-51 1:91 12.09 16 
1960-61 4.21 34.18 12 
1970-71 20.44 104.73 20 
1977-78 75.42 378.34 20 
1979-80 86.04 448.40 19 


a Source: Ministry of Finance and Planning. Barbados Estimates 
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Table 3 : 
Number and distribution of teachers in government schools at October 31, 1980 


Qualification Graduate Specialist Nongraduate Total 
teachers teachers" teachers i " 

No. o o ; 
note No. % trained No. % trained No. ^t trained teachers trained ^t trained 
Primary and $ 

as 43 95 4 75 1,436 68 1 A83 1.025 i. 
Vocational Centres 1 100 6 50 38 18 45 po e 
Newer Secondary 271 73 33 91 410 58 714 A: A 
Older Secondary 295 62 27 70 40 45 362 221 
Total 610 69 70 TES 1,924 65 2.604 1,722 66 


a Source: Ministry of Education b Specialist teachers in home economics or industrial arts who are on a special salary scale 


books. In addition, government provides a variety of 
scholarships, exhibitions, and awards for university 


studies in fields judged to be very important for national 
development. 


4. Supply of Personnel and Curriculum 
Development 


Data are presented in Table 3 on the number of teachers 
in Barbadian public schools in 1980 and on the distri- 
bution of the teachers by type of school and quali- 
fication. The data show that most of the 2,604 teachers 
were in the primary and all-age schools, followed by 
the newer secondary schools; that university graduates 
comprised 23 percent of the total number of teachers 
and were predominantly in the new and older secondary 
schools; that virtually all of the special-grade teachers 
were in the newer and older secondary schools; and that 
66 percent of all the teachers were trained. 

Teachers with university degrees are trained at the 
University of the West Indies, while nonuniversity 
graduates and teachers for primary and all-age schools 
are trained at Erdiston Teachers’ College. 

The National Curriculum Development Council was 
established in 1973 and is responsible for the devel- 
opment and spread of the curriculum for Primary and 
secondary schools. To date it has developed pro- 
grammes for primary schools and is at the pilot stage 
for some subjects in secondary schools. In addition, 
the recently established (1973) Caribbean Examinations 
Council (CXC) assists secondary schools in developing 
programmes in the subjects which it examines. 

Very little educational research is undertaken and is 
usually conducted by staff of the University of the 
West Indies or consultants from international agencies. 
Annual reports, which are produced by the Ministry of 
Education, are restricted to data on the number of 
schools, pupils, teachers, and money spent on 
education. 

The pupil:teacher ratio in Barbados is quite low. The 
ratio (excluding headteachers) stands at 26:1 in primary 
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g ^ men 9:1 in 
schools; 20:1 in newer secondary schools; and 19 1 
older secondary schools. 


5. Examinations 


Promotion from one grade to another in RIS D 
virtually automatic, but pupils are normally ni of 
into ability groups. The examination for the b aee 
pupils from primary to secondary school is at l w 
has tended to favour pupils from socially adni 
homes. Pupils from grammar (or older ps aA 
schools and approved independent schools and Gud 
students of the newer secondary schools take the ve 
inary-level examinations. These were formerly F - 
overseas examination boards in the United Png ar 
but since 1979 they have been set by the CXC. i Moris 
preuniversity students sit Advanced-level examina Mol 
from United Kingdom examining bodies. T pill 
students from the newer secondary and all-age at 
take the Barbados School Leaving Certificate. stil 
While examination results have improved, wi WE 
leave much to be desired, especially in the newer sk at 
dary schools. The expectation is that greater effor tive 
relevant curricula will lead to more imagina 
teaching/learning and have better results. 


6. Major Problems 


e 
There are at least three major problems that have to? 
tackled by the educational administration. One i$ ate 
nature and extent of the involvement of the pr ate 
sector in education. The current growth of the priv ily 
Primary schools may be functional for economie 
advantaged parents who seek to ensure places for j 
children in the older secondary schools, but it i$ 2 
socially divisive, ê 
A second problem has to do with educational finan 
The government has already signalled that the ve 
of growth of educational expenditure will be reduc 
(Barbados, Government of 1979 p. 128). If such 
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reduction is not to lead to increased educational 
inequality, formulas will need to be found for reducing 
the disparities in unit costs within and between the 
different educational levels. The amount and kind of 
governmental assistance to an approved independent 
sector with a declining enrolment will also demand 
attention, 

Third, education in Barbados is potentially an explos- 
ive political matter. The implementation, if it does 
occur, of the Education Act (1981), which seeks, among 
other things, to bring the older secondary schools under 
governmental jurisdiction, will be resisted by powerful 
groups in society, which have a vested interest in the 
preservation of the status quo. Again, efforts to restruc- 
ture the University of the West Indies by the year 1984, 
50 as to give the governments of Barbados, Jamaica, 
and Trinidad and Tobago direct economic and political 
control over the campuses in their countries, are already 
being resisted by significant groups in the noncampus 
Countries and in the university community. 
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Belgium has been an independent country since 1830. 
With a total area of 30,521 square kilometres (11,779 
Square miles), it is one of the smallest countries in 
Europe. It is bordered to the north by the North Sea 
and the Netherlands, to the east by the Netherlands, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, and to the south and the west by France. 
From geographical, historical, and cultural points of 
View, Belgium has always appeared as a crossroads of 
Western Europe. ^ 
In spite of its small area, it comprises examples of the 
many different geographical features which characterize 
this part of the European continent. There is a great 
Variety of landscapes. One can distinguish. from north 
to south: the Flemish plain, which is the end of the great 
Continental plain; the limestone plateau in Hainault and 
North of the river Meuse: the plateau of Condroz south 
of Namur, formed of sandstone crests and wide hollows; 
and the higher plateau of the Ardennes. The highest 
Point is 694 metres. i 
Density of population, geographical shape, and cli- 
Mate explain why pupils have no difficulty in attending 
School regularly and schools which are close to their 
Omes. In principle, parents have the right to have a 
Primary school within 4 kilometres of their homes, a 
lower-secondary school within 12 kilometres, and an 


upper-secondary school within 20 kilometres. If there 
is no school within these distances, the state must pay 
for transport to school. 

Table 1 presents data showing the evolution of the 
population from 1900 to 1983. The population density 
per square kilometre increased from 301 in 1960 to 316 
in 1970 to 323 in 1980. Figure 1 presents the population 
distribution by sex and age in 1981. The total population 
is still increasing slightly. Mostly this is due to the 


Table 1 
Total population estimates 1900-83 
Population 

Total of foreign 
Year population Male Female nationality 
1900 6,693,548 —— 3,324,834 — 3.368.714 
1940 8,294,674 4,089,305 4,205,369 
1950 8,625,084 — 4,250,328 4,374,756 
1960 9.128.835 — 4,477,933 4.650.891 
1970 9,660,154 — 4,729,643 — 4,930.511 696.282 
1980 9,855,110 — 4,818,944 — 5.036.166 890,038 
1981 9.848,647 4.810.349 — 5.038.298 878.577 
1982 9,854,589 — 4,812,473 — 5.042.116 885.720 
1983 9.858.017 4.813.139 — 5.044.878 891.235 
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Source : National Institute 
of Statistics 
Figure 1 
Population distribution per sex and age group 


increasing number of migrants, after the Second World 
War and especially since 1960. The birth rate has gradu- 
ally decreased since 1960. In 1981, it was 12.6 percent 
per 1.000 inhabitants. In the late 1970s, there was a 
slight increase in the birth rate a 
communes there are hi 


communes within 
s is from 26 to 49, 


m over 20 different 
countries. The largest groups in 1981 were: Italian 


(281,000), French (103,000), Moroccan (105,000), 
Dutch (66.000), Spanish (58,000), Turkish (63,000), 
German (27,000), and Greek (21,000). The decline in 
the number of pupils in the total School system and the 
ever-increasing proportion of children of migrants are 
two major preoccupations at the beginning of the 1980s 
in the field of education. 

Since the fifth century, there has been a linguistic 
frontier dividing the territory into two main parts: to 
the north, the Dutch-speaking region (Flanders), with 
57 percent of the total population, and to the south, the 
French-speaking population (Wallonia) with 33 percent 
of the total population. In the eastern part of the 
country, there is also a small German-speaking region— 
0.65 percent of the population. Brussels, the capital, 
is a bilingual region (Dutch-French) and contains 10 
percent of the population. 

The Flemish and the French communities each have 
their parliaments (called Flemish—or French—com- 
munity Councils) and, since 1981, their own executives, 
responsible for cultural matters, education, interna- 
tional cultural relations, and what is called matiéres 
personnalisables (meaning issues related to personal 
problems such as health care, aids to deprived categories 
of citizens, etc.). The language of education in the 
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schools organized or subsidized by the state must — 
language of the region. In MN education may 

i in Dutch or in French. 
"In 1981. the working population was 3,663,692 d 
a total population of 9,858,982. There were 39 : 
unemployed. Just over 63 percent worked in the —— 
sector, 33 percent in the secondary sector, and 3 S 
in the primary sector. The main changes since | 
were that about 5 percent fewer were working mi a 
secondary sector, about 11 percent more in the ternary 
sector and unemployment accounted for 9 percent 
more. From 1970 to 1977, the number of males Working 
had decreased slightly (from 57 to 53 percent), ee 
the number of females had increased (from 20 to -: 
percent). In particular, the proportion of both me 
and females working over the age of 55 years ha 
decreased as had those under 20 years of age. The major 
increase was in females in the 25-35-year-old nad 
During the period 1974 to 1978, wage-earners oo 
increased by 55 percent. The Belgian ine bona 
Economic Union increased its trade deficit — 
minus imports) in millions of Belgian francs ym 
—60,860 in 1974 to —210,000 in 1980, to —247.800 i 
1982. eem 

Belgium is slowly changing from a unitarian beo 
into a nation some components of which hae R 
autonomy. A modification to the Constitution in * 
and two laws enacted in 1980 gave some power = 
legislative and executive bodies not only at communi 
but also at regional levels. The system is intricate 4 n 
complex. While the powers of the communities are in 
the "person-related" fields, those of the regions are 
the social and economic fields. —" 

The inhabitants of Flanders and the Dutch-spea n 
inhabitants of Brussels constitute the Flemish exa 
munity. The inhabitants of Wallonia and the Fren us 
Speaking inhabitants of Brussels constitute the m ^ 
community. Although a German Cultural Counti e 
foreseen by the Constitution, the German-speaking 
districts are part of the Walloon region. The ne 


; : ional 
Structure, with autonomous community and region 
executives, began o 


Education | 


diplomas, subsidies, wages and salaries, 
norms of the school population, and the problem he 
“school peace”, that is, respect for the outlines of Se 
national agreement of 1958, establishing a comprom! 
between those who are backing official schools e 
those who are backing private (mostly Catholic) pear 
In 1981 a “concertation committee” was Hem 
between the national government and the commun i 
executives in order to determine more precisely whi : 
educational matters should be ruled at national lev 


F UM re 
and which at community level. These negotiations 2 
continuing. 
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1. Goals of the Educational System 


The main goal. in the field of education, is to build a 
system giving everybody the greatest and best pos- 
sibilities of personal development: as an individual, as 
a member of society, and as a participant in economic 
activity. 

Equalization of chances for women, for all social 
classes, special provision for disadvantaged people 
(whether genetically or socioculturally), and better 
preparation for today's society and active life are the 
Principal concepts which inspired the educational 
reforms in the 1970s. At the beginning of the 1980s, 
there were still major discussions about the appropriate 
Structures, means, and techniques for achieving such 
goals. One fundamental debate is between those who 
are convinced that progress can only be significant and 
solid if opportunities are given to as many people as 
Possible, and those who are afraid that quantity could 
prejudice quality. What is certain is that democra- 
lization of education has made great progress since 
the 1940s. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 


2.1 Formal Education 

The educational system comprises four levels: preschool 
education (21-6 years), primary education (6-12 years), 
Secondary education (12-18 . years), and higher 
education. Secondary education is in a transition period. 
A new structure, created by a law of 1971, is developing 
and expanding gradually: but the conventional structure 


still applies in a number of schools. Higher education 
is divided into nonuniversity education and university 
institutions. 

According to a new law, enacted in June 1981, school 
attendance is compulsory from 6 to 18 years of age, on 
a full-time basis until 16 years and on a part-time basis 
from 16 to 18. 

Figure 2 depicts the formal system of education. The 
law of 1971 created a more differentiated secondary- 
school system. This is shown in Fig. 3. 

Table 2 presents the increase in enrolment in secon- 
dary and higher education from 1954 to 1982. There are 
virtually no sex differences in enrolment until the end 
of secondary school. However, at university level, in 
1980-81, out of 95,882 students, the sex percentage 
distribution was 53.06 percent male and 33.51 percent 
female among Belgians and 10.09 percent male and 
3.34 percent female among foreigners. In 1974, the 
percentage of Belgian women enrolled was 29.17. The 
imbalance is expected to be remedied rapidly in the 
coming years, given the increase in the proportion of 
females in secondary schools. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, some 60 percent of an 
age group left school with at least a certificate of either 
general or technical or vocational lower-secondary edu- 
cation; 35 percent left with at least a certificate of either 
general or technical upper-secondary education; and 25 
percent left with a certificate of tertiary education (11 
percent with a university degree). 

Psycho-medico-social centres are a structural part of 
the educational system. Their role is to provide personal 
guidance and psycho-education aid to children and 
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Organization of secondary education according to the law of July 19, 1971 


adolescents attending preschool, primary, or secondary 
school respectively. Each school is related to a centre. 


2.2 Nonformal Education 


Both Ministries of Education (the one for Dutch-lan- 
guage schools and the other for French- and German- 
language schools) organize and subsidize courses for 


adults (enseignement de promotion sociale—education 
for social promotion). 


The courses for adults are free. Th 
essentially to correspond to technica 
education at secondary and higher levels, They are open 
to all age groups beyond 14 years. Students may attend 
a single course or a set of courses or a complete pro- 
gramme leading to a diploma of secondary or higher 
education. It is a very flexible system, which can be 
organized in the form of modules and which can easily 
adapt itself to needs and demands. At present, some 
200,000 students (76 percent of whom are under 25 
years of age) are attending such courses. (Any one-year 
age group in Belgium contains about 130,000 persons.) 

Correspondence courses have been organized since 
1965. They are also free and for adults. They cover 
preparation for the state examination of secondary edu- 
cation, for the administrative examination, for recruit- 
ment and promotion in the civil service, and for the 


ey are organized 
l and vocational 


Table 2 
Enrolment increases in secondary and higher education 1954-82 


continuous education of teachers. They are now organ- 
ized by the communities. anal 
The communities organize, through the pedum 
Employment Office (ONEM), professional training pasea 
on the needs of the economy. The training centre? 
are under direct management (the centres for yowe 
unemployed) or created in cooperation with companies. 
Nearly 20,000 persons a year attend these courses. 
The communities are also responsible for basic im 
further training for the middle classes. They aia 
the necessary knowledge for taking up an indepence 
profession (e.g., crafts and shopkeeping). f an 
The basic training is essentially in the form n 
apprenticeship under contract with a master. wa 
less 24,000 youngsters a year are under contract. nd 
receive practical training in a company, completed den 
theoretical training in one of the 31 existing cent $ 
for permanent education, which are private centre 
subsidized and controlled by the ministry. 000 
There are also courses, attended by about 12. h- 
young people per year, which provide training 1n Ld 
nical, commercial, financial, and administrative ma 
agement of small- or medium-sized businesses. es 
Department of Agriculture also organizes several Ure 
of course for persons aged 18 years and over. Ta 
cultural field, there are artistic courses for social PI? 


and 


3 
Level 1954-55 1959-60 1964-65 1969-70 1974-75 1979-80 198 1-84 
: 40 

Lower-secondary education 303,751 398,588 448,116 498.255 423 533.401 535.3 
Higher-secondary education 80.471 102.121 172,359 219.621 eel 318.504 325.61) 
Nonuniversity higher education 13,416 19,790 33,027 49.650 29 206 3 ae 107.108 
Universities 2328) 29,150 — 42441 69.634. gogo.  g2ag4 9588 
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motion, organized on the same principle as the technical 
courses for social promotion. 

There is also a wide range of nonformal educational 
activity organized with the support of both community 
ministries by private “organizations for permanent edu- 
cation". Because of the principle of community auton- 
omy in cultural matters, legislation, regulation, and 
methods of working vary from one community to 
another. The activities are nevertheless subsidized, thus 
ensuring the protection of ideological and philosophical 
tendencies. Activities are decentralized and generally 
run by private organizations. The main areas covered 
are: permanent education of adults, sociocultural pro- 
motion of workers, expression and creativity centres, 
art centres and cultural centres, training programmes 
for migrants. training of sociocultural animators, and 
public reading. According to a decree of 1976 (French 
community). organizations. creating and/or training 
critical and responsible citizens are favoured. Active 
leisure is favoured only in so far as those activities have 
the same perspective and are either means to or stages 
of the permanent educational process. 

For each community, the amount of national govern- 
ment subsidy was estimated at about BF300 million a 
year (1981). 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 
Operation 

Article 17 of the Belgian Constitution lays down that: 
"There shall be freedom of education; any measure 
hindering such freedom shall be prohibited: penal- 
ization of infringement shall be governed by law." In 


Table 3 


Belgium, therefore, the organizing power lies with vari- 
ous bodies, and education is thus provided by the state, 
the provinces, the communes, and free institutions— 
the largest of which by far is the Catholic Church. 
The law provides that identical help be given to all 
authorized forms of education within set limits and 
conditions; this "help system" includes the guarantee of 
the possibility of choosing between religious or non- 
religious education; state education must remain 
neutral. 

As was indicated in the introductory section above, 
from 1970 onwards the legislative power in the field of 
education was shared by the national parliament and 
the two community councils (French and Flemish); since 
December 1981, the executive power has also been 
shared by the ministers of education responsible to the 
national parliament, and between the ministers and 
the members of the Flemish and French community 
executives responsible to their own community councils. 
Although the principles of the distribution of power 
were defined by the Constitution in 1970, the application 
in practice is still a matter of discussion. 

Schools which are subsidized by the state must have 
their programmes approved by the minister. But a law 
of 1971 states that a "concertation committee", com- 
posed of representatives of state schools, official-sub- 
sidized schools, and private-subsidized schools, will give 
advice to the minister about timetables and programmes 
for secondary schools. According to another law (1973), 
ministers of education have to organize a concertation 
with representatives of provinces, communes, and pri- 
vate bodies so far as important matters related to struc- 
ture and pedagogy are concerned. In this way. school 


Total budget of education and culture expressed in percentage of the national budget and GNP 


Ministry of National MEC MEC 
Education and Culture AX UR CR 

ordinary budget General state budget GNP State budget GNP 

millions of BF millions of BF milliards of BF % % 
5 75,551 411.3 10.7 1.96 
ee ais 85.612 456.5 10.7 2.00 
1960 18.875 117,122 571.5 16.7 3.30 
1965 35,157 182,705 848.9 19.2 4.3 i 
1970 60,299 295,410 1,297.1 20.4 4.65 
1972 82.046 371,102 1,583.1 243 5.18 
1973 99,924 410.250 1.797.8 211 5.58 
1974 110,654 473,400 2,115.9 23.4 5.23 
1975 143,255 650,358 2,335.8 21.8 6.13 
1976 175.103 804,459 2,642.5 21.8 6.63 
1977 197.526 938.705 2.882.6 21.0 6.83 
1978 208.046 1,074,128 3,083.6 19.4 6.79 
1979 224.101 1.172.534 3,253.5 19.1 oa 
1980 234,894 1,260,164 3,464.9 18.6 68 
1981 235,745 1,495,096 3.588.8 15.8 e 
1982 254,903 1.597.684 3,851.2 15.9 6.62 
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Table 4 


Budget by level of education 1980 


Amount Unit cost per student 
Level (milliards of BF) (BF) 
Preprimary and primary 57.3 47,039 
Secondary 110.2 129,723 
Higher 39.6 195.082 
organizing bodies, both official and private, are closely higher education received such grants. These anne 
associated with the definition of educational policy. ranged from BF26,000 per student at the secondary leve 
to between BF13,000 and 100,000 per student in higher 
4 inane education. 
. Finance 
Table 3 presents the changes in funding for education 
from 1953 to 1982. The figures in Table 3 include only 5: Suanivine Pen 4 
the funds allowed by the state for the functioning of its . Supplying Personne «el 
own schools and the subsidizing of official and private Table 5 presents the total number of teachers by lev s 
schools. To those funds must be added the BF15 milliard of education and by language in 1980. and by 
a year for school-building and the expenses of provinces, presents the distribution of teachers in seconda ry schc 
communes, and private persons. In 1982, the expenses according to their qualifications. 
of provinces were BF13 milliard and of communes BF38 Preschool, primary, and lower-secondary teachers 
milliard. The fees paid by private persons have never are trained in the écoles normales (two years of higher. 
been evaluated. The 1980 budget by level of education nonuniversity education). Other teachers and prar 
is shown in Table 4, fessors must have a university degree; in nonuniversity 
In order to promote the democratization of the edu- higher education of the "long type" (at least four see 
cational system, student grants and loans were allocated a doctorate is required. Teachers of technical subjec à 
by the state from 1950 (by the communities since 1981). at secondary level are trained in technical écoles nor- 
For the academic year 1980-81, the total amount for males or recruited on the basis of their activity in naun 
grants was estimated at BF2 milliards. Some 210,000 try after having obtained a certificate of educationa 
students in secondary education and 60,000 students in proficiency (CAP). 
Table 5 
Number of teachers 1979-80 
French- and 
German-language Dutch-language 
a guage 
i Total schools schools 
l 
Preschoo 17227 7.515 9712 
Primary 49.288 21.955 
] s 27,333 
Secondary 131,217 52.368 78849 
Higher nonuniversity 17,296 7915 D 
Universities A 9.381 
(equivalent full-time appointments) 4.054 


Table 6 


Distribution of teachers in secondary education by qualification 


French- and 
German-langua e D an 
Total Schools y ar anage 
With university degree 31,599 14,50; 
With higher. nonuniversity degree 68.858 uds I 
Others 30:760 13.602 17.158 
Total 131,217 52,368 78.849 
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6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


Curriculum content and methods must be approved. 
The ways in which this is done have already been 
mentioned in Sect. 3. Curricula are generally proposed 
by groups of inspectors and teachers chosen by the 
Organizing body. Representatives of parents’ associ- 
ations and of industry often participate in such com- 
Missions. 

Dutch-, French-, and German-language schools each 
have their own terms of reference. But in each com- 
munity, it is still possible to have a wide variety of 
curricula. Learning materials are written by inspectors 
or teachers as private persons and printed and dis- 
seminated by private editors. Inspectors for preschool, 
primary, secondary, and higher (except university) edu- 
cation ensure that the curricula are implemented. 

Secondary-education certificates and diplomas 
delivered by schools must be accepted by an assessment 
committee (commission d'homologation), composed of 
teachers of official and private schools. The committee 
checks if the level provided by the programme has been 
achieved. 

The following trends can be discerned in teaching 
methods: accent is being put on reference to concrete 
examples and current events; importance is given to 
noncompartmentalized activities; group work is being 
increased; intensive use is being made of modern teach- 
ing techniques; and self-instructional techniques are 
becoming more popular. 


7. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


In primary education, the teacher decides if a pupil may 
move up from one grade to the next. In secondary 
Schools, decisions concerning orientation and pro- 
motion to the next grade are taken by a class council, 
Which is composed of all teachers teaching that grade. 
The tendency is to base assessment on positive results 
rather than on failures, on a teacher's perception of a 
Pupil's ability to attend courses in the next grade rather 
than on the fulfilment of formal goals. Certification is 
the responsibility of each school, but, in secondary 
School, there are certain restrictions as mentioned above 
in connection with inspectors and the assessment com- 
mittee. From 1970 onwards, there has been a movement 
to change the modes of evaluation. It is now required 
that assessment should be collegial, total (implying 
going further than the measurement of cognitive apti- 
tudes and taking into account the entire personality), 
Corrective, prospective, and continuous. 

For vocational studies, a distinction at the end of 
grades 4 and 6 of secondary education is made between 
the achievement of learning goals (and the possibility 
Of continuing studies in the following grade or level) 
and success in a qualification test (épreuve de quali- 
fication) of professional requirements. The qualification 
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certificate is granted by a qualification jury, consisting 
of teachers and professionals. 

Apart from the qualification certificates, other cer- 
tificates can also be awarded in secondary school. These 
are the certificate of lower-secondary education (after 
grade 3), the certificate of upper-secondary education 
(after grade 6), and the “diploma of aptitude for higher 
education” (also after grade 6). 


8. Educational Research 


Educational research expanded considerably during the 
1960s and 1970s in the relevant university departments. 
The main fields covered include the implementation of 
new structures, curricula, methods, and techniques in 
preschool, primary, and secondary schools; scientific 
approach to new problems such as evaluation systems, 
remedial education in response to sociocultural handi- 
caps and failures, and introduction of new elements of 
knowledge (new mathematics, computer science, etc.) 
or new methodological aids (audiovisual aids, com- 
puter-assisted learning, etc.); analysis and clarification 
of educational aims and goals; inservice training of 
teachers; and the building of predictive models in 
education. 

There is a clear trend for research and educational 
practice to come together. Increasingly, researchers 
work with classes in close collaboration with teachers 
and on subjects defined in common. Teachers go to the 
universities to indicate their problems, gather infor- 
mation, and participate in research activities. It is a very 
promising situation both for the further development of 
research and for educational practice. 


9. Major Problems 

There will be a financial problem in the 1980s and 
1990s. The further development and democratization of 
education implies more students in higher education 
and special provision in secondary schools to resolve 
problems such as low achievers, drop-outs and early 
school-leavers, high rates of grade repetition, and tech- 
niques of individualization for handicaps of all kinds. 

Preschool, primary, and secondary education are 
engaged in a thorough renewal of their structures, con- 
tents, and methods in order to make them more respon- 
sive to the needs of society and the expectations of 
individuals. These reforms have to be implemented and, 
at the same time, refined and deepened. 

In particular, the contribution of education to the 
equality of opportunity must be increased and new 
efforts must be made in order to raise the educational 
level of the whole population. At the beginning of the 
1980s, only 60 percent of youngsters had a certificate of 
lower-secondary education and 40 percent a certificate 
of upper-secondary education. The further devel- 
opment of Belgium as a democratic society and as a 
country with an advanced economy requires new pro- 
gress in the educational system. 
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Belize 
S. Musa 


Belize is in Central America and is bounded on the 
north by Mexico, on the west and south by Guatemala, 
and on the east by the Caribbean Sea. The country has 
a total land area of 22,963 square kilometres (8,866 
square miles). The capital is Belmopan, built in 1970 in 
the interior, away from hurricane-force winds. The old 
capital, Belize City, is the main seaport and commercial 
centre. 

Although the road network has been improved and 
expanded steadily since the 1960s, some rural com- 
munities especially in the southern region (the Toledo 
district) are still not easily accessible, with the result 
that it is difficult for some of the remote villages to be 
properly serviced by the educational system. 

According to the 1980 population census, the total 
population of Belize is 145,353. The growth rate for 
the preceding decade was 2.12 percent. Some 39.771 
persons reside in Belize City, 76 percent of whom are 
creoles of African ancestry. Taken as a whole, the ethnic 
distribution of the population is: creole 39.7 percent, 
mestizo 33.1 percent, Garifuna 7.6 percent, and Maya 
9.5 percent. The remaining 10 percent of the population 
comprises East Indians, Europeans, Chinese, and per- 
sons of Middle Eastern origin. 

It is estimated that nearly 52 percent of the population 
lives in rural areas. Some 51 percent are males. Of great 
significance to the educational system is the fact that 58 
percent of the population is under 20 years of age. 

The predominant religion is Roman Catholic (61.7 
percent), followed by Anglicans (11.8 percent) and 
Methodists (6 percent). The main language spoken is 
English (over half the population) and Spanish is also 
widely spoken (by 31.6 percent of inhabitants). The 
Garifuna and Maya languages are well-preserved in 
these ethnic groups. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the Belizean economy 
and the rural communities are primarily engaged in 
farming. In the north cane growers are found, in the 
south the citrus, rice. and banana industries, and in the 


west the cattle industry and the producers of corn 
beans, and peanuts. i 
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In the offshore cayes, particularly in San Pedro 
Ambergris Caye, there is a thriving tourist industry. In 
the urban centres are the service industries and light 
industrial plants, including a fairly large garment factory 
in the Belize district. The Belize City Port provides 
employment for many stevedores and brokerage-firm 
employees. But by far the biggest single employer is the 
government of Belize for there are more than 4.000 
public officers, policemen, and workers in the statutory 
boards (electricity, water, and telephone). In addition. 
there are some 1,300 primary-school teachers and some 
400 teachers in secondary- and tertiary-level education. 

Agricultural products accounted for 31 percent of the 
gross domestic product (GpP) in 1981. The GDP at 1981 
prices was 270 million Belize dollars. Industry made up 
20 percent. The value of gross imports for 1981 was 323 
million Belize dollars and the value of domestic exports 
was 146 million Belize dollars. The trade imbalance i5 
Significant and this deficit is usually financed primarily 
by foreign economic assistance and by investment and 
remittances from Belizeans living abroad. The economy 
is extremely open and very vulnerable to external 
factors, compounded by an overdependence on sugar. 
the price of which is severely depressed on the worl 
market. 

Belize attained political independence in 1981. It 15 P 
parliamentary democracy. The British monarch is he 
of state Iepresented in the country by a governor 
qe tra primary instrument of policy is the cabinet 
and esee uen There is a two-party syste™ 

The chief watts eld every five years. f nt 
À lef political goals of the party in governme 
fo ws (the Peoples’ United Party, pup) are tO | 
rund nthe Mane fr the New and Progress 
RE E include effecting economic BON d 
oros Of trade, increasing production, fe 

Proving the life of the poor. According to its sta 


p on education, the Belize government's objective? 


(a) to emphasize national consciousness, social res- 
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ponsibility, and orient the system towards the devel- 
opmental needs of the country; 


(b) to improve and expand primary-education facilities; 
(c) to improve the quality of teacher training: 


(d) to rationalize and expand secondary and post-secon- 
dary education, with particular emphasis on tech- 
nical, managerial, and professional training; and 


(e) to work toward the establishment of the university 
of Belize. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 

Preschool education as a part of the formal system of 
education is a recent development in Belize. ‘In 1980, 
the Ministry of Education and Sports appointed an 
education officer with responsibility for the estab- 
lishment and supervision of preschools. A number of 
government and community preschools then sprang up 
throughout the country. It is expected that the number 
of such schools will continue to grow during the 1980s. 

Primary education is universally free and compulsory 
by law between the ages of 6 and 16 years for 36,036 
pupils in 22 government schools and 183 government- 
aided denominational schools. Four private schools in 
Belize City charge fees ranging from 4.00 to 15.00 Belize 
dollars per month. Seven private schools outside Belize 
City do not charge fees. Private schools have a total 
enrolment of approximately 1,000 pupils. There are 
eight grade levels known as infants 1 and 2 and standards 
I to VI. 

Until 1981, pupils, on completion of the primary- 
school course. sat one, two, or three examinations, 
namely (a) the Primary School Certificate examination, 
which was open to all students in standard VI and 
to private candidates; (b) the government scholarship 
examination, which was open to Belizeans between 11 
and 13 years of age (200 scholarships and some bursaries 
to secondary schools are awarded annually on the basis 
of the results of these examinations); and (c) the 
National Common Entrance (NCE) examination con- 
ducted by the Belize Association of Principals of Secon- 
dary Schools (BAPSs), which makes use of the 
Educational Testing Service placement tests of the 
United States. The results in these examinations were 
the main criterion for the selection of students to secon- 
dary schools, though government scholarship winners 
had a free place in any secondary school of their choice. 
The first two examinations were free, but the National 
Common Entrance examination required an entrance 
fee of 4.00 Belize dollars per pupil. 

In 1982. the Ministry of Education and Sports intro- 
duced a new examination, the Belize National Exam- 
ination (BNE) to replace all three examinations. It is 
intended to serve the purposes of certification at the 
end of primary school. selection of students for schol- 


arship and bursary awards to secondary schools, and 
selection of students for entrance to secondary schools. 

At the secondary stage. there are 22 schools, 5 of 
which are managed and administered by the govern- 
ment. The latter are: (a) Belize Technical College. 
which admits students who have already completed at 
least 3 years of secondary education and wish to pursue 
l- or 2-year courses in advanced academic studies, 
mainly in the sciences and mathematics, business 
studies, building trades, engineering trades, and home 
economics; (b) two junior secondary schools offering 
3-year courses in academic and vocational subjects, 
including home economics, woodwork, metalwork, and 
technical drawing; (c) the Belmopan Comprehensive 
School offering a 5-year course in academic and 
vocational subjects, such as business studies, home 
economics, woodwork, metalwork, and agriculture; and 
(d) the Belize Vocational Training Centre which offers 
only a 1-year intensive course, 80 percent of which is 
practical work and 20 percent theory, for pupils who 
wish to study one of the following trades: plumbing, 
electricity, carpentry, masonry, and auto engineering. 
The remaining 17 secondary schools are private schools, 
with at least one in each of the six districts, and are 
managed by the churches or by a board of governors. 
Although these are private schools, they are govern- 
ment aided with the state assuming an increasing pro- 
portion of the cost. 

Enrolment figures for 1980-81 showed that there were 
6,233 students enrolled in secondary schools, com- 
prising 2,863 males and 3,370 females. 

At the tertiary level the Belize College of Arts, 
Science, and Technology (BELCAST). with constituent 
colleges which include St John's College Sixth Form, 
Belize Technical College Sixth Form, and the Belize 
Teachers' College. The first two are British-style sixth- 
forms, which cater for students wishing to sit the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education Advanced-level exam- 
inations. Junior colleges (styled after the American 
fashion) award associate degrees at the completion of a 
course of studies. 

Continuous education programmes are generally 
intended for persons over 16 who need instruction ofa 
remedial nature or who want to acquire specific knowl- 
edge or skills for occupational or other reasons. Con- 
tinuing education programmes are operated by 
government ministries, the extramural department of 
the University of the West Indies, high-school extension 
departments, and voluntary organizations. Voluntary 
organizations involved in these programmes include 
the Christian Social Council and the Young Women's 
Christian Association, which offer home economics, 
arts and crafts, and remedial primary-level classes. 

Although it cannot be claimed that Belize has an 
organized nonformal system of education it is expected 
that, as BELCAST grows and becomes more firmly estab- 
lished. it will continue the process of reaching out to 
the adults in the districts and helping to meet their 
educational needs at all levels. As such, it should play 
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a vital role in coordinating the efforts of the agencies 
currently involved. 


2. Administration and Finance 


All matters relating to education are ultimately the 
responsibility of the minister of education and sports, 
who has considerable powers under the Education Ordi- 
nance (1962) and the Amendment Ordinances (1967, 
1970, and 1971). To advise the minister, there is a 
National Council for Education, consisting of the chief 
education officer and 15 other members appointed by 
the minister. 

Responsibility for the administration of the system 
lies with the permanent secretary. The chief education 
officer functions as the chief professional officer and as 
adviser to the permanent secretary and the minister of 
education. There are two principal education officers, 
one for the primary system and the other for the secon- 
dary and further-education systems. There are 14 edu- 
cation officers, 5 of whom are stationed in five outlying 
districts. Their main functions are to supervise work in 
the schools and to assist in improving teacher effec- 
tiveness and the quality of education. One education 
officer is in charge of examinations, one is responsible 
for the Curriculum Development Unit, and one directs 
the Rural Education and Agriculture Programme 
(REAP) in primary schools. The remainder are posted 
in Belize City to service the city and rural schools in the 
Belize district. 

There is a dual system of school management and 
considerable powers are given by law to managing auth- 
orities who are representatives of the churches in Belize. 

The education budget for the fiscal year 1982-83 
was 15,743 million Belize dollars, which constituted 8.3 
percent of the total state budget. Of this, 53 percent was 
allocated to primary education, 26 percent to secondary 
education, and 13 percent to tertiary-level education. 

As already indicated, the cost of primary schooling 
up to the age of 14 is borne by the state, although 
parents may be required to meet the cost of books and 
other materials. At the junior secondary schools, tuition 
and books are provided free of charge while a nominal 
tuition fee of 3 or 5 dollars per month is charged in the 
other government high schools. In the 17 government- 
aided schools, the student is expected to pay as much 
as 30 dollars per month for tuition, in addition to other 
special fees that may be charged. State contributions to 
government-aided schools include 60 percent of salaries 
of teachers and ancillary staff, 60 percent of other 
recurrent expenditure, and 50 percent of capital expen- 
diture on approved projects. 

At least 200 high-school and 50 sixth-form schol- 
arships are provided each year by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Sports. Loans are also available from the 
Development Finance Corporation and smaller 
amounts from government sources to Belizeans paying 
their way through BELCAST or universities abroad. 
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3. Supply of Personnel and Curriculum 
Development 


In 1982, there were 1,304 primary-school teachers, of 
whom 808 were certificated and 496 uncertificated. Cer- 
tificated teachers include those with formal training 
and those who have passed a certificate examination 
administered annually by the Ministry of Education. 
Uncertificated teachers are high-school graduates or 
persons of lower academic background recruited into 
the service without any prior training or other pro- 
fessional credentials. In the 1950s, the goal of having all 
primary-school teachers trained (i.e., holding a diploma 
from a teacher-training institution) was set. In 1982. 
less than 40 percent of the teaching force had acquired 
this status. One reason for this is that the number of 
teachers who qualify each year is not enough to increase 
the percentage of trained teachers significantly or to 
offset the effect of emigration among trained teachers or 
of transfer to other jobs, which may be more attractive 
because of the promotion opportunities or the salaries 
they offer. Each year, about 80 teachers are recruited 
into a three-year course at the Belize Teachers' College 
and about 75 are released into the schools. d 

At the secondary level, there is a demand for uni- 
versity graduates to serve as teachers. In the 1980-81 
school year, there were 392 full-time and 37 part-time 
teachers, of whom 132 full-time and 16 part-time teach- 
ers were graduates. Here again, the number of teachers 
considered to be suitably qualified is lower than 1$ 
desirable partly because Belize does not yet have its 
own university and partly because there is also a demand 
for the most qualified persons to fill more attractive 
jobs in both the public service and the private sector. 
However, with the establishment of BELCAST. it is 
expected that, since more undergraduate coursework 
can be begun at home, more people will continue their 
education to complete degree requirements abroad. 
This will increase the number of qualified personnel for 
Service in secondary and higher education. 

The Curriculum Development Unit, headed by 4 
curriculum development officer, was established in the 
early 1970s and serves the following functions: (a) tO 
construct, in collaboration with teachers, up-to-date an 
relevant curriculum guides in all the basic content areas 
of the primary-school curriculum; (b) to orient teachers 
in the use of these curriculum guides; (c) to produce 
support materials relating to the school curriculum; an 
(d) to Serve as a resource centre. 

In addition to the curriculum development officer. 
there are three curriculum coordinators, each respon" 
sible for curriculum development in a particular content 
area, and a resource centre librarian, who looks after the 
resource centre, which makes a wide range of materials 
available to teachers in the field. The work of the unit 
covers the entire country and the curriculum guides 
produced are constructed, tried out, and implemente 


with the involvement in each phase of teachers from all 
parts of the country. 
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4. Major Problems 

The major aspects of Belizean education that are 
expected to require continuing attention until the year 
2000 are: 


(a) the establishment and maintenance of post-secon- 
dary education (notably through the establishment 
of the University of Belize) to meet the personnel 
needs of the country; 

(b) the production of suitable local educational 
materials, especially textbooks, for all levels and in 
appropriate content areas; 

(c) rationalization of the provision and management 
of education (i.e., the system of church/state 
control); 

(d) the provision of trained personnel sufficient in quan- 
tity as well as quality; 

(e) the development of a long-term educational plan, 
based on present and emergent needs, and the need 


for educational research to inform the development 
of the plan; and 


(f) the availability of adequate funds for recurrent and 
capital expenditure necessitated by population 
increase and the new economic and social realities 
brought about by the attainment of independence 
in 1981. 
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Benin 
S. S. McIntyre 


The People's Republic of Benin, called the Republic of 
Dahomey prior to 1975, is located in West Africa. It 
shares its boundaries with Niger, Nigeria, Togo, and 
Upper Volta. Its southern limitis defined by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Benin is a relatively small West African nation, 
its total land area being 112,334 square kilometers 
(43,372 square miles). From south to north, the natural 
regions of the country include: a flat lagoon coastal 
area, a fertile clay area, and the Dahomeyan plateaus. 
In the northwest are found the quartzite Atacora Massif, 
and in the northeast are found the Niger River 
plains. 

There are an estimated 3.3 million persons living in 
Benin, comprising various ethnic and linguistic groups. 
French serves as the unifying official language. In the 
south are found the Fon, Yoruba, Adja, Ge (Mina), 
and Gun peoples. In the northern half are found the 
Bariba, Somba, and Dendi. The total density of the 
Population is 19.9 persons per square kilometer; 
however. this averaged figure does not reflect the large 
range of differences—from 6.2 persons per square kilo- 
meter in the northeastern department of Borgou to 
107.4 in the southern department of Atlantique. In 
general, the southern third of the country is the most 
densely populated. Both the official capital of Porto 
Novo (estimated population was 105,000 in 1975) and 
the de facto capital of Cotonou (with an estimated 
population of 178,000 in 1975) are located in the south 
on the Atlantic coast. In 1970, approximately 12.3 per- 
cent of the population lived in urban centers, while 87.7 


percent lived in rural areas. Approximately 90 percent 
of the working population are engaged in agriculture 
(mainly at the subsistence level) (Hancock 1981, Decalo 
1976). 

The political history of independent Dahomey 
(Benin) has been one of instability perhaps due in part 
toa parallel history of unfavorable economic conditions. 
Dahomey gained independence from France in 1960 
after more than half a century of French rule. Between 
1960 and 1972, there were five military coups. The 
present civilian government, which was formed between 
1979 and 1980, has developed out of the military govern- 
ment established in 1972. The new constitution, written 
in 1977, allowed for the election of the present National 
Assembly. The new cabinet includes six civilians (Han- 
cock 1981). 

The military regime of 1972 instituted a Marxist- 
Leninist ideological base with emphasis upon national 
development, the redistribution of wealth, and support 
of the agricultural sector of the economy (Decalo 1976). 
An attempted mercenary coup in 1977 and the effects 
of socialist policies on private French interests led to a 
period of strained international relations and insufficient 
foreign aid. Economic problems included a low national 
per capita income (US$230 per person in 1978), an 
unfavorable trade imbalance (exports amounted to 37.7 
percent of imports in 1973), a decline in the production 
of cash crops, and a relatively high annual population 
growth rate (2.8 percent in 1979) (Delury 1981). 

Since 1979, the economic picture has improved with 
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the parallel improvement in foreign relations and the 
attainment of several financial-aid agreements for indus- 
trial improvement as a result of which income from 
exports is expected to double. The agricultural sector 
remains of primary importance. Cash crops include 
palm oil, cotton, coffee, cocoa, and groundnuts. Basic 
food crops include maize, cassava, and manioc. The 
World Bank is involved in helping cotton production, 
and the African Development Bank has given aid for 
the construction of a maize mill (Hancock 1981). 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


The basic structure of the educational system consists of 
a six-year primary school, a four-year junior-secondary 
school, a three-year senior-secondary school, and uni- 
versity education. Education is compulsory from age 5 
to age 11. By 1979, 60 percent of primary-school-age 
children were enrolled (78 percent of males and 42 
percent of females). In the same year, 37 percent of 
secondary-school-age youths were in school (49 percent 
of males, 25 percent of females). At the university-age 
level, 1.0 percent were enrolled (1.7 percent of males, 
s percent of females) (UNESCO 1981 pp. 111-16, 111- 

). 

Western education was introduced into the area by 
missionary efforts as early as the 1860s in the southern 
coastal areas and the early 1900s in the interior. The 
Roman Catholic missions played a dominant role in 
education in Dahomey during the colonial period. In 
1965, 45 percent of Dahomey’s pupils attended Catholic 
schools. By 1974, there were 450 Catholic schools with 
2,500 personnel. During the colonialist period, Daho- 
mey earned the title of Africa’s Latin Quarter due to 


the relatively high numbers of educated intellectuals 
and professionals. 


Following independence, the nation 
Dahomey aimed to adapt the inheri 
cational system to national needs. Changes in syllabi 
included more emphasis on agriculture and agricultural 
techniques. The government also set the goal of better 
geographic distribution of educational Opportunity. 
Educational policies were formulated and put into effect 
by a national educational administration which com- 
prised the Ministry of Education (the minister and two 
advisory councils) and the Directorate General 
(UNESCO 1971). In 1970-71, the national university was 
founded a few miles from Cotonou with French assist- 
ance. In 1975, it included six sections: three sections 
concerned with human sciences, the Département des 
Etudes Littéraires et Linguistiques, the Institut National 
d'Administration Publique, and the Institut de Dével- 
oppement Régional. In addition to university activities, 
research continued under the direction of the Institut 
de Recherches Appliquées du Dahomey (IRAD), the 
postcolonial continuation of the Institut Francais 


d'Afrique Noire (International African [Institute 
1975). 


al government of 
ted French edu- 
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2. Present Educational Policy and Future 
Directions 


On September 10, 1974, the National Council of the 
Revolution under the direction of the Revolutionary 
Military Government adopted a reformed program of 
national education. The underlying goals of the reform 
were to: (a) redesign the national educational system 
in accordance with national needs: (b) equalize the 
geographic distribution of educational opportunity: (c) 
slow the growth of national expenditure on education, 
redistribute funds within the educational system, and 
exercise state control over the effects of foreign aid: (d) 
equalize educational opportunity by making education 
free, public, secular, and compulsory; and (e) optimize 
the effect of education by emphasizing practical training 
for employable skills. 

The actual implementation of the program of edu- 
cational reform has met with certain obstacles. Lack of 
adequate teacher-training structures led to the estab- 
lishment of the National Institute for Educational Train- 
ing and Research. The lack of suitable textbooks and 
teaching materials corresponding to new syllabi has 
led to the decision to produce materials within Benin. 
Formerly materials corresponding to French syllabi 
were obtained from France. The implementation of 
educational reform within pilot schools has proven to 
be expensive. In 1976, a national production campaign 
was launched which emphasized a view of scholastic 
establishments as units of production responsible for 
covering 20 percent of their expenses and functioning a5 
cooperative organizations contributing to the economic 
and social development of the environment (Pliya 
1979). 

In conclusion, it must be noted that the educational 
system of the People’s Republic of Benin is currently x 
à transitional stage. The extent to which the actua 
implementation of Benin's educational reforms suc- 
ceeds will determine its effectiveness in contributing tO 
the realization of national goals. 
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Bhutan 
N. Rinchhen 


The system of education in Bhutan, as elsewhere, has 
undergone many periodic changes. At one time the 
only form of education in Bhutan was the religious 
instruction imparted to novices in monastic schools. 
These monastic schools, and the monks hostels attached 
to them, were maintained at government expense. This 
system prevailed almost until the middle of the twentieth 
century, when a few parallel schools introducing 
elementary informal education were opened by the 
government in some important district towns. Other 
schools were opened and run by the public as private 
schools. These schools, despite their fluctuating stan- 
dards, autonomous nature, and unrecognized status, 
gradually grew in number. 

There were 29 government and 30 private schools in 
the kingdom by 1961 in addition to the monastic schools, 
when the first five-year plan for the socioeconomic 
development of the country was launched. In all the 
subsequent national five-year plans launched by the 
royal government, education has always received top 
priority. 

With the inception of the first five-year plan in 1961, 
the Kingdom of Bhutan was for the first time in her 
history exposed to formal modern education under an 
organized system headed by a director of education and 
strengthened by an inspectorate. The system provided 
for free and universal education. Table 1 illustrates the 
progress the Education Department has made since the 
1960s. By November 1983 there was a total of 196 
schools, 1,957 teachers, and 52,122 students in Bhutan. 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


Any child who is 4 years old and above becomes eligible 
for admission to any primary school near to his or her 
home. All the schools are coeducational institutions. 
Almost all the central schools and the junior-high 
schools as well as quite a number of primary schools are 
boarding schools. Admission to central and junior-high 
boarding schools in class 6 is dependent on the results 
of the All Bhutan Class 5 Examination and in line with 
the country’s social and cultural promotion programme. 

Promotion to Classes 9 and 11 is determined on the 
basis of the All Bhutan Class 8 Examination held by 
the Education Department and Class 10 Examination 
conducted by the Council for the Indian School Cer- 
tificate Examinations. Promotion to all other classes is 


decided by the individual institution on the basis of 
continuous performance records. 

There was until 1983 no higher education in Bhutan 
and Bhutanese students had to travel abroad to continue 
their studies at this level. Thus in 1981 there were, for 
example, 200 Bhutanese students studying in uni- 
versities in India and 44 in other countries. 

At the beginning of 1983 one of the Teacher Training 
Centres at Samchi in Southern Bhutan was upgraded to 
the status of National Institute of Education (NIE). This 
NIE offers training of both primary- and secondary- 
school teachers. The institute has a well-equipped lan- 
guage laboratory and library and the total intake capa- 
city is about 200 trainees. The first batch of secondary- 
school teachers (B.Ed.) graduated in 1986. A Degree 
College has also been established in Eastern Bhutan at 
Kanglung which offers science, arts, and commerce 
degree-level courses. The first batch of graduates gradu- 
ated in 1986. The Department of Education has plans 
to establish a small university in the late 1980s. 


2. Administration and Finance 


The Education Department which is part of the Ministry 
of Development is headed by a director of education. 
He is assisted in his work at the headquarters by the joint 
director, the Dzongkha adviser, the deputy director, the 
assistant director (accounts) and an assistant controller 
of examinations. In the field, the director is assisted 
by three regional education officers and a number of 
inspectors. 

In addition to ensuring the smooth running of schools, 
the department is responsible for the production of 
suitable textbooks, drawing up of syllabi, organizing 
inservice courses for teachers, conducting public exam- 
inations, arranging training and further studies abroad, 
interschool tournaments, calling on assistance from vari- 
ous United Nations agencies, recruitment, posting, and 
promotion of teaching staff, etc. 

Despite the difficult living conditions prevailing in the 
remote areas of the kingdom, the department makes 
every effort to maintain a high standard of education 
throughout the kingdom. In an attempt to achieve this, 
qualified and capable teachers are selected and posted 
as inspectors of schools. These inspectors and other 
officers of the department pay regular visits to schools 
and help the school authorities maintain the desired 
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Table 1 
Enrolments in 1966 and 1985 


Number as at the end of the Ist 


Number as at the end 


five-year plan (March 1966) of 1985 
Number Number Number Number Number Number 

of of of of of of 

Types of school schools students teachers schools students teachers 
tional institutions 

ener or cdi 83 9.463 341 145 33.213 1.148 
Primary schools A 
Junior-high schools 14 2,311 80 22 11.809 427 
High schools 5 950 140 8 4,062 192 
Junior college — — — 1 251 } 30 
Degree college — = = 1 141 
Sub-total 102 12,724 561 177 49,476 1,797 
2. Monastic and Buddhist schools and Sanskrit pathsalas 
Simtokha Rigney school 1 50 T 1 395 19 
Monastic schools — — — 16 984 34 
Sanskrit pathsalas — — — S 291 1 
Sub-total 1 50 7 22 1,670 64 
3. Technical and vocational institutions 
Royal Bhutan Polytechnic, 
Deothang 1 50 6 1 165 21 
Technical School, Kharbandi — — am 1 274 2 
National Institute of Education, 
Samchi E = - 1 112 19 
Teachers’ Training Centre, Paro — = = 1 27 7 
Royal Commercial Institute — — za: 1 67 2 
School for Sculpture — = e 1 30 4 
School for Painting — = -- 1 80 11l 
School for the Blind — — = 1 26 4 
Sub-total 1 50 6 8 781 92 
Total 104 12,824 574 207 51,927 1,953 
Tibetan Refugee school — — = 4 195 4 
Grand total 104 12,824 574 211 52,122 1.957 


standard in teaching, administration, promotion of 
sports, national culture, and tradition, etc. 

Books, stationery, and sports equipment are supplied 
free of charge to students in all schools, while free food 
is provided in all boarding schools. In some primary 
schools, midday meals are provided with the help of 
the World Food Programme and supplemented by the 
parents. Clothing is also provided in a number of central 
schools and in the college. No fees are normally payable 


although a nominal contribution has recently (1981) 
been introduced. 


3. Curriculum and Syllabus 


The core curriculum in all schools in Bhutan consists of 
English language, mathematics and Dzongkha (Nepali 
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in schools in south 
The other subjec 
literature, social 
science, physics, 
activities such as 
bandry, and social 
and cultural actiy 
Education Depart 
scribed for the | 
Examination (cla 
School Certificat 
the central scho 
From 1984 onw 
will be setting u 
Education whi 
ducting all the. 


ern Bhutan in addition to Dzongkha). 
ts in the curriculum include English 
Studies, history, geography, gener 

chemistry, bakes. E outdoor 
elementary agriculture, animal hus- 
forestry, and extracurricular religious 
ities. The syllabi, drawn up by the 
Ment, are geared towards those pre- 
CSE Examination (class 10) and ISC 
ss 12) by the Council for the Indian 
e Examinations, New Delhi, to which 
ols and junior college are affiliated. 
ards, however, the royal government 
P its own National Board of Secondary 
ch will take the responsibility of con- 
Se examinations and issuing certificates- 
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In addition, it will draw up a curriculum suited to the 
needs of the country. 

English is the medium of instruction in all schools in 
the Kingdom of Bhutan. Sports and games are the major 
extracurricular activities. In addition to archery which 
is the national sport, students take keen interest in 
football, basketball, badminton, table tennis, racing. 
hiking, chess, and a number of other activities. An 
Interschool Football Tournament is held annually with 
the help of the National Sports Association of Bhutan, 
in Thimphu. All central schools, the junior college. as 
well as some other institutions, publish magazines and 
newsletters periodically. 


4. Future Plans 

A nation can become self-sufficient only when every 
citizen, as an active social and economic unit, has the 
capacity and the will to contribute towards the advance- 
ment of the nation. With this in view, the education 
system is becoming increasingly decentralized as more 
power is delegated to the chief district administrators 
at district level. This will enable local needs to be 
fulfilled more easily, especially with the active par- 
ticipation of the people at large. The day to day adminis- 
tration of primary schools will rest with the local 
authorities, while the supply of textbooks and station- 
ery, science equipment, posting of teachers, provision 
of budget, drawing up of syllabi, conduct of public 


examinations, inspections, and liaison between the local 
authorities and the United Nations agencies will be the 
responsibility of the Education Department. 

The junior college is being upgraded from 1983 
onwards to a full fledged degree college. It will conduct 
courses in science, commerce, and the humanities at 
degree level. 

A National Board of Secondary Education has also 
been envisaged. Its syllabi and system of examination 
has already been approved by the equivalent committee 
of the Indian universities, while the certificates of class 
10 and class 12 which are to be issued by the Bhutan 
Board of Secondary Education will be recognized by 
Indian universities and in other countries. The board is 
to be constituted soon. 

The Royal Government of Bhutan is entering a new 
phase of bold experimentation from the fiscal year 1982. 
under the leadership of His Majesty King Jigme Singye 
Wangchuck. During the fifth Five Year Plan 1982-87. 
the royal government has decided to emphasize the need 
for qualitative improvement both in terms of academic 
standards and physical facilities in all the schools in the 
country. His Majesty has declared self-reliance as the 
ultimate goal of Bhutan in his coronation speech to the 
nation in 1974. Education has a vital role to play in 
bringing this about. Thus, while being geared towards 
the personnel requirements of the country, education 
also seeks to preserve the cultural and religious heritage 
of Bhutan and train students to be mature, responsible. 
and useful citizens of tomorrow. 


Bolivia 
I. Classen-Bauer 


Bolivia is a large country with a small population and 
considerable ecological and cultural diversity. Its size 
(1,098,581 square kilometres or 424,162 square miles) 
is about equal to that of France and Spain together, and 
its population of only about 6.8 million is smaller than 
that of greater Paris. The population growth rate is 2.6 
percent. About 54 percent of the population inhabit 
rural areas. Most live in the mountainous western part 
of the country called Altiplano, while the vast, flat, and 
hot jungle and savannah areas east of the Andes—which 
cover two-thirds of the country—are scarcely inhabited. 
Differences in altitude and other climatological factors 
have created contrasting worlds that range from per- 
petually snow-capped peaks in the Andes through the 
barren plateau of the Altiplano and the dense rain 
forests of the Yungas valleys to the hot and thorny 
desert in the south-east. : 

The people and culture are equally diverse: more 
than half the population speak indigenous languages 
rather than Spanish, the official language. About 65 
percent of the population are Aymaras and Quechuas 


who worship, dress, and live much as their ancestors 
did in pre-Columbian times. The largest group 15 the 
Quechuas, still occupying most of the territory ruled by 
the Incas up to the early-sixteenth century. The second 
largest group is the Aymaras, whose language and way 
of life differ markedly from those of the Ouechuas. In 
addition, there are several other Indian tribes scattered 
over other parts of the country, some of which are still 
virtually unstudied. In the cities, there is a relatively 
small educated group of criollos (South Americans of 
Spanish descent), who dominate the political, com- 
mercial, and cultural life of the country. Between these 
two groups—the Indians and the criollos—there is a 
substantial stratum, of about 35 percent, of Spanish- 
speaking Mestizos, whose way of life is adapted to the 
mainstream of Western culture. They tend more and 
more to live in the cities. Their population growth rate 
is 3.3 percent. Constitutionally the capital is Sucre with 
80,000 inhabitants. The acting capital is La Paz, which 
with 881,000 inhabitants is the largest and most impor- 
tant city. 
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The highland area of what is now Bolivia was con- 
quered by the Spaniards in the middle of the sixteenth 
century and called Upper Perú (Alto Perú). In 1825, 
Bolivia achieved independence, but most of the people 
did not gain significant independence or democracy until 
the middle of the twentieth century. Although nearly 
30 successive constitutions included eloquent statements 
about the rights of the individual, the administrative 
realities have remained extremely centralized and domi- 
nated by small groups. Bolivia has a turbulent political 
history with frequent coups, but there is only a tiny 
urban elite whose members take turns in holding the 
reins of power. The vast majority of the people have 
remained unaffected by political events, are unedu- 
cated, poor, and often unaware even of who their presi- 
dent is. The only real revolution, one which brought 
changes in economic, political, and social structures, 
was that of 1952 carried out by the Nationalist Revo. 
lutionary Movement (MNR). It irreversibly changed the 
traditional distribution of wealth and power through the 
nationalization of the mines and agrarian and edu- 
cational reforms which gave the peasants land and a 
new sense of awareness and participation. 

None the less most of the people (49 percent) are still 
engaged in primitive agriculture, which contributes 18 
percent of the Gross National Product (GNP). A few 
mines produce most of the exportable wealth—mainly 
tin and some remaining silver—but the vast mineral 
resources of the country are very costly to exploit. In 
1984, mining contributed 6 percent of the GNP and 
employed 4 percent of the working population. In 
1974 mining contributed 12 percent of the GNP, thus 
there has been a substantial decrease in production. 
Industry employs 8.6 percent and contributes 31.6 per- 
cent of the GNP, while services reached 53.6 percent of 


the GNP, employing 12 percent of the working 
population. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The first legal basis for the national educational system 
dates from December, 1825, when the first president of 
the nation, Simón Bolívar (1783-1830), laid down the 
ideological principles which were to govern education. 
This document states that the first obligation of the 
government is to provide uniform and general education 
for all the people and to guarantee equality of oppor- 
tunities—goals which have still not been attained. 
Several other laws gradually defined the aims and 
structure of the educational system (in 1827, 1845, 1846, 
1872, 1905, 1909, 1917, 1930, 1956, 1968, and 1973). 
The most important ones were the law of 1845, which 
organized the system of secondary education; the law 
of 1872, which created a private and a state System of 
education, the latter being free and obligatory; the law 
of 1909, which regulated teacher training and created 
the training institutions for urban teachers in Sucre and 
La Paz and those for rural teachers in Umala, Colomi, 
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and Puna; the law of 1930, which gave autonomy to 
the university; the law of 1956, which belongs to the 
achievements of the 1952 revolution and hence affects 
especially the rural system of education; and, finally, 
the current educational reform dictated by the laws 
of 1968, which changed the general structure of the 
educational system, and of 1973, which revised the 
content of education and introduced new curricula. 

The specific goals in preschool education are the 
development of psychomotor abilities, the acquisition 
of sound health habits, language development, social 
learning, and musical education. In a representative 
survey carried out in 1975, most of the headmasters and 
teachers at this level stated that the goals had been only 
partially achieved. The most important complaint was 
about the lack of health education, since there are no 
medical centres. Child mortality is still very high in 
Bolivia: every second child dies before reaching the age 
of 5. 

The goals for primary education were stated in Chap- 
ter I of the 1956 Code of Bolivian Education; here again 
the national survey demonstrated that 56 percent of 
teachers thought the Code's aims had not been attained 
because of the lack of institutional help and an over- 
loaded curriculum covering 14 different subjects. 
Consequently, the law of 1973 reduced the curriculum 
to four main subjects—language, mathematics, natural 
sciences, and social sciences—and four complementary 
disciplines—music, physical education, religion, and 
crafts. 

The goals for secondary schools are, according to 
the laws of 1968 and 1973, to develop a scientific and 
Philosophical way of thinking, to prepare for university 


education, and to offer diversified studies for vocational 
education. 


2. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 


The educational System is divided into primary, secon- 
dary, and higher levels. Although the system was altered 
by the laws of 1968/73, Many schools still operate accord- 
ing to the 1956 Code. Figure 1 shows both systems. 

The primary level includes three cycles: prebasic, 
basic, and intermediate, The secondary-school system 
includes general and vocational education and the 
higher level includes teacher training and university. In 
addition, the system differentiates between urban and 
rural education, as well as between private and public 
education, 

Preschool education is provided for children from 
three to six years Of age in the prebasic cycle. The 
structure and Organization of preschool education varies 
according to the financing institution, which may be 
the Ministry for Social Affairs, the mining corporation 
COMIBOL (Corporación Minera Boliviana), or others. 

Several types of Primary education are provided. 
According to the educational reform of 1968-73, this 
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Code of education (1956) Educational reforms (1968 / 73) 


Bachille Age Bachillerato 
Natural sciences / 17-18 Humanities | Technical 
humanities 1 branch 
(grades 5-6) Eai? grades 3 1ang 4) 
Sea 
15-16 
General Integrated studies 
culture X ni (grades | and 2) 
(grades 1- 4) d 
Primary 
intermediate 
cycle 
(grades 6- 8 
or 1-3) 
Primary education ———! 
(grades 1- 3 
or forms |-6) 
Primary 
basic cycle 
(grades 1- 5) 
6-7 
oS Prebasic 


Figure 1 
Structure of the old and new educational systems 


level should cover eight grades: five in the basic cycle 
and three in the intermediate one. However, many 
schools still follow the legislation of 1956, which pro- 
vides for six school years. 

Rural education is organized along the lines of the 
nuclear system introduced by Elizardo Pérez as early as 
1931 at the school of Warizata. Ideally, a central school 
within a community should provide complete primary 
education as stated in the educational reform of 1968- 
73, but in reality most schools still work according to 
the old scheme, in which different types of "sectional" 
Schools depend on this central entity: type A is the 
complete school covering the whole basic cycle of five 


grades with at least two teachers; type B is incomplete 
and works with a single teacher; and type C does not 
go beyond the first two grades of schooling and has only 
one teacher, who is paid by the parents of the children 
rather than by the state. 

The new structure of secondary education differs 
from the old 6:6 system, since primary education has 
been reorganized into a 5:3 system (basic: interme- 
diate). Secondary education now covers only four gra- 
des subdivided into two cycles, so that the new system 
shows a 5:3:4 scheme. The first two years of secondary 
education offer an integrated programme in several 
subjects for all pupils, while the second cycle dif- 
ferentiates between the study of humanities on the one 
hand and a technical branch with several alternatives 
on the other: industrial, commercial, agricultural, and 
artistic education (see Fig. 1). According to the survey 
of 1975, this pattern was followed by 58 percent of 
secondary schools. The bachillerato is the school-leaving 
certificate in both systems. 

The University of Bolivia, consisting of eight state 
universities and one private university, is the only insti- 
tution to grant higher education degrees in Bolivia. The 
basic requirements for entry are the diploma bachil- 
lerato, a pass in an entrance examination, and a health 
certificate. 

In addition to the university there are a number of 
private and state institutions under the authority of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture which offer higher 
education below degree level. Among these institutions 
are teacher-training schools, schools of fine arts, com- 
mercial institutes, and a technical institute. The duration 
and curricula of these institutions are varied and have 
not been standardized. Most of the nonuniversity insti- 
tutions are private and the tuition fee is much higher 
than the nominal rate charged at the university. 

As far as the size of the educational effort is 
concerned, one has to rely on the data of 1974, all others 
being merely estimates. The school-aged population in 
this year amounted to 2,949,834, but only a third 
attended school (see Table 1). 

Although there was a significant increase in enrolment 
in 1974 compared with preceding years, especially in 


Table 1 
School population, student enrolment, teaching staff, and per student cost for different levels of education 
1974 
Population Enrolment Cost per 
Teaching student 
Level No. % No. % staff ($B) 
5.00 
Preschool (4-5 years) 289,471 10 28,081 13 978 1,19. 
Basic (6-11 years) 876,350 29 648,963 74 2,553 10 
Intermediate (12-15 years) 597,515 21 156,350 26 6,531 oe 
Secondary (16-20 years) 697,847 24 121,287 17 5,645 2,175.3 
Higher (21-25 years) 488,651 17 13,665 2.7 806 4,159.10 
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the primary level—compared with p the ied 
ticipation rate rose by 5.75 percent in the = S S 
and by 5.48 percent in the intermediate cycle—a wr 
teeism is still very high. At the preschool level, 
percent of children do not attend. Nearly a quarter of 
the relevant age group does not go to primary school, 
and only 26 percent of children reach the higher grades 
of the intermediate cycle. (However, there has been a 
remarkable growth at this level in recent years. The 
number of schools increased from 1,806 in 1975 to 3,359 
in 1981.) At the secondary level, 82 percent of children 
are outside the system and less than 3 percent receive 
higher level education. There is an inequality of chances 
between the urban and the rural systems and between 
males and females: 44 percent of the children in primary 
schools are female, but only 27 percent go on to secon- 
dary education. 

The quality of the educational process depends largely 
on the quality of the teaching staff. The enormous 
educational demand leads to shortcomings in this 
respect. If the years 1970 and 1974 are taken as reference 
points, the number of untrained personnel has increased 
considerably in absolute and in relative terms. In pre- 
school education, the Proportion of untrained teachers 
rose from 9.3 to 15.2 Percent; in the urban system of 
primary education, it nearly doubled, from 16.8 to 31.1 
percent, and in the rural system the proportion rose 
from 14.8 to 22.8 percent. Teachers with a “title for 
long service” are not included in these figures; if these 
too are taken into account, 40 percent of teachers in the 
primary system are unqualified, lacking not only specific 
pedagogical training but also general culture. The num- 


ber of teachers was 25,000 in 1970. (It has since 
increased to 45,000 in 1981.) 


3. Administrative Structure and Finance 


About 82 percent of schools are Operated and financed 
by the government. The private-school system covers 10 
percent of primary schools and 30 percent of secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education. 

Nearly a third of general government expenditure is 
assigned to the Ministry of Education (30.6 percent in 
1974). This extremely high percentage (expenditures in 
the private sector are not included in this budget) shows 
that priority is given to education; on the other hand, it 
makes clear that government expenditure on education 
cannot be increased. In fact, the expenditure on edu- 
cation has had to decrease as a result of the increase in 
external debts. In 1983, $843.9 billion was spent on 
education from a national budget of $8301.1 billion 
($B171.76 billion was Spent to service the public debt). 
As most of the allocation is required to cover personnel 
costs, only a relatively small amount is left for invest- 
ment in school buildings, teaching materials, etc. Fur- 
thermore, the bulk of the money is spent in urban 


areas (70.5 percent) so that the problems of the rural 
communities remain unsolved. 
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4. Major Problems 


Expenditure on education has reached a limit which 
cannot be exceeded in the near future. Even if every 
effort is made to increase enrolment by 5 percent per 
year, the annual population growth of 2.6 percent makes 
it difficult to catch up with educational demand. The 
estimated total enrolment for 1975 was 1,097,000 
students, that is, 36.22 percent of the school-age 
population. (The estimates for 1981 show an increase 
to 40 percent.) This means that 63.7 percent do not 
attend school. The figures differ, of course. according 
to the educational level, but generally speaking the 
school-leaving age is very low. This is due to the low 
productivity of the system, especially in rural areas, in 
which, out of all children who started school in 1969. 
only 15 percent reached the final grade of the basic cycle 
in 1973. The urban system, which includes the private 
educational sector, is, in comparison, much “ee 
efficient; the dropout rate was 36.7 percent. In we 
intermediate cycle, dropout and repetition = 
together amounted to 22 percent in urban and 73 pe 
in rural areas. The same tendency can be Xs 
at the secondary-school level. Here again, the priva : 
System accounts for relatively high productivity in E 
parison with the government-operated aA 
branch, where dropout reaches nearly 80 percent. T -. 
reason for this phenomenon lies in the social mm 
fication of the population—children of higher socia 
Classes go to private schools, which are much better 
funded and employ only qualified teachers. "m 
The crisis of the state System becomes more gue 
if we compare the above figures with earlier data; th 
dropout rate has increased rather than diminished. In 
the intermediate cycle, for instance, the dropout Han 
Tose from 28.4 percent in the period 1969-71, to am 
percent in the period 1970-72. and again to 42.2 percen 
in the next period, In rural areas 53.29 percent of the 
population were illiterate. The figures for women were 
higher. In rural areas 68.59 percent of women were 
illiterate. Even in the cities 48.6 percent of women di 1 
not read or write, These figures show that the schoo 
does not really Satisfy the expectations of those wh? 


enter the educational System and that the problem 1$ 
not only quantitative but also qualitative. 
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Botswana 
L. A. Lockhart 


Botswana is in southern Africa, bordered by South 
Africa, Zimbabwe, Namibia, and Zambia. Its area is 
approximately 582,000 square kilometres (150.777 
Square miles) (about the size of France), of which most 
Is semiarid desert. The population of about one million 
is mostly concentrated near the line of rail and road in 
the more fertile eastern side of the country, where most 
of the educational institutions have been located. The 
annual population growth rate is estimated at 3.2 
percent. Botswana is culturally homogeneous; about 80 
percent of the population are Setswana-speaking Bantu. 
Cattle-ownership predominates in the traditional sector. 
Fertile land for arable agriculture is scarce and returns 
are low, so many Batswana seek employment in neigh- 
bouring countries, particularly in mining and domestic 
service. 

The modern sector of the economy, dominated by the 
public service and a rapidly growing minerals subsector, 
offers relatively high incomes for the educated, but 
employment opportunities are limited. Hence, Bot- 
swana exhibits in common with other Third World 
countries a dual economy which has a profound influ- 
ence on the educational system. 

The first primary schools in Bechuanaland (Bots- 
wana's name before independence in 1966) were estab- 
lished from 1840 onwards by the London Missionary 
Society and by other Christian missions. In 1885, the 
country became a British protectorate, but the devel- 
Opment of education was neglected by the colonial 
regime since, among other reasons, it was anticipated 
that the protectorate would ultimately become part of 
South Africa. The small numbers of Batswana selected 
for postprimary education mostly attended institutions 
in South Africa until the 1950s. The first secondary 
school in Botswana was established (by a mission) in 
1944. the first senior-secondary classes were opened 
in 1955, and the first government secondary school 
Preceded independence by only one year. At inde- 
Pendence, in 1966, there were no facilities for university 
education, and there was only one small government 
multipurpose postschool training institution. . 

Present personnel shortages can be attributed in no 
Small measure to this history of government neglect. 
However, one beneficial consequence was the devel- 
Opment of a tradition of community involvement and 
financing of education, which led among other things to 
the establishment before independence of four tribal 


Secondary schools. 


l. Educational Goals 

Botswana's educational system seeks to promote the 
four national principles of democracy, development, 
Self-reliance, and unity, which in combination embody 
the national philosophy of Kagisano, or social harmony 


(Botswana 1977). More specifically, at the beginning of 
the 1980s, the national development plan for 1979-85 
set the following objectives for education (Botswana 
1980): 


(a) to increase educational opportunities and to reduce 
inequalities in educational opportunities; 


(b) to contribute to a balanced economic development 
by meeting personnel requirements, with particular 
emphasis on the needs of rural development and 
employment generation; 


(c) to promote desirable personal qualities and to 
encourage the full development of individual 
talents; and 


(d) to extend the role of schools and colleges in the 
community, and vice versa. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 


At independence, the government inherited a seven- 
year primary education system consisting of about 250 
schools enrolling some 71,500 pupils (corresponding. 
on the basis of contemporary demographic data, to 
about 70 percent of the official primary-school age 
group). There was an impressive quantitative expansion 
of the system to about 171,900 pupils in over 400 schools 
in 1980. An unusual feature of the pattern of enrolments 
(which persists at junior-secondary level) has been the 
greater number of girls than boys, attributable in part 
to the employment of boys for cattle herding. There is 
little formal preschool education in Botswana. 

Secondary education expanded from about 1,500 
pupils at 9 schools in 1966 to about 18,300 pupils at 38 
schools (22 government and aided, 16 unaided) in 1980. 
There is a three-year junior-secondary course followed 
by selection for a two-year senior-secondary course. 

There is a “high cost" school sector consisting ofa 
small number of English-medium primary schools and 
a private secondary school which offers, in addition to 
the prescribed junior- and senior-secondary courses, 
the only School Certificate Advanced-level courses 
available in Botswana. 

At independence, only about 70 Batswana were 
enrolled in tertiary-level courses, all outside Botswana. 
However, the regional University of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and Swaziland had been established in 
1964, becoming the University of Botswana, Lesotho, 
and Swaziland when the three countries simultaneously 
attained independence in 1966. It was originally based 
at Roma (Lesotho) but from 1971 there was a presence 
in Gaborone (Botswana) and Mbabane (Swaziland). 
Following the withdrawal of Lesotho, the other two 
countries set up in 1975 the University of Botswana 
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and Swaziland. The university institutions of the two 
countries became autonomous in 1982, though co- 
operation between them still continues. By 1980-81, 
University College, Botswana, had four faculties 
(humanities, science, economics and social studies, and 
education) and about 930 students of whom about 765 
were citizens of Botswana. There is also a pre-entry 
science course. In 1980-81, about 200 university-level 
students were studying outside Botswana: law, com- 
merce, and agriculture students mainly in Swaziland, 
and others, particularly in science-based subjects, in 
many other countries. ; A 

Technical and vocational education and training are 
provided at the Botswana Polytechnic (formerly the 
National Centre for Vocational Training), at govern- 
ment and parastatal training institutions (including the 
Institute of Development Management, the Botswana 
Institute of Administration and Commerce, the Bot- 
swana Agricultural College, the Automotive Trades 
Training School, and the National Health Institute hos- 
pitals), and by the private sector and the brigades. 
Substantial numbers of Batswana study abroad to obtain 
more specialist technical qualifications. 

The Botswana brigades, founded in the mid-1960s as 
an alternative to formal secondary education, originally 
offered vocational training which through its close 
association with the production process was to be largely 
self-financing. Subsequently many brigades have 
emphasized activities which have not included formal 
vocational training: production for the market and a 
range of community service projects. By 1982, there 
were about 18 brigades centres, located mainly in rural 
and peri-urban areas, each centre being responsible 
for several individual brigades. Numbers of full-time 
trainees reached about 1,000 in the 1970s, but have 
since fallen. Brigades provide employment for several 
hundred Batswana and support services for many 
others. The movement is largely autonomous, but it is 
subsidized by the government and by external donors. 
The achievements of the movement in training, employ- 
ment generation, and rural development have been 
impressive, though recently some of the centres, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, have experienced serious 
managerial and financial problems. 

Botswana has an active nonformal education sector. 
The Department of Adult Education at the University 
of Botswana and Swaziland takes particular responsi- 
bility for training adult educators and for research, 
evaluation, and university extension. The Department 
of Nonformal Education in the Ministry of Education 
oversees most field activities. It participates in the exten- 
sion activities of other government departments and 
runs various programmes of its own, including cor- 
respondence courses, programmes for women and chil- 
dren, and adult literacy programmes. It seeks to respond 
to needs identified at district and village levels, and a 
notable feature of its programmes has been the degree 
of local participation in decision making and implemen- 
tation. Among its activities, the national literacy cam- 
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paign aims to impart basic skills to about 250.000 adults 
during the 1979-85 national development plan period. 

So far as the formal educational system is concerned, 
on the basis of 1980 data, a Botswana child has about a 
90 percent chance of entering primary school: a primary- 
School entrant has a 75 percent chance of completing 
the cycle and a completer has a 40 percent chance 
of gaining a junior-secondary-school place. A junior- 
secondary-school entrant has an 85 percent chance of 
completing the course, and a completer has a 30 percent 
chance of a senior-secondary-school place. A senior- 
secondary-school entrant has a 95 percent chance of 
completing, and a completer has a 30 percent chance of 
a university place at degree or diploma level. Available 
data suggest that the literacy rate in Botswana may be 
in the region of 30 to 40 percent. 


3. Administration and Finance 


Authority for education is vested in the minister a 
education, who has responsibility for most aspects o 
the primary, secondary, teacher-training. technical, and 
nonformal sectors. District and town councils jae 
responsible for primary-school buildings and materials, 
for which they receive financial and technical assistance 
through the Ministry of Local Government and Lands. 
Individual ministries and parastatals are responsible 
for their own training programmes. The university 15 
semiautonomous under a council in each participating 
country (while the regional arrangements last) and i 
senate. The minister of education has residual powers. 

It is estimated that education and training currently 
absorb about 5 Percent of Botswana's gross domestic 
Product, while central government recurrent expen- 
diture on education and training was 27 percent of the 
total recurrent expenditure of all operating ministries 
in 1980-81. Primary-education tuition fees were sub- 
Stantially reduced in 1973 and abolished in 1980. Sec 
ondary-school tuition, boarding, book, and other fees 
are charged, but part remission of fees is available 


through bursaries for those in need. Teacher training I5 
free and trainees Teceive a 


education and training, in 
government financed wit 
bursaries are bonded to 
period after c 
share of the 


allocated to t ucation sectors were: primary 


condary education, 27 percent; 
tswana, 15 percent; technica 
on, 4 percent; primary-teacher 
and nonformal education, d 
urrent expenditure by govern" 
r 1980-81 as: primary, p123: 
senior secondary, p820; primary 
70; Botswana Polytechnic (full- 
0; and University College, Bot 
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4. Educational Personnel 


Initial training for primary-school teaching is provided 
through residential two-year courses. Enrolments of 
trainees increased from 293 students at two colleges at 
independence in 1966 to 844 students at three colleges 
in 1980. In 1980, out of a primary-level teaching force 
of 5,316, there were 1,933 untrained teachers. The 
training colleges reserve places for untrained teachers 
and also for applicants from the more remote western 
districts. An inservice team assists teachers in the class- 
room. There are a number of teachers’ centres, and the 
Teaching Aids Production Unit produces teaching aids 
and assists teachers to make their own. 

Secondary-level teachers are trained at the University 
College, Botswana, at diploma and degree levels. 
Teachers of woodwork and technical drawing are 
trained at Botswana Polytechnic and teachers of agri- 
cultural science and home economics in Swaziland. Out 
of 603 trained teachers in government and aided schools 
in 1980, 341 were noncitizens (including the great 
majority of teachers of mathematics and science). Out 
of about 220 teachers in private secondary schools in 
1980, 100 were untrained nongraduates. 

A community-service scheme for form 5 secondary- 
school leavers was introduced in 1980. It is voluntary 
but it is to become a requirement in 1986 for those 
seeking further education and employment. Participants 
live with families in villages and perform a dual role as 
part-time primary-school teachers and part-time comm- 
unity-development workers. The aims of the scheme are 
to promote rural development, to provide an educative 
experience for the participants and, for as long as short- 
ages of trained teachers persist, to improve the quality 
of primary-school teaching. 


5. Curricula 


Primary schools teach a nationally prescribed cur- 
riculum which allows limited adaptation to local needs 
and conditions. The official media of instruction are 
Setswana to grade 4 and English thereafter. The present 
Policy is to make primary education more practical, 
but without teaching vocational subjects other than 
agriculture. There has been automatic annual pro- 
motion except for controlled repeating of the final 
grade. The secondary-school curriculum includes 
English, Setswana, mathematics, science, history, geo- 
graphy, development studies, agricultural science, 
home economics, and woodwork with technical 
drawing; most schools offer a core of compulsory sub- 
Jects (to include at least one "practical" subject) with 
Options. The brigades provide craft training in a number 
Of trades, predominantly those associated with the con- 
Struction industry. The Botswana Polytechnic offers 
training, mainly at advanced craft and technician levels, 
in mechanical, electrical, and civil engineering fields. 
The Department of Curriculum Development and Eval- 


uation in the Ministry of Education has responsibility 
for primary- and secondary-education curricula. 


6. Examinations and Selection 


At the end of the primary-education cycle, pupils sit 
the Primary School Leaving Examination, a localized 
examination combining attainment and aptitude tests 
which are used for certification and selection purposes. 
Selection is on the basis of merit, though there are 
minimum quotas of places for schools offering 20 or 
more candidates. Junior-secondary-school completers 
sit the Junior Certificate examinations, and senior- 
secondary completers sit the Cambridge Overseas 
School Certificate (set in the UK), both of which are 
subject-based examinations. The University of Bot- 
swana and Swaziland conducts its own examinations 
with external moderation, while those studying tech- 
nical subjects sit the (London) City and Guilds exam- 
inations and local trade tests. 


7. Educational Research 


Research in education has been conducted mainly 
within the Faculty of Education at the University of 
Botswana and Swaziland and also by the Planning Unit 
of the Ministry of Education and other agencies. Some 
important research papers were published as an annex 
to the Report of the National Commission of Education 
(Botswana 1977). There have been a number of tracer 
studies of school and brigade leavers. 


8. Major Problems and Future Policies 


Botswana's educational development since indepen- 
dence has been impressive. However, growing concern 
that quantitative expansion should be matched by quali- 
tative improvement led to the appointment in 1976 of 
a National Commission on Education which issued a 
report in 1977 (Botswana 1977). The problems identified 
by the commission and in other inquiries included the 
following: 


(a) the variable quality of education, particularly at the 
primary level; 

(b) the orientation of the educational system to mod- 
ern-sector employment; 

(c) shortages of income-earning opportunities to match 
the aspirations of the educated (long in evidence 
for primary-school leavers but increasingly affecting 
junior-secondary leavers); 


(d) severe shortages of skilled personnel, particularly 
in science, mathematics, and technical fields; 


(e) uneven access to educational opportunities forthose 
living in urban areas, larger villages, and scattered 
settlements, with severe disadvantages suffered by 
some minority groups; and 


Botswana 


(f) lack of training capacity in Botswana in many fields, 
attributable in part to lack of viability of courses for 
small numbers. 


The fifth national development plan, for 1979-85 
(Botswana 1980), included proposals designed to begin 
the implementation of the educational strategy pro- 
posed by the commission. Priorities for the plan period 
are to improve the quality of and access to primary 
education, to develop technical education to meet the 
country’s needs, and to increase the number of senior- 
secondary leavers who are well-qualified in mathematics 
and science. This represents a shift in emphasis from the 
pre-eminent postindependence concern for secondary- 
level and university expansion to meet modern-sector 
personnel requirements. Policies, programmes, and 
projects include the following: 


(a) forthe primary-education sector, curriculum reform 
including a more practical orientation, a grade 4 
national test (with the relaxation of the automatic 
promotion rule for this grade and greater emphasis 
on remedial teaching), an improved educational- 
broadcasting service, a major primary-school con- 
struction programme with special provision for 


small communities, and the abolition of remaining 
fees; 


(b) for secondary education, using the resources of 
government and local communities and where poss- 
ible developing existing private schools, the estab- 
lishment of a network of low-cost and mainly small 
day schools as a step towards providing universal 
access to junior-secondary education; 


(c) for teacher education, two new colleges (one for 
primary and one for junior-secondary teachers) and 


a Primary Education Improvement Project seeking 
by various means to raise the quality of teaching in 
primary schools: 


(d) for technical and vocational education and training, 
a significant increase in training capacity within the 
government sector and increased support for the 
brigades movement; 


(e) for the university, a period of consolidation with 
the establishment of some new courses in applied 
fields; and 


(f) for nonformal education. an expansion and diver- 
sification of activities, with emphasis on literacy 
training. 
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Brazil 


E. Bauzer Medeiros 


The world’s fifth largest country in area, Brazil has been 
virtually the same size since it gained independence 
from Portugal in 1822. Stretching from above the equa- 
tor to below the tropic of Capricorn, it covers nearly 
half South America, encompassing a range of climates 
from equatorial to temperate. In the northeast, school 
attendance is hardly possible during cyclic droughts, 
while in the north many schools are inaccessible 
throughout the rainy season. 

Population distribution also varies considerably. 
While in the south and southeast, 59 percent of the total 
population is concentrated in only 18 percent of the 
national territory. the north contains 5 percent of the 
population on 42 percent of the land. Although, by 
1980. national demographic density was 14 inhabitants 
Per square kilometer, in the Amazon State it did not 
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Teach 1 inhabitant per Square kilometer and in the Rio 
State it surpassed 260 inhabitants. Population growth 
also differs greatly from region to region. Over the 
period from 1970 to 1980, population in the southeast 

es more than that in the north. ee 
E omic disparities are likewise striking» 

ether one compares fertility rates, protein and assoc! 
ated calorie deficiencies, school enrollment ratios, lit 
eracy rates, or sanitation, By 1980, per capita income 
in the center-south was thrice that ef the otner regions. 
When the most and the least developed states wer? 
compared, per capita income showed a ninefold dif- 
ference. 


As to culture 
to be found. N 
living coexists į 


» it varies so much that a true mosaic i$ 
9t infrequently, a patriarchal mode 9 
n close proximity with postindustrialism- 
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Schools. obviously, reflect such distinct values. Con- 
trasts are so sharp that writers describe nvo Brazils and 
caution against making nationwide reports. 

But the educational system has to cope with such 
interregional differences, further aggravated by great 
distances which involve transportation of teachers, 
pupils, and materials. Moreover, it must serve a fast- 
growing population, which by 1982 totaled 126 million, 
40 percent of whom were under age 15 and 50 percent 
under 20. Although. since the 1960s, demographic 
growth has been declining, the shortage of teachers 
and classrooms has been chronic. Population increase 
decreased from an average annual peak of 3.0 percent 
in the 1950s to an average 2.5 increment during the 
1970s and 1980s. Factors accounting for this decrease 
include: rapid urbanization (from 1940 to 1980, urban 
population expanded by 31 to 68 percent): increasing 
schooling of women (in 1980, both literacy rates and 
the proportion of residents with up to eight years of 
schooling were similar for men and women and in urban 
and rural areas); the rising participation of women in 
the labor force (their share in the economically active 
population more than doubled over the period 1950- 
80); a decrease in the church's authority (modern birth- 
control methods have been openly discussed—and dis- 
seminated—though 93 percent of the residents declare 
Roman Catholic affiliation); some private family-plan- 
ning services (public welfare agencies are deferring 
implementation of family planning): the farreaching 
influence of modern transportation (notably trucks, able 
to traverse rough roads to take new commodities—and 
ideas—to the remotest villages); the wide penetration 
of the mass media (by 1980, 1,067 radio and 95 television 
stations covered the whole country, portable radio and 
television receivers being found everywhere, from far- 
away settlements to metropolises and even in shanty 
towns). To sum up. it could be said that nonformal 
education has been fostering social change, since it 
propagates new beliefs and behavior patterns but mostly 
spreads value systems in which large families have little 
place and women follow careers. 

Brazilian society has been marked by a tradition of 
tolerance, an unhurried pace of life, indifference to 
ethnic barriers, and a measure of individualism. Bearing 
witness to its openness are its history of peaceful nego- 
tiation of internal and external dissent, and its remark- 
able integration of people of all origins and colors. This 
miscegenation began as the first Portuguese settlers 
interbred with aboriginals, and later with | Negroes 
brought from Africa as slaves. In the nineteenth 
century, it widened to embrace European immigrants 
who came flocking to Brazil. Most came from Portugal. 
Italy, Spain. and Germany and helped to reconstruct 
an economy suddenly deprived of slave labor (abolition 
having been passed by law). They promoted trade and 
initiated manufacturing, giving birth to the cities—and 
to the middle class. Until then, a semifeudal structure 
of masters and slaves had characterized the country’s 


agrarian society. 


But even in the patriarchal extended family, with 
its numerous aggregates, social mobility had existed. 
Marriage. wealth, compadrio (help from influential god- 
parents), and schooling were effective paths of social 
ascent. A college diploma opened doors, irrespective of 
origin or color. A bachelor’s degree in law, in particular, 
granted access to the highest social, administrative, and 
political spheres. Even nowadays schooling favors social 
mobility: secondary education may lead to middle-class 
membership; higher education paves the way to 
inclusion in the upper classes. For those unable to afford 
postprimary education, military schools and seminaries 
continue to hold promise of vertical mobility. Besides 
being free. they have prestige and offer second- and 
third-level courses. 

A flexible social structure and the ease of dis- 
placement encourage horizontal mobility. Though 
government controls internal migration and tries to curb 
rural exodus, by 1980 about 40 percent of inhabitants 
lived away from their home towns. the 9 Metropolitan 
Regions containing 29 percent of the total population. 
While unqualified workers, the majority of whom are 
illiterates, swarm into cities (preferring the largest 
ones), qualified professionals transfer to hold key posi- 
tions in developing areas or in territories opened up by 
westward expanding frontiers. 

A single language (Portuguese), a secular state that 
supports religious freedom, and practically a single 
religion facilitate interpersonal relations. Social dis- 
tances derive more from economic or cultural factors 
than from other sources. And both these factors are 
associated with education. Salary and education have 
been found to correlate positively and significantly in 
all strata. Of workers earning the minimum salary in 
1980, above 80 percent had at most four years of school- 
ing. whereas, of those earning 10 times more or over, 
70 percent had at least nine years of schooling. 

The country’s economic structure underwent great 
changes from 1940 to 1980. Until 1940, agriculture and 
industry were advancing at similar rates. But prompted 
by restrictions on imports in the two world wars and 
increased demand for exports, industrialization accel- 
erated. From 1949 to 1981, the contributions of the 
three economic sectors to the national product altered 
greatly. The share of the primary sector decreased from 
26 to 13 percent, that of the secondary sector rose from 
23 to 32 percent, and that of the tertiary grew from 49 
to 56 percent. Meanwhile, the gross national product 
(GNP) expanded at an average annual rate of 6.4 percent. 
In the first half of the 1980s, however, factors such 
as chronic inflation (reaching three digits), the energy 
crisis, and mounting foreign debt impaired the 
economy, per capita income equaling US$1 .870 in 1980, 
and GNP showing negative growth. Nevertheless, 
exports surpassed imports. 

During its 163 years of independence. 93 of them 
under a republican regime, Brazil has had six con- 
stitutions and many amendments. Autocratic and demo- 
cratic regimes alternated, but overall the latter 
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prevailed. A federative republic, Brazil comprises 23 
states, 3 territories, and a federal district. States are 
divided into municipalities (4,000 in number) which 
differ widely in size (from 22 to 280,000 square kilo- 
meters) and in demographic density (from 8 to 11,700 
inhabitants per square kilometer). 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


*'Self-realization, conscious citizenship, and vocational 
qualification" are the goals of the system, which stands 
on "the principles of national unity, freedom, and 
human solidarity." Regarding education as “a universal 
right and duty of the state," it relies on the combined 
efforts of family and schools and other social groups. 

Work-oriented education is rather recent, since up to 
the 1930s school was seen as a privilege and was there- 
fore selective. But as industrialization advanced, and 
the rural aristocracy declined, school became an agent 
for personal development and social change. The tra- 
ditional literary and humanistic studies cultivated since 
colonial times in Jesuit schools, which for centuries 
dominated Brazilian education, began to lose ground 
to vocational studies. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 


The educational system comprises regular, supplemen- 
tary, and special education. Parallel with these sub- 
systems are other national subsystems: the military and 
the system of personnel qualification (maintained bythe 
Trade and Industry National Confederations). Student 
transfer between systems only requires adjustment of 
individual curricula. 

The regular system comprises: preschool (maternal 
classes for ages 2 to 3 and kindergarten for ages 4 to 6); 
compulsory first level (eight grades, ages 7 to 14); second 
level (three grades, ages 15 to 18); third level (basic and 
specialized cycles, taking 6 to 12 semesters); and fourth 
level (graduate courses). Secondary schools have 
different tracks: academic (where the majority are 
enrolled), normal (for teachers training), commercial 
(business oriented). industrial (with a relatively small 
enrollment), and agricultural (with the lowest enroll- 
ment). The certification of all has equal legal standing, 
student transfer depending upon curriculum adaptation. 

Of total enrollment in 1980, preschool had 3 percent, 
first level 82 percent, second level 10 percent, and 
third level 5 percent. Enrollment ratios in 1980 were: 9 
percent for ages 5 to 6; 72 percent for ages 7 to 9; 80 
percent for ages 10 to 14; 45 percent for ages 15 to 19; 
and 19 percent for ages 20 to 24. Regional ratios differ 
in all age groups, but mostly on preschool. Overall 
enrollment ratios ranged from 52 percent in the north- 
east to 66 percent in the Federal District, the national 
ratio being 55 percent. 

Enrollment in public schools in 1980 amounted to the 
following percentages. of total enrollment per level: 
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preschool 53 percent (half in federal units); first level 
88 percent (above half in state schools): second level 54 
percent (nearly half in state schools): and third level 30 
percent (two-thirds in federal institutions). These ratios 
would have been even larger had government schol- 
arships to attend private schools been computed. 

Failure rates are high. In 1980, repeaters represented 
19 percent of first-level enrollments and 7 percent of 
second level. Retention is weak, major dropout points 
appearing between levels and, crucially, between grades 
1 and 2 (up to 28 percent in 1982). The 1968 cohort 
illustrates the situation. For every 100 of its first graders, 
46 reached grade 2, 37 grade 3, 30 grade 4, 29 grade 
5, 22 grade 6, 20 grade 7, and 17 grade 8. Verbose 
instruction, malnutrition, and economic difficulties con- 
tribute to such results (14 percent of those aged 10 to 
14 and 48 percent of those aged 15 to 19 were gainfully 
employed by 1980). Only 56 of every 1.000 first graders 
finished the third level in the 1970s, a condition little 
changed in the 1980s. 

As Fig. 1 shows, from 1940 to 1980, enrollment mul- 
tiplied by 34 in preschool, 7 at the first level, 29 at the 
second, and 75 at the third. Third-level expansion might 
be explained by long-term demand, since the first uni- 
versities date from the 1930s (when separate colleges 
began joining together). More important, however. 
were the national prospects for upgrading leadership 
which were implemented by the Ministry of Education 
as part of socioeconomic development programs. The 
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Ministry also heavily supported preschool education in 
an effort to reduce grade 1 failure. 

Supplementary education fills the first- and second- 
level gaps in schooling for those aged 14 and over 
(mostly through night courses). Emphasizing vocational 
training. it encourages individualized study, requiring 
only that the first level be completed within five aca- 
demic years and the second level in a minimum of 
three years. Twice a year public education centers hold 
“sufficiency examinations," which can be taken in parts. 
Successful completion of each level entitles a candidate 
to certification and transfer to another subsystem. 
Special education, still incipient, is for those not adjust- 
ing to regular studies, either because they are handi- 
capped or highly gifted. 

Outstanding nonformal education programs include: 
first- and second-level sequenced courses, offered by 
public and private radio and television networks with 
booklets sold at newstands at nominal prices; university 
extension projects, which regularly send interdisci- 
plinary teams of students to do community work at 
their "advanced campuses" in backward areas; literacy 
courses supplied by the Brazilian Literacy Movement 
(created in 1960 and in 1985 transformed into the Youth 
and Adult Education Foundation); open university 
courses started in 1982 by Brasília University; and since 
1946, lifelong education and leisure skills courses con- 
ducted by the social services of both the Trade and 
Industry National Confederations. 


3. Administration 

Despite interregional disparities, administration of edu- 
cation has traditionally been centralized. States and 
municipalities organize and administer their own sys- 
tems within the framework laid down by legislation 
and by the Federal and State education councils. The 
Ministry of Education and the states or municipal 
Secretaries supervise compliance with legally detailed 
requirements. Public and private schools at all levels 
fall under their supervision. The federal government 
organizes and administers the Territories Systems, as 
well as the federal system, the goal of which is "to 
supplement state and municipality systems within the 
strict limits of local deficiencies." 

Decentralizing initiatives, attempted since 1834, have 
been ineffectual, perhaps due to paternalistic attitudes 
inherited from colonial times or to a tradition of central 
control prevalent in the Jesuit system which educated 
generations of the dominant classes. Another reason 
could be the desire to foster national unity within a vast 
territory. 

Since the 1946 Constitution prescribed only that 
"national congress should define the directives and 
bases of education." a rather flexible law was passed 
in 1961. But the 1971 education reform law itemized 
national requirements for all levels, particularly for the 
first and second. Nevertheless, it also recommended 


"gradual transfer of responsibility of education to local 
governments, beginning with primary education." 


4. Finance 


Federal government accumulates the funds for 
education, chiefly from taxation revenue, income tax 
deductions, lottery, and compulsory private contri- 
butions. Such resources are then allocated by the Min- 
istry of Education both to states and federal programs 
(such as upgrading higher education teaching corps or 
improving nutrition through free school meals). 

Substantial funds come from the "educational salary" 
instituted in 1964, whereby all private concerns pay 
monthly deposits to the National Education Fund. 
These are equivalent to 2 percent of their employees’ 
pay. The Ministry of Education then distributes such 
funds among the states, earmarking them for schol- 
arships for first-level pupils and for school equipment. 

Primary education was declared compulsory by the 
1946 Constitution (so that the consequent financial 
requirement would be met) and the same law specified 
the amounts to be contributed by the federation, states, 
and municipalities, in terms of percentages for edu- 
cation of taxation revenues. A subsequent constitution 
and its amendments, however, restricted such speci- 
fications in the 1970s to municipalities, demanding that 
they allocate 20 percent of their taxation revenue and 
of their quota in the Federal Participation Fund for 
“education and culture,” not fixing quotas for the fed- 
eration and the states. But in 1985 an Amendment set 
them at 13 percent for the federation. 

From 1965 to 1976, national expenditure on edu- 
cation, both current and capital, averaged 2.6 percent 
of GNP (rising to 3.8 percent in 1981) or 13.5 percent of 
government expenditure. 


5. Supply of Personnel 


By 1982, the country’s 1.27 million teachers were dis- 
tributed as follows: preschool 6 percent; first level 72 
percent; second level 16 percent; and third level 6 
percent. Second- and third-level teachers often work 
part time in more than one school. 

Primary teachers, 99 percent of whom are female, 
are trained in normal schools (in three-year secondary 
level courses). Secondary teachers are trained in four- 
year university licensing courses. Education specialists 
(planners, administrators, supervisors, guidance coun- 
selors, and pedagogical inspectors) are likewise trained 
in universities. Only registered personnel may work in 
schools: primary teachers register with state or local 
education Secretaries and all others with the Ministry 
of Education. : 

Where teacher shortage is extreme, lay instructors 
are accepted for grades 1 to 4, provided they have 8 
years of schooling. Radio and television courses (with 
workbooks) offer them guidance, while the regular sys- 
tem provides "additional studies" to those willing to 
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teach in grades 5 to 8. Lack of secondary teachers is 
alleviated through two-year "short licensing" college 
courses or even through "sufficiency" examinations, 
open to secondary-school graduates who have com- 
pleted "additional studies." In larger cities, upgrading 
intensive short courses are held fairly frequently. 


6. Curriculum 


First-level schools offer "fundamental education," sec- 
ond-level schools are encouraged to stress “vocational 
qualifications," —third-level institutions “develop 
sciences, literature and arts, train professionals, and 
conduct research." The Federal Council of Education 
determines nationwide "core curricula" for first- and 
second-level schools and also the general structure of 
third-level courses. State councils guide schools in 
choosing specialized subjects of local interest which 
they add to the core subjects in order to meet the 
requirements of a “full curriculum." This "specialized" 
part of the curriculum begins in grade 7 and pro- 
gressively increases in the following grades. It is usually 
oriented towards vocational training. 


7. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


The 1971 Education Law requires that evaluation in 
Level 1 and 2 “be both quantitative and qualitative, the 
latter prevailing over the first." Promotions are decided 
by teachers, on the basis of school statutes (approved by 
the state council) and of student performance. Federal 
legislation prescribes a minimum attendance rate, the 
length of school terms, certification requirements, and 
remedial study periods to be offered to underachievers. 
Entrance examinations to the 47 public universities 
and 218 higher schools are most competitive, since 
admittance is limited and fees nominal. At all levels, 
essays and objective questions make up the exam- 
inations; almost no standardized tests are used. 


8. Educational Research 


Systematic educational research commenced in the 
1930s, promoted by a few state agencies and by the 
National Institute for Education Studies and Research 
(INEP) which was created within the Ministry of 
Education. Since then, the INEP has been chief coor- 
dinator of educational research in Brazil. Since the 
1930s. cyclical dominance of core themes has marked 
research. Up to the early 1950s, the “new school" vogue 
instigated psychopedagogical studies conducted within 
classrooms. In the next decade, researchers left the 
classrooms to probe wider sociological problems. 
Throughout the 1960s, as national development plans 
stressed human capital, economic issues prevailed. In 
the 1970s, small individual studies, mostly surveys, pre- 
ponderated as graduate courses (instituted in 1965) 
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expanded. Investigations were then usually associated 
with requirements for master's and doctor's degrees. 

Illiteracy, high failure, and dropout rates at the first 
level, notably in grade 1, and consistently poor per- 
formance in college entrance examinations are recurring 
themes for research. Current major investigations focus 
on primary education in rural and depressed urban 
areas, the secondary-level training of technicians. and 
mastery of the national language. 

Chief financing sources for educational research are 
the Ministry of Education and Culture, the INEP, and 
the National Financing Agency for Studies and Projects 
(the Planning Ministry). Among private research foun- 
dations in the country, only three display strong com- 
mitment to education. 


9. Major Problems 


Urgent problems under attack in the 1980s are the high 
illiteracy rate (24 percent of those aged 15 or more in 
1978), the shortage of teachers and of classrooms for a 
fast-expanding population, high failure rates at Level 1, 
the relative inefficiency of schools in rural and depressed 
urban areas (where malnutrition and substandard living 
conditions hinder learning), schools" detachment from 
local needs, the inability of rural education to improve 
local life (already depleted of human resources because 
people continue to flock to the cities). provision of 
"basic education" to all between the ages of 7 and 14. 
and greater autonomy for universities. 

. Measures initiated to alleviate such difficulties 
include: the provision of radio and television edu- 
cational programs geared to local needs. mostly for 
mother-infant groups, lay teachers, and preschoolers 
(in urban areas, reception rooms with a student monitor 
are beginning to be provided); less rigidity in curricula 
so that they adapt more to regional needs; free school 
meals for all elementary-schoo| pupils and their siblings 
(with already visible effects on school attendance); free 
School materials (particularly books) for deprived chil- 
dren; and special remedial programs for early pre- 
vention of school failures in Levels 1 and 2. 
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Brunei Darussalam 
C. T. Stege 


Brunei is a small, oil-rich Islamic sultanate which is able 
to provide free universal education and health services 
to all citizens. Located on the island of Kalimantan 
(formerly Borneo), Brunei is bordered by the two east 
Malaysian states of Sarawak and Sabah. These areas 
were formerly British colonies, with Brunei gaining 
internal independence in 1963 and Sarawak and Sabah 
becoming part of the Malaysian Federation. This tiny 
nation-state, with an area of 5,765 square kilometers 
(2,226 square miles) and a sparse population of 212,840, 
attained complete independence in 1983. 

The aims of the Brunei educational system were 
defined in the report of the Education Council in 1976: 


(a) To make Malay the main medium of instruction in 
national primary and secondary schools. 


(b) To raise the standard of the usage of English in 
primary and secondary schools. 


(c) To provide a continuous education for all Brunei 
citizens for a period of 9 years: 6 years in primary 
schools and 3 years in lower-secondary schools. 


(d) To ensure, by the provision of syllabi of common 
content, that the standards of education are comp- 
lementary in all schools. 


(e) To make secondary education accessible to all on 
the basis of their needs and abilities. 


(f) To place more emphasis on religious tuition (Islam) 
in line with the requirements of the constitution. 


(g) To provide all Brunei children with every possible 
opportunity to make themselves useful in the devel- 
opment of the country in order to meet the needs 
of this country so that all the needs of the country 


would be fulfilled by Brunei people themselves. 


(h) To promote by means of the above, a national 
identity upon which a sense of loyalty to Brunei 
rests, as well as generating the necessary efficiency 
and flexibility in the education system to meet the 
development needs of the country. 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


Present-day Brunei has retained a school system similar 
in structure to the United Kingdom school system. As 
of 1978, there were 157 six-year primary schools with 
an enrollment of 33,053. The secondary level is divided 
into lower secondary (three years) and upper secondary 
(two years). There are 27 secondary schools, including 
some sixth-form centers (postsecondary) with an enroll- 
ment in 1979 of 15,571. Also at the postsecondary level 
are two teacher-training institutions, enrolling 533 in 
1978, and three vocational schools with a student popu- 
lation of 306 in 1978. As there are no universities in 


Brunei, eligible students obtain government schol- 
arships for overseas education. There is no stipulation 
as to the number of students who can receive this 
scholarship; in 1976, 40 students completed their post- 
secondary training and studies, primarily in the United 
Kingdom. 

Schools in Brunei are classified according to the lan- 
guage of instruction in the classroom and whether or 
not they are government supported. There is a Malay- 
speaking stream, an English-speaking stream, and a 
Chinese-speaking stream. The terms English pre- 
paratory (primary) and English-medium (secondary) 
are used to identify the schools in the English-language 
stream. The desire to promote national unity and iden- 
tity by making Malay the main medium of instruction 
conflicts with the concomitant desire to raise the Eng- 
lish-usage standard in the schools. In 1975, there was a 
decision to change the medium of instruction in Chinese 
schools to English. At the same time, the government 
provides Malay-language teachers to the eight Chinese 
schools that get no other government subsidies. The 
Christian mission schools and Brunei Shell Oil schools 
are also privately subsidized. The private schools each 
have their own board of governors so that the govern- 
ment Education Department is only responsible in mat- 
ters of curriculum, syllabi, and confirmation of teaching- 
staff registration. The 23 adult education centers charge 
registration and tuition fees except for the primary 
literacy classes which are free. 

Enrollment levels in the primary grades have gradu- 
ally increased in Brunei. The 1976 student population 
of 30,824 increased to 33,308 in 1979. At the same time, 
schools increased from 146 in 1976 to 160 in 1979. A 
teacher-student ratio of 1:18 has been maintained as 
staff increased from 1,679 in 1976 to 1,833 in 1979. 
Although there has been a gradual rise in student popu- 
lation in both the Malay schools and the English pre- 
paratory schools, the student population of the English 
preparatory schools is more than double that of the 
Malay-medium student population. Out of the 21 Eng- 
lish preparatory schools, 15 are in the Brunei/Muara 
district which contains about one-half of the population 
of Brunei as well as its capital city, Bandar Seri 
Begawan. 

Atthe secondary level, in 1979, there were five Malay- 
medium schools with a student population of 1,526 and 
seven English-medium schools with a population of 
7,964. The English-medium schools provide a general 
comprehensive education while the Malay-medium 
schools are typically more traditional in character with 
a heavy Islamic influence. During 1976, more girls than 
boys received an English-medium education while the 
number of boys was almost double the number of girls 
in Malay-medium schools. A third type of school. the 
government integrated school, is developing out of a 
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Table 1 a 
Numbers of pupils and teachers in different types of school 
1976 


Number of Numbers of 
Secondary schools pupils teachers 
Chinese 625 55 
Government Malay 1,526 161 
Mission 1,974 94 
Government integrated 2,110 112 
(including sixth-form centers) 
Government English 7,964 397 


need for a more comprehensive secondary school. There 
are three government integrated schools with a student 
population in 1979 of 2,798, including a sixth-form 
center. At English-medium schools, the male-female 
ratio is more equally balanced than is the case with 
Malay-medium schools. Table 1 shows the types of 
secondary schools available, the number of students 
enrolled, and the number of teachers. This shows an 
overall teacher-pupil ratio of less than 1:15 within sev- 
eral of the school systems. To supplement this secondary 
system further some students receive government schol- 
arships to study overseas. During 1976, 74 students were 
in the United Kingdom and 49 in the Republic of 
Singapore. 

With the exception of the three vocational schools 
(two public and one private) and two teacher-training 
colleges, all other higher education is pursued over- 
seas, for which government scholarships are available. 
There has been a gradual decrease in enrollment in both 
the vocational schools and the teacher-training colleges 
since 1975. The decrease in teacher training could be 
due to a leveling off of the number of teachers needed 
as the student population stabilizes and more time is 
spent on inservice training and improving teacher 
qualification. 

Brunei has been dealing in several ways with the 
problem of integrating a school system that has a variety 
of types of school and uses a variety of languages. 
Among the problems are those relating to teacher train- 
ing, curriculum, and instructional material which are 
due not only to the multiplicity of languages but also to 
a desire to staff the schools with Brunei citizens. 


2. Examinations 


The Brunei school system has examinations in both 
Malay and English. Beginning with the fourth year of 
primary school, it is possible to take an examination in 
English proficiency to determine entrance into govern- 
ment English-medium schools. After six years of pri- 
mary schooling, students take the Primary Certificate 
of Education examination for entrance into the lower- 
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secondary level. The Brunei Junior Certificate of Edu- 
cation examination is held after three years to determine 
entrance into the two-year upper-secondary program. 
This examination is in either Malay or English. After 
two years in upper-secondary education, students take 
the Brunei Cambridge General Certificate of Education 
Ordinary (O") level in the English medium or the Sin- 
gapore Cambridge General Certificate of Education O 
level in the Malay medium. 

Students in adult education classes may also sit for 
the Brunei Junior Certificate of Education examination 
O' level examinations as well the Brunei Cambridge 
Advanced (A`) level examinations. All of these may be 
taken in either English or Malay. 


J. Personnel 


The Education Council is a review and advisory board 
to the state government of Brunei and submits rec- 
ommendations for policy implementation by the Edu- 
cation Department. The council membership reflects 
those sectors of government that are interested in and 
determine Brunei educational policy. The members 
include the director of education, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission, head of the Religious Affairs 
Department, commissioner of labor, director of the 
Economic Planning Unit, and director of the Language 
and Literature Bureau. The directorship of education 
was the first post to be turned over to a local officer at 
independence. The policy of having senior posts staffed 
by local officials resulted in many changes in the Edu- 


cation Department, Particularly relating to secondary 
education. 


This handover to loc. 
training for princip 
needing additional 
commerce, 


al staff called for more inservice 
als as well as for secondary teachers 
qualifications in technical education, 
studies, and agricultural 
gan visiting Singapore schools and 
ary teachers were sent overseas for 
This pattern of overseas training 


€cts in English, Malay, science, and 
cials have organized courses and sem- 
methods of teaching these subjects. 

; ; ^ € Overseas inservice training for teachers 
IS an extension of the three-year teacher-training pro- 
eacher colleges. Local lecturers an 

make up about 50 percent of the 
€cting a continuing change toward 


4. Teacher Training and Curriculum 


The Sultan Hassanal Bolkiah Teacher Training College. 
Gadong, had Produced more than 2,000 trained teachers 


Bulgaria 


for schools at all levels by 1979 and plays an important 
part in educational development. There have been 
recent changes in the structure of the teacher-training 
course to address more satisfactorily the aims of Brunei 
education (see Sect. 1), aims that imply an increased 
mastery of teaching methodology in Malay and English 
as well as subject content. 

This stress on the need for proficiency in at least two 
languages, Malay and English, as well as on common 
content in all media of instruction is addressed by means 
of several structural changes in teacher-training courses. 
All first-year students are required to take similar sub- 
jects. Second- and third-year students who intend to 
teach in lower-secondary schools must take education, 
Malay, English, physical education, and two areas of 
teacher specialization. To teach in primary and English 
preparatory schools requires education, Malay, English, 
physical education, mathematics, science, and two other 
areas of specialization. The English-medium teacher 
requirements are almost the same as those of the pri- 
mary and English preparatory teachers. The English- 
medium teacher has only one area of specialization, as 
there are more courses offered in this language in any 
One area. Proficiency in the teaching methodology for 
these languages as well as in technological areas is the 
target of inservice training and development projects. 


5. Projects and Development 


Besides the time needed to train teachers in two media 
of instruction, there has been an ongoing process to 
meet the need for instructional materials in these lan- 
guages as well as a need for equal content. The English, 
Malay, science, and modern mathematics projects of the 
Planning, Research, and Guidance Unit have produced 
textbooks and worksheets to be used in the classrooms. 
Science syllabi and pupil worksheets in Malay and Eng- 


lish have been completed. A Literature and Language 
Bureau has also been established to deal with problems 
in modernizing the Malay language and in its devel- 
opment as the national language. The bureau takes an 
active part in projects needed to solve the time and 
sequencing problems that arise out of two or more 
languages in the classroom. 

Although Chinese pupils are changing to the English 
medium of instruction and are provided with Malay- 
language teachers at government expense, one other 
group of children have to deal with three languages as 
they go through the Brunei school system. These are 
indigenous peoples other than Malays. They make up 
about 10 percent of the population, especially in out- 
lying areas of Brunei. As Brunei is oil-rich and provides 
universal, free education, many of these children are 
provided with room-and-board or transportation schol- 
arships. At the sixth-form level, Brunei students are 
given a monthly allowance during term time. This goes 
far in providing education for many; yet the demands 
inherent in gaining an education of quality while having 
to use three languages are great. This is a challenge for 
students, teachers, and educational developers alike. 
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Bulgaria 
A. Fol 


During the 13 centuries of Bulgarian history (since 681), 
learning and enlightenment, together with striving for 
education and culture, have been constant charac- 
teristics of the Bulgarian people, who created the oldest 
state organizations existing today. 

The first schools were set up in Bulgaria in the ninth 
century by students of Constantine, the philosopher, 
and Methodius, the creators of the Old Bulgarian script. 
These schools included the famous Preslav School (AD 
866), the Ochrida School set up by Kliment (AD 888), 


which trained more than 3,500 students, followed later , 


by the Turnovo and other schools. Education was 
extremely well-developed in medieval Bulgaria before 
the Ottoman invasion of the country. 


Education declined during the centuries of Ottoman 
domination (1396-1878), but it did not cease to exist. 
Before the country achieved its liberation in 1878, there 


were 1,088 schools at different levels within Bulgaria. 

Education in the newly established state developed 
along democratic lines. Compulsory education was 
introduced for all children—3 years in 1878, 4 years in 
1884, and 7 years in 1922. A dense network of schools 
came into being, maintained by the local municipalities. 
Schooling followed unified programmes. A great deal 
was done to eradicate illiteracy quickly. Sofia University 
was founded in 1888, followed by a number of other 
institutions of higher education. 

The damage caused by fascism (1923-44) in education 
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was rapidly corrected after the socialist revolution in 
Bulgaria in 1944. The democratic spirit of education 
and the creative initiatives of the lecturers were firmly 
established. The content and the organization of the 
educational process were reconstructed and further 
improved. The foundations of modern Bulgarian edu- 
cation were laid. - 5 

The People’s Republic of Bulgaria is a country in 
southeastern Europe situated in the eastern part of the 
Balkan Peninsula and occupying 22 percent of its area— 
110,911 square kilometres (287,260 square miles). To 
the north is the Socialist Republic of Romania, to the 
west the Socialist Federative Republic of Yugoslavia, 
to the south the Republic of Turkey and the Republic 
of Greece, and to the east Bulgaria borders on the Black 
Sea. 

Bulgaria's population was estimated at 8,903,352 in 
1981 (80 per square kilometre), of whom 50.07 percent 
were women. Over 63 percent of the population 
lives in urban areas. The population growth rate is 3 
percent. 

Bulgaria is administratively divided into 28 districts. 
Its biggest city is Sofia (the capital city since 1879, with 
1.024.000 inhabitants), which is the principal admin- 
istrative, political, economic, and cultural centre; other 
large cities are Plovdiv, Varna. and Rousse. 

The country has a socialist socioeconomic system 
based on public ownership of the means of production 
and on a planned economy. In 1980, the active popu- 
lation (4.36 million) created a gross domestic product 
of 57.902 million levs and a national income of 20,508.6 
million levs. High and stable rates of economic devel- 
opment have been attained since 1960 on the basis of 
the latest achievements in science and technology. 

Over 93 percent of the national income is based on 
foreign trade. There is a process of economic integra- 
tion, primarily with the Soviet Union and the countries 
of the socialist community. The forecast for Bulgaria's 

development up to 1990 indicates further accelerated 
development. 


1. Size and Structure of the Educational System 


During the 1981-82 academic year, elementary schools 
(grades 1-8. level 1) and secondary schools (grades 9- 
11 or 12, level 2) enrolled 1,403,112 students in 4,246 
Schools. A total of 106,685 students completed secon- 
dary education in 1981 in unified secondary polytechnic 
schools. gymnasia, and vocational schools. Higher and 
semihigher education institutions—level 3—enrolled 
95,820 students. During the 1981-82 academic year, 
23.243 first-year students were accepted by the insti- 
tutions of higher education and a total of 15,541 students 
graduated from those institutions. 

Bulgaria has 2 million citizens who have completed a 
full secondary education (45.8 percent of the active 
population) and 375.432 who have completed higher 
education (8.6 percent of the active population). 
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Preschool education constitutes a composite part of 
the educational system. There is an extensive system of 
preschool institutions (kindergartens) in the country 
(5,918 in 1981-82 for 497.297 children. that is 75.6 
percent of all children aged 3-6). The goals of preschool 
education are to bring up a healthy and buoyant gen- 
eration, to provide the young with their initial ideas 
about the world, and to develop intellectual and physical 
skills, habits of labour and hygiene, correct social behav- 
iour, and a collective spirit. 

Primary education is compulsory for all children and 
lasts eight years. Children enter school at the age of d 
In the volume and nature of its instruction the Bulgarian 
primary school is up to the highest world standards. The 
organization of the educational process corresponds - 
all contemporary requirements of pedagogy. The tota 
number of primary schools is 3,126. . ^ 

A complete secondary education can be obtained in 
three types of schools: 


(a) unified secondary polytechnic schools and gymnasia 
(424 in number) which provide general education 
and training, labour skills, and polytechnic 
knowledge; 


(b) technical colleges and secondary schools in the E 
(totalling 232), providing training to specialists € 
secondary education; and 


(c) secondary vocational-technical schools (239 un 
providing both general education of a relatively 
high level and skills in a variety of occupations. 


A system of out-of-school institutions has been pro- 
vided for developing the individual skills and talents of 
students in science, the arts. technology, and sports. 
There were 130 Pioneer Children’s Homes (taking chil- 
dren up to 14 years of age) in the country in 1980. as 
well as 33 Stations of Young Technicians, 48 Stations 
of Young Agrobiologists, schools for the arts and music. 
choirs, dance ensembles, facilities for sports an 
tourism, etc. National Teviews of the scientific and tech- 
nical creativity of youth are organized every year for 
EN students of secondary-education institutions (level 


The Banner of Peace movement, which is gradually 
becoming an international movement of young people: 


plays an important Organizing and stimulating role 1" 
their development, 


Higher educati 
education (4-6 
cation (3 years). 

Complete higher edu 


On is of two types: complete higher 
years of training) and semihigher edu 


cation is provided in 69 faculties 
in 29 educational institutions Co universities, 10 higher 
Fp utes of engineering. 3 of economics, 4 of medicine- 
2 of agriculture, 4 of the fine arts, and 1 of sports): 
There are 85,068 students in complete higher education: 
which is also open to foreign students (4,616 in all). 
Semihigher education can be obtained in 24 edu- 
cational institutions mainly for teachers in kinder- 
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gartens and primary schools, for instructors in practical 
training, and for specialists engaged in cultural insti- 
tutions, communications, the tourist trade, etc. (a total 
of 10.752 students). 


2. Administration and Finance 


The administration of education is based on the prin- 
ciples of democratic centralism. Its leading organ is the 
Higher Educational Council which is elected by the 
Congress of Education, composed of teachers, scien- 
lists, artists, and representatives of social, political, and 
economic organizations. The minister of education is 
also president of the Higher Educational Council. 

Each district has an educational council which deals 
with the problems of education in the district. Each 
school has its board which is vested with great powers 
over the affairs of the school. 

Education is financed mainly by the state budget (and 
accounts for about 5.2 percent of the national income). 
The budget for education increased by 47.8 percent 
from 1973 to 1980. Educational institutions also have 
revenues from the sale of products of the school work- 
shops, from industrial and agricultural establishments 
where specialists are trained, and from donations, etc. 

All training—from kindergarten. to higher edu- 
cation—is free of charge. Textbooks and books for 
primary and secondary schools are also free; textbooks 
for higher education are heavily subsidized. 

Some 10 percent of the students in general-education 
secondary schools and about 50 percent of students in 
technical colleges and secondary vocational-technical 
Schools receive scholarships, with free working clothes 
being provided for all. About 50 percent of the students 
in higher education institutions receive scholarships. 
There are special scholarships for excellent students. 


3. Teaching Personnel 


In 1981, there were 27.776 teachers in kindergartens 
and 102,785 in the primary and secondary schools. Over 
94 percent of teachers have received special training. 
The young teachers and lecturers appointed since the 
early 1970s are highly qualified and most of them are 
university graduates. 

Teachers are trained in the universities, in the peda- 
gogical institutes, and in some of the technical, agri- 
cultural, and economic institutes. Obligatory and 
periodic courses of postgraduate training have been 
provided for all teachers. Further improvements are 
also made through pedagogical conferences, seminars, 
symposia, etc., organized by the schools, districts, and 
the Ministry of Education. 

The faculty of higher education institutions totals 
12,820, including 1,921 part-time lecturers. The figure 
comprises 908 professors. 2.243 associate professors, 
6,696 assistants, and 2.974 lecturers. 
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4. General Trends in the Development of 
Education 


After extensive research and discussions, the strategy 
to be followed in the development of Bulgarian edu- 
cation was finally worked out in 1979 at a high political 
and administrative level. A comprehensive reform of 
education was initiated. 

The general objective of school training was for- 
mulated as follows: “. . . the formation of versatile, 
and in the course of time. of universally developed 
individuals capable of full realisation in life" (Zhivkov 
1979). This general aim is to be attained above all 
through the new unified secondary polytechnic school 
which enrols all young people and provides a full secon- 
dary training and extensive general education. It also 
provides the individual with the requisite scientific, 
theoretical, and practical foundations for one broadly 
conceived specialization and for one narrow vo- 
cational field. This involves 12 years of study (6-18 
years of age). 

The purpose of higher education is mainly to make 
qualitative improvements in the individual's knowledge. 
This will involve a higher level of basic knowledge, 
while the student's specialization will be pursued under 
conditions very similar to those he or she is likely 
to encounter in the future practice of the speciality. 
Provisions are made for the modernization and devel- 
opment of the material and technical structure 
employed by institutes of higher education. " 

The reform takes account of the new opportunities 
available for out-of-school training. such as the mass 
media, as well as the existence of a nationwide system 
of lifelong training connected with the country's edu- 
cational network, industry and science, and culture. 

Research is under way in specialized institutes at 
the Ministry of Education. in many laboratories and 
working groups, among individual scientists in higher 
education institutions, at the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences, at the Medical Academy, and in many schools. 
All this research is coordinated by a special organ at the 
Ministry of Education and is directed towards relevant 
social, economic, psychological. and methodological 
problems, the content and method of education, and the 
links between the roles of the school and of extraschool 
education and training. . . 

It is expected that the current reconstruction will be 
completed by 1990. 
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Burkina Faso 


Burkina Faso 
J. T. Brady 


Burkina Faso, formerly the Republic of Upper Volta, 
with an area of 274,000 square kilometers (105,764 
square miles), is a landlocked West African nation of 
approximately 6.4 million people, bordered by Mali to 
the west and north, by Niger to the east, and to the 
south by the Ivory Coast, Ghana, Togo, and Benin. A 
former French colony, administered as part of the 
French West African Federation, Burkina Faso 
achieved independence in August 1960. Just over half 
the population (54 percent) are Mossi, an agrarian 
people living in the overpopulated and overcultivated 
central plateau region, possessing a rich cultural tra- 
dition and heritage deriving from the 800-year Mossi 
Empire. The administrative capital and largest city, 
Ouagadougou, is also the traditional home of the Mossi 
emperor, the Moro Naba. To the west live the Bobo 
people in an area of relatively greater commercial and 
agricultural productivity, the center of which is Burkina 
Faso's second largest city, Bobo-Dioulasso. Islam has 
approximately two million adherents, and there are 
some 600,000 Roman Catholics. Over half the popu- 
lation follow traditional animist belief systems. 

Since independence, Burkina Faso has experienced 
political turmoil, economic hardships, and recurring 
drought in the Sahel region. A mean population density 
of 25.2 per square kilometer (but with a range from 4 
to 70 inhabitants per square kilometer) and annual 
growth rate of 1.7 percent between 1975 and 1980, in 
combination with poor soil, drought, and low expansion 
in the availability of productive employment, has 
resulted in an estimated annual migration of 500,000 to 
Ivory Coast and Ghana for industrial and planta 
labor, of which 10 to 20 percent Stay away permane 
Some 46 percent of the population is under 15 yea 
age. 

“The gross domestic product in 1980 was 302,000 mil- 
lion CFA francs, of which the primary sector accounted 
for 38 percent, the secondary sector for 20 percent, and 
the tertiary sector for 42 percent. The per capita income 
was 45,000 CFA francs. Some 95 percent of the popu- 
lation is employed in rural areas. 
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1. Goals of Education 


Immediately following independence, new goals were 
set for primary education. These goals included awak- 
ening in the child a sense of national belonging, greater 
emphasis on national history and culture, and equipping 
the child with skills needed for everyday work and 
living. The Africanization of the secondary-school cur- 
riculum was conducted within the framework of the 
African Francophone Ministers of Education Confer- 
ence, at which equivalence of certificates was agreed. 
Particular efforts were made to make the curricula in 
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history, geography, the natural sciences, and literature 
relevant to the participating African countries. 

The Centre de Documentation et de Perfectionnement 
Pédagogique (CDPP)—an educational documentation 
and improvement center in Dakar, Senegal—began 
work in 1963 in preparing programs, including radio 
programs, in French and new mathematics. Since then 
it has produced inservice teacher-training packages for 
nearly all subjects at all grade levels. These are widely 
used in Burkina Faso. N 

The current major goals for education in Burkina 
Faso are literacy and basic education for all; the reform 
of the curriculum to ensure that children acquire the 
skills needed for their work lives; and the introduction 
of instruction in the national languages—Moré, Dicula, 
and Fulfulda. 


2. Structure of the Educational S ystem and 
Enrollment 


Figure 1 presents the structure of education in Burkina 
Faso. It is based upon the French model. The trimester 
academic calendar lasts from October 1 to June 30, and 
the language of instruction is French. An agreement 
between France and Burkina Faso on April 24, 1961 
established a cooperative basis for coordination of cur- 
ricula and degrees. Preschool education for children 
aged 3 to 5 years of age enrolled only 727 children in 
1981. Most preschools are in towns, although there are 
some small experiments being conducted in rural areas. 

Compulsory education lasts six years from the ages 
of 7 to 12. Pupils may attend public or private schools. 
There are 30 hours of School per week. 

Successful completion of primary school leads to the 
primaires (CEP) and determines access 


ees, collèges, or general schools. The 
first cycle of Secondary scho 
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Figure ] 
Structure of the educational system 
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and specialize in one of four courses leading to the 
baccalauréat: art, economics, physics and chemistry, 
and the natural sciences. 

Technical education commences after two years of 
secondary education and is provided in separate insti- 
tutions. Both primary and secondary education is avail- 
able in public or private denominational schools 
receiving state subsidies. In 1981, 10.3 percent of all 
primary pupils were in private schools, and 49.9 percent 
of all pupils in secondary education were in private 
schools. 

Higher education in Burkina Faso is provided by 
Ouagadougou University, the National Institute of 
Administration, the Inter-state School of Rural Engin- 
eering, the National Institute of Education, the Institute 
of Agriculture, and the Centre for Scientific Research. 
The first stage of higher studies, of two years' duration, 
leads to the diplóme d'études universitaires générales 
(DEUG), the diplóme universitaire d'études biologiques 
(DUEB), or the diplóme universitaire de technologie 
(DUT). After two years at the Institute of Education, 
future teachers may obtain the certificat d'aptitude péda- 
gogique pour les collèges d'enseignement général. The 
second stage lasts one year and leads to the /icence in 
all institutions; a further year will qualify the student 
for maítrise. One further year of pedagogical training 
will qualify the graduate for a teaching position in the 
second cycle of secondary school or at the university 
level. Degrees are conferred after two years of study in 
agronomy, animal husbandry, civil and rural engin- 
eering, business, and the humanities. The Institute of 
Agriculture offers a five-year course leading to the 
diplóme ingénieur conception. 

The illiteracy rate in Burkina Faso is 92 percent, one 
of the highest in the world. The rural education program 
is designed to allow children between the ages of 13 and 
18 who have not had any previous education to have 
three years of basic education. In 1961, there were 182 
rural education centers, and in 1973, there were 736 
centers enrolling 24,000 students. Two other programs 
exist: for the equalization of the access of women and 
girls to education, and for the improvement of rural 
artisans' skills. The enrollments fall far short of what is 
needed. 


14,000 students enrolled in primary schools. By 1961, 
64,000 were enrolled, representing only 7 percent of the 
eligible students; there were also 1,890 in secondary 
academic programs, 605 in technical programs, and 
905 in teacher training for the primary level. Table 1 
presents enrollments in the year 1981-82. 

Education at the first level has been free since 1965, 
and access to it is available without distinction of race 
or sex. However, only about 16 percent of the children 
in the 6- to 12-year-old range receive formal schooling. 
In 1983, there were approximately 250.628 pupils 
attending primary school out of a population for the 
relevant age group of 1,500,000. Thus, Burkina Faso 
has one of the lowest enrollment rates in Africa. This 
average masks the fact that enrollment rates vary 
between 10 and 60 percent from rural to urban areas. 
Girls represent 37 percent of enrollments. Only 22 
percent of boys and 18 percent of girls entering primary 
schools succeed in passing the CEP examination at the 
end of primary school. Some 30,500 were receiving 
secondary or technical education or teacher training. In 
1983, 2,688 students were enrolled in courses of higher 
education. 

The government seeks to increase the number of 
schools in order to expand the educational opportunities 
for rural families, through such programs as Education 
Rurale. Such programs have been hampered by financial 
and political difficulties. A rural educational radio ser- 
vice has been established to expand agricultural and 
technical information to the rural inhabitants of Burkina 
Faso, who comprise approximately 95 percent of the 
country's population. In addition, there are 800 Centres 
de Information de Jeunes Agriculteurs (FJA). which pro- 
vide agricultural instruction. 

Education at the second level consists of a seven- 
year course of study for those students successfully 
completing the CEP examination at the end of six years 
of primary school. Some 3 percent of the overall popu- 
lation is enrolled in secondary-education programs, of 
which 36 percent are female. Only 20 students per 
100,000 inhabitants are enrolled in postsecondary or 
third-level educational programs, including primary and 
secondary teacher-training programs, as well as enroll- 
ment at the University of Ouagadougou, and foreign 


Education in Burkina Faso developed slowly during universities in West Africa, Europe, and North 
its 50 years as a French colony. In 1951, there were America. 
Table 1 
Enrollments, 1981-82 
Public schools Private schools 

Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Total 
Primary 128.854 74,712 203,566 12,935 8,069 21,004 2450 
All secondary 10,231 3.504 13,735 9,095 6,132 15,227 28,962 
Higher 3,928 3,928 
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3. Teacher Training 


Primary-school teachers are trained for two years; male 
students attend the Ouagadougou and female students 
the Koudougou training institutions respectively. 
Entrance requirements are at least three years' secon- 
dary education and successful completion of the con- 
cours examination. Teachers in secondary schools must 
possess the baccalauréat and successfully complete a 
four-year course of training as either certified teachers 
Or as graduates for lower and higher stages of secondary 
school. 


4. Administration and Finance 


Education in Burkina Faso is under the authority 
of the minister of education, with the exception of 
certain vocationally oriented training programs, such as 
post- and tele-communications and nursing training, 
which fall under the administration of the appropriate 
ministries. The head of the Office of Higher Education 
assists the minister in the planning and presenting of 
higher education programs to the Directorate General 
of National Education. This body consists of all the 
directors within the Ministry of Education (the directors 
of primary, secondary, agricultural, and technical edu- 
cation and of teacher training), as well as a member of 
each ministry. Upon acceptance by this board, programs 
are submitted to the cabinet for the president's signa- 
ture. The director of higher education also serves as 
rector and chief executive of Ouagadougou University. 

Education is financed through external aid, central 
funds. and community organizations. Tuition in primary 
education is free, although parents p3y for pupils' equip- 
ment. Secondary students pay a fixed sum for their 
education, and scholarships and grants are available. In 
1981, some 14 percent of the state budget was allocated 
to education. (This rose to 23 percent in 1983). In 1981, 
out of a state budget of 47,200 million CFA francs, 126 
million were allocated to education for capital costs and 
6,620 million for recurrent costs. From the recurrent 
budget, 63.4 percent went to salaries (49.8 percent in 
1983), 33.5 percent to scholarships (32.8 per cent in 
1983), and 3.1 percent for materials (0.7 percent in 
1983). By level of education, 43.9 percent went to 
primary education (36 percent in 1983), 21.3 percent to 
general secondary (17.1 percent in 1983), 1.8 percent 
to technical (1.9 in 1983), and 26.8 percent to higher 
education (28 percent in 1983). Administration costs 
accounted for 6.2 percent. 


With the exception of the Ecole Inter-états des Ingén- 
ieurs de l'Equipment Rural, a rural development and 
education program financed jointly by the 14 franco- 
phone nations in accordance with a set percentage of 
their budgets, programs of higher education are funded 
by government funds and foreign aid; foreign aid con- 
stitutes approximately 80 percent of the university 
budget. Higher education is free, with 90 percent of the 


students receiving a living allowance according to their 
needs. 


5. Major Problems 


The two major problems are to move as rapidly as 
possible to universal primary education and to reduce 
illiteracy as far as possible. Given the limited financial 
resources, these are formidable problems. 

If universal primary education were to exist in 1983, 
there would be 1.4 million children in primary school 
in 35.750 classrooms. If the same were to apply to 
secondary schooling, 283,000 pupils would be in 7.125 
classrooms. Even to achieve the number of classrooms 
needed, 9.500 million CFA francs per year would be 
needed between 1983 and the year 2000. 

The curriculum still needs to be made more relevant 
to the needs of the pupils. This work will continue, 
partly in the form of curriculum development and partly 
by changing the language of instruction. 

Financial help from outside Burkina Faso will be 
needed, but above all the country must preserve its 
cultural identity—its languages, its art, its music and 
dance, and its artisan skills. 
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Burma 
D. D-F. Lin 


The Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma is located 
in Southeast Asia. bordered on the east by Thailand 
and Laos, on the north by China, on the northwest by 
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India, on the w 


est by Bangladesh, and on the south by 
the sea. 


The country's territory of 676,552 square kilometers 


Burma 


(261,217 square miles) slopes from north to south, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a great horseshoe of moun- 
tains. Three river systems flow through the wide 
lowlands in the center, providing drainage and water- 
transportation routes. The huge delta, where the capital 
city of Rangoon is located, forms one of the greatest 
rice bowls of the world. 

The population in 1980 exceeded 33 million, with a 
density of 49.2 people per square kilometer and an 
annual growth rate in the 1970s of 2.4 percent. Although 
the greatest population concentration is in the lowlands 
and delta region, there is no problem of heavy 
urbanization. 

In terms of ethnic composition, Burmans, who live 
mainly in the central lowlands, make up 65 percent of 
the population. The remaining 35 percent consists of 
ethnic minorities located mostly in upland areas, sep- 
arated from one another and maintaining their own 
cultures. While the Burmese language has long been 
adopted as the official national tongue and as the instruc- 
tional medium in schools, some minority groups con- 
tinue to use their native dialects. This self-segregation 
by minorities has posed problems for national political 
unity and for preparing teachers and curriculum ma- 
terials suitable for all regions of the country. 

Two-thirds of the labor force work in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing, with rice production forming the 
country’s dominant economic base. One measure the 
government adopted recently to encourage greater inte- 
gration of minorities into the mainstream of national 
life was the promotion of vocational education in the 
hope of motivating minority groups with the prospect 
of well-paid jobs. 

In religious affiliation, over 85 percent of Burmese 
are Buddhists, with many of the rest subscribing to 
animist or Christian beliefs. 

Burma has a political history of colonial occupation, 
first by the British from the mid-nineteenth century until 
1941 and then by the Japanese during the Second World 
War. After Burma gained independence in 1948, the 
country experienced a period of political instability until 
a coup d'état in 1962 brought a strongly centralized 
Socialist government to power, a government that 
nationalized industries and commercial ventures. In the 
early 1980s, government armed forces were still en- 
deavoring to quell minor uprisings by rebellious groups, 
a condition which slowed educational development in 
the affected regions. 


1. Educational Background 


Before the British conquest in the nineteenth century. 
religion and the state in Burma were closely related. The 
State supported the Buddhist faith, while monasteries 
Served as schools, with the monks as teachers. Women 
enjoyed a high degree of social equality, and even 
Peasants of modest means learned to read. This tradition 
has helped maintain a high level of literacy among the 
less privileged classes up to modern times. In recent 


years, literacy among males aged 15 and older has 
exceeded 80 percent. In 1977, some 81 percent of girls 
and 87 percent of boys of primary-school age attended 
school for at least some length of time, with girls display- 
ing a lower dropout rate than boys. Nearly half of the 
students in secondary and tertiary education in the later 
1970s were females. 

Western schools were introduced into Burma in 1825 
after the first Anglo-Burmese War. Throughout the 
century of British rule, terminal schools conducted in 
the Burmese language offered education of minimal 
quality and suffered a high dropout rate. Less than 12 
percent of the entrants completed the fourth year, and 
only 4 percent reached the ninth year. A small number 
of Burmese attended English-language schools which 
prepared students for university education. Although 
some higher education institutes of liberal arts. teacher 
training, and technical education were established, sel- 
dom did Burmese students finish tertiary education. 

During the Japanese occupation in the early 1940s, 
Japanese officials changed the British system into a 
single-track structure with a four-year primary school, 
a three-year lower-secondary level. and two-year upper- 
secondary school. 


2. Present-day School System 

The 4—3-2 sequence of schools continued until 1961, 
when a matriculation class was introduced for high- 
school graduates. In 1966, the Basic Education Act 
inaugurated a 54-2 sequence, thereby extending both 
the primary and middle schools by one year. Three 
varieties of upper-secondary or high school were insti- 
tuted—general, technical, and agricultural. 

By 1978 the higher education system was composed 
of 2 universities, 17 regional colleges. 7 intermediate 
colleges, 3 institutes of medicine. 8 other institutes in 
various fields (e.g.. medicine. agriculture, economics, 
education, technology), and correspondence courses. 
Political cadre training was also offered at the tertiary 
level. Postgraduate courses on Buddhism continued at 
the International Institute of Advanced Buddhistic 
Studies. v 

By 1978, the total primary enrollment was 3.7 million 
pupils attending 23,009 schools. which represented a 
majority of the primary-school aged children. There 
were 754,079 pupils in 1,302 middle schools and 170,660 
in 596 high schools. The enrollment in higher education 
was 112,671, with 3.922 instructors. 

Nationwide educational affairs are the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Education. The ministry contains 
departments for basic education, vocational/technical 
education, higher education, examinations, research, 
and development of the national language. 


3. Curricula and Teacher Education 


Following the acquisition of basic skills in the primary 
school, students in the middle school study mathemat- 
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ics, social studies, general science, and English as com- 
pulsory subjects. At all school levels, Burmese is the 
language of instruction. At the secondary level, the 
earlier university-preparatory science and arts streams 
were changed in recent years into an “all-round devel- 
opment education.” covering four groups of subjects— 
rural studies, technical studies, handicrafts, and dom- 
estic science. 

At the close of secondary schooling, students take a 
state examination in order to earn a high-school diploma 
and the opportunity for further study at a higher edu- 
cation institution, which they can attend by paying a 
nominal tuition fee. 

The nation’s teacher-training system is geared to 
meeting the immediate demand for teachers as soon as 
possible. As a result, the system is Organized so that an 
individual becomes qualified to teach at a given school 
level through having completed one level higher plus 
one or two years of teacher training. For example, 
primary-school teachers must have completed at least 
the middle school and teacher training at the high- 
school level in order to become qualified for a teaching 

post. In the 1970s, there were 12 teacher-training 
schools at the high-school level responsible for pre- 
paring Primary teachers and three teacher-trainin 
institutes of junior-college status for supplying middle- 
school teachers. By 1978, these two varieties of 
institution enrolled 5,326 students. 


In addition, an Academy for the Development of 
National Groups was opened in 1964 to train young 
Burmese from different ethnic groups to serve as com- 


munity leaders and teachers for their regions. 


4. Major Problems 


The most serious problems in Burmese education have 
been ones of educational wastage—a high rate of pupils 
repeating grades, a high dropout rate, and an inad- 
equate match between schooling and the personnel 


market. From 1970 to 1977, the ratio of enrollments 
between primary and secondary schools was roughly 
4:1, while at the tertiary level only 3 percent of the age 
group were enrolled by 1977. 

To cope with these problems, the government 
planned to institute compulsory primary schooling by 
the mid-1980s for children aged 5 to 9. At the secondary 
level, more vocational and technical studies are being 
offered, and in higher education courses are being 
rearranged to relate the content of schooling more 
closely to working conditions in the labor market. The 
development of rural life has also been emphasized. 
The opening of 18 regional colleges in 1978 and the 
formal establishment of university correspondence 
courses reflected the government's plan to try to 
meet the people's educational needs in their home 
districts. 
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Burundi 
L. Ntawurishira 


Burundi became an independent state on July 1, 1962. 
It has an area of 27,834 square kilometres (10,750 square 
miles), and in the 1980 census the population totalled 
4.1 million, an average of 147 inhabitants per square 
kilometre. The annual population growth rate is 2.2 
percent. 

Burundi, in central Africa, lies 1,200 kilometres from 
the Indian Ocean and 2.500 from the Atlantic. It is 
bordered on the east and south by Tanzania, on the 
west by Lake Tanganyika and Zaire, and on the north 
by Rwanda. 

It was governed by a hereditary monarchy from the 
fifteenth century until it became a republic in 1966. 
In November, 1982 a constitution was adopted by a 
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referendum, establishing a Presidential regime with one 
party only, the president of the party being the sole 
for the Presidency of the republic and being 
universal Suffrage 
$ country with a temperate 
ranges On average from 23° to 33°C over 
me Some 90 percent of the country is agricultural 
le and is very fertile because of heavy rainfall: 
us, It can nourish the whole population without having 
to import much food. 

; Xports include Coffee (which provides three-quarters 
of the national income), skins. tea, cotton, and some 
minerals. Mining Prospecting has discovered deposits 
of nickel and there are indications of other minerals: 
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the mining of which may transform the country's econ- 
omy. Per capita income in 1982 was US$110-130. 

School education began with colonization. and the 
first school was set up in 1909 at Bujumbura, the present 
capital, by Germans. Subsequent educational devel- 
opment was closely connected with the establishment 
of missions, which had begun in 1896. The German 
Protectorate, which started in 1903, came to an end 
during the First Wor!d War, and Belgium then took it 
over, until July 1, 1962. . 

During the Belgian administration, colonial schooling 
policy gave priority to the development of primary 
education until the 1940s. During the 20 years before 
independence. the Belgians considerably developed 
general secondary education, but very little was done 
in the areas of technical and vocational education. Two 
years before independence, a nucleus of higher edu- 
cation was created. 

Since independence, the different types of education 
have continued to evolve. 


1. General Structure and Extent of the Educational 
Effort 
Figure 1 presents the structure of the educational 
system. 


1.1 Preprimary and Primary Education 

Preprimary education exists only in some of the large 
towns and is carried out by private persons or insti- 
tutions; it involves 4- to 7-year-old children. The state 
encourages this, but for reasons of economy prefers to 
devote its resources to other levels of education. 


Primary education enrols children aged 7 or 8 and 
keeps them for six years. Instruction is given in Kirundi, 
the language spoken by the whole country. From the 
third year onwards, French is taught as a second 
language. At the end of sixth grade. a state examination, 
in French, assesses achievement in French and math- 
ematics and selects children to proceed to secondary 
education. 

This examination began in 1964, initially as an 
entrance examination to secondary education, and its 
aim was to avoid favouritism and ensure that all children 
finishing primary school should have the same chances 
of proceeding to secondary school. As the number of 
children increased considerably in proportion to the 
number of places available in secondary education, the 
examination became very competitive. It is constructed 
by a special commission of the Ministry of National 
Education. 

The present system of primary education, with 65.7 
percent of children dropping out, is not viable. To help 
improve universal primary education, it is envisaged, 
within the framework of the current reform, to intro- 
duce automatic promotion from one grade to the next 
in primary school. Double shifts are also to be intro- 
duced. one group of children attending morning school. 
and another in the afternoon. This will double the 
percentage of those receiving instruction. In 1981, it 
was only 21.8 percent of the relevant age group. 

Apart from these schools, which are financially and 
organizationally under the authority of the Ministry of 
National Education, there are private primary schools 
called Yaga Mukama (literally, "Cause Lord God"). 
which are under the authority of the Catholic Church 
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sector of the economy—agriculture, fishery, and animal 
husbandry—with such cash crops as cocoa, coffee, 
cotton, groundnuts, palm, tea, and rubber accounting 
for about 36 percent of the gross domestic product 
(GDP). Modernization of peasant methods of cultivation 
has again been emphasized in the fifth five-year plan 
(1981-85), and it is here that the importance of edu- 
cation has been stressed. The development of functional 
literacy has been seen as one way to equip the rural 
population for acquiring the knowledge and techniques 
that will make their efforts more productive. For this 
reason adult literacy classes are often integrated with 
other forms of training given to farmers by cooperatives 
and agricultural extension personnel. In one of the 
most ambitious educational experiments, labeled IPAR, 
attempts have been made to reform the curricula of 
primary schools and teacher training so as to orient 
school work towards a better understanding of rural 
life. Thus, educational development has been seen as 


the greatest stimulus for improved agricultural prod- 
uctivity. 


2. Structure and Size of the Education Effort 


Primary schooling (ages 6-12) remains the only basic 
education for most of the literate population. Less than 
25 percent of primary-school leavers continue to secon- 
dary school (ages 11-18), and less than 5 percent of 
those completing Secondary school go to university. By 
1970, the proportion of primary-age children in school 
had reached 70 percent, compared to only 15 percent 
in 1960. The demand for schooling far exceeds the 
education effort, and education is everywhere the prin- 
cipal concern of parents and the government. 

The French and the British systems of education 
continue (Fig. 1). The francophone system comprises 6 
years of primary schooling followed by a 4-year plus a 
3-year lycée-type secondary-school system. In the two 
anglophone provinces of the country, the duration of 
primary schooling is 7 years from age 5 plus. This is 
followed by a 5-year plus 2-year secondary-school cycle. 
Both systems merge into one national system of higher 
education for both anglophones and francophones. 


Average Yeorof Anglophone Francophone 
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French-English bilingualism 
demic work at this level. 
Since one of the major goals of the school system is 
to Promote national unity, Cameroon's first university 
was established asa. bilingual institution as the first 


step in creating a unified Structure of schooling for all 
Cameroonians. 


is a requirement for aca- 


Table 1 
Expansion of enrolment from 1965-66 to 1980-81 
Secondary— A. 
Year Nursery Primary general E i Uni it 
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1966-67 = 774,000 33,000 = fed = 
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Yaounde and Douala, the teaching of some Cameroon 
languages (Douala, Bassa, Ewondo, and Bamelike) has 
been tried with some success. There are a number of 
linguistic-research projects being carried out, directed 
towards preparing manuals for the formal teaching of 
Cameroon languages. The summer Institute for Linguis- 
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Secondary-school enrolment 1960-80 


tics is doing intensive research in this area (Societé 
Internationale de Linguistique 1981). 

Since independence, educational expansion has been 
rapid (see Table 1 and Figs. 2 and 3). In addition to the 
goals outlined in Sect. 1, educational policies have also 
been aimed to achieve regional balance. One of the 
major targets of the first and second five-year devel- 
opment plans (1960-65, 1966-70) was to reduce regional 
imbalance in educational expansion, bringing the north- 
ern and eastern sections of the country up to the more 
advanced levels of school enrolment found in the 
southern and western sections. In addition, the govern- 
ment is seeking to enrol a higher percentage of girls 
and of rural children. 


3. Finance and Administration 


In a highly centralized system modelled on the French 
schooling structure, the Ministry of Education has com- 
plete jurisdiction over all levels of education. ranging 
from setting goals established by national policy to 
issuing instructions on minute functions of the edu- 
cational machine. Important agents of the central auth- 
ority are the school inspectors who prepare programme 
changes, supervise teaching, determine the suitability 
of textbooks, and organize the examinations for the 
primary-school-leaving certificate, secondary-school 
diplomas, and teacher-training certificates. 

There is a sharp distinction between state-owned and 
private schools. In 1977, over 60 percent of the nation’s 
5,000 primary schools were state owned and nearly 
40 percent privately operated. Of the 300 secondary 
schools, 54 percent were state owned, while at the 
tertiary level all institutions were under the govern- 
ment's administration. Education in government insti- 
tutions is free of charge. Private schools are fee-paying, 
although the majority of private schools receive govern- 
ment subsidies to cover teachers’ salaries. 

The proportion of the recurrent national budget 
devoted to education continues to be rather high: 20 
percent in 1981-82 and 40 percent in 1982-83. Since 
salary increases required by the rising cost of living 
continue to take up 85 percent of the education budget, 
little money is left for educational innovations aimed at 
improving the quality of education. 

Two further sources of educational finance are 
parents and local communities or associations that pro- 
vide scholarships and funds for equipment and 


buildings. 


4. Curricula 


The central issue in curriculum development is how to 
discard the French and British heritages and evolve 
school programmes which are better adapted to the 
nation’s needs. 

The IPAR project (see Sect. 1) at the primary level 
has aimed not only at introducing a high dose of practical 
work into the curriculum, but also at making the school 
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and its teachers catalysts of rural development (Lallez 
1975, Yembe and Kale 1980). : 

At the secondary level, the bilingual school experi- 
ment sought to solve the thorniest of Cameroon's edu- 
cational problems by aiming to produce students equally 
fluent in French and English (Yembe 1979). 

In higher education, one of the most noteworthy 
efforts to depart from the traditional organization of a 
university faculty of medicine has involved training a 
variety of medical and paramedical personnel in the 
same institution. Furthermore, one of the university 
centres is to be developed into an American-type land- 
grant college to stimulate the development of agri- 
culture in the region surrounding the university. 

However, despite these reforms, the present school 
curricula remain largely a replica of those existing in 
colonial times. 

Alongside the formal school system, nonformal pro- 
grammes have been created, some designed to engage 
school leavers in practical-skills training and others 
intended especially for the interests of women. Both the 
Department of Community Development and Christian 
church organizations have Spread programmes in dom- 
estic science and adult literacy to remote villages. 
Farmer cooperatives have taught modern production 
skills and ways of distributing agricultural products. 

In the Koranic schools, which are found primarily in 
the northern sectors of the country where there is a 
large Moslem population, traditional Islamic curricula 
continue to dominate. There are also Anglo-Arab and 

Franco-Arab schools which combine the secular pri- 
mary-school programme with elements of the Koranic 


school, teaching Arabic alongside either English or 
French. 


5. Examinations 


Class promotion, examinations, competitive school- 
entrance tests, and certificate examinations are all regu- 
lated by detailed instructions from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. In the late 1970s, the scramble for places in 
some of the well-run nursery schools inspired some 
headmistresses to set selection examinations for 3- and 
4-year-olds. 

Throughout the system, from primary school through 
the university. advancement of pupils from one class to 
the next is determined by tests, with the pass or fail 
mark often fixed beforehand by regulations from the 
ministry. As a consequence, these tests become a 
significant factor in determining who stays at school and 
who drops out. 

Likewise, certificates and diplomas, which are so 
important for graduates seeking employment or further 
schooling. are awarded chiefly on the basis of exam- 
ination scores. It is not the individual institution, but 
rather the state, which awards certificates and diplomas 


under the signature of the minister of education or his 
representative. 
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6. Personnel 


Despite great efforts to expand teacher-education facili- 
ties since Independence. a drastic overall shortage of 
trained teachers in the school system continues to exist. 
Mathematics and science teachers are still in great 
demand and expatriates in these fields are still attracted 
with offers of more favourable conditions of service 
than those granted to nationals. There is also a lack of 
specially trained personnel for the administration and 
supervision of the system. There is a tendency to appoint 
school administrators and inspectors from among serv- 
ing teachers of noteworthy ability. ^ 

Since 1960, the government has mounted a variety 
of programmes to solve the shortage of educational 
personnel. An early effort to staff primary schools con- 
sisted of drawing new teachers from the ranks of pri- 
mary-school leavers, who in 1976 constituted over 51 
percent of the nation's 22,000 primary teachers. The 
trend since 1970 has been to replace such personnel 
with untrained secondary-school leavers and to operate 
à correspondence course aimed at encouraging unquali- 
fied teachers to upgrade their skills. : 

By the early 1980s, Cameroon administered eight 
training colleges enrolling 2,000 students, with an 
annual output of about 300, far short of the annual need 
for 1,800 new teachers. 


7. Educational Research 


The three chief sources of research on education in 
Cameroon are (a) individual scholars in universities. 
principally in the United States, the United Kingdom. 
and France; (b) international organizations in Coop- 
eration with the Cameroon government; and (c) three 
educational research institutes within Cameroon. The 
three institutes demonstrate the government's faith in 
the use of research findings as a basis for policy 
decisions. But it will be some time before these organ- 
izations produce the type and volume of studies tO 
justify such faith. Lack of trained personnel and insuf- 


ficient funds are among the problems which have limited 
the impact of the institutes, 


8. Major Problems 
The demand for education at all levels far outstrips the 
supply, and the greatest problem for policy makers 1$ 
to convince parents and youths that desired educational 
Provisions cannot be offered to everyone. Thus. tO 
ensure equity and avoid political conflict, the MinistrY 
of Education must carefully regulate the selection O 
candidates for schools at all levels. 

A second problem is that of improving educational 
quality where there may be 100 children seeking to learn 
in a classroom although 50 pupils per class is the official 
standard. The problem of shortage of suitable books 


and equipment also needs to be solved if quality 9 
learning is to be raised. 


Canada 


A third problem is that of funding. Even with 20 
percent or more of the recurrent national budget dedi- 
cated to education, and with parents making great sac- 
rifices to pay school expenses. funds are still short of 
what is needed. 

But perhaps most difficult is the problem of 
language—the medium of instruction in the schools. At 
a time that many nations are adopting a native tongue 
for school instruction, Cameroon continues to use Eng- 
lish and French. How to solve this problem, particularly 
when English and French are seen as necessary 
a continued socioeconomic development, is not yet 
clear. 
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There is no such thing as "the Canadian educational 
system’, Education is, by law, a provincial respon- 
sibility. Section 93 of the British North America Act 
(BNA) states: "In and for each province, the legislature 
may exclusively make laws in relation to education”. 
Canada therefore has 12 educational systems, one for 
each of the 10 provinces, one for the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, and one for the Yukon Territory. Although the 
two territories are not constituted as provinces, the 
federal government has delegated somewhat similar 
powers with respect to education as those held by the 
provinces. 

. Geographically, Canada is the second largest country 
in the world, next only to the Soviet Union. By popu- 
lation, it is among the smallest, having only 24 million 
People in an area of 9,976,185 square kilometres 
(3,851,809 square miles). Campbell (1982) provided an 
almost poetic description of Canada when he wrote: 


Extending 4,500 miles from east to west, its shores are 
washed by three oceans. A single electoral district, Nunat- 
Siaq, 860,000 square miles. extends through no fewer than 
four international time zones; another of two square miles, 
Laurier, serves 92.000. Immense inland plains, snow-bound 
mountains, vast expanses of tundra and rock verge on one 
another. Part of this land produces delicate fruits; others are 
eternally ice-bound. Well endowed with the resources the 
world needs, some of its regions are immensely rich while 


others, their full potential undeveloped. are less well off. 
From its colonial beginnings, two language groups, French 
and English. have predominated. Yet it is today à land 
of many tongues, many colours, many proudly recollected 
ethnic histories. (Campbell 1982 p. 839) 


Because of its immense size and the fact that edu- 
cation is a provincial responsibility. geography. politics. 
economics, and other factors have all influenced edu- 
cation in varying degrees. Gayfer (1978) wrote: 


The education systems in the different provinces have much 
in common, although each has unique features. Diversity 
stems in part from the traditions and aspirations of the 
founding settlers in each province and from differences 
in economy, geography and size of population. Scottish 
educational practice (more so than English or American) 
had a strong early influence on English-speaking Canada 
while the traditions of education in France were followed in 
the French-speaking province of Quebec. (Gayfer 1978 p. 


10) 


A changing Canadian society has also influenced edu- 
cation in Canada. One hundred years ago. Canada was 
two-thirds rural. It is now two-thirds urban. Improved 
transportation and the new and constantly improving 
technologies have brought the country close to being 
able to truly offer equality in educational opportunities 
to all citizens. 
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In 1891, the then nine provinces (Newfoundland 
joined the Confederation in 1949) decided an organi- 
zation was needed to facilitate sharing of information 
on educational concerns across Canada. The Dominion 
Education Association (now the Canadian Education 
Association) was then born and held its first conference 
in Montreal in 1892. But while the Canadian Education 
Association, and other educational organizations, have 
done much to provide for a sharing of information, 
which has led to the Canadian educational systems at 
least strongly resembling each other, families who move 
from province to province still complain that their chil- 
dren suffer, and often “lose a year" because of the great 
differences in the systems of education. There are no 
“national goals” for education in the country, nor is 
there a national standard curriculum. 

A changing population is also influencing the edu- 
cational systems in Canada. Figures released by Stat- 
istics Canada in July 1982 show that in Canada the 
proportion of older people is rapidly increasing. This 
trend strengthened between 1976 and 1981 due to an 
actual decline in the number of children being born. 
The postwar baby boom meant school systems across 
Canada had to deal with problems of rapid expansion 
in the 1950s and 1960s. Those were the years when a 
graduating teacher was as sure of a waiting job as a 
graduating computer-science student is in the 1980s. In 
the 1970s, the problem was, and still is in the 1980s, the 
reverse. Student enrolments have fallen and are still 
falling. The young people born during the postwar baby 
boom are now in their child-bearing years, but this 
group is reproducing at lower rates than its prede- 
cessors. As Statistics Canada says: “The recent widely 
discussed surge in the popularity of parenthood may be 
overstated. In 1981, the youngest age group, 4 and 
under, was 7.3 percent of the population, compared to 
7.5 percent in 1976 and 8.4 in 1971 even though the 
proportion of young females of child-bearing age has 
actually increased during the period" (Statistics Canada 
1982 p. 1). 

At the other end of the life cycle, the group of 65 
years of age and over increased by 17.9 percent between 
1976 and 1981, representing 9.7 percent of Canada's 
total population in 1981, compared to 8.7 percent in 
1976. 

School boards across Canada have coped, and are 
coping, with declining enrolment in a number of ways. 
Many schools have been closed and teachers released 
from service. The usual procedure followed when 
teachers must be released due to an insufficient number 
of students is "last in, first out". This, of course, creates 
the problem of an ageing teaching population. To try 
to offset this, quite a few school systems have developed 
early-retirement programmes and various other incen- 
tives so that there will be room for some new. young 
teachers each year. Teaching positions are still, 
however, extremely scarce, with the exception of some 
isolated northern areas. 


Canada has a mainly urban population. Immigrants, 
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many of whom do not have English as their first 
language, tend to settle in the large cities and this 
presents an additional set of problems for educators in 
Canadian cities. The city of Toronto. for example, has 
an elementary and secondary student enrolment of 
nearly 80,000 (it was 110.000 in 1970). Of the 80,000 
students, fewer than 50 percent have English as a first 
language. Canada has chosen not to be a "melting pot" 
and so efforts, sometimes costly. are made by city 
systems for immigrant children to maintain their original 
culture and language. 

The "role of the school" is a continuing topic of 
discussion across Canada. In a country that is suffering 
from high unemployment, and in the grips of a 
recession, some argue that schools should concentrate 
on training students for occupations that now, or will. 
lack skilled workers. Others say that, with technology 
and the type of skills required changing so rapidly, the 
best the school can do is provide a sound basic education 
and an incentive to students to continue learning long 
after their formal schooldays have ended. 

In the 1960s, money was, if not in limitless supply. at 
least readily available from provincial treasuries for 
educational purposes. The economy as a whole was tn 
good shape then, and experiment was the order of the 
day. New schools sprang up almost overnight, many 
with "open-area classrooms" that could accommodate 
up to 14 classes in one wide-open space. Carpeting was 
laid so that students could sit or lie comfortably on 
the floor while doing their lessons. Team teaching was 
introduced, along with new curricula and continuous 
progress so that each child could proceed at his OT 
her own pace to "maximum potential" without fear 
of failure. Literally millions of dollars were spent on 
audiovisual aids, especially television sets and videotape 
recorders, and school libraries, now equipped with more 


than just mere books, became known as resource 
centres. 


Also in the 1960. 


A 5, the traditional requirement for 
high-school student: E 


i Tr S to pass final examinations set by 
ze provincial departments of education was discon 
tinued in most provinces. Schools were now able t0 
set and mark their own secondary-school graduation 
examinations. At about the same time, the number 9 
options a secondary-school student could select through 
each year of school increased dramatically, with a COT" 
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anos * in the number of obliga 
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jurisdictions be able to obtain the provincial funds they 
believe they need to maintain the high-quality edu- 
cational systems that now exist. And even an upturn in 
the economy might not help very much. Parents with 
children in school are the strongest supporters of the 
school systems. As this group becomes smaller in 
relation to the total population, they will have less 
influence on the provincial politicians who control most 
of the money supply for education. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 

Within Canada there are elementary schools, secondary 
schools, special schools, private schools. community 
colleges, and universities. There is also schooling for 
i and Innuit, provided either in federal schools 
on reserves or in provincial schools with the cost being 
paid by the federal government. 

The beginning age for school varies across the 
country, as does the transition from elementary to 
secondary school. Generally speaking, elementary 
school is for children aged 5 or 6 to 11 or 13, with 
secondary schools providing programmes for 12- or 14- 
year-olds to 18-year-olds. 

The elementary school is usually designed to provide 
a basic learning in reading, writing, computation, 
science, social studies, music. and art. In recent years, 
there has been an increasing emphasis on Canadian 
studies, both at the elementary and secondary levels. 
This was probably a reaction to various surveys that 
indicated Canadian students had a much better knowl- 
edge of the history and current affairs of the United 
States than they did of the history and current affairs of 


their own country. 

There are several different types of secondary school 
in Canada, though most are “composite” and offer a 
wide range of academic, business, and technical courses. 
In some of the larger cities, vocational and/or occu- 
pational secondary schools are available for the non- 
academically oriented student. With few exceptions, 
these lead directly to the world of work, while gradu- 
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ation from the composite schools may lead to employ- 
ment, a community college. or to university. The 
enrolment figures for elementary and secondary school 
for 1968-69 to 1983-84 are shown in Fig. Ly 
Community colleges. which are postsecondary non- 
degree-granting institutions, were first established in 
Canada in the late 1960s. The growth and popularity of 
these institutions (which naturally vary considerably in 
nature across the country) have been nothing short of 
phenomenal (see Fig. 2). According to Gayfer (1978), 


In 1960-61, there were 29 institutions later categorized under 
the term “community college” with a student enrolment of 
9,000, mostly in existing institutes of technology. The full- 
time enrolment in all post-secondary non-university insti- 
tutions at that time—including teachers’ colleges and hos- 
pital schools of nursing was 49.300. 

By 1978 there were some 173 community colleges and 
related. institutions (including hospital schools of nursing 
and teacher-training colleges) with an enrolment of about 
247.000. 

Data from Statistics Canada point out that less than one- 
third of the post-secondary growth is due to an increase in 
population. The main growth is due to increased partici- 
pation. (Gayfer 1978 p. 29) 


There are approximately 68 degree-granting uni- 
versities in Canada. Asis true with Canadian elementary 
and secondary school systems, geography. history, and 
the economy have had an influence on the development 
of the universities in the country. Most of the eastern 
universities, the first to appear. were founded by 
religious institutions while the western universities were 
established by provincial governments. 

The question is sometimes raised as to how Canadian 
are Canadian universities. Certainly the western uni- 
versities and Memorial University in Newfoundland 
were strongly influenced by the American state univer- 
sity, while others, especially those founded by religious 
institutions, were influenced by English and Scottish 
traditions. With regard to universities in Canada, John- 
son (1968) wrote: "While acknowledging these Euro- 
pean and American influences. no one could really 
mistake Canadian universities for either English, 
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Figure 3 
Total full-time university enrolment 1968/69-1983/84 


American, or French. Perhaps their most Canadian 
quality is our propensity to borrow ideas wherever good 
ones were to be found. While the United States may 
point with pride to some of the finest universities in the 
world, it also has some of the poorest. Canada's are 
closer to a norm. We have no Harvard or MIT but 
for none of our institutions do we need to be overly 
apologetic" (Johnson 1968 p. 184). 

In 1976-77, university enrolment as a percentage of 
the 18-24 age population was 19.8 percent; in 1960-61, 
it was 6.7 percent. In 1981-82, there were nearly 400,000 
full-time graduates and undergraduates attending 
Canadian universities (see Fig. 3). 

In 1977-78, some 5.4 million Canadians were enrolled 
in elementary and secondary schools; 246,980 were in 
nonuniversity postsecondary institutions; 390,000 
undergraduate and graduate students were in univer- 
sities; and more than one million adults were takin 
part-time credit and noncredit courses offered by a 
variety of educational institutions. Total enrolment in 
the 1977-78 Canadian educational enterprise was about 
one-third of the country's total population. The edu- 
cational percentage of the gross national product (GNP) 
in 1977 was 7.9 percent, compared to 4.5 percent in the 
early 1960s. 

School systems across the country, especially in the 
large urban areas, are continuing to experience a drop 
in full-time student enrolment. On the other hand, 
an increasing number of adults are taking part-time 
courses, some through school boards, some through 
community colleges, provincial correspondence 
schools, universities and other educational institutions, 
and museums and art galleries. Many return to School 
to upgrade themselves or train for another Occupation, 
especially in the rapidly developing technological fields. 
Figures 1-4 present enrolment trends. 


2. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 
Operation 


Because education is a provincial Tesponsibility in 
Canada, the administrative and Supervisory structure 
and operation varies somewhat across the country. 
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There are many commonalities, however, and probably 
the best general description is provided by Gayfer 
(1978): 


The legal. administrative, and financial provision for public 
education from elementary school through university is the 
responsibility of the provincial government, not the local or 
municipal governments. ; 

Education policies are determined through a minister of 
education and. in some provinces, a minister of post- 
secondary education, who are members of the Executive 
Council or Cabinet, designated to that portfolio by the 
premier of the province. The minister is directly responsible 
for the management and operation of the education system 
during his term of office, through the department of edu- 
cation (in some provinces called ministry of education). The 
policies and powers of the government are embodied in a 
School or education act (or acts) and university and college 
acts. Other duties and obligations derive from regulations 
made by the minister, which are concerned with subject 
matter covered more generally by an act. Regulations are 
intended to deal with details of the implementation of 
principles. 

Generally, a department (or ministry) of education under- 
takes the supervision of teacher competency and the granting 
of teacher certificates: the evaluation of school programs: 
establishment of courses of study and prescription OT 
approval of textbooks; provision of financial as ance; das 
ting out of rules and regulations for the guidance of trustees 
and education officials of school boards; and generally 
delineating the duties of school principals and teachers. 
(Gayfer 1978 p. 13) 


The provinces delegate certain powers and duties to 
the trustees (in most cases elected) of school boards. 
The boards are generally responsible for. among other 
things, school buildings and maintenance: the hiring, 
promotion, and dismissal of teachers; and instruction 
and curriculum design. Other duties and responsibilities 


are in turn assigned by school boards to senior pro- 
fessional administrative staff. 


3. Finance 
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reached an all-time high of 9 percent in 1970. By 1975, 
it had dropped to 7.9 percent and in 1979 it was 7.7 
percent. Expressed as a percentage of total government 
expenditures, in 1969 education accounted for 22 
percent. Ten years later the percentage had dropped to 
17 percent. During the same period. 1969-79, expen- 
ditures on social welfare rose from 18 to 23 percent. 
In 1981-82, Canada spent over Canadian $25.5 billion 
on education. The sources of funds were: provincial and 
territorial governments (66 percent); local taxation (19 
percent); federal government (8 percent): and non- 
government (private) sources (7 percent). The money 
was spent as follows: elementary-secondary education 
(68 percent): universities (19 percent); vocational train- 
ing (5 percent); and community colleges (8 percent). 


4. Supply of Personnel (Including Teacher 
Education) 
Supplying personnel for Canada’s educational systems 
in the 1960s was a problem. There were more teaching 
jobs available than there were qualified Canadians to 
fill them, and so many school boards recruited staff 
from outside the country as their school systems entered 
a period of unprecedented growth, due largely to the 
postwar baby boom. 
In the early 1970s, the bubble burst. The twin effects 
of declining enrolments and relatively less money for 
education sent school systems Into a period of retrac- 
tion, Graduates from teacher-training institutions found 
few jobs available. especially in the popular urban areas. 
With the demand for new teachers lessening each 
year, fewer students are entering teacher-training insti- 
tutions. In 1975-76. the full-time undergraduate enrol- 
ment in education was 45.118. In 1980-81, it was only 
36,382, a drop of 19 percent. There were some 283,000 
full-time elementary and secondary teachers in 
Canadian schools during 1977-78. In 1980-81, there 
were 273,700 and the projection for 1983-84 was about 
268.000 (see Fig. 2). : 
Virtually all students now entering the teaching pro- 
fession take their training at a faculty of education 
Within a university. Only one province, Nova Scotia, 
Still operates a teachers’ college independent of the 
University structure. eae 
There are still more women teachers than men, 
though the proportion is changing. In 1970-71, women 
constituted 62 percent of the teaching force but in 1980- 
81, only 56 percent. In nine provinces (data were not 
available for one province) and the two territories, 69 
Percent of public elementary-school teachers held a 
university degree in 1980-81, compared to only 35 per- 
cent in 1972-73. At the secondary level, 89 percent held 
degrees in 1980-81. an increase of 8 percent since 1972- 
73. As mentioned earlier. Canada has an ageing teach- 
ing profession. In 1972-73. 17 percent of teachers were 
under 25 years of age and 44 percent under 30. By 
1979-80, these figures had fallen to 4 and 23 percent 


respectively. In 1980-81, the average age of an elemen- 
tary teacher was 37, and of a secondary teacher, 39. 

In spite of the tight job situation, large numbers of 
students, though not as many as a few years ago, con- 
tinue to set their sights on teaching as a career. In 1969- 
70, education accounted for the largest group of male 
university graduates (16 percent). followed by engin- 
eering (11 percent) and business (7 percent). Education 
had slipped a little by 1980 but only to third place 
(12 percent), exceeded by business (14 percent) and 
engineering and applied sciences (15 percent). For 
women, education remains the top choice, accounting 
for 27 percent of female graduates in 1980, well ahead 
of the next two most common fields for women, lan- 
guages (8 percent) and psychology (7 percent). 

In his book on teacher redundancy, titled Too Few 
Apples, Chamberlain (1980) is somewhat critical of 
faculties of education. He writes: 

Despite an excess supply of teachers in some disciplines. 

universities continue to train and graduate students in over- 

staffed subjects, and some graduates continue to complain 
of receiving no career counselling while attending faculties 
of education. Some universities are changing course content 
in response to a changing market for teachers. but the 
modifications are not thorough. In some cases, the number 
of specialities offered students has increased, and advice is 
given on which speciality is marketable and which is not. But 
there is little known "ear-marking" of faculty of education 
enrolments; the choice of majors and minors still remains 
with the student. And universities have admitted that stu- 
dents continue to choose course majors and minors that bear 
no relation to the market realities described to them by 
faculty staff. Democratic though this policy may be, it is of 
little benefit either to teachers already employed, to school 
boards in search of instructors of speciality subjects such as 
music, arts, and hard sciences, or the graduates. (Chamber- 
lain 1980 p. 85) 


Constant efforts are made to improve the quality of 
education throughout Canada. There are many forms of 
inservice professional training for certificated teachers 
offered through summer courses organized by provincial 
ministries/departments of education, school boards, or 
faculties of education. Courses and workshops are also 
available through teachers' associations and associations 
of educational and administrative officials. 

Teachers who wish to move through the ranks of 
department head, vice principal, principal. and senior 
administrator in a school-board office find it is many 
years before they can enjoy a full summer holiday, the 
usual time for taking professionally upgrading courses. 

Declining enrolment and a poor economy have 
resulted in few, if any, new senior administrative posi- 
tions coming into being. On the other hand, various 
incentives for early retirement are having the desired 
effect, and so generally speaking there is still room at 
the top for the talented and ambitious teacher who is 
willing to raise his or her qualifications through the 
numerous summer, evening, and weekend courses avail- 
able. As well, a number of school boards now hire 
senior staff on a term-contract basis which creates a 
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more frequent turnover of senior personnel than would 
otherwise be the case. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


For a brief, general description of curriculum devel- 
opment across Canada, Gayfer (1978) is probably the 
best source: 


The ministry of education is responsible for describing and 
prescribing courses of study which set out the content of the 
school program and the overall sequence in which it is 
taught. The minister authorizes subjects which are to be 
compulsory. (In Ontario and British Columbia a "core" 
curriculum was introduced in 1977. For example, Ontario's 
core of compulsory subjects in the first two years of secon- 
dary education is composed of English, mathematics, science 
and Canadian history or geography.) A wide variety of 
optional or elective courses (from languages to environ- 
mental studies) are also offered. Many departments of edu- 
cation issue curriculum guidelines which are authorized 
statements of a general nature outlining the course content. 
It is the responsibility of the supervisory officers of a school 
board to see that particular courses of study are designed 
within the rationale of the philosophy and approach outlined 
in the guidelines. Principals also share in this duty. 

In most provinces, it is the intent of current policy that 
teachers, preferably in the setting of the school staff, take 
an active role in designing the courses they teach. The 
participation of students, especially at senior levels, is also 
encouraged. For new courses, school boards must seek 
approval from the minister. A new course is usually intro- 
duced at one or a few schools before a ministerial decision 


is made on its province-wide application. (Gayfer 1978 p. 
18) 


There is no uniform, nationwide curriculum in 
Canada, and even within provinces there are many 
differences among school systems as to how depart- 
mental guidelines are interpreted and implemented. 
With some understanding of this vast country, it can be 
readily understood why there is no national curriculum. 

Probably all good teachers have always recognized 
the fact that each child has his or her own interests, 
problems, and pace in learning, and that not all students 
react well to one particular teaching method. The dis- 
covery method became popular in science classes in 
the 1960s. This method requires students to conduct 
experiments themselves to find answers to problems, 
rather than be told or shown by demonstration. Team 
teaching, especially at the elementary level and in open- 
area schools, is still practised; generally, good results are 
claimed by the users. Audiovisual aids are in widespread 
use and have been for some time. As the new technology 
develops and becomes less expensive, no doubt com- 
puter-assisted learning will become a common part of 
teaching methodology. Canada’s pioneering efforts in 
distance learning with the use of satellites and micro- 
computers has already attracted international attention. 

Although still practised by some teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the “lecture” method is 
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probably employed by fewer teachers now than ever 
before. . 

In Canada, parents who move from one province to 
another would say that the chief problem with curricula 
is that it is not the same in every province. Educators 
would respond by saying that at least some of the 
curricula used in a Newfoundland outport school would 
not be relevant to a student in Winnipeg. Manitoba, 
and vice versa. 


6. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


Until the 1960s, in most cases the only way a student 
could graduate from high school was by passing a set of 
"departmental exams". These examinations. com- 
pulsory and identical provincewide for every candidate 
graduate, became the object of much criticism during 
the 1960s. Opponents of provincial examinations argued 
that some capable students who had performed well 
all through elementary and secondary school would 
"freeze" during final provincial examinations and fail. 
whereas other, less capable students, would cram. pass 
and immediately forget everything they had memorized 
during the few days before the exams. The argument 
was also put forward that teachers of graduating classes 
had to teach for provincial examinations, concentrating 
on topics that might not be relevant to students in their 
particular region, but that nevertheless were likely to 
appear in the final examination. 

Provincial Ministries/dep; 
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7. Educational Research 
An excerpt from a 1981 rı ; search in 
E €port, “Canadian Researc 
Pkg A State of the Art Review” (Andrews an 
ogers 1981) provides a brief description of the evol- 
ution of educationa] research in Canada: 
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Although different courses were offered, many would 
usually be taught by the same professor. Indeed. in the 
smaller universities a single professor would teach all 
subjects. 

These conditions prevailed in most part of Canada until 
less than 20 vears ago. Since then, such dramatic growth has 
taken place that education in all sizeable universities is 
organized as a separate faculty and in most universities is 
one of the larger faculties on campus. Many factors have 
accounted for this almost revolutionary growth. Of these, 
probably the most important were the development of teach- 
ing as an organized profession and the assimilation by the 
universities of the function and. in most cases, the staff of 
the normal schools. Teacher training was thus consolidated 
within the university for both elementary and secondary 
teachers. This movement, which began in Western Canada 
in the 1950s had spread throughout Canada by the end of 
the 19605. 

Following amalgamation there ensued in cach university 
a traumatic but zesty period of confrontation and integration 
as the strong practical traditions of the normal schools were 
challenged on every front by the scholarly values and prac- 
tices of the university. At the risk of over-idealizing the 
union, at its best it embodies a fusion of theory and practice 
which sets it somewhat apart from the exclusive focus upon 
knowledge which typifies the training of professionals in 
most other fields in the university. Education stands virtually 
alone in combining in its undergraduate programs course- 
work, which establishes a professional knowledge base. with 
an extensive practicum, in which real schools are used as 
laboratories. (Andrews and Rogers 1981 p. 2-2) 


Since the 1960s. probably more has been written 
on French-language instruction (including immersion, 
semi-immersion, and bilingual classes) than on any 
other topic in education. Apart from this, there was a 
great deal of educational research in the 1960s and early 
1970s in the areas of teaching strategies and school 
environment. For reasons that are obvious from a read- 
ing of other parts of this article, the late 1970s and early 
1980s have seen much educational research devoted to 
declining enrolment and lifelong education, and no 
doubt these topics will continue to be popular for some 


time to come. 


8. Major Problems 

Declining enrolments and tight budgets will continue to 
be problems for school systems throughout the 1980s. 
If those who forecast an upturn in the economy and a 
renewed interest on the part of young people in having 
children are right, then these problems may not last 
much longer. Actually, the two problems may be closely 
related. If Canadians have one thing in common with 
each other, it is the desire to own a home. With present 
Prices and mortgage rates, there are few young couples 
Who can afford to purchase a house without both hus- 
band and wife working full-time; a child would be an 
added expense that many feel they cannot afford. If 
the economy improves and home ownership becomes 
easier, it may be that a good many of those who claim 


to want children "when they can afford it" will in fact 
begin to reproduce. 

The newest challenge that school systems are experi- 
encing, and are likely to experience for years to come, 
is the impact of high technology on education. It seems 
likely that the structure of educational systems will 
have to change if it is true, as some experts state, that 
computer-assisted learning will result in 25 months of 
conventional learning being condensed into 7 months. 
Each child will be able to work at his or her own speed, 
meaning there will be wide differences in the amount 
of time it will take students to cover any particular 
course of study. 

According to Emery (1982), computerized education, 
and more specifically computer-assisted learning, will 
not put teachers out of business. Emery divides edu- 
cation into three steps: the acquisition of information, 
knowledge, and wisdom. Our present educational sys- 
tem requires a great deal of time to be spent on the 
acquisition of information, leaving very little time for 
the transmission of knowledge and wisdom. If com- 
puterized education can shorten by such a large amount 
(25 months to 7 months) the time it takes to acquire 
information, then teachers should be able to lead stu- 
dents into knowledge and wisdom. Emery (1982 p. 30) 
wrote: “The real learning which is the joy of teaching 

. is the development of the mind to the point of 
acquiring wisdom. This part of learning will need a 
trained and gifted teacher interacting with a student." 
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The Central African Republic is a nation of approxi- 
mately 623,000 square kilometers (240.540 square 
miles) located in the central region of Africa. Land- 
locked, it is surrounded by Chad, the Sudan, Congo, 
Zaire, and Cameroon. Topographically, the country 
lies on a high plateau, which serves as the watershed 
between Lake Chad and the Congo River basins. This 
area includes a system of inland waterways, which is 
important for transportation, commerce, and com- 
munications. Important river ports include the one at 
the nation's capital, Bangui, and those at Salo and Nola. 
The central plains rise to mountainous areas, including 
the Massif du Tondou and the Chaine des Mongos 
in the east and northeast and the Monts Karre in the 
west. 

The nation is lightly populated and much of the 
population lives in the western part of the country. A 
1980 estimate gives a population total of 2,221,000, with 
United Nations estimates showing an annual birth rate 
of 44.3 per 1,000 persons in 1975-80 and an annual 
death rate of 22.5 per 1,000 during the same period 
(Europa 1982). In 1972, the infant mortality rate was 
reported to be 190 per 1,000, and 41.5 percent of the 
population was said to be under the age of 15. The 
urban population accounted for 23.8 percent of the 
national population (International Planned Parenthood 
Federation 1972). The population includes a variety of 
ethnic groups. The largest are the Banda and the Baya, 
followed in number by the Mandjia, the Ubangi, the 
Sara. the Mboum, the Fertit, the nomadic Bororo- 
Fulani, and the Pygmies. A number of Europeans, 
mainly of French nationality, are concentrated around 
Bangui. French serves as the official language and 
Sangha is the national language. Some 60 percent of the 
population have traditional (mainly animist) beliefs, 20 
percent are Roman Catholic, 15 percent are Protestant, 
and 5 percent are Moslem. 

In 1969, the per capita gross national product was 
estimated at US$130. A majority of the populace is 
employed within the agricultural sector; much of agri- 


cultural production is at subsistence level. According to 
a 1971 estimate. 475 per 1.000 persons are employed in 
agriculture, forestry, and mining: 52 in manufacturing. 
industry, and construction: 32 in commerce, transport. 
and other services; and 7.2 in administration; 43.5 per- 
cent are unemployed (Europa 1982). The main export 
crops are cotton and coffee: groundnuts are an impor- 
tant food crop. There is some timber production, orig- 
inating in the forested area of the southwest. Minerals 
include diamonds, and there is a possibility of sub- 
stantial uranium production. 

Transportation is one of the main problems con- 
fronting economic development. There is a fairly exten- 
sive road network, but it has not been well maintained. 
Due to seasonal factors the roads are only dependable 
at certain times during the year. The major source of 
transportation is the river system. especially the stretch 
of the Ubangi River which flows between Bangui and 
Brazzaville, Congo. There is a proposal for a Bangui- 
Yaoundé railway, and air transportation is facilitated 
by the major airport at Bangui and several smaller ones. 
The most widespread means of internal communication 
is radio. In 1970, there were an estimated 52.5 radio 
sets per 1.000 persons, as contrasted with 0.6 copies of 
newspapers per 1.000 in 1967 (International Planned 
Parenthood Federation 1972). 

Internal political events have hindered the pursuit of 
long-range developmental goals. The Central African 
Republic gained its republican status in 1958, after 50 
years of French colonial rule. In March 1959, the head 
of government, Barthélemy Boganda, was reporte 
missing following an airplane crash. In May, the 
Assembly elected David Dacko as Boganda's replace- 
1960, the Central African Republic 
endence from France. By 1972. the 
een amended; Colonel Jean-Bede 
€ president for life. In 1976, the title 


Table 1 
Student enrolment by level from 1962-63 to 1975-76 
1962-63 1965-66 — 1968-69 197071 1975-76 
Primary 87,570 128,436 156.178 
Secondary 2:402 3.866 7282 E ET 
Vocational 536 849 N.A. 13 EL 
Teacher em Len 
training 342 465 N.A. 
Higher 225 Sim 
education 88 
318" 
Total 90,850 133.616 (163.460) 187.667 245.625 
a 1974 
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1979, there were student and teacher riots, and in April 
of the same year, there was a massacre of 100 children— 
an event which came to be directly associated with 
Bokassa’s rule. In August 1979, the French suspended 
all aid to the Central African Empire, excepting that 
which was given directly for the purpose of supporting 
the health and education of the people. Finally, in 1979, 
French soldiers took control of Bangui, and Bokassa 
found himself in exile in the Ivory Coast (Kalck 1980). 
David Dacko returned as the president of the republic, 
and opposition arising from students" dissatisfaction 
with the retention of Central African Empire ministers 
caused Dacko to reorganize the government. In Sep- 
tember 1980, a new government was created under the 
direction of Jean-Pierre Lebouder, the former minister 
of planning. In February 1981, a new Constitution was 
created, and in March elections took place which con- 
firmed Dacko as president. However, civil unrest and 
political opposition grew within the Republic, and on 1 
September a bloodless coup led by General André 
Kolingba deposed President Dacko. h 

The legislative and executive activities of the Republic 
became the responsibility of a military committee (the 
Comité Militaire pour le Redressement National). The 
1980-81 Plan de Redressement stipulated that 98,000 
million francs CFA be spent in line with the primary 
National goals of strengthening the agricultural sector 
and the infrastructure. 


1. Educational Background 
Formal education was introduced into the area of what 
is now the Central African Republic with the advent 
of colonial and missionary activities. Since Europeans 
reached the central territory somewhat later than they 
did the coastal areas, education in the Central African 
Republic area was slow in developing. Two ae of 
Schooling were developed during the first rar 9 he 
twentieth century: schools administered by the colonia 
government and offering professional training ids 
Sons of indigenous rulers, and schools administered by 
the missions. Both types of educational activity =F 
limited. This was especially true in the interior, whic 
W i essible. j 
beg n 1935, of at least one Mpeg 
administrative department was achieved an 2 in 
1953, the fist secondary ee one of the main 
the | and the early : 
meo he pub was to mesa ell amen 
especially in the rural areas. >C ^ 
Santi and busing was Be s npe dta 
Ortati dents (Rouce E 
^ Table n De total number of primary, een 
Vocational, and teacher-training students pde 
from 90.850 in 1962-63 to 133.616 in 1965-66. Ti 
represents a rise of 47 percent. Thus, between y 
and 1970, the Republic witnessed a period of rapi 
educational growth. 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


The basic structure of the educational system consists of 
à six-year primary school, a four-year junior-secondary 
school, a three-year senior-secondary level, and uni- 
versity education. Young children may enter nursery 
or kindergarten education after age 4. Attendance is 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. By 1977, 77 
percent of primary-school-age children were enrolled 
(100 percent of males, 54 percent of females). In the 
same year, 44 percent of youths of secondary-school 
age were in school (59 percent of males and 30 percent 
of females). In 1978, 0.7 percent of university-age men 
and women were enrolled in higher education programs 
(1.3 of males and 0.1 of females) (UNESCO 1981 pp. 
III:16, III:30). 

With independence came the need to bring the system 
of education into close coordination with national goals. 
In 1962, all private schools were integrated into the 
national educational system and brought under govern- 
ment control. The development of educational insti- 
tutions has been motivated by the national need for 
trained personnel. In 1971, it was estimated that per- 
sonnel requirements would include the need for: (a) 100 
newly trained workers per year in the private sector to 
maintain positions already in existence; (b) 600 trained 
Workers to fill new positions created by new industries 
developed under the four-year plan; and (c) an average 
of over 150 trained officials per year for a period of five 
years in order to replace positions in the public and 
private sectors filled by foreigners (UNESCO 1971). 

The national requirements made the development of 
vocational, technical, and higher education institutions 
a priority. In 1967, the University of Bangui was 
founded, with the name then of its founder, Jean-Bedel 
Bokassa. In 1970-71, there were 88 students in higher 
education and by 1974 there were 318. 

By 1970, various training, technical, and vocational 
courses Were available through programs administered 
by the Ministry of National Education, the Ministry of 
Labor, the ministries responsible for public works and 
for communications, and various organizations for bilat- 
eral and multilateral foreign aid. A complete listing and 
comprehensive description of the programs is available 
in the “Feasibility Survey of the Regional Development 
of Rapid Vocational Training” (Organization for 
Rehabilitation through Training 1970). 

From 1963 to 1977, between 12.7 and 15.5 percent of 
the state budget was allocated to education. 


3. Teachers and Teacher Education 


By 1976, there were 3,329 primary-school teachers, 
515 secondary-school teachers, and 47 teacher-training 
staff. It is estimated that there were about 150 teachers 
in vocational schools. 

Teacher training takes place at the secondary level 
for teachers of primary education. Lower-secondary 
teachers attend the teacher-training college in 
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Brazzaville, Congo. Upper-secondary teachers gradu- 
ate from the advanced teacher-training college in Ban- 
gui and receive the Certificat d'aptitude professionelle 
or a diploma after the successful completion of a four- 
year program. 

In addition to the advanced teacher-training college. 
higher education institutions include the national school 
of administration and the university, which comprises 
faculties of art, law, economics, and science. By the 
mid-1970s, there were four university institutes: of 
mining and geology. of agricultural technology. of 
mathematical studies and research, and for higher edu- 
cation. Higher education proceeds in two stages. The 
first phase, lasting two years, leads to the diplóme 
universitaire in humanities, science, law, or economics. 
It may also lead to the capacité en droit in the case of 
non-baccalauréat holders. The second phase, also last- 
ing two years, leads to a licence (UNESCO 1976) 


4. Examinations 


Entrance into secondary-level education is contingent 
upon successful completion of the Brevet d'Etudes du 
Premier Cycle. Entrance into the technical and 
vocational programs varies in accordance with the 
demands of the program. The advanced teacher-training 
program requires a baccalauréat or success in a special 
examination, which takes place at the end of the first 
year of study. University admission requires a bac- 
calauréat or success in an equivalent entrance exam- 
ination. 


5. Major Problems 


In spite of promising advances, including the expansion 
of the educational system, the formulation of edu- 
cational goals which are in agreement with national 
goals. and the development of a comprehensive range of 
educational opportunities, problems continue to exist. 


The availability of personnel and materials is limited. 
Much of the available curriculum is derived from the 
French system, though efforts are being made to adapt 
it to the goals of the nation's system of education. 
French remains the language of instruction, and many 
of the instructors are of French nationality (Central 
African Republic British Council 1975). As increasing 
numbers of the indigenous population are educated 
within the nation's system, these problems may become 
less acute. 
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Chad 
B-R. Miaro-II 


The Republic of Chad is located in north-central Africa. 
Covering an area of 1,284,000 square kilometers 
(495,752 square miles) it borders on the Central African 
Republic, the Sudan, Libya. Niger. Nigeria, and 
Cameroon. It has three geographic areas representing 
distinctive climates: the savannah in the south, the Sahel 
in the center, and the desert in the north. Each zone has 
also its representative economic activities. agriculture in 
the savannah and livestock in the Sahel. 

Chad is sparsely populated. Its population was esti- 
mated to be 4.3 million in mid-1980 and its annual 
population growth rate is estimated at 2 percent. The 
birth rate of 4.4 percent is largely counterbalanced by 
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aede mortality rate of 3 percent. The population 
"up edi 4 persons per square kilometer. The 
population density in the savannah is higher (16-22 per 


s i : 
sce e than in the Sahel and in the desert 


Persons per square kilometer). 
Ea is a former French colony. It acceded to political 
Ton in 1960 under the leadership of Ngarta 
15-yeár aye. In 1975, a military coup put an end to the 
1979. the 2 m6 Of Tombalbaye. When, in February 
broket e tension between political groups grew an 
roke into a two-year civil war (1979-80), most schools 


in the central and n 2 
Orther were 
closed. n parts of the territory 


In 1978. Chad's per capita income was estimated 
at Us$140—among the 10 lowest in the world. Food 
production and major industries such as textiles and 
breweries. based in the south of the country, do not 
meet consumer demand. Cotton, an important export 
product (claiming 70 percent of export earnings in 1970), 
is an unreliable source of income in the world market 
due to the fluctuating price of raw materials. About 
one-third of the livestock (4.7 million head of cattle, 5 
million sheep. and 330.000 camels), an important 
income source for the center and the north of the 
country, was decimated during the 1967-73 drought. 
Petroleum discovered near Lake Chad and in the 
Logone Valley is not yet in production. 

The social situation has not improved since inde- 
pendence. The adult illiteracy rate is high (85 percent). 
The creation of new jobs has been held up by economic 
stagnation. The school system inherited from the French 
colonial administration is still very selective and has not 
been adapted to new conditions. Most of the existing 
School programs do not fit the country's economic needs 
for practical and technical skills in engineering and 
agriculture. School graduates who leave school in the 
rural areas and go to the cities in search of employment 
contribute to the high unemployment in urban 
communities. 

Chad's educational structure includes African, Arabic 
(madersas), and French systems. Although African and 
Arabic socialization processes are still important 
elements of local traditions and cultures, more and 
more people. including political leaders. consider the 
retention of the Western model of education, estab- 
lished during the first quarter of the century by Christian 
missionaries and the French colonial administration, 
necessarv in building national unity and in modernizing 
the country. As a result, the French system was 
extended after independence. 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


Reflecting the French educational structure, Chad's for- 
mal educational system. summarized in Fig. 1, includes 
Provision of primary. secondary, and higher education. 
Institutions preceding primary education are not yet 
integrated in the official school system. Primary edu- 
cation lasts for six years. with pupils entering at any 
time between the ages of 6 and 8. To enter secondary 
education, pupils must be between the ages of 10 and 
15 and have succeeded in the concours d'entrée en 
sixiéme, a highly selective examination. Primary-school 
graduates too old to enter secondary education usually 
take the certificat. d'études primaires examination 1n 
order to obtain a school-leaving certificate. Secondary 
education is made up of a first cycle of four years 
and a second cycle of three years. The first cycle is 
terminated by the brevet d'études du premier cycle 
(BEPC) and the second cycle by the baccalauréat. Three 
years of third-level education (university) leads to the 
licence and one or two years more to a master's degree 


= 


Figure 1 
Structure of educational system" 


a The size of the boxes is not representative of the size of 
the enrollment at each level 


(maitrise). The doctorat du 3éme cycle is awarded to 
candidates who present a thesis corresponding to two 
or three years of research work after a master's degree. 

Attempts under Tombalbaye's regime (1960-75) to 
mobilize politically the unschooled youth (Ayalon 1964) 
and to diffuse basic agricultural knowledge and tech- 
niques among rural populations (the Bureau de Dével- 
oppement et de Production Agricole project in the 
Mandoul Valley) through adult and nonformal edu- 
cation were not very successful for at least two reasons. 
Firstly, there was neither a clear ideological orientation 
to motivate people and to maintain momentum nor à 
consistent development policy behind these programs. 
Secondly, most of the programs applied to adult rural 
populations pedagogical and teaching methods that 
were designed for formal education in urban areas. The 
Centres de Formation professionnelle agricole (CFPA, 
vocational farming training centers) and the Centres 
régionaux de Perfectionnement pédagogique (CRPP, 
regional teacher inservice training centers) are, 
however, exceptions. Both these organizations were 
created in 1966 under loan agreements with France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Switzerland, or the UN. 

In 1975-76, the CFPA had 30 training centers scattered 
in the southern cotton zone, one center in Kanem and 
one in Ouaddai (in central Chad). In total, 2,000 peas- 
ants received the CFPA 6- to 12-month training between 
1966 and 1976. The trainees were young peasant couples 
selected by their villages. After they had completed 
their course in functional literacy and had improved 
their skills in farming. they returned to their com- 
munities and put into practice what they had learned. 

The CRPP were organized as subsections of normal 
schools; the five CRPP designed and implemented two- 
month refresher and upgrading courses for teachers 
during the first decade after their creation. In 1976, all 
primary teachers (about 2.600) had benefitted from the 
program which was then extended to 20 pilot primary 
schools created in the framework of the reform of the 
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Chile 
C. Rodríguez 


Chile has been an independent republic since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. It extends along the 
southwestern coast of South America, stretching on 
average 4,300 kilometers north to south and only 180 
kilometers east to west, Antarctic territories excluded. 
It is a very mountainous country, with plains occupying 
only about 20 percent of the country, and one of extreme 
geographic contrasts: a desert covers about one-third of 
the territory in the north and broken coasts with deep 
channels and fjords occupy another third of the country 
in the south. These features give rise to a very uneven 
distribution of population and a concentration of popu- 
lation in the central zone, which has traditionally 
absorbed about 90 percent of the total number of inhabi- 
tants and also contains the most important agricultural, 
industrial, and cultural centers. 

The size and shape of the country have remained 
virtually unchanged since the end of the nineteenth 
century. Despite the geographical contrasts, and their 
effects upon the way of life of the people, the population 
is highly homogeneous so far as ethnic background and 
language are concerned. This is due to a Successful 
process of integration of the native inhabitants with 
their Spanish conquerors, starting in the sixteenth 
century, and later on, with groups of immigrants of 
European origin. 

The implications of these geographical characteristics 
for the educational System bear both on administrative 
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and curricular matters, On the administrative side, the 
difficulties in communication and the isolation of the 
regions in both extremes of the country, as well as 
of those zones located in the mountains, make the 
administration of the system particularly complicated. 
As far as curricular üspects are concerned, the difficulty 
lies in the fact that the system has to reconcile the 
cultural unity of the nation with the diversity existing 1n 
the different regions, j 

The population of Chile has increased at an accel- 
erated rate: it doubled in the 55 years between 1865 and 
Id and it doubled again in the following 40 years 
(1920-60). The growth was less marked between 1960 
and 1980. During this period, it increased from 
8,900,000 to 11,400,000, and in the early 1980s the 
growth rate was Only 1.5 percent. These 11 million 
People had a per capita gross national product (GNP) of 
rue or mmately Us$1,800 in 1985. The annual growth 
rate of GNP was 2.4 percent in that year. The export: im- 
port atio of US$2.962.9 million $3 721.9 million Was 
an additional indicator of the economic situation pre- 
vailing in the Country in 1985, Due to migration from 
rural areas, the Percentage of persons living in towns 


has increased from 46.2 percent in 1920 to an estimated 
81 percent in 1980. 


Given that one-third o 
15, economically 
between 30 and 35 


f the population is aged under 
active persons have represented 
percent of the total population in th 
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40 years to 1980, but their distribution in the different 
sectors of the Chilean economy has varied substantially 
over this period. Whereas the percentage of individuals 
engaged in the secondary sector (industry) has remained 
fairly stable. at around 20 percent of the total active 
population, the tertiary sector (services) has increased 
its weight at the expense of agriculture and mining (the 
primary sector): it represented 35 percent in 1940 and 
65 percent in 1980; the primary sector has decreased 
from 43 to 18 percent in the same period. 

The occupational structure of the population has 
varied concomitantly and while the percentage of pro- 
fessionals and technicians, as well as manual workers, 
has remained fairly stable, the proportion of sales- 
persons and office employees has grown from 14 
percent in 1960 to 27 percent in 1980 and the per- 
centage of fishermen, miners, and agricultural 
workers has decreased from 29 percent in 1960 to 17 
percent in 1980. 

From the point of view of the geographical distri- 
bution of economic activities, there have been no impor- 
tant modifications in the 1960s and 1970s. The 
metropolitan region, where the capital Santiago is 
located, continues to be the development center of 
the country, contributing more than one-third of those 
active in the tertiary sector, which is the sector with 
the highest productivity. This excessive centralism has 
traditionally posed serious problems, since it has 
brought about not only a concentration of economic 
activities, but also disparities in per capita social invest- 
ment, thus limiting the economic growth of many 
regions. A key element of the present development 
strategy is therefore the regionalization of the country. 
Twelve regions, plus a metropolitan area, have been 
delimited since 1974, each with its own administrative 
System and also with autonomy in decision making. 
These changes in the administration of the nation have 
been defined in accordance with the subsidiary role that 
the state has adopted since the mid-1970s. In contrast 
to the period 1930-70, which showed an increasing 
intervention of the state in the economy, the role of the 
State at present is to carry out only those functions 
Which cannot be performed by the private sector, either 
because of their nature or because of their inter- 
dependence with other functions. 

The stated objectives of this development strategy 
are mainly to reach a steady economic growth and 
to facilitate social development in concordance with 
economic growth. Several factors have been identified 
as being important for the achievement of these goals 
and, among them, the improvement of human capital is 
considered to be essential. The new educational policies 
include changes in the regular system and also in adult 
education for the provision of vocational qualification. 
Educational administration is becoming more decen- 
tralized. A curriculum reform is being implemented 
ànd new study plans and programs were introduced 
in 1980 in primary education and in 1983 at the second- 
ary level. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The main goals of the educational system have remained 
fairly stable at least since the 1920s. Traditionally, the 
state has emphasized equal opportunity of access to 
education for all citizens, mainly in order to lower 
the percentage of illiteracy (28.8 percent in 1940, 11.7 
percent in 1970, and 6.8 percent in 1984) and to ensure 
that everybody completes primary education. Presently, 
priority is still given to primary education to ensure that 
all Chileans complete at least this level of schooling. 
In addition, the education effort is oriented towards 
preschool education and towards broadening the possi- 
bilities of obtaining a specialized training, either through 
postprimary qualification programs or studies at the 
tertiary level. 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


The structure of the regular educational system in 1980 
has existed in its main features since 1966 and includes 
6 years of preprimary schooling (ages 0 to 6), divided 
into three levels: nursery. middle level, and transition; 
8 years of compulsory primary school, in which the first 
4 vears use a global methodology: 4 years of secondary 
school, with two branches: academic and vocational, 
both with equal right of access to the university; and 3 
to 7 years of higher education, which were until 1980 
the responsibility of Chile's eight universities. i 

During the 1980s, a new structure is being im- 
plemented. The main differences with the one pre- 
viously described are found in the postprimary alterna- 
tives planned, which will be more varied and more 
appropriate to the needs of the labor market, and, most 
importantly, at the secondary and tertiary levels of the 
system. Secondary education will no longer be divided 
into academic and vocational but there will be one cycle 
of two years of general secondary (grades 9 and 10), 
after which students will choose between another cycle 
of two more years of general secondary education or 
vocational training, left in private hands. As for higher 
education, the modifications had already been put into 
practice in 1981. Universities are no longer the sole 
bodies offering professional training, but other edu- 
cational institutions may do so too, with the exception 
of 12 careers (leading to traditional professions such as 
law, medicine, architecture, and engineering) which can 
only be taught by universities. Several new universities 
were created in 1981, based upon the provincial cam- 
puses of existing ones. 

The number of students enrolled in the system 
increased steadily from 1940 to 1985, but the more 
accelerated rates have occurred in different periods in 
the four levels defined (see Figs. 1. 2. 3). Thus, the 
largest increase in primary enrollment took place 
between 1960 and 1965, in secondary enrollment, 
between 1965 and 1970, and at the university level, 
between 1970 and 1975. The slight decrease in primary 
enrollment observed in 1975-85 is due to external 
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Figure 1 7 
Primary-school enrollment 1940-85* 


a Data grouped according to the structure of the system in 1980 


factors, mainly to a decreasing birth rate. Preprimary 
schooling, even if the number of children enrolled has 
increased from about 5,000 in 1940 to 221,812 in 1984, 
still absorbs only a limited Proportion of the children 
aged 0 to 6. 

As for retentivity, in 1970 the educational system 
absorbed 94 percent of children aged 7 to 14, 60 percent 
of 15- to 16-year-old students, and 32 percent of the 
population aged 17-18. The equivalent Percentages had 
been 71, 28, and 12 percent 17 years before. 

In 1970, 114 percent of the relevant age group was 
enrolled in primary school. Pedagogical retardation is 
a serious problem in Chilean education, caused, among 


other factors, by grade repeating. Already in grade 1, 
this phenomenon affected 32 percent of the children 
enrolled in 1970, and it became more severe in grades 
5 and 6, which matriculated 47 Percent of children who 


were one or more years older than the modal age 
for those grades. Even though high, these percentages 
represent an improvement in the Situation of two dec- 
ades before, when the figure was already above 60 
percent in grade 1. 


Educational opportunities for males and females have 
traditionally been equal in Chile. The Proportion of 
boys was slightly the higher in primary school (52 per- 
cent in 1980) and that of girls the higher at the secondary 
level (53 percent in 1980), mainly in the academic track, 
where the female percentage was 56 in 1980. At univer- 
sity. the situation, which was definitively more favorable 
for males in 1940 (who then represented 75 percent of 
the total enrollment), has changed, and in 1980 some 
59 percent of students were male. 

In nonformal education, action has been rather lim- 
ited in scope and impermanent. Universities have 
contributed through their special community extension 
programs. among which orchestras, ballet corps, choirs, 
theater groups, television channels, and radio stations 
deserve special mention over and above the many 


Courses on subjects of general cultural interest which 
they habitually offer. 
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The Ministry of Education provides nonformal edu- 
cation both for schoolchildren and for adults. For chil- 
dren, provision is mainly through the Center for Ont- 
of-school Education, which coordinates all free-time 
clubs existing in schools. For adults, activities are mainly 
literacy campaigns and distance education programs 
and also a "school for parents." which aims at promoting 
family education in the schools. 


J. Administration 


At the beginning of the 1980s. the administration and 
supervision of the system was undergoing. diasue 
changes. The consolidation of the new administrative 
structure of the country had strengthened the functions 
ofthe mayors and municipalities, and the administration 
of public schools, which had traditionally been in hr 
hands of the Ministry of Education. was uos passes 
over to the municipalities. These changes will have : 
strong impact on education since public schools seme 
the highest percentage of students—both at primary and 
secondary levels. The remaining students attend private 
schools, which are mostly dependent on the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for enan 
lishing educational policies, for producing technica: 
norms, and for supervising. orienting, and bii i ME 
public and private education through its specialized 
departments, namely the subsecretaryship of education. 
the general directorship, and the superintendency- 
Within each region, the Ministry has delegated its pa 
tions of planning and supervising activities to the 
regional secretaries of the Ministry of pec 4 
Regional secretaries coordinate their action both with 
the Ministry through the superintendency of education 
and with the regional planning and coordinating Su 
Tetaries, who act as advisors to the intendent, the highest 
Tegional authority. From the regional level, certain 
Powers are delegated to the provincial level and in 
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turn to the community and school levels. For example, 
responsibility for the administration of primary and 
secondary public schools now lies with the municipal 
authority. Schools are responsible for carrying out the 
teaching-learning process. School principals have cer- 
lain responsibilities for the administration of personnel 
and the curriculum. They may, for example, adapt the 
curriculum according to the characteristics and needs of 
the students. 


4. Finance 


The resources invested in public education come mainly 
from the central government (the state budget), from 
regional and community organs, from grants from the 
private sector, and from income originating in the 
Schools themselves. Private schools are supported by 
student fees and by fiscal subsidies when the schools are 
free. Recently, contributions from municipalities and 
private bodies have increased with the transfer of 
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responsibility for schools to these bodies. Self-financing 
has become particularly important in the universities, 
and several recent legal acts will gradually diminish 
the contribution of the state to higher education. The 
Proportion of the state budget devoted to education was 
15.4 percent in 1985 (17 percent in 1940, 12 percent in 
1955. and 21 percent in 1970). As a percentage of GNP, 
the allocation has been between 3.5 and 4.5 percent 
Over the 15 years to 1980. The allocation of the budget 
among the various levels in the system was the following 
in 1985: 7 percent for preprimary, 52 percent for 
Primary, 21 percent for secondary, and 20 percent for 


higher education. 


3. Supply of Personnel 


Teacher training has always been given great emphasis 
in Chile. The first public institution created for pre- 
Paring teachers for secondary education (the Instituto 


Pedagógico) was founded in 1889 and was part of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Humanities of the University 
of Chile. From then until 1980, the training of sec- 
ondary-school teachers was entirely in the hands of 
the universities and was regarded as postsecondary 
education. This training lasted 5 years, during which 
prospective teachers studied general subjects, but, in 
particular, specialized in one or two specific disciplines 
which they would later teach and in which they received 
special pedagogical training. 

Primary teachers, on the other hand, were trained in 
normal schools until 1966, and afterwards (1967-80) in 
the existing universities. Normal schools belonged to the 
vocational branch of secondary education and primary 
teachers received their professional training at the same 
time as secondary schooling. Preschool teachers and 
teachers for handicapped children were trained at the 
universities until 1980. From 1981, not only universities 
but also other institutions of postsecondary education 
could prepare teachers for all levels of the system. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, there was, in general, 
no shortage of teachers and the teaching functions were 
performed to a large extent by persons who were quali- 
fied. In 1985, for example, 84 percent of teachers in 
secondary schools had a university degree in education, 
4 percent had a university degree but not in education, 
and 12 percent had no degree. The distribution of 
qualified personnel is still uneven and some provinces, 
mainly in rural areas, are at a disadvantage in this 
respect. 

Inservice training for educational personnel is pro- 
vided by the Center for Inservice Training, Experi- 
mentation, and Educational Research of the Ministry 
of Education. Regional secretaries also provide training 
for teachers who have not obtained their degrees and, 
with the aid of universities, organize inservice training 
courses. 7 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


The main curriculum reform of recent decades took 
place between 1966 and 1970. The old curriculum was 
strongly content oriented. In the new curriculum, the 
number of subjects was reduced and emphasis was 
placed upon student behavior and skills. The new pro- 
grams included alternative contents, types of activity, 
and evaluation procedures. These alternatives gave 
teachers more freedom to carry out the teaching-learn- 
ing process in accordance with the characteristics of 
their students. N 

In primary education, there has been, and still is, one 
uniform, nationwide curriculum, starting with global 
activities and gradually becoming more subject 
centered. Secondary education was, and is, also nation- 
wide, but vocational tracks have different curricula 
which initially are largely the same as in the academic 
branch (70 percent of subjects) and later become more 


differentiated. 
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This curriculum was valid until 1980 in primary and 
until 1982 in secondary schools. The new study plans 
and programs place more emphasis on providing each 
student with opportunities to develop his or her own 
personality. : = ^ 

Since 1967, the Center for Inservice Training, Experi- 
mentation, and Educational Research of the Ministry of 
Education has had major responsibility for the planning 
and implementation of school curricula. The dis- 
semination of innovations usually starts within a limited 
number of schools and with special training for teachers, 
after which they are gradually extended to the whole 
system. 


7. Examinations 


The decision as to whether a student is to be promoted 
lies with teachers and is based normally upon the per- 
formance of students in different types of tasks, testing 
the objectives in specific subject fields. 

No special examinations exist in order to pass from 
one level of the system to another, except a nationwide 
examination that is held to select candidates for uni- 
versities (the admission rate in 1985 was approximately 
1:4). This examination consists of a battery of tests, 
including an aptitude test (verbal and mathematical 
reasoning) and several achievement tests which the 
student takes according to the subject matter(s) to be 
studied. The tests are administered throughout the 
country on common dates, and more than 90 percent 
of the students finishing secondary education take them. 
Universities then select their students from among those 
candidates who have obtained the highest scores in the 
tests and have the best average marks in secondary 
education. This system for selecting university students 
has been in existence since 1967. 


8. Educational Research 


The beginnings of educational research may be traced 
back to 1908 with the creation of a Laboratory for 
Experimental Psychology. a part of the Teachers Train- 
ing Institute (/nstituto Pedagógico) of the University of 
Chile. It has had a continuous development but its 
importance in decision making has been limited and 
only a few educational policies have been based upon 
the results of its research. These have included coor- 
dinated efforts to reduce grade repeating, the provision 
of textbooks to primary schools, and the implemen- 
tation of the entrance examination to Chilean uni- 
versities. 

From 1950. several research institutions, both public 
and private, were created whose work was to have an 
impact upon the reforms introduced in education after 
1960. Among them. two at the University of Chile stood 
out: the Institute for Education and the Institute for 
Statistical Research. At the Ministry of Education. the 
most important research organism was the Center for 
Inservice Training. Experimentation. and Educational 
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Research. founded in 1967. Among private institutions, 
the main one was the Center for Educational Research 
and Development (CIDE). created in 1965 and initially 
connected to the Catholic University. Educational 
research was given high priority in the 1960s since its 
importance in deciding and evaluating the changes that 
were taking place in education was widely recognized. 
During this period, the tendency was mainly to study 
educational achievement and the variables associated 
with it, the flow of students through the different levels 
of the system, and descriptive statistics of students using 
some psychological and sociological variables. 

During the 1970s, educational research became a 
more common activity in those universities having fac- 
ulties of education. The interest in determinants of 
achievement continued, but additionally dropout, lan- 
guage development. and the relationship between edu- 
cation and different elements in the social context were 
emphasized too. " 

The educational researchers’ meeting held in 1985 
showed that the main research issues at the beginning 
of the 1980s were achievement. preschool bacon 
nonformal education programs, teacher training. an 
higher education. 


9. Major Problems 


Since the 1960s, major efforts have been devoted to the 
quantitative expansion of the system, and increases In 
enrollment rates have been substantial. Despite this. 
compulsory primary education is still not a reality for 
all children. Efforts will have to be made in the 1980s 
and 1990s to increase enrollments not only in primary 
education but also in preschool and secondary edu- 
cation. 

A second major concern which will be of high import- 
ance in the next two decades is that of the quality 
of education. Many studies show serious discrepancies 
between the intended curriculum and the levels of ps 
dent achievement. The changes in the structure of me 
system, administration of schools, and curricula yoa 
were implemented at the beginning of the 1980s i 
as their ultimate goal the improvement of both wes 
quantitative and qualitative problems. Yet. educatio 
cannot be isolated from the whole social context. ga 
its growth will therefore depend to a large extent o t a; 
development that takes place in the other subsystem 
of Chilean society. The coming years will tell to ba 


extent the development strategies begun in the * 
1980s are successful. 
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China, People’s Republic of 
Dong Chun-cai 


China is one of the countries with the longest history. 
The Chinese people of various nationalities have, 
through joint efforts, created a brilliant culture. 
However. as a result of being degraded to a semicol- 
Onial, semifeudal society more than a hundred years 
4g0, China lagged behind other nations in culture and 
education. Since the founding of the People’s Republic 
Of China in 1949, tremendous historical changes have 
taken place, turning China into a socialist country which 
exercises people's democratic dictatorship under the 
leadership of the working class, based upon the alliance 
Of workers and peasants. 

China has a territory of about 9.6 million square 


ECE H 


kilometres (3.6 million square miles) with a total popu- 
lation of 1.008 million (not including the Taiwan Prov- 
ince) according to the census of 1982, of which 200 
million are in cities and towns while 800 million (or 80 
percent) are in rural areas. The high rate of population 
growth in the past was reduced to 1.46 percent in 1982 
owing to the effective birth control policy adopted in 
recent years. In the span of 30 years after its founding, 
the People’s Republic of China has achieved great suc- 
cess in political, economic, and cultural fields. Its 
national income in 1982 amounted to 424,700 million 
Renminbi yuan. An independent, fairly integrated 
socialist industrial complex and a system of national 
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China, People’s Republic of 


government in the early 1980s was planning to increase 
the amount appropriated for educational expenditure 
nationally and also the proportion in the state and local 
S git stipend system exists in higher education 
institutions and in secondary specialized and technical 
schools, to subsidize students who have financial prob- 
lems. The people's stipend System runs in parallel with 
the people's scholarship which was introduced to higher 
educational institutions in 1983. The aim of the people's 
scholarship is to encourage and assist those who have 
good conduct and academic achievement. 


4. Training of Educational Personnel 


Educational personnel comprises teachers, staff mem- 
bers, and workers. In 1982 they amounted to 
11.970.000, of which 9,420,000 were teachers. 

The key to improvement of educational quality lies 
in the improvement of teacher qualifications. As a result 
of the 10 years of turmoil in the so-called “Cultural 
Revolution", a large number of newly replenished 


! re unqualified, and hence the immediate 
task is to train and retrain teach 


training of teachers and e 
been initially established 


At the provincial and pr 
education or inservice teacher- 
alent to teachers’ colleges or sh 
colleges, are set up to be res 
of teachers and administrato: 
normal schools, and vocation 
level there are inservice teac 
the status of normal schools, 
the inservice training of pri 
staff members. Under the g 
training schools the teacher * 


» Colleges of 
training colleges, equiv- 
ort-cycle teacher-training 
ponsible for the training 
rs in secondary schools, 


ants and to charge them 
seminars”, thereb 


leading role in academic affairs. 


y be admitted to Postgraduate 


Programmes, released from work for advanced courses 
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or take part in relevant workshops or colloquia, thereoy 
improving their theoretical knowledge and protean 
competency. It is intended that new college faculty 
members will be mainly recruited and replenished from 
among postgraduates. 


5. Curriculum and Teaching Materials 


Teaching programmes (including curriculum and H 
number of teaching hours) for primary, secondary, an 
normal schools are formulated and promulgated by the 
Ministry of Education. For higher education nommen 
the ministry defines the guiding principles of the fea 
ing programmes and develops model plans as guides. 

Unified standard textbooks for primary and Es 
dary schools are compiled under the supervision of t d 
Ministry of Education; however, provinces, Lade 
palities, and local school systems can then compile ma 
own supplementary or native teaching materials, shou f 
they prove necessary. Unified standard textbooks a 
common core courses and specialized fone 
courses are developed and approved by the NURSE 
Education while universities and colleges can comp! 
some of their own. : ich is 

In an effort to create a new generation A the 
both socialist-minded and professionally qualifie dus 
Chinese schools and colleges at all levels attach B his 
importance to political and ideological work. To 
end they endeavour to: 


( LM ; ories 
(a) improve and strengthen teaching in Marxist the 
and moral education: 


Y ? for 
(b) foster the students’ love for their motherland, or 
the people, for labour, for science, an 


socialism; 

; : ; in 
(c) implement ideological and moral a raga 

Patriotism, 


collectivism, internationalism, 
communism; and 


: of 
(d) protect the students from the corrosive inler. 3 
bourgeois ideology, pernicious vestiges of feu 
‘sm, and other decadent ideologies. 


In recent years a morality course has been offered in 
Primary schools, beginning from the first grade. um 
Course in juvenile Self-cultivation is offered in the du- 
grade of junior high schools. To strengthen legal one 
gation, an elementary course in law is offered in p 
dary schools, [n addition to these courses. Pn 
emphasis is placed on coordination and cooperate 


in 
eet Schools and families and the society at large 
the common efforts to educate the young. 


; ciple 

‘hinese schools at all levels emphasize the princiP! 

of integrating theory with practice. In addition is 

lectures, group discussions, and laboratory mae 

ments, learning also takes place through field pn 
Social investigation and practice in production U' 
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course projects, and graduation projects or theses. In 
efforts to implement the principle of combining mental 
and physical work, productive work is an integral part 
of the teaching programmes. Students participate in 
part-study/part-work programmes to cultivate a healthy 
attitude towards labour, to foster respect and love for 
the working people, and to learn certain practical skills. 


6. Educational Research 


China has a long history in which numerous educa- 
tionists throughout the ages left an abundant edu- 
cational heritage. In 1956 the Ministry of Education 
established the Central Institute of Educational 
Research, whose policy and functions are to undertake 
theoretical and empirical research studies on the major 
issues in Chinese education while critically assimilating 
whatever is useful from ancient and contemporary 
Chinese and foreign educational thought and experi- 
ences, thereby establishing an integral system of socialist 
educational sciences. In 1982 there were professional 
full-time educational research institutions in 28 prov- 
inces, municipalities, and autonomous regions. There 
are education departments and pedagogy teaching and 
research units in all normal universities and teacher 
colleges, In all there are 45 educational research units 
in the country, with over 1,500 professional full-time 
research workers. The Chinese Association of Edu- 
cation was established in 1978, with local branches 
subsequently founded in every province, municipality, 
and autonomous region. Under its supervision 19 pro- 
fessional learned societies in such fields as pedagogy, 
educational psychology, history of education, com- 
parative education, and Marxist-Leninist theories of 
education have been set up. By 1982 much work had 
been accomplished in the collection and publication of 
televant data and information, in the translation of 
World classics on education, and in research of current 
Practical problems. Educational books and textbooks 
have also been compiled and published. The Chinese 
Higher Education Society was formally founded in May 
1983, and higher education research units all over the 
Country now number 200. As a result, research in higher 
education has been strengthened further. 


7. Major Problems 

Although great progress has been made in Chinese 

€ducation, there are still problems and many lessons to 
€ drawn. The following are among the major problems 

Which demand studies and solutions during the 1980s 
and 1990s: 


(a) reforming the system of education step-by-step in a 
planned way, to coordinate it with the reforms in 
the systems of labour and employment, personnel, 


and wages, and to establish a socialist education 
system suited to China's conditions and the needs 
of national modernization; 


(b) universalizing primary education prior to 1990. The 
emphasis should be placed on the popularization 
and reform of rural education; 


(c) reforming the structure of secondary education. 
General senior high school needs to be readjusted 
and vocational and technical education developed 
at all levels, so that there will be a rational relation- 
ship between general education and vocational edu- 
cation. The problem of providing higher learning 
and employment opportunities for high-school 
graduates must also be tackled; 


(d) allocating more resources to improve teacher train- 
ing. Teachers’ training and their further devel- 


opment should be given the highest priority; 


Q 


improving the quality of higher education while at 
the same time developing its quantity, introducing 
different levels of school, diversified programme 
requirements and various forms of education. 
Readjustments and reforms should be made in the 
programming of departments and specialities, and 
in administrative systems: 


(f) further strengthening of literacy programmes to 
raise the scientific and cultural levels of the Chinese 
nation. Earnest efforts will be made to strengthen 
workers’ education in coordination with the current 
all-staff training in factories and other enterprises. 
to develop diversified forms of farmers’ spare-time 
education in terms of the needs of agricultural pro- 
duction, and to develop various kinds of adult 
higher education including evening colleges, cor- 
respondence universities, radio and television uni- 
versities, workers’ universities, and institutions for 
administrators; 


(g) projecting and planning professional personnel. 
The State Planning Committee, the Ministry of 
Labour and Personnel, and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should, together with other relevant depart- 
ments, take up the forecasting and planning of 
professional personnel in order to develop edu- 
cation in a planned and structured way. 
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Colombia 


Colombia 
J. Mora 


ia is the only South American country which 
ar the Asiatic as well as the Pacific. With a land 
area of 1,138,382 square kilometers (439,530 square 
miles), it is the fourth largest country in South America. 

Colombia can be regarded as an archipelago of seven 
macroregions with particular social, economic, and cul- 
tural characteristics. It is classified as a socioecon- 
omically dependent capitalist nation, whose social 
structure is represented by a pyramid made up of four 
social classes: an upper class consisting of 9.2 percent 
of the population, a middle class of 30.5 percent of 
the population, a lower class of 60.3 percent of the 
population, and a marginal class representing 6.8 per- 
cent of the population. 

In 1982 Colombia had an estimated population of 
26.7 million and an estimated per capita gross domestic 
product (GDP) of us$1,100. It was considered to be a 
medium-sized middle-income country. 

The demographic structure has undergone significant 
changes. The net rate of population growth dropped 
from 3.2 per thousand inhabitants in 1964 to 2.0 by 
1978. In 1951, some 31.6 percent of the Colombian 
population lived in urban areas and 61.4 percent in rural 
areas. In contrast, in 1980, some 65.4 percent of the 
population was urban and 34.6 percent was rural. These 
changes evidence a high rate of migration from the 
country to the cities, resulting from the better living 
conditions to be found in the urban areas. The 1985 
census seems to suggest a geographical redistribution of 
population due to political and social unrest. 

Economically, Colombia saw a net average annual 
increase in GDP of 6 percent from 1970 to 1979. The 
structure of production and consumption evidences 
signs of an economy in the process of transformation 
through urbanization and industrialization 
income is concentrated in a few hands: 7 
the population receive only 25 percent of 
income. 


. However, 
5 percent of 
the national 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The Colombian educational system is based on the 
social and economic structure of the country. Histori- 
cally, education in Colombia was developed on Spanish, 
French, and, recently, North American patterns without 
the required adjustment to the needs and characteristics 
ofthe country. A major aim of the National Educational 


Plan (1982) is to train the labor force required for the 
development of the country. 


Secondary schools offer 
the humanities, sciences, 
commercial education. Th 
train students to join the 
education if they have t 
tutions of higher educat 


programs which emphasize 
pedagogy, and technical or 
ese programs are intended to 
work force, or to enter higher 
he opportunity to do so, Insti- 
ion train technologists and pro- 
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fessionals in various fields, according to the needs of 
ntry. : ] 
Mite National Development Plan (1982) emphasizes 
policies oriented toward the improvement of the gany 
of education, particularly for younger children and ^ j 
adults, and gives priority to the rural sector of the 
lation. . 
Phe national language of the country is Spanish ands 
with the exception of a few programs for the en 
population in the Andes, education is carried ae = 
Spanish with the introduction of English and French as 
options for a foreign language. 


2. General Structure and Scope of the Educational 
Effort 


ionin C ia is ined 
The responsibility for education in Colombia is outline 
in Article 41 of the Constitution as follows: 


Freedom of education is guaranteed. The state shall VÉ 
however, the supreme inspection and care of i decl 
learning, public and private, in order to secure a "€ Sud 
of the social purposes of culture and the best intelle 


ESCO 
moral, and physical development of the student. (UNES 
1955 p. 170) 


Article 120 includes as the responsibility of the Leo 
dent of the republic, as chief of state and supro 
administrative authority, *. . . to regulate, guide. a : 
supervise public instruction" (Franco and Tunnermar 
1978 p. 209). sal 

Public educational programs have been, in generas 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Education. at 
of these programs, however, are the responsibility. " 
other ministries, For example, the National Lean 
Service, a program which offers opportunities for py 
vice training to workers from different sectors p 
economy, is the responsibility of the Ministry of Lab ms 
and the Ministry of Health offers educational program? 
directed towards the improvement of family life. , al 

According to Decree 088, dated 1976, the nationa’ 
System of education includes three forms of educatio? 
formal, nonformal, and informal education. » 

Formal education is structured in a sequence of reg- 
ular school periods With an established curriculum pt 
tent in each. School periods are integrated into pe 
levels of education: preschool, basic (five years at ie 
mary and four of secondary education), midd er 
vocational and intermediate-professional, and high 
education. 


Nonformal education is not structured in eines 
Periods nor does it have a curriculum sequence. It 


nt 
not offer degrees and is considered to compleme 
formal education. 


Informal education 
tural values and to 
access to culture in 


: -— iffuse cul" 
aims to identify and diffuse di 
promote massive opportunities 
general. 
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Since 1960. the Colombian government has made a 
significant effort to expand and improve educational 
opportunities. In the period 1964 to 1977, the rates 
of increase in enrollment was 92 percent for primary 
education, 314 percent for secondary education, and 52 
percent for higher education. As a result of this effort, 
from 1964 to 1978 the percentage of the economically 
active population which did not receive education 
diminished from 27.1 percent to 16.4 percent, and 
the percentage of the same category of the population 
which received education above the primary level 
increased from 12.3 percent to 28.7 percent (Colombia 
1979). 

Despite these developments, the educational system 
faces serious problems which the state is trying to solve. 
The rate of illiteracy is still high. as is the rate of school 
dropout. Of each 100 children of school age (7-14), 80 
attend primary school and only 32 finish this cycle. The 
Situation is worse in rural areas than in urban areas. 
Only 37.2 percent of children of secondary-school age 
attend school and most of the opportunities are con- 
centrated in the urban areas. Of each 1,000 children 
entering the first grade of primary school, 7 receive a 
degree in higher education. 

Under the National Integrated Plan for 1979 to 1982, 
educational policies emphasize: attention to the younger 
child, including assistance to the family; decreasing the 
dropout rate in, and improving the quality of, primary 
education; expansion and diversification of secondary 
education plus attention to the rural sector; promotion 
and support of research in higher education and ration- 
alization of the demand for educational opportunities 
at this level; and support of adult education through 
nonformal and informal opportunities. According to 
the national plan Development with Equity, 1982-86, 
educational policies emphasized the integration of for- 
mal and nonformal education at all levels in general and 
distance tertiary education. 

The private sector plays an important role in edu- 
cation in Colombia. In 1982, some 62.3 percent of 
the children enrolled in preschool education attended 
Private schools and 37.7 percent attended state schools. 
At the primary level. 86.1 percent of the children 
attended state schools and 13.9 percent attended private 
Schools, At the secondary level, 58.6 percent of the 
Students enrolled attended state schools and 41.4 per- 
cent attended private schools. In higher education, 41.8 
Percent of students attended private institutions and 
58.6 percent state institutions (Columbia, Ministerio de 
Educación Nacional 1982). 


3. Administration 


The reorganization of the educational sector established 
y decrees in 1968 and 1976 aims to centralize edu- 
Cational policies and finances and to decentralize the 
administration of education. The more recent edu- 
cational development plans are oriented toward the 


improvement of the quantity and quality of educational 
opportunities through the implementation of programs 
geared to respond to regional characteristics and edu- 
cational needs. They are also designed to achieve an 
adequate administrative. financial, and curricular struc- 
ture in accordance with the characteristics of the country 
resulting from its social, economic, and cultural devel- 
opment. 

One of the outstanding strategies for implementing 
administrative decentralization is educational mapping. 
Through the technique of school mapping. local admin- 
istrative units called Nuclei for Educational Devel- 
opment have been set up. A nucleus is composed of 
communities interrelated on a social, economic, and 
cultural basis. Several nuclei with similar characteristics 
constitute an educational district, the second-level 
administrative unit. A secretariat of education is the 
regional administrative entity of each of the 32 territorial 
units into which the country is divided. Each of these 
units is composed of several educational districts. The 
secretariats of education constitute the link between the 
region and the Ministry of Education. 

With the exception of special programs, educational 
administration is conducted through this structure. The 
educational map is still in the process of being 
implemented. 


4. Finance 


In 1970, some 13.6 percent of the total national budget 
was assigned to education; in 1975, it was 16.5 percent: 
and in 1980, it was 19.0 percent. The total amount 
of money that the government assigned to education 
increased by 163.2 percent in the period 1971-75 and 
by 220.0 percent from 1976 to 1980. By 1980, some 37.9 
percent of the total educational budget was dedicated 
to primary education, 21.2 percent to secondary edu- 
cation, and 22.1 percent to higher education. 

Beginning in 1971, Colombia embarked on a policy 
to centralize educational finance in the government 
while decentralizing responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the school system to the regional level. This 
policy is intended to empower the government to redress 
the severe regional inequities in the distribution of 
educational expenditure and opportunities due to the 
uneven development of the country’s administrative 
units. As a result of this policy, by 1980, the proportion 
of total public education expenditure contributed by the 
government reached 84 percent as compared with 65 
percent in 1970. . 

The government financial effort to increase edu- 
cational opportunity and to improve educational quality 
is based on Law 46 of 1971 (Situado Fiscal. translated as 
“tax allowance") and Law 43 of 1975 (Nationalization). 
The Situado Fiscal requires that at least 11.1 percent of 
the ordinary income of the government be allocated 
to expenditure on primary education. Nationalization 
requires that one-half of the sales tax returnable to the 
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22 municipalities, which are departmental capitals, and 
to the Special District of Bogota be transferred to the 
Ministry of Education as financial assistance to secon- 
dary education. f 

The government administers financial resources at 
the regional level through regional educational funds, 
which are supervised directly by the National Ministry 
of Education. 


5. Supplying Personnel 


Primary-school teachers are trained in normal schools, 
a type of secondary school whose curriculum includes 
four years of general education and two years of special- 
ized learning for the teaching of all subjects at the 
primary level. A few specialized programs have been 
created in the faculties of education of private univer- 
sities. By 1977, there were 209 normal schools, 163 state 
schools, and 46 private schools. Almost every territorial 
unit has its normal school. 

The academic level of the normal school is one of the 
lowest among the different types of secondary school. 
To remedy this deficiency the National Ministry of 
Education offers training in the form of inservice train- 
ing and “professionalization” programs. The first is 
intended to supplement or complement normal-school 
education, the second to offer professional training to 
teachers who have not finished normal school. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, there were more 
normal-school graduates than the educational system 
requires. 

Secondary-school teachers are trained at the national 
and state universities. After four years of schooling and 
approved studies, the student receives the degree of 
Licenciado in one particular subject area. Professionals 
from various fields, particularly technical ones, join the 
educational system to work mainly in the diversified 
schools (those with various curriculum alternatives 
which allow students to chose a technical speciality and 
obtain employment after graduation in case they are 
not able to enter an institution of higher education or 
are not interested in doing so). At present, there are 48 
institutions which train secondary-school teachers, 26 
of which are state and 22 private. 

University faculties are made up of professionals from 
different fields of knowledge. The institutions of higher 
education promote the academic advancement of the 
staff through the financing of their graduate studies 
within the country and overseas. Also, the Colombian 
Institute for Educational Credit and Technical Studies 
Overseas offers loans and scholarships to teachers who 
are supported and recommended b 
where they work. 

Most of the teachers who serve in adult-education 
Programs are graduates of normal schools and have 
often taken additional teache:-training courses specifi- 
cally for this purpose. 


y the institutions 
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6. Educational Research 


In the 1970s, the lack of sufficient basic and applied 
educational research has been identified as one of the 
main problems the educational system has to solve. Few 
efforts have been made to respond to the need for 
information concerning regional characteristics and 
problems. ; 

Asan example of an attempt to fulfill these needs, the 
socioeducational research developed by the National 
Ministry of Education as part of the Integrated Rural 
Development Program can be mentioned. Evaluative 
studies of normal schools and technical education have 
also been developed as well as several studies to char- 
acterize primary-school teachers and their role deam! 
cators. There is not, however, a system of educationa 
research which fulfills national needs. dn 

Some universities, through their graduate-studies 
programs, supply information, mainly of a survey type. 
to the regions and localities from which these graduate 
students come. This information is then used } or 
regional-planning purposes. The graduate programs E 
educational administration have made a noteworthy 
contribution in this respect. 


7. Major Problems 


: Pe e 
Several references point to the following as the oun: 
acute problems the educational system should attemp 
to solve in the 1980s and 1990s. 


. e 

(a) The great cultural differences derived from [m 
social and economic inequalities among 
population. 

(b) The lack of basic and applied educational research 
particularly in the socioeconomic and curricu i 
areas, tO adjust the curriculum to region 
characteristics, 

4 i Y i ams 

(c) The lack of coordination between literacy progt@ 

and nonformal educational activities. 


(d) The low academic quality of educational personnel: 
(e) Insufficient 


for young?" 
children. 


educational services 


(f) Insufficient educatio 


; ~ rural 
nal opportunities for the ru 
sector of the popula 


tion. 
(g) The lack of a Teliable system of information. 
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Congo 
V. Senga-Nsikazolo and A. Makonda 


The People's Republic of the Congo is situated in central 
Africa, astride the equator, on the Atlantic coast. It has 
à population of about 1,600,000 in an area of 342.000 
square kilometres ( 132,046 square miles) and an average 
density of 5 inhabitants per square kilometre. The 
Congo is bordered by Gabon to the west, Cameroon 
and the Central African Republic to the north, Zaire 
to the east, and the Angolan enclave of Cabinda to the 
extreme southwest. : ; 

The country gets its name from the ancient kingdom 
of the Congo. which extended over the southern part 
of the Congo, east Zaire, and north Angola. It has long 
been inhabited, as archeological remains dating from 
the palaeolithic period show. The Pygmies were prob- 
ably the first inhabitants. followed by successive waves 
of Bantu peoples. As well as the chieftainries in the 
north, it had three kingdoms: Kongo, Tyo, and Teke. 
It was the ruler of the Teke kingdom. Ontkoo (or 
Makoko), who. together with the French explorer 
Savorgnan de Brazza. signed the treaty of Mbé, which 
Was to lead to the colonization of the future People's 
Republic of the Congo by France, from 1880. The 
Present shape of the country results from a redis- 
tribution of territory by the colonial powers at the end 
Of the nineteenth century in which the land situated on 
the right bank of the River Congo and of its principal 
tributary, the Oubangui, was allotted to France. 

After 75 years of colonization, as part of French 
Equatorial Africa (which also included Gabon, the Cen- 
tral African Republic, and Chad), the Congo became 
Independent in August 1960. The liberal economic poli- 
Cies and the encouragement of foreign investment prac- 
tised by the leaders of the first republic were unable to 

ring about economic recovery or to halt the growth of 
Urban unemployment. A popular rising took place in 
1963 and the new rulers preached "scientific socialism 
aS their “basic principle” and established political and 
diplomatic links with socialist countries. But the worsen- 
ing economic recession. due to the total absence of 
Investment, sociopolitical anarchy, and discontent in 

* army, brought about an insurrection in July 1968. 

© new president. Marien Ngouabi, officially adopted 

arxism- Leninism and, as a result. introduced the fol- 
lowing changes. among others: creation of the Parti 
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a 
congolais du travail (Workers! Party). transformation 
of the Congo into a people's republic, restructuring of 
the mass organizations, and promulgation of a new 
Constitution. The assassination of President Marien 
Ngouabi in March 1977 did not call into question the 
ideological choice of the country. The Party Military 
Committee, which was set up as an exceptional measure 
after his death, and was led by General Yhombi- 
Opango, made way (from February 5. 1979) for normal 
administrative and political structures under the lead- 
ership of Colonel Sassou-Nguesso. 

In economic terms, one of the country's greatest 
assets is its forests, which cover about 60 percent of the 
territory; for many years, especially between 1955 and 
1974, timber was the chief export. Despite over- 
exploitation of the southern forests, nearer to the Atlan- 
tic and to the main roads, there are still 10 million 
hectares of untouched forests, which in any case are 
renewable, thanks to retimbering and the spontaneous 
regeneration of certain species. The importance of the 
forests partly explains the relative unimportance of agri- 
culture, to which less than 1 percent of the national 
territory is given over. The traditional gathering econ- 
omy is no longer able to feed a rapidly growing and 
increasingly urban population and there is ever-increas- 
ing dependence on imported foodstuffs. Although the 
soil ison the whole ill-suited to agriculture and intensive 
stock farming (the absence of adequate grazing lands, 
and the tsetse fly, hinder the rearing of bovines), there 
is great potential for the development of many equa- 
torial and tropical crops: coffee, cocoa, oil palm, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, cassava, maize, groundnuts, bananas, 
various vegetables, etc. As a result of the serious defi- 
ciencies in this area, the authorities have declared agri- 
culture their “top priority". The 500,000 or so Congolese 
peasants also deplore the difficulties they encounter in 
moving their produce because of the lack of roads. 
Indeed. in addition to the River Congo and some of its 
tributaries in the north, and two railway lines in the 
south, the country had less than 500 kilometres of tarred 
roads in 1983. 

Nevertheless, there have been prospects of economic 
recovery for several years, thanks to increased offshore 
oil production. After a long period of underproduction, 
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oil and gas have experienced a fairly spectacular boom: 
whereas in 1978 oil represented only about 60 percent 
of total exports, it easily exceeded 90 percent in 1980. 
Judicious use of the profits made from the sale of “black 
gold” should make it possible to place the economy on 
a sounder footing, in particular through the reor- 
ganization of agriculture and by increasing the con- 
tribution—at present symbolic—of the industrial sector 
to the gross domestic product (GDP). 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational System 
1.1 Formal Education 
The Congolese educational system, which is greatly 
influenced by the French system, has been modified, 
and reforms are being introduced in the early 1980s. It 
is organized as shown in Fig. 1. 

The preschool stage is still very limited. The 10-year 
basic stage, which is obligatory, is divided into two 


levels. The first level lasts six years (grades 1-6), cor- 
responding to primary education. The second level lasts 
four years (grades 7-10). On entry to the second level, 
students choose between general education (in colleges 
of general and polytechnical education, or CEGP) and 
vocational training (in vocational centres, or CP). The 
secondary stage lasts three years, and the choice is again 
between general education (in specialized secondary 
schools, or ESES) and vocational training (in secondary 
centres for vocational training, or CSFP). The higher 
stage, of variable length, is based on the faculties and 
institutes of Marien Ngouabi University. 

More than 30 percent of the population attends 
school. Between 1965 and 1980, the school population 
tripled, increasing from 184,641 to 556,212 pupils and 
students. 

At primary level, the attendance rate is nearly 100 
percent of the relevant age groups, which is comparable 
to that of industrial countries; in black Africa, perhaps 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 
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only Gabon has a similar attendance rate. Beyond the 
primary level, the increase in numbers is particularly 
spectacular at basic, second level and in the general 
secondary schools, since from 1965 to 1980 numbers 
have increased 12 times in the colleges of general and 
polytechnical education and more than 20 times in the 
general secondary schools. There has also been a con- 
siderable increase in the number choosing technical 
education: in 1965, there were only about 2,500 pupils 
in technical education, and in 1980, nearly 13,000. Simi- 
larly, the number of university students increased from 
less than 1,000 in 1967 to nearly 7,000 in 1980. 

However, it is clear that a developing country with 
serious economic problems would not be able to extend 
its educational system so greatly and so quickly without 
difficulty. Human, financial, and material resources 
have not been able to keep pace with this rapid expan- 
sion of the educational system. 

The shortage of teachers is revealed by a student/ 
teacher ratio of more than 50—in fact, a misleading 
figure, as classes of 100, 120, or even 150 are sometimes 
found. The situation is made worse by the fact that 
teachers lack qualifications: of the 6,852 teachers in 
basic, first-level schools in 1980, only 2,203 were quali- 
fied; in basic, second-level schools in the same year, 
there were only 350 qualified teachers out of a total of 
2.243 teachers. In addition, both premises and equip- 
ment are extremely inadequate, quantitatively and 
qualitatively. The possession of a laboratory is a privi- 
lege which only a small minority of establishments 
enjoy. The shortage of premises has led, especially in 
urban areas, to a shift system, where the same classroom 
is occupied by one group of pupils in the morning and 
another in the afternoon. 

It should also be noted that this impressive expansion 
has been almost exclusively in the least costly branches, 
those requiring minimal investment in equipment. This 
accounts for the excessive growth of general education 
Compared with technical and vocational training. In 
1980, while 130,000 pupils were enrolled at colleges of 
general education, only 5,000 attended technical col- 
leges and only one-third of these were in the industrial 
Sections. These figures help to explain the profound 
discrepancy between the products of the school system 
and actual personnel needs: the schools produce many 
People with no vocational qualifications, while the 
National economy suffers from a shortage of specialists 
in many industrial sectors. 

Another consequence of expanding education with- 
Out the necessary financial, material, or human 
Tesources is a lowering of educational standards. Thus, 
Of the 383,018 pupils in primary schools in 1980, 95,134, 
Or more than one-quarter of the total, were repeating 
a year; the pass rates for the two main examinations, 

€ certificate of general studies and the baccalauréat 
Were, again in 1980, 23.80 and 20.40 percent respect- 
ively; of 1,000 children admitted to basic, first-level 
Schools in 1972, only about 1 in 10 went on to the second 
evel without repeating a year. 


1.2 Nonformal Education 

With about 250,000 people, or one-third of the adult 
population, officially registered as illiterate, literacy is a 
national priority. Despite undoubted efforts (the Congo 
was awarded prizes three times during the International 
Literacy Campaigns of 1970, 1975, and 1981), the lit- 
eracy effort suffers from the lack of a coherent and 
consistent policy, which is revealed by, among other 
things, the erratic variation in the number of literate 
persons, literacy teachers, and literacy centres between 
1966 and 1980. For example, the number of people 
attending literacy courses was 9.505 in 1966, 24,792 in 
1971, 13,705 in 1974, 20,053 in 1976, and 6,899 in 1980. 
It seems therefore that, compared with the total need, 
the achievement of literacy efforts is still marginal. 

On the other hand, the very high social demand for 
education is shown in the growth of evening classes for 
adults. These courses, for which a fee is charged and 
which are taught by professional teachers, who in this 
way supplement their incomes, are above all a means 
of obtaining diplomas, in order to accelerate social and 
professional advancement. 

Faced with the shortcomings of formal vocational 
training mentioned above (Sect. 1.1), or because highly 
specialized techniques are required, more and more 
firms are themselves undertaking the training and 
retraining of their employees; such internal training 
schemes are particularly well-developed in banks, post 
and telecommunications, the railways, etc. 

Finally, there are direct apprenticeships in some tra- 
des (shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, ivory workers, car 
mechanics, hairdressers, etc.). This type of training is 
still little known about, for want of studies and ad hoc 
legislation. 


2. Administration and Finance 


Since education was nationalized in 1965, there has been 
no private education in the Congo, and the Ministry of 
National Education supervises the whole of the edu- 
cational system. The only exceptions to this rule are a 
very small number of professions requiring very special- 
ized training (the police, army, and post and 
telecommunications). $ 

Apart from supervision of higher education estab- 
lishments by the rectorate of Marien Ngouabi Univer- 
sity, education is managed at the national level by 
seven general directorates, OT similar bodies, which are 
respectively responsible for basic education, secondary 
education, examinations, orientation and cooperation, 
school administration, lifelong education and literacy, 
educational research, and school planning and docu- 
mentation. The national capital (Brazzaville) and the 
nine administrative regions are governed, for edu- 
cational purposes, by regional directorates of education. 
The relative precariousness of educational admin- 
istrative structures should be noted: they often last only 
as long as a government. 
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Table 1 ’ 
Expenditure on education, 1980 
Millions of ‘ 
CFA francs % 
Administration 953.0 "es 
Primary education 7,611.4 34. 
Secondary education 6,230.6 2545 
Higher education 5,415.5 24.74 
Beginning-of-year grant 1,103.9 5.05 
Various transfers 299.7 1.38 
Other ministries 274.8 1.26 
Total 21,888.9 100.00 


In 1980, public expenditure on education rose to 
21,898 million Congolese francs—about 25 percent of 
the state budget or 11 percent of GDP—and was divided 
as shown in Table 1. More than 75 percent of the total 
was spent on salaries and study grants. 

As the money provided by the state is not sufficient 
to enable the school system to function satisfactorily, 
pupils’ parents have for many years contributed towards 
expenses. They do so in the framework of “mass creative 
action”, which takes the form of building and equipping 
classrooms, as well as meeting the costs of schooling 
(uniform, supplies, examination fees, etc.). It is impos- 
sible to quantify precisely this parental participation 
in education financing, but in some years many more 
schools have been built by the people than by the state. 


3. Teachers 


Ideally, Congolese teachers are trained as follows. Pri- 
mary-school teachers receive three years’ training and 
teach in basic. first-level schools (primary schools). The 
competitive entrance examination for teacher-training 
colleges is open to candidates who have completed 10 
years of basic education and who hold the certificate of 
general education (BEMG). 

Teachers in basic, second-level schools have com- 
pleted their secondary education, and received two 
years’ university training (at the Ecole normale supér- 
ieure, or Higher Institute of Educational Science). They 
are specialists in one or two subjects. 

The third group of teachers consists of those who 
teach in secondary schools: they are admitted to the 
university on the basis of the baccalauréat and receive 
four years' training in a given subject. 

Internal competitive examinations, followed by ad 
hoc training, enable teachers to move from one grade 
to another. [t must, however, be admitted that this 
structure is largely theoretical and corresponds only 
partly to reality. At present, there are still a large 
number of unqualified or very poorly qualified teachers: 
since the social demand for education has grown much 
faster than the output of teacher-training establish- 
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ments, the government has been forced to call upon 
people without the necessary qualifications. especially 
for the basic stage. Also. primary education is still 
suffering the consequences of the former policy of train: 
ing several categories of teachers for the same stage 
(instructors, senior instructors, assistant teachers, 
teachers); a vast retraining campaign has been in pro- 
gress for many years, with the aim of achieving a single 
body of primary-school teachers. : À 
Another serious problem is the loss of prestige of the 
teaching profession. The low level of salaries ana ps 
prospect of being sent to work in remote areas v 
courage the best candidates from taking up à qup 
in teaching. In addition, many teachers “abandon : 1 
chalk” for better paid—or simply more restful—jobs 2 
the private sector, or in more prestigious banens a 
the public service (finance, customs, army. party, m 
organizations, etc.). The need to revalue the TRAE 
profession is therefore becoming increasingly urgent. 


4. Curriculum Content, Teaching Methods, and 
Research 


Primary- and secondary-school curricula are drawn 2 
by the National Institute of Educational Research an 

Action (INRAP), which tries to involve teachers in ia 
task to varying degrees. In general, curricula s 
national; only primary-level geography is deliberate 
varied from one region to another. Apart from universa 
subjects such as the language of schooling. mathematics: 
science, history, geography, and physical education, 
special emphasis is placed on ideological training: Wi 
the basic stage, pupils join the National Pioneer? 
Movement, and at the secondary and higher SUBEN 
"social sciences", which systematically favour the Marx 
ist-Leninist world view, are taught. d 

The National Institute of Educational Research an 

Action is also responsible for producing the necessary 
Support material in the form of textbooks and poni 
odicals and for making corresponding methodologic?. 
commendations to teachers. However, the Congo i 
far from self-sufficient in educational matters and i$ us 
forced to use material published abroad, especially ' 

France. 


The National Institute of Educational Research m 
Action and the teacher-training establishments tY. g 
promote teaching methods likely to develop an acti = 
attitude to study and intellectual independence | 
pupils, but the fact that teachers are underqualified. i 


: es 
lack of teaching materials, and the overcrowded class is 
mean that in reality only traditional formal teaching 

possible. 


Basic research is Carried out mainly by the High" 
Institute of Educational Science (INSSED), which is @ 
Tesponsible for training school inspectors. educati? 
advisers, and teachers, Through the work of its teach? 
and the dissertations of its students. INSSED is laying ! 
foundations of Congolese educational research. 
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5. The Evolution of the "People's School” 


A description and explanation of the state of crisis 
within the Congo's educational system has been 
presented. It is interesting to note the background to the 
present situation. The school system has been analysed 
many times, and especially during a conference on 
education held at Brazzaville in 1970. In the manifesto 
adopted at the end of this conference, it was stated: 
"Existing schools produce Congolese who look to 
Europe in general and France in particular. They pro- 
duce citizens who have no confidence in themselves, nor 
in their compatriots." This admission, that Congolese 
Schools do not correspond to the reality of Congolese 
life, lay behind the decision to implement a "total, 
radical, and systematic reform" leading to the intro- 
duction of a "people's school", an entirely new edu- 
cational system whose main aim would be "to bring 
Schooling into close association with workers and 
industry". 

During the years following the conference, the label 
"people's school" was often attached to a series of 
educational initiatives, which were as sporadic as they 
were impromptu. It was not until 1977 that the decision 
was made to set to work on a project of reform, with 
technical and financial assistance from UNESCO and the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP). 
Thus, it was only then that the reform began in a 
Systematic and organized manner. 

One of the first steps towards the reform was to give 
it a legal basis and in November 1980 the People's 
National Assembly passed a law concerning the re- 
Organization of the Congolese educational system. To 
bring Congolese schools into line with the ideology and 
economic needs of the country, Article 2 of this law 
States: “The People's School prepares the child to enter 
Productive life. Its curriculum is drawn up with ref- 
erence to the qualitative and quantitative needs defined 
by the global national development plan.” In practical 
terms, this directive took the form of integrating the 
Sectorial national education plan in the 1982-86 five- 
Year plan. : ; 

Special emphasis is placed in schools on productive 
Work in order to instil into pupils "respect for and a 
Positive attitude towards work, to teach them the habits 
ànd norms of efficient working behaviour (team spirit, 
Sense of organization, reflection on working methods, 
respect for production norms and productivity), to 
direct their aspirations so that they coincide with the 
Needs of the country". 

Various steps have been taken to promote productive 
Work. First, a reference document was drawn up, defin- 
Ing the concept of productive work by attributing to it 
three main functions: an educational function through 
Integrating the teaching of theory with practical activity; 
àn economic function through the participation of the 
School in its own financing and in the national devel- 
Opment effort; and finally, a social function through 

€ integration of the school in its social and cultural 


environment. Workshops and seminars are organized 
for teachers, researchers, and administrators, in order 
to familiarize them, both in theory and in practice, 
with this concept of productive work. Each year the 
government makes available 40 million Congolese 
francs to provide 20 schools with agricultural equip- 
ment. Finally, a prize is awarded by the president of the 
Republic to the schools which do best in this area. 
Agriculture and stock-rearing are considered the most 
important parts of productive work, but school com- 
munities may also devote themselves to other activities 
such as crafts, the management of cooperatives, social 
and family economics, general home maintenance and 
repairs, etc. 

The reform also emphasizes the need to revalue the 
national languages. As in nearly all former French col- 
onies, the language of education is French and conse- 
quently, for many years, the use of the Congolese 
languages was banned and repressed. This left these 
languages in an underdeveloped state, characterized by 
an almost total lack of written material, the failure of 
the vocabulary to keep pace with the modern world, 
and with science in particular, and the lack of competent 
and experienced specialists. Under these circumstances, 
it is clearly impossible to replace French overnight by 
one or several Congolese languages. This is why it is 
planned to make the change gradually. The linguistics 
department of the university and INRAP are therefore 
undertaking the necessary research and drawing up 
educational support documents. They are working on 
two common languages, Lingala and Kituba (or Munu- 
kutuba), as the delicate problem of choosing a single 
language has not yet been tackled. The Marien Ngouabi 
University, for its part, has begun to train teachers who 
will teach Kituba or Lingala to future primary-school 
teachers. 

In more general terms, the new training programmes 
are being prepared at INRAP. The approach used is that 
of aiming at defined objectives: on the basis of training 
schemes adopted by the national commission of the 
People's School, INRAP researchers work out pro- 
grammes for the various school levels, formulated in 
terms of the observable behaviour which it is desired to 
instil into the pupils. Before these programmes are 
put into general use, it is planned to introduce them 
experimentally in a certain number of specially chosen 
schools. 

Much has been done towards reforming the Con- 
golese educational system and creating the people's 
school, but the battle has not yet been won, for, as 
Marie Eliou (1977) wrote, "the prestige of the former 
education system—which is the system still in use—is 
deeply entrenched in the Congo. Its implicit aim, which 
is cultural attachment to France, seems to have been 
largely internalized by the population. And to the extent 
that it constitutes a structure, this system, with its 
coherent internal logic, is still very much alive." 
Certainly, the introduction of the people's school is 
taking pace too slowly, but in an undertaking of this 
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size, which must overcome both cunning and tenacious 
resistance, and which, above all, is linked to a con- 
comitant transformation of the socioeconomic system 
as a whole, such slowness is inevitable. 
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Costa Rica 
M. J. Baldares 


Costa Rica is a country of about 2.3 million citizens in 
1982, with a territory of 50,900 square kilometers 
(19,650 square miles). It is a part of Central America 
and it borders Nicaragua in the north, Panama in the 
south, the Atlantic Ocean in the east, and the Pacific 
Ocean in the west. Temperatures show very little vari- 
ation during the year, reaching an average of 22°C in 
the center of the country and 26°C on the coasts. 

The country became independent from Spain in 1821 
and since then has had a republican system of govern- 
ment. General elections are held every four years for 
the selection of the president, two vice-presidents, and 
all members of the parliament and local governments. 
For foreign visitors, two of the most impressive charac- 
teristics of the country are its democratic system and 
the fact of its having no army. A proudly repeated 
phrase is: "Costa Rica has more teachers than soldiers 
and its barracks and prisons have been converted into 
schools." 

The population increased by the highest annual rate 
of growth during the 1955-60 period, when it rose to 
3.8 percent. It then went down to reach 2.4 percent 
during 1975-80. That decrease was due especially to the 
process of modernization and to the influence of family- 
planning programs. 

Almost all the citizens speak Spanish and their 
religion is Roman Catholic. Racial problems are prac- 
tically nonexistent. The majority of Costa Rican families 
have Spanish ancestors, even when there has been a lot 
of mixture with very different races and nationalities. 
About 43 percent of the population live in urban areas. 
The most inhabited region of the country is the central 
valley. which contains nearly 64 percent of the popu- 
lation; within it is the Metropolitan Area, in which 28 
percent of the country's inhabitants live (1976 figures). 

The economy depends basically on the export of 
coffee and bananas (in 1979 one-third of exports were 
of coffee and one-fifth of bananas). The composition of 
gross domestic product (GDP), calculated on the basis 
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of market prices in 1980, is 17 percent from agricultural 
activities, 20 percent from industry, 20 percent HOP. 
commerce, and 43 percent from services. In that year: 
the percentages of the economically active population 
working in those four sectors were 29, 16. 18. Tos 
37 percent respectively. The export-import ratio ^2? 
changed from 0.78 in 1960 to 0.67 in 1979. 


^ cational 
1. General Structure and Size of the Education? 


Effort 


Education has received strong support from the govern 
ment since the nineteenth century. In 1869, prios 
education was declared by law to be "free. compulsory 
and financed by the government.” In 1973, this Lig 
was extended to include the third year of secondar) 
education, but in practice it has been impossible 
implement it. 10 
Table 1 presents literacy rates among those aged : 
and over, according to sex and rural and urban area? 


nn in the population censuses of 1950. 1963. 4? 


Table 1 


Literacy rates (% ) 


in 1950. 
among those aged 10 and over in 19° 
1963, a 1973 g hose aged 10 an 


al 
Year Sex Total Urban Rur 
2.18 
Males 79.06 93.46 7578 
1950 Females 78.46 90.59 76.5! 
Both 78.76 91.88 
M 80.76 
1963 ales 85.91 96.05 79.85 
Females 85.47 93.78 90.33 
Both 85.69 94.80 
95.42 
Males 89.84 96.34 95.20 
1973 Females 89.71 94.91 MES 
Both 89.77 95.57 ; 
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In 1973, some 94 percent of the population in the age 
group 7-12 were enrolled in primary education, 32 
percent of the age group 13-17 were enrolled in sec- 
ondary education, and 8 percent of the age group 18- 
24 were enrolled in higher education. 

The educational structure has two systems: the formal 
system and the parallel system (see Fig. 1). The formal 
system has four levels: (a) preschool, with a duration 
of one or two years; (b) general basic education, which 
takes nine years and is divided into three cycles: the 
two cycles of primary education and the first cycle of 
secondary education; (c) diversified education, or the 
fourth cycle, with a duration of two years for those 
students who follow the academic program and three 
years for those following the technical program; and (d) 
higher education, which includes three government- 
financed universities, the Technological Institute, a pri- 
vate university, and the university colleges. 

The parallel system consists mainly of (a) the National 
Institute of Apprenticeship, for the training of manual 
workers and for on-the-job instruction, and (b) the 
Adult Education Program. Also, many schools of com- 
merce, painting, cooking, and the like operate in the 
country. A ox 

Since 1980, formal education has been administered 
regionally. The country is divided into 7 educational 
regions, which are subdivided into 22 subregions; these 
Subregions are again divided into 119 microregions, 
within which there are 413 educational districts. 

The Superior Council of Education is the government 
body that controls public and private education, with 
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Table 2 
Enrollment by level 1960-80 

Preschool Secondary Higher 
Year and primary school school education 
1960 202,811 32,688 4,703 
1965 50.090 7:225 
1970 76.573 14.272 
1975 3 126,194 32.794 
1980 376,646 173.176 53.415 


the exception of the universities and the National Insti- 
tute of Apprenticeship. 

In 1980, some 97 percent of primary and secondary 
schools were government financed and received 96 per- 
cent of the total enrollment. 

Enrollment figures for the different levels of the for- 
mal system of education during the 1960-80 period are 
shown in Table 2. 


2. Finance 


Expenditure on the formal system of education has 
shown a large increase in recent years. The percentages 
with respect to the national budget and to GDP are 
shown in Table 3. The share of higher education in total 
expenditure on formal education rose from 16.3 percent 
in 1970 to 21.3 percent in 1975 and to 22.0 percent in 
1979. 


Table 3 


Education as a percentage of the national budget and GDP 
1970-79 


1970 1975 1979 
Budget 31.9 35.0 37.6 
GDP 4.8 6.4 73 


The University of Costa Rica was founded in 1940 
and is the oldest in the country. In 1971 and 1973, the 
Technological Institute and the National University, 
respectively, started their activities. The Universidad 
Estatal a distancia (University at a Distance), which 
operates in a similar way to an open university, began 
its work in 1978. These four institutions are financed 
by the government. Students with scarce economic 
resources do not have to pay fees. There is a scholarship 
System that establishes the amount of fees payable by 
an individual according to the family income of the 
student. Even the highest fees paid are lower than those 
charged by the country's only private university. 


3. Supplying Personnel 


The university faculties of education are in charge of 
the instruction and training of teachers for primary and 
secondary schools. The duration of studies is four years 
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for primary education and four or five years for sec- 
ondary education. For teachers who have not been able 
to finish their university careers, there are intensive 
special programs and inservice upgrading courses that 
operate during vacations and at the weekends. At 
present, the average level of qualifications of personnel 
is considered very satisfactory and is the highest ever 
reached by the country. 

There is also a special university program in edu- 
cational administration that attempts to provide an 
adequate preparation to persons who will occupy admin- 
istrative posts. 

The appointment of educational and administrative 
personnel is made through the civil service. 


4. Educational Research 


Most educational research has been undertaken for 
theses and dissertations written by students to obtain 
university degrees in education. Many of these studies 
have been surveys conducted among students and 
teachers in order to determine attitudes, levels of knowl- 
edge, vocational preferences, reactions to different 
teaching systems, and so on. 

Recently the Ministry of Education established the 
Unit of Pedagogical Research for the organization and 
development of projects directed at improving teaching. 
Some of the planned research themes are: (a) causes of 
dropouts and failures of students at different levels 
of education; (b) experiences of students who finish 
secondary education and cannot study at university; (c) 
kinds of assessment made of student achievement; (d) 
comparative study of advantages and disadvantages of 
the two methods of teaching reading used by teachers; 
(e) reasons why the dropout rate is so high in adult 
education; and (f) vocabulary, concepts, and attitudes 
brought to school by students from different regions. 

The Multinational Center of Educational Research 
(CEMIE) is another institution devoted to this kind of 


activity. It is financed by the Organization of American 
States and the Ministry of Education. 


5. Major Problems 


Perhaps the main problem faced by Costa Rican edu- 
cation is the search for a permanent source of finance. 
especially for higher education. During the 1970s and 
early 1980s, many difficulties have arisen in making 
budget allocations to education. 

Another problem is to determine clearly which types 
of education and career opportunity should be created 
in order to satisfy the future needs of the country. 
avoiding any lack or surplus in the different professions 
and occupations. To achieve this, more planning of 
human resources will be required. 

Many educators feel that the quality of instruction 
has decreased during recent years as a consequence of 
the overcrowding of the educational system at all levels. 
and many efforts are being made to develop a means of 
tackling this crisis. 
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Before the Revolution (1959), education in Cuba was 
organized so as to maintain a dependent capitalist sys- 
tem of production, both through meeting the needs of 
that system for a limited quantity of skilled labor and 
domestically trained managers and professionals and 
through socializing the mass of workers for an econom 
dominated by foreign capital, foreign products high 
unemployment, and a very unequal distribution of 
income. 

Like other dependent Latin American economies. 
which shared with the prerevolutionar - 
the technical dominance of for 
bution of income and wealth, 


onary Cuban economy 
eigners, unequal distri- 
and the influence of the 
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389) in preparation for the service jobs available for 
Cubans as intermediaries between United States busi- 
nessmen and technicians and the mass of Cuban people. 
Of the 17.527 students in the University of Havana in 
1953-54, only 1.502 were in the School of Science: 
of these, 409 studied civil engineering. 463 electrical 
engineering, 404 agricultural and sugar studies, and 226 
pure science and mathematics. 

Prerevolutionary Cuban educational development 
also had its own particular characteristics which were 
different from those of the typical Latin American 
dependent capitalist economy. Using Jolly's data (Jolly 
1964), Bowles shows that there was educational stag- 
nation in the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s which resulted in 
à declining enrollment in primary school (Bowles 1979). 
In 1925-26, some 63 percent of the primary-school-age 
children in Cuba were enrolled in school, while in 1955- 
56 this percentage had fallen to 52 percent. By 1958- 
59. the proportion of the 5-14-year-old age group 
enrolled in primary school had declined to less than 50 
percent (Bowles 1979 pp. 280-81). Thus, in a crucial 
period of economic stagnation (the 1950s), the edu- 
cational system failed to expand and to mediate between 
the contradictions of Cuban development. 

Four figures graphically sum up the state of education 
in 1958: (a) 1 million illiterates, (b) over 1 million near- 
illiterates, (c) 600,000 children without schools, and (d) 
10,000 teachers without jobs. 

Despite all this, even in the 1950s, after two decades 
of stagnation and decline in primary schooling, edu- 
cation in Cuba was much more widespread than in 
all but two Latin American countries (Argentina and 
Uruguay). In. 1958, about 75 percent of the Cuban 
population aged 10 years or over had completed some 
primary or higher schooling. with only 25 percent not 
having attended any school; over 1 percent of the popu- 
lation had attended university. . . 

Even though the necessary educational effort in rev- 
olutionary Cuba was great in any terms, revolutionary 
leaders inherited a relatively well-educated population 
by the standards of the typical Latin American depen- 
dent capitalist economy and a population already rela- 
tively well-integrated into a capitalist wage-labor 
Production system. 


1. Goals of the Educational Effort 


After the revolutionary leaders obtained power in 1959, 
they were soon faced with the task of transforming the 
Structure of the Cuban economy and its political culture. 
Education was viewed as a key factor in achieving both 
these goals. As Fagen points out, Cuban leaders did not 
See revolutionary programs as limited by lack of human 
resources so much as by the difficulty of mobilizing and 
utilizing the population at large and the resources of 
Other organizations (Fagen 1969 pp. 66-67). 

The principal reforms in postrevolutionary Cuba, 
then, revolved around mobilizing the entire Cuban 
Population into productive activities and transforming 


the ideological base on which these productive activities 
functioned. At the same time, reforms also responded 
to the need for more highly skilled labor in both rural 
and urban areas in order to achieve economic growth 
and for the development of particular skills as defined 
both by the overall shift in Cuban economic policy 
toward technical self-sufficiency and by specific shifts in 
policy. 

These reforms were set in the context of Cuban 
revolutionary ideology. an ideology which was distinctly 
different from the capitalist philosophy of the pre- 
revolutionary society. The reforms also occurred ina 
particular order; that is. each reform was the result 
of events which preceded it. including other reforms. 
Changes in Cuban society became much more exper- 
imental, and the process of change took on new import- 
ance. Thus, the literacy campaign influenced the future 
of adult education; the "schools in the countryside" 
program emanated from "schools to the countryside"; 
dropouts at the primary level resulted in new schools to 
deal with the dropouts; etc. The process creating the 
reforms was a process largely of trial and error. of 
searching for new forms of education most suited to 
particular economic and social needs. 

The most important reforms after 1959 were the 
radical change in the purpose and structure of adult 
education, the expansion of schooling at the primary 
and secondary levels, the shift of schooling to rural 
areas, the emphasized relation between schooling and 
work, and, ultimately, the combining of schools and 
workplaces—the schools as production units. In 
addition, socialization in the school changed from an 
emphasis on individual motivation to one on collective 
work. 

The mobilization and ideological goals of the rev- 
olution made adult education a first priority in edu- 
cational reforms. The  adult-education programs 
promoted by the revolution were not avocational 
courses for interested housewives and hobbyists, nor 
continuation courses for the ambitious few; rather, they 
were part and parcel of a movement to incorporate 
everyone into the revolutionary project. The programs 
were ideological in two aspects: they were part ofa 
complete turnabout in development ideology from the 
prerevolutionary confinement of the fruits of devel- 
opment to a small middle and upper class of Cubans to 
a postrevolutionary strategy of extending the growth 
process to the whole population; and they reflected 
the use of adult education to transform Cuban values 
(ideology) at all societal levels to fit into the new social 
relations of production. 

Besides adult education. formal youth education, par- 
ticularly at the primary and lower-secondary levels, was 
also greatly expanded, being an integral part of the 
revolutionary leadership's development ideology: 

Education is an index of political oppression: that is, that 

lack of education is the best index of the state of political 

oppression. social backwardness, and exploitation in which 

a country finds itself. The indexes of economic exploitation 
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and economic backwardness coincide exactly with the 
indexes of illiteracy and the lack of schools and universities. 
The countries that are most exploited economically and most 
oppressed politically are the countries that have the most 
illiterates . . . . (Castro 1961, quoted in Fagen 1969 p.35) 


But within the general expansion of formal schooling, 
the Cuban leadership constrained the growth of higher 
levels of schooling until the latter half of the 1960s. 
while investing heavily in primary- and lower-secondary 
education and lower level technical training. This invest- 
ment policy was consistent with the income-distribution 
objectives of the early postrevolutionary period and 
with the perceived personnel needs of that time. Later. 
when personnel needs changed, and more focus was 
placed on economic growth per se, correspondingly 
more emphasis was placed on higher education and on 
the efficiency of primary and secondary education rather 
than on simply getting everyone into schools. 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


The national system of education has been designed as 
a set of elements or subsystems which are integrated 
into the overall structure (see Fig. 1). Consequently, 
they are considered as a whole and not separately or in 
isolation. 


Ordinary education 
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( 6 years) 
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secondary 
school (3years) 


Preschool 


Entry of 

overage Polytechnic 
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Adult education 
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a Requirements for Continuing studies in technical and v, 
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their studies in polytechnical schools and institutes 


Figure 1 
Structure of education 
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The system of education is organized in the follow- 
ing subsystems: (a) general polytechnic and labor 
education; (b) technical and vocational education; 
(c) teacher training; (d) special education; (e) adult 
education; and (f) higher education. 

The system is structured into three levels: elementary. 
secondary. and higher education. with every student 
having the opportunity to proceed from the elementary 
to the higher stage. The system is also organized into 
two categories: ordinary courses for student-workers 
and parallel courses for worker-students, according to 
the criterion that every student should be trained to be 
a worker, while every worker should be a student who 
systematically attends to his or her technical and cultural 
training. 

The present structure of the educational system. 
which was implemented throughout the nation in the 
1977-78 school year, is as follows. 


(a) A 12-grade compulsory general polytechnic and 
labor education is required for enrollment in any 
one of the higher education specialties and is pre 
ceded by a preschool stage. At the age of 5, the 
child enters the preschool grade, with a duration 
of one school year, which constitutes the p 
paratory cycle for elementary education. Genera 
polytechnic and labor education is divided into: 
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(i) elementary education, grades 1-6, attended by 
6-12-vear-old children and divided into two cycles: 
the first or preparatory cycle, grades 1-4, and the 
second cycle, grades 5-6. in which the syste- 
matization by subjects or groups of specialized sub- 
jects is started: (ii) general secondary education, 
grades 7-12, comprising lower secondary (grades 
7-9), where students continue the systematization 
of their studies by subject, and the preuniversity or 
in-depth, cycle (grades 10-12). 


c 


Technical and vocational education comprises two 
levels: the training of skilled workers in polytechnic 
schools through courses lasting from one to two 
vears for ninth-grade graduates; and the training 
of mid-level technicians in polytechnic institutes 
through courses lasting from three to four years for 
ninth-grade graduates. Upon completion of these 
the students have obtained a level equiv- 
of general polytechnic and labor 
the particular specialty they 


courses, 
alent to grade 12 
education, besides t 
acquire. 
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school specialties. 
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2.1 Forms of Schooling 

At present (1982), there are three forms of schooling 
in the various subsystems of the national system of 
education: boarding. half-boarding, and day schools. 

The policy at the elementary level is to maintain day 
schools with one or two daily class sessions. Boarding- 
elementary schools are created only in exceptional cases 
to solve family or social problems. 

There are different modalities for the organization of 
school groups at the elementary level. Both in the city 
and in the countryside there are graded schools with a 
teacher for each grade. In rural areas there are also 
semigraded schools (graded for grades 1—4); con- 
centrated schools (grades 5-6); and multigrade schools, 
with a small number of pupils of different grades, where 
enrollment cannot be concentrated. 

Basic secondary and preuniversity schools in the cities 
are organized as day schools, whereas in rural areas 
they are boarding schools. These are the so-called 
"secondary schools in the countryside." 

Boarding vocational schools, for students who have 
obtained the highest marks in each province, provide a 
general secondary education with a strong vocational 
bias. 

Polytechnic schools and institutes may be boarding 
or day schools. Both urban and rural boarding schools 
are also attended by half-boarders, and their objective 
is to train specialists for the nation as a whole or for 
the province where they are located. The day centers 
located in urban zones train specialists for the area 
where they are situated, which may comprise one or 
more municipalities, close to the students homes. Both 
kinds of center have evening courses for workers (Cuba 
19792). 

Within adult education there are different kinds of 
teaching centers in order to meet the requirements of 
worker-students. These are largely evening, afternoon, 
or day external schools. When the work centers have 
adequate facilities, adult-education schools and class- 
rooms may function on the premises. For those stu- 
dents who, because of the needs of their work, cannot 
attend ordinary adult courses, special schools are organ- 
ized where they may study as boarding students for a 
specified period. 

Higher education has a central network made up of 
universities, higher institutes, and university centers. 
The so-called branches and units are attached to the 
universities and higher education institutes and are 
located in different parts of the country in line with the 
universalization policy of higher education. 


2.2 School Year 

For all schools throughout the country, the school year 
begins on September 1 and ends on August 31. This 
period covers class time, evaluation, teachers’ meth- 
odological preparation and inservice training, holidays, 
teaching practices, and other activities related to school 
work. 
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At the elementary level of general polytechnic and 
labor education, the school course has 40 class weeks, 
structured in four uniform periods. . EP 

In basic secondary schools and preuniversity institutes 
in the countryside, the school year has 40 class weeks, 
Structured in two semesters of 20 weeks each. In urban 

basic-secondary schools and preuniversity institutes, the 
school year has 34 weeks structured in two semesters of 
18 and 16 weeks respectively, with another seven weeks 
for the students to carry out productive activities out of 
town, known as "school goes to the countryside." 

In the technical and vocational education centers, 
the school year has 41 class weeks structured in two 
semesters comprising 20 and 21 weeks respectively and 
including the preprofessional practical work through 
which professional training is completed. 

The calendar of pedagogical schools has 36 class 
weeks structured in two periods from the Ist to 3rd 
years. During the school year, five weeks are devoted 
to "school goes to the countryside" activities. During 
the 4th year of studies, 20 weeks are devoted to classes, 
20 to teaching practice, and two to methodological 
preparation. 

Higher pedagogical institutes have 36 class weeks for 
the Ist and 2nd years. Students are divided into two 
groups in the 3rd and 4th years, one group carrying out 
its teaching practice and the other attending classes, and 
vice versa, for 22 weeks each. 


J Enrollment 


The initial enrollment of the 1977-78 school year 
exceeded that of the former year by 15,612 students and 
reached a total of 3,539,465 students in all types and 


levels of education. The following characteristics can be 
observed regarding enrollment. 


(a) A decrease of 53,776 in the number of elementary- 
school students due to a better promotion flow 
which eliminates overage students. 


(b) An explosive enrollment increase in secondary edu- 
cation of more than 135.000 students over the pre- 
vious school year, reaching a total of 853.150 


Table 1 
Budgets 1975-78" in millions of pesos 


students, excluding students in schools attached to 
other agencies. such as the National Institute of 
Sports. Physical Education. and Recreation. the 
Childhood Institute, the Ministry of Public Health 
schools, military schools, etc. The greatest increase 
in secondary enrollment is in basic secondary 
schools, with 70,967 more students than in the 1976- 
77 period. Enrollment in technical and vocational 
education has increased by 28.148 students and 
preuniversity education by 39,512 students. 


4. Finance 


Educational costs, both current expenditure and invest- 
ment (school buildings, equipment, etc.), are met by 
state funds approved in the state budget by the National 
Assembly of People's Power (see Table 1). 


5. Educational Research 


The Central Institute of Pedagogical Sciences, as the 
higher scientific organ of the Ministry of Education. 
fulfills the function of Promoting the organization. 
development, and implementation of research in peda- 
gogy and educational psychology along lines related to 
current problems of education and teaching. E 
Research focused on the following themes during 
1978: (a) general methodological problems; (b) im- 
provement of content, methods, and forms of commu- 
nist education; (c) improvement of content, methods. 
and teaching aids; (d) problems concerning the man- 
agement of the educational system; (e) improvement 
of the teacher-training Subsystem; (f) pedagogical prob- 
lems concerning adult education; (g) pedagogical and 
Psychological foundations of the education of school- 


age children; and (h) scientific-pedagogical information 
and documentation. pee 


6. Major Problems 
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mistakes which included primarily the system of moral 
incentives and the attempt to avoid a systematic central 
planning. In his speech, he also argued that Cuba 
needed much more developed university training and 
overall technological orientation (until the early 1970s, 
the university faculties had grown very slowly, with 
emphasis being placed on primary and lower-secondary 
school). 

The 1970s and early 1980s saw also a gradual decrease 
in the building of schools in the countryside. The pre- 
dominant reason for this is perhaps that the need to 
shift Cubans to agricultural production seems to have 
diminished and the increased focus on industrial pro- 
duction has prompted Cuban planners to re-emphasize 
the urban secondary school. Similarly, university edu- 
cation has expanded rapidly since 1975, and much more 
emphasis has been put on economics and engineering 
than in the past. Cuba is gradually developing a more 
sophisticated form of central planning. 

Like other socialist (or state-capitalist) countries, 
Cuba is developing an elite group of higher educated 
managers who, although they receive salaries which are 
no more than twice as high as the average worker, do 
receive other advantages such as possible access to a 
car, perhaps a somewhat better apartment, and the 
chance of living in a larger city like Havana. Such 
differences are very different from the analogous dif- 
ferences in capitalist countries, but they do tend to 
interfere with socialist ideals. Despite these criticisms, 
in Cuba it is possible for the mass of young people to 
achieve the highest levels of education available in Latin 
America today. Furthermore, equality of opportunity 
in Cuba is greater even than in most Eastern European 
countries. What Cuba will be like with a highly educated 


and skilled population imbued over a long period with 
democratic ideals remains to be seen. 
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Cyprus 


E. I. Demetriades 


Cyprus is an island of 9,251 square kilometres (3,572 
square miles) in the northeast of the Mediterranean Sea 
and had a total population of 657,400 in mid-1984. Of 
its inhabitants, one-quarter live in the capital, one-third 
in the other five towns, and the rest in 598 villages. Its 
history begins with the Neolithic period in the sixth 
millennium and its first settlers, the Achaeans. Through 
the ages until 1960, it was successively conquered and 
ruled by, among others. the Phoenicians in 800 BC, the 
Persians in 540 BC, the Ptolemies in 294 Bc, the Romans 
in 58 Bc, the Byzantines in 400 AD, the Latins in the 
twelfth century, the Turks in 1571, and the British in 
1878. Cyprus gained independence in 1960. 
According to the first census of population in 1881, 
the population was then 186.173. It increased by an 
average annual rate of 1.3 percent between 1881 and 
1931, 1.7 percent during the period 1931-60, 0.8 percent 


between 1960 and 1973, dropped by 2.2 percent in the 
years 1974—76 as a result of the island's invasion by 
Turkey in 1974, and rose by 0.9 percent during the 
period 1976-84. Emigration and declining fertility have 
been the main determinants of population growth since 
1960. Emigration averaged about 0.5 percent per annum 
during the period 1960-84, with high rates in the years 
1960-62, 1964, and 1974-76, associated with political 
uncertainty in the island. The birth rate declined steadily 
from 2.6 percent in 1960 to 1.8 percent in 1973 and to 
1.6 percent in 1975, and then increased to 2.1 percent 
in 1984. 

According to the 1960 census, the ethnic distribution 
is 77 percent Greeks, 18 percent Turks, and 5 percent 
Armenians, Maronites, British, and others. The official 
languages are Greek and Turkish. English is used 
extensively. 
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Cyprus has a high level of literacy—over 90 percent— 
and a relatively skilled labour force. Professional and 
managerial groups account for 12 percent of the labour 
force, clerical, sales, and service workers for 30 percent, 
and agricultural, production, and related workers for 
58 percent. 

The main sectors of the economy are agriculture, 

manufacturing, and services. Agriculture continues to 
be an important sector, providing employment for about 
one-fifth of the labour force and contributing 10 percent 
to gross domestic product (GDP) and 25 percent of 
exports in 1984. Mining, one of the oldest and most 
important sectors in 1950-70 has declined, due to the 
depletion of exploitable deposits, and accounted for 
only 1 percent of GDP and 1.5 percent of exports in 
1984. Manufacturing, chiefly of light industries, has 
grown in importance and accounted for about 17 percent 
of GDP, 22 percent of employment, and 73 percent of 
exports in 1984. The tertiary sector accounts for about 
60 percent of GDP, with trade and tourism the main 
subsectors. Foreign trade is a key factor in the economy 
as a result of its small size and limited resource endow- 
ment. The import-export ratio was 2:1 and the ratio of 
imports and exports to gross national product (GNP) 
was 0.8 in 1984. The government, through economi 
development plans, plays a significant role in the eco 
omic and social development of the country. 

The government is of the presidential type. Executive 
power is vested in a president elected by universal 
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general 


suffrage for a five-year period. The president appoints 
a council of ministers. Legislative power rests with the 
house of representatives, elected for five years. The 
main political goal of government is the survival of 
Cyprus as an independent, sovereign, nonaligned, and 
unified state. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


Before independence in 1960, the main goals of edu- 
cation were the inculcation of national ideals and 
strengthening national conscience against anticolonial- 
ism. The Orthodox Church of Cyprus had a significant 
influence and role in education. 

Since independence, education has been given more 
importance and is considered the main means to better 
employment and a higher socioeconomic status. 
Government aims to raise the general standard of living 
of the people through better training of human resources 
to maximize productivity and better utilization of the 
available resources. Education is also seen as a basic 
human right, which the state should provide equally to 
all citizens. These expectations and the gradual eman- 
cipation of women could largely explain the increased 
demand for and expansion in education after 1960. In 
general, the aims of education are the development of 
free and democratic citizens and the fulfilment of the 
island's social, economic, and cultural needs. 
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2. General Structure and Size of the Education 


Effort 


Education in Cyprus is provided mainly through pre- 
primary and primary schools, secondary general and 
secondary technical/vocational schools, special schools 
for the blind, deaf, and other trainable handicapped 
persons, teachers’ training, and nonformal institutions. 
University education is provided abroad. Education is 
mostly public but there are also a number of private 
schools. 

Prior to independence in 1960, the educational system 
was developed mainly on a community basis. It con- 
sisted of 6-year primary schooling and 5- to 6-year 
seconda schooling. Primary education was the 
responsibility of government and was universal from 
the age of 6 but noncompulsory. Secondary education 
was provided at the gymnasia, which were communal 
based, and in private schools. In the gymnasia the classic 
curriculum was the basic core of education, while the 
private schools catered more for secretarial, commer- 
cial, and technical/vocational subjects. At both types of 
school, fees were paid. In addition, the Forestry College 
and the Teachers' Training College, both government 
sponsored, provided training in forestry occupations 
and for teachers, respectively. 

After independence and until 1965, responsibility for 
education was assigned to the Greek and Turkish 
communal chambers. These exercised legislative power 
with regard to religion and educational and cultural 
matters in their respective communities. The chambers 
were independent but financed by government. In 1965, 
the chambers were dissolved and their legislative and 
administrative powers passed to the house of rep- 
resentatives and to the newly established Ministry of 
Education respectively. Under the ministry, the edu- 
cational system evolved to its present structure, con- 
sisting of 1-21 years of preprimary schooling for children 
aged 3-5}, 6 years of primary schooling for children 
aged 51-111, 6 years of secondary schooling, and 2-3 
years of third-level education. The structure of the 
Present system is shown in Fig. 1. (Due to lack of 
adequate statistical information no reference is made to 
the educational system of the Turkish Cypriot 
community. However, on the whole, there are no 
Significant variations in the structure of the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots educational systems. The size of Tur- 
kish Cypriot education in terms of schools, teachers, 
and students is about 18 percent of the total.) 

The aim of each type of education may be summarized 
as follows. Preprimary education provides mostly day 
Care for children and is concentrated in kindergartens 
and nurseries. Primary education aims to provide chil- 
dren with an all-round education. It has always been 
free and has been compulsory since 1962. Entrance to 
Secondary general education is open to all primary- 
School leavers without any examination. Education in 
these schools consists of two stages. Stage 1, which is 
the same for general and technical/vocational schools, 


comprises the first three grades, in which a common 
core course is taught, the emphasis being on general 
subjects and the humanities. Stage 2 comprises the last 
three grades, and specialization begins in the fourth 
year. Up to 1976-77, there were three streams: the 
classical, the commercial, and the science streams. As 
from 1977-78, the lyceums of optional subjects were 
introduced, in which students can choose one of the five 
main fields of specialization—classical, science, econ- 
omic, commercial/secretarial, and languages. This sys- 
tem is now fully implemented. 

Public technical and vocational schools aim at pro- 
viding industry with technicians and craftsmen. The first 
cycle of studies (three years) is the same as for secondary 
general education while the second cycle commencing 
in the fourth year is divided into two sections, technical 
and vocational. The technical section lays emphasis 
on mathematics, science, and technical knowledge and 
skills in various specializations, such as machine oper- 
ating and fitting, automobile mechanics, electronics, 
electrical installations, building, and graphic art. The 
vocational section provides training in mechanical and 
electrical engineering, building and construction, hotel 
and catering, dressmaking, and pottery. 

Special education provides education at primary- and 
secondary-school level and vocational training to handi- 
capped children of all ages. It includes schools for 
the blind, deaf, and other trainable handicapped 
persons. 

There is no university in Cyprus and no institution 
offers any award above the level of the Higher National 
Diploma of the United Kingdom. Cyprus provides third- 
level education to about one-tenth of its postsecondary 
students in five public and nine private institutions, 
while the rest pursue their studies abroad, mainly in 
Greece, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and most 
recently in the United States and Canada. The public 
institutions are: (a) the Pedagogical Academy of the 
Ministry of Education, which provides a three-year 
course for teachers of primary schools and kinder- 
gartens; (b) the Higher Technical Institute of the Min- 
istry of Labour and Social Insurance, which offers a 
three-year course for technician engineers in mechan- 
ical, electrical, civil, and marine engineering and for 
technical-school teachers; (c) the Forestry College of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources, 
which offers a two-year training in forestry; (d) the 
School of Nursing and Midwifery of the Ministry of 
Health, which offers a two- or three-year course in 
general nursing, midwifery, and psychiatric nursing; and 
(e) the Hotel and Catering Institute of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Insurance, which provides education 
and training at the middle and higher level for senior 
hotel and catering staff. 

Private institutions offer two- to four-year courses 
in such fields as business administration, secretarial 
studies, electrical, mechanical, and civil engineering, 
wireless communications, hotel and catering, banking, 
accountancy, and computer studies. In most cases, their 
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Table 1 
Number of schools, teachers, and students by level of education in 1960-61 and 1984-85 
1960-61 1984-85 

Level of education Schools Teachers Students Schools Teachers Students 
Preprimary 14 27 603 374 592 15.607 
Primary 548 1.940 68.773 396 2,193 47,381 
Special schools 3 28 163 13 135 650 
Secondary general 42 948 25.101 93 2.643 43,511 
Secondary technical 3 79 787 12 483 8.241 
Third level 3 30 367 15 250 

Total 613 3,052 95.794 903 6.296 114.970 
Public 570 2,623 85.279 667 5.373 97.480 
Private 43 429 10.515 236 923 17,490 


examinations are associated with overseas examining 

bodies. 

Nonformal education includes a variety of public and 
private part-time institutions which provide miscel- 
laneous courses at various levels. Public and semipublic 
nonformal education is provided through: (a) the 
apprenticeship training scheme and the evening tech- 
nical classes of the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Insurance, which enable young, industry-based trainees 
to obtain a three- to four-year technical-school training 
or retraining in various trades; (b) the industrial training 
authority organizes accelerated vocational training and 

retraining courses, which are usually subcontracted to 
suitable institutions; (c) the productivity centre provides 
courses for upgrading and/or training of managerial 
and supervisory personnel and skilled workers; (d) the 
Mediterranean Institute of Management provides a one- 
year course in management for university graduates; (e) 
the evening gymnasia enable adults to complete their 
secondary education; (f) the institutes of foreign lan- 
guages offer courses in languages, commerce, and other 
subjects; and (g) further education centres offer a num- 
ber of evening adult courses in general knowledge, 
agriculture, domestic science, child care, health, com- 
munity welfare, and other subjects. These programmes 
have been useful and quite successful. 

Private institutions offer various courses, including 
foreign languages, music, and secretarial or vocational 
skills. Some provide coaching for external examinations 
especially for British and American examining bodies. 

Education has undergone significant expansion since 
independence in 1960. Table 1 compares enrolment in 
full-time formal education in 1960 and 1984. In non- 
formal education, in 1984-85, there were about 35,000 
students and 820 teachers on a part-time basis as well 
as 190 full-time teachers, compared to relatively very 
small numbers in 1960. The number of students studying 
abroad reached about 10.100 by 1984, as compared to 
a couple of thousand in the 1960s. The evolution of the 
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number of students since 1960 by level of education IS 
shown in Fig. 2. ; 
Before 1974, preprimary education was mostly !n 
private institutions. Due to the Turkish invasion, the 
occurrence of labour shortages. and the rising female 
labour participation rates, government expanded pre 
primary education. By 1984, children in the preprimary 
School constituted 53 per cent of the relevant age group. 
In the absence of a university, secondary education 
assumed an important role in the overall education? 
policy. It was through secondary education that govern 
ment implemented policies and influenced deve 
opments in trying to achieve its aim of ca wen 
opportunities and meeting the personnel needs of ee 
omic development. Thus, more resources were geva nt 
to secondary education, By 1984, nearly 98 on 
of the primary-school leavers proceeded to secon an 
schools, with no significant variation between boys ¢ 
girls. ropou and failures stood at 1.6 percent ant 
percent of enrolments respectively. ; of 
Again in 1984, about 40 pasti of graduates ^ 
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secondary schools proceeded to third-level education 
and the majority, about 64 percent, followed courses 
abroad. The number of female students abroad grew 
sharply during the 1970s and accounted for almost 90 
percent of the student increase. 


3. Administration 


Educational administration is highly centralized. The 
Ministry of Education is responsible for the enforcement 
of educational laws and the preparation of education 
bills. The highest authority in educational policy making 
is the council of ministers. 

The Ministry of Education is advised on its policies 
by the educational council, a widely representative body 
consisting of representatives of the church, the par- 
liamentary committee for education, parents’ associ- 
ations, teachers’ unions, and employers’ associations. 

Appointments, secondments, transfers, and pro- 
motion of teachers and inspectors are the responsibility 
of the educational service commission, an independent 
five-member body. appointed by the president of 


Cyprus for a three-year period. 
Matters such as the construction, maintenance, and 


equipment of school buildings are delegated to school 
committees. In urban areas, these committees are 
appointed by the council of ministers while in the rural 
areas they are elected by the village communities. In 
the case of primary schools, the committees are identical 
with village authorities but for secondary schools the 
council of ministers appoints a school committee which 
is usually different from the village authority. 

The Ministries of Labour and Social Insurance, Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources, and Health, formulate 
educational policies and administer the special edu- 
cational and training programmes under their authority. 

Private schools are owned and administered by pri- 
vate individuals or bodies but are supervised by the 


Ministry of Education. 


4. Finance 
Public education is financed mainly by government and 
vate education by individuals 


local authorities, and privé i 
and private concerns and, in the case of private foreign- 
language schools, by overseas authorities and organ- 


izations. ] 

Public education is not financed in the same way or 
to the same extent at all levels. In primary education. 
which is free, the government pays the salaries of 
teachers and awards annual grants to all local authorities 
according to the number of students. The cost of capital 
investment is borne by the communities, who levy a 
school tax. In the case of poor rural communities, the 
government may subsidize substantially the cost of 
School buildings. Free public secondary general edu- 
cation has been gradually introduced since 1972 and by 
1981 covered the first three grades and partially the 


fourth and fifth. For the sixth grade, tuition fees have 
to be paid and are of two kinds: regular tuition and 
registration fees, which are fixed and go into the state 
revenue, and additional tuition fees, which vary for each 
pupil according to the financial means of the parents 
and are placed in the internal fund of the school com- 
mittees. The government is responsible for the salaries 
of teachers, scholarships, grants-in-aid based on enrol- 
ment figures and urban/rural balance, as well as 
additional grants to help the poorer school committees. 

In secondary technical schools, there are no tuition 
fees and both current and capital expenditure is borne 
by the government. For public nonformal education, 
fees are paid and the government covers expenditure, 
which usually exceeds revenue. Public third-level insti- 
tutions are financed in various ways as they come under 
different ministries. In some, students receive a monthly 
subsistence allowance, in some, they pay small tuition 
fees, and in some, they do not pay fees but pay for 
their boarding. Public special schools are financed by 
government and no fees are paid. Private educational 
institutions are financed mainly from tuition fees. 

Government expenditure on public education has 
risen significantly since independence and in 1983 stood 
at 12.5 percent of the country's budget and 4.1 percent 
of GNP. Public and private expenditure on education 
stood at 6.3 percent of GNP in 1980-83. 

Some 60 percent of expenditure on public and private 
education in 1982-83 came from state budget funds, 3 
percent from local authorities and school committees, 
9 percent from private sources, 27 percent from private 
students’ expenditure abroad, and 1 percent from 
foreign aid. Preprimary education absorbed 4 percent 
of total expenditure on public and private education, 
primary 23 percent, secondary general. technical, and 
vocational 37 percent, local postsecondary 3 percent, 
general administrative expenditure (not allocated by 
level of education) 6 percent, and studies abroad 27 
percent. Private expenditure accounted for 36 percent 
of all expenditure on education and is mostly for studies 
abroad. Private resources come from parents’ savings, 
loans, gifts, and donations. Foreign aid consists chiefly 
of books and materials. Scholarships, usually for tuition 
fees, are awarded to students in secondary education 
with a high attainment and from low-income families. 
For studies abroad, scholarships, grants, and loans are 
available. Scholarships are offered by the Cyprus 
government, foreign governments. international organ- 
izations, and local financial institutions. Grants and 
loans are provided mainly by government, banks, 
religious organizations, and cooperative credit societies. 

During the academic year 1984-85, 86 percent of the 
students studying abroad were privately financed, 9 
percent were on scholarships, 4 percent were on Greek 
government assistance, and the rest were financing their 
education from part-time employment and from other 
means. 

The unit cost per student for public and private 
schools, in 1982-83, measured in terms of recurrent and 
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capital expenditure, was C£236 for preprimary, C£357 
for primary, C£508 for secondary general, C£746 for 
technical schools, C£1,325 for special schools, C£1,284 
for local third-level education, and C£1,740 for students 
abroad. The unit cost of capital expenditure ranged 
from C£13 for primary schools to C£85 for third-level 
institutions. 


5. Supply of Personnel 


Teachers at all levels and types of school are qualified. 
Primary-school teachers must hold a diploma from the 
pedagogical academy. In secondary general and tech- 
nical schools, teachers are mostly university graduates 
or possess equivalent professional qualifications. 
Teachers in special schools attend special courses 
abroad. 

The pedagogical academy offers a three-year theor- 
etical and practical training course. The pedagogical 
institute provides for professional and further training 
of general and technical secondary-school teachers. 
Further training of teachers is also obtained abroad. 
Inspectors are responsible for the guidance, supervision, 
evaluation, and inservice training of teachers. 

There are no shortages in instructional or other per- 
sonnel at any level or in any type of education. In fact, 


there is a large surplus of secondary-school teachers in 
all pertinent specializations. 


Employment in the educational System, private and 


public, in the school year 1984-85 amounted to about 
8,600 full-time persons. Of these about 6,700 are 
teachers and 1,900 nonteaching staff, 


6. Curriculum Development and Teachin 
Methodology 


Curricula for reprimary, primary, Secondary general 
and testor Dori Schools, and the pedagogical 


academy are prescribed by the Ministry of Education 
and developed on the basis of suggestions made by 
teachers, inspectors, school boards, and the pedagogical 
institute. These curricula are uniform for all regions and 
regular inspection by the Ministry of Education ensures 
their implementation. Committees of teachers and 
inspectors produce material for both traditional and 
new subjects, which are sent to schools for testing. 
Postsecondary technical/vocational curricula are drawn 
up by the relevant ministry on the advice of an insti- 
tution's board of governors or specialist committees, in 
accordance with the government's educational policy. 
The curricula for private schools at all levels are drawn 
up and developed according to the specific needs of 
the target groups they aim to serve. Extracurricular 
activities include music, games, athletics, art, boy 
scouts, girl guides, first-aid, and the development of 
leisure pursuits. 

Conventional classroom teaching is supported by the 
use of audiovisual aids, tape recorders, projectors, tele- 
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vision, and pictures. More and more teaching aids are 
being introduced and activity methods are widely used. 
Since 1969, educational radio broadcasts have been 
introduced. The steady decrease in the pupil-teacher 
ratio has made it possible for more emphasis to be 
given to the individualization of instruction and the 
introduction of remedial teaching. 

The main problems faced today in the areas of eur 
ricula and teaching methods are the need to relate 
education to employment, the new role the teachers are 
called upon to play as a result of, for example, the 
introduction of new subjects, the decreasing motivation 
of students, and the need to prepare them for all aspects 
of life and to take over responsibilities traditionally 
considered to belong to the parents. There is an increas- 
ing need to update subject matter to make it more 
relevant and interesting and to develop new teaching 
materials to enable teachers to individualize their teach- 
ing and help students acquire basic skills of study and 
creative work. ] 

The timetables in public schools of all levels are 
spread over six days, Monday to Saturday. and are 
confined to the morning hours. The introduction of a 
five-day week is being considered. Private schools oper- 
ate mostly on a five-day week. 


7. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


For public primary and secondary general and techies 
vocational schools (but not for third-level institutions 
there are no entrance examinations. ! sel 
Assessment in primary, secondary, and third-le is 
institutions is mostly continuous and internal. There : 
no repeating of the same year in primary schools, excep 
in exceptional cases, but grade repeating does pea i 
secondary general and technical schools. The numb 3 
of failures, however, in these schools is steadily decreas 
ing as a result of remedial teaching, new promotion 
regulations, and assessment that also involves d 
ation, cooperation, and classroom participation with a 
consequent decrease of the weight put on end-of-yea 
examinations. 
Promotion in primary schools is through a pel 
Tmance report at the end of each school year. In 
Secondary schools, promotion is on the basis of a per- 
ormance report, which gives a student's average marks 
at quarterly assessments in the various subjects. There 
‘S no uniform system of examinations in all schools. ^ 
school-leaving Certificate specifying the marks in eac 
Subject is issued by the Ministry of Education to each 
graduating student. 

_In private schools, the curricula followed are usually 
different from those of public schools and are not con- 
sidered equivalent. Consequently private-school gradu- 
ates cannot attend higher courses abroad which deman 
equality with public schools. The Ministry of Education 
holds special examinations for those wishing to obtain 


a certificate equivalent to the leaving certificate of a 
public school. 
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Third-level-education institutions award their own 
diplomas and certificates to graduating students. 


8. Educational Research 


Educational research is limited, due mainly to financial 
constraints, lack of a research tradition, and the absence 
of a university. Educational research is carried out 
mainly by the pedagogical institute and the educational 
psychology unit of the Ministry of Education and is 
related to educational priorities, such as inservice train- 
ing of teachers, evaluation of curricula, teacher self- 
evaluation, and the attainment of students. The main 
educational issues researched in the 1960s and 1970s 
were: private coaching for primary- and secondary- 
school pupils; inservice training of teachers; population 
trends and vocational aspirations of students in secon- 
dary schools; mathematics evaluation in primary 
schools; Greek university entrance examinations; levels 
of ability of pupils entering secondary technical schools; 
and language and mathematics evaluation in secondary 
schools. 

The Cyprus Pedagogical Research Association, a 
nonprofit-making society, conducts research in various 
educational areas. Individual studies that serve as the 
subject matter for doctoral and master's theses for uni- 
versities abroad are also a significant contribution to 


educational research. 


9. Major Problems 


During the 1970s there was a significant rise in the 
number of Cypriots studying abroad, an increase in 
university-graduate unemployment and foreign ex- 
change spent on education abroad, and serious imbal- 
ances between fields of study and the needs of the 
economy. A major reevaluation of educational policy 
is therefore necessary to achieve better integration of 
education with economic policy so that it meets more 


effectively the overall needs of society, the individual, 
and the economy. A Technical Committee has been 
set up to study and make recommendations on the 
organizational, functional, financial, and other practical 
problems associated with the establishment of a uni- 
versity. This is expected to save foreign exchange as 
well as providing education within the country. 

Other major problems are the insufficiency of school 
buildings and laboratory equipment especially for 
technical/vocational education, the relatively large sizes 
of classes in secondary general schools, and the need 
for modern technological teaching aids. There is need 
to expand further technical/vocational and managerial 
education to meet the personnel demands of the fast- 
growing industrial sector. The government through its 
development plans is providing financial assistance for 
the expansion of school accommodation, the intro- 
duction of new training programmes, and a qualitative 
improvement of education. 
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Czechoslovakia 
S. Petrácek 


The Socialist Republic of Czechoslovakia is an econ- 
Omically advanced Central European country. A state 
Of two nations, the Czechs and the Slovaks, it was 
established in 1918. Czechoslovakia borders on the 
Soviet Union, Poland, the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, the Federal Republic of Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. The country's total area is 127,889 square 
kilometres (49.378 square miles), of which 78,864 
Square kilometres (30,449 square miles) comprises the 
Czech Socialist Republic and 49,025 square kilometres 
(18,929 square miles) comprises the Slovak Socialist 
Republic. 


f Czechoslovakia, and also of the Czech 
Socialist Republic, is Prague. with an area of 495 square 
kilometres (191 square miles) and a population of 
1.182,294 in 1981. The capital of the Slovak Socialist 
Republic is Bratislava, with an area of 368 square kilo- 
metres (142 square miles) and a population of 385,165 
in 1981. : 

In 1980, Czechoslovakia had a population of 
15,276,799, of which 10,288,946 were in the Czech 
Socialist Republic and 4,987,853 in the Slovak Socialist 
Republic. Of this total 9,818,618 were Czechs, 4,664,460 
Slovaks, 47,554 Ukrainian, 7,630 Russian, 67,923 


The capital o 
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Polish, 579,617 Hungarian, 61,917 German, and 29,080 
of other nationalities. d 

The population density is 120 per Square kilometre. 
The population lives in 7,503 communities, of which 
0.1 percent have more than 100,000 people. Women 
constitute 51.23 percent of the total population and 
46.1 percent of the economically active population. 
Economically active persons make up 50.43 percent of 
the total population. In terms of age in 1980, 24.1 
percent of the population were in the under-15 group, 
7.4 percent in the 15 to 19 group, 23.7 percent in the 20 
to 34 group, 22.9 percent in the 35 to 54 group, 6.1 
percent in the 55 to 59 group, and 15.8 percent in the 
60 plus group. 

The class and social composition of the economically 
active population is characterized as follows: workers 
62.1 percent; other employed persons 28.6 percent; 
cooperative farmers 7.4 percent; other cooperative pro- 
ducers 1.5 percent; small farmers 0.3 percent; and other 
self-employed people 0.1 percent. 

The natural population increment per every 1,000 
people was 4.1 percent in 1980, having decreased from 


11.1 percent in the 1950 to 1954 period. In 1980, just 
over 7.3 million persons were employed (compared with 
6.9 million in 1970), of which 76.5 percent were in 
productive and 23.5 percent in nonproductive sectors. 

Of the total number of persons employed in the 
productive sectors, the percentages in different sub- 
sectors were 16.9 in agriculture, 1.7 in forestry, 49.5 in 
industry, 11.4 in the construction industry, 0.3 in 
geology, 1.3 in project design, 4.0 in transportation 0.9 
in telecommunications, 11.3 in domestic trade, 0.5 in 
foreign trade, 1.2 in material and technical supplies, 0.7 
in purchases of farm products, and 0.3 in publishing. 
Of the total number of persons employed in the non- 
productive sectors, the percentages in subsectors were: 
9.0 in transportation, 3.2 in telecommunications, 9.4 in 
research and development, 5.4 in housing adminis- 
tration, 1.4 in hotel services, 0.2 in the tourist trade. 
8.0 in municipal services, 21.4 in education, 7.4 in 
culture, 3.1 in social organizations, 16.7 in the health 
services, 2.9 in social care, 2.8 in commercial and tech- 
nical services, 1.5 in banking and finance, 0.5 in 
insurance, 6.9 in administration, the judiciary pros- 


Table 1 
Selected indicators of the national economy, 1948-80 
Indicator Unit 1948 1960 1970 1980 
Social product milliard Kés i 

(stable prices) 130.6 348.2 677.2 1,175.4 
Growth of social product 
(1940 = 100) % 100 267 442 702 
Production consumption milliard Kés 

(stable prices) 60.4 172.2 396.4 722.3 
Generated national income milliard Kés 

(stable prices) 70.2 176.0 280.8 453.1 
Per capita generated 
national income Kés 

(stable prices) 5,686 12,892 19,591 29,593 
Growth of generated 
national income (1948 = 
100) % 100 251 6 610 

y 38 

Growth of per capita 
generated national income 
(1948 = 100) % 100 227 332 492 
Distributed national income milliard Kés 71.0 171.6 271.1 437.6 
Per capita personal 
consumption Kés 4,389 7.954 10,943 15.306 
Growth of per capita 
personal consumption % 100 181 260 335 
Growth of real wages of blue- uL 
and white-collar workers 
1955 = 100 % 
( ) d — 124.7 158.5 194.5 
Money income of the 
population million Kés 

(stable prices) = 121,050 226,358 356,819 
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ecutors’ offices, and arbitration, and 0.1 in other 
activities. 

In 1978, 420,956 university graduates were active in 
the Czechoslovakian national economy, against only 
157,063 specialists with this qualification in 1960 (a 
growth index of 268). A total of 630,881 specialists with 
complete secondary-vocational education worked in the 
national economy in 1960 and 1,338,631 in 1978 (a 
growth index of 212). Some 52.4 percent of the special- 
ists were women. 

To some extent, the above employment figures indi- 
cate the structure of the national economy. Its charac- 
teristics are further defined by the selected data 
presented in Table 1. 

Czechoslovakia is a federal state. The federal arrange- 
ment has been established on the basis of the socialist 
social system, which finds its expression in the political 
System, the social and class composition of the society, 
the socialist economic system, and Czechoslovakia's 
integration into the world socialist system. The Czech 
Socialist and the Slovak Socialist Republics are built on 
the principles of socialist democracy, and their political 
Systems are the same in basic respects. The political 
system expresses the general laws of the construction of 
socialism, and the socialist system of Czechoslovakia is 
produced by the unity of its three elements: its core and 
the leading force is the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia, together with the socialist state as the principal 
instrument of social change, and the National Front, 
composed of the social organizations and noncommunist 
political parties, together with the Communist Party. 

_ The leading force of social development is the work- 
ing class, which, in union with the class of the coop- 
erative farmers and socialist intelligentsia, is the basis 
of socialist political and state power. The Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia has the leading role in society 


and the state. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The universal aim is to educate an increasing number 
Of high-quality builders of the socialist society. They 
Should be developed in an all-round and harmonious 
Way; have a communist approach to work; be able- 
bodied; capable of active involvement in social and 
Public activities. of working successfully in different 
Spheres of the economic and social life of the society, 
and of protecting and enhancing the wealth of society. 
Finally, they should be ready to defend selflessly the 
SOcialist homeland and the community of socialist 
Countries, 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


Education in the Socialist Republic of Czechoslovakia 
is the responsibility of the entire society. The family, 
the state (particularly the national committees), the 
Organizations of the National Front, economic organ- 


izations, and other institutions cooperate closely to 
ensure a good education. The system described here 
should be fully in force in 1984. 

The basis of the Czechoslovakian system of education 
is the unified system of schools and educational estab- 
lishments with a work and polytechnical character. 
Attendance is mandatory for children and young people 
in the 6-to-16-year age group. Schools of the same grade 
and orientation have the same national curricula and 
syllabi as well as the same textbooks, which respect the 
specific requirements of the different nationalities; a 
unified educational work programme is mandatory for 
créches and kindergartens. 

Czech and Slovak are the languages of instruction in 
schools in Czechoslovakia. In the preschool facilities 
and elementary and secondary schools established for 
the children and young people of Hungarian, Ukrainian, 
and Polish nationalities, the language of instruction is 
the particular mother language. 

An important role in the education of children and 
youth is played by the Socialist Union of Youth and its 
Pioneer Organization, and by the Revolutionary Trade 
Union Movement. Industrial and other companies and 
their plants, cooperatives, and social organizations help 
to generate favourable conditions for the implemen- 
tation of the political function of the schools and of their 
work and polytechnical character. 

All schools and educational facilities are public insti- 
tutions, accessible to all citizens on equal terms, regard- 
less of nationality, sex, property status, or social origin. 
Study in schools of all educational levels and types is 
free. The efforts of the citizens to obtain the highest 
possible education is an important element of the policy 
of a socialist state. 
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Table 2 A ^ 
Basic indicators of the development of the educational system, 1953-80 
Indicator 1953 1970 1980 
Students and pupils at various 
types of schools: 
kindergartens 219,324 377,593 694.720 
basic schools 1,787,000 1,966,000 1.904.000 
secondary schools 190,485 396,445 513,826 
Institutions of higher 
education, total enrolment 60,854 131,099 196.642 
in day study 47.194 195,015 147.862 
of which: 
Czechoslovak citizens 46,738 102,015 147,862 
of which: 
women 10,906 40.974 63,627 
foreign students 456 3.619 3,642 
in extramural studies 21,660 25,465 45.138 
Teachers at various types of schools: 
kindergartens 13,748 28,562 47.290 
basic schools 64,832 97,712 90,380 
secondary schools 13,000 (est.) 17,009 26.090 
institutions of higher 
education 6.573 16,402 18.320 
of which: 
professors and associated 
professors 158 3,627 4,589 
others 415 12,775 13,731 
Average number of apprentices E 323.700 356.900 
TheCzechoslovakian:system us education is designed The process of adult education is characterized above 
as an integrated whole, and consists of 


c créches and 
kindergartens for children up to the age of 6, basic 


schools (the first level comprises forms 1 to 4, and the 
second level forms 5 to 8), secondary schools comprising 
secondary vocational apprentice-training centres, gram- 
mar schools (so-called Gymnasia), secondary technical 
schools and conservatories, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and institutions of adult education (see Fig. 1). 

Children and youth requiring special care receive 
education at the preschool, basic-school, and secondary- 
school levels in special education facilities. 

The Czechoslovakian system of education also 
includes people's schools of arts, people's schools of 
languages, and language schools, other educational and 
social institutions, including those dealing with the guid- 
ance and counselling of youth. Table 2 characterizes the 
development of the system of education from 1953 to 
1980. 

Adult education is an integral part of the educational 
system, a follow-up to the education which the younger 
generation receives in schools, in the family, and in 
social organizations. particularly in the Revolutionary 


Trade Union Movement and the Socialist Union of 
Youth. 
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all by the fact that its content and methods take into 
account the needs of the working people, their pre- 
viously acquired knowledge and experience, and i 
specific needs of the individual and the age group; an 

that the process employs, to a greater degree than does 


formal education, active teaching methods, teamwork. 
etc. 


3. Administrative an 
Operation 

The Ministries 
Republic and t 
coordinate, and 


d Supervisory Structure and 


Of Education of the Czech Socialist 
he Slovak Socialist Republic control. 
n inspect the fulfilment of tasks in edu- 
cation in the schools and the education facilities under 
their control, or under the control of other ministries: 
central authorities, national committees, and socia 
organizations. The Ministries of Education plan the 
well-balanced development of the educational syste™ 
in the different regions of Czechoslovakia. On the basis 
of resolutions of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia, the national laws, and decisions by the two 
governments, the ministries lay down mandatory lon£ 
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term and short-term tasks in the political, ideological, 
personnel, pedagogical, and economic spheres. 

The ministries establish research and development 
facilities, publishing organizations, and production and 
distribution organizations to deal with theoretical and 
conceptual problems and provide the necessary material 
and technical conditions. National committees at all 
levels play an important role in this respect. In harmony 


with the demographic development of the different ' 


regions and the requirements of the national economy, 
the national committees are responsible for control of 
education and instruction, for shaping the personnel, 
organizational, and material conditions for successful 
pedagogical activities in all education except higher 
education and out-of-school education. 

Institutions of higher education, as important edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural institutions, are under 
the direct control of the Ministries of Education. The 
Ministries exercise ideological and methodological con- 
trol, coordination, and inspection of the system of adult 
education (in the process of establishment in the early 
1980s), as an integral part of the comprehensive system 
of education. Inservice training of employees and 
company education is controlled by the respective 
ministries, central authorities, general directorates, 
enterprise managements, cooperatives, and national 
committees. 


4. Finance 


Education in Czechoslovakia is free, as a matter of 
principle. Pupils and apprentices in basic and secondary 
Schools receive textbooks and basic-school requisites 
free. Pupils, students, and apprentices are provided 
with medical care and safety and health insurance during 
their school attendance. Pupils and students with less 
favourable social backgrounds are entitled to social- 
care scholarships and successful university students to 
scholarships for study excellence. Pupils and students 
can obtain large reductions in fees for public transport, 
School catering, and accommodation in student hostels. 
Institutes of higher education offer considerable oppor- 
tunities for borrowing textbooks and study aids. 
Expenditures on education, which form part of cul- 
tural and social expenditure, show a steady growth 
trend. In 1980, the state budget and the budgets of the 
national committees earmarked 47.4 percent of their 
total expenditures for cultural and social measures 
(compared to 40.2 percent in 1965). In the Czech Social- 
ist Republic, for example, 10 percent of all expenditure 
in the state and national committee budgets was spent 
On education in 1980. Of the total expenditure on the 
development of education, 36.6 percent of the state 
budget and 52.5 percent of the national committee 
Udgets financed the salaries of educational personnel. 
Of the state and national committees capital-investment 
udgets, 12.25 and 4.5 percent respectively went to 
education in 1980. 


5. Supply of Personnel 


In 1980, 394,736 people were emploved in the edu- 
cational system, roughly 6 percent of all employees in 
the socialist sector of the national economy (other than 
the Unified Agricultural Cooperatives), 11 percent 
more than in 1975. While one cannot speak of a shortage 
of labour in the system of education, there is a constant 
demand for personnel as a result of the increasing 
demands of the system. 

Female kindergarten teachers are trained at second- 
ary teachers’ schools, sit postsecondary school-leaving 
examinations, or train in service. Teachers for the first 
level of basic schools are trained in four-year courses at 
higher education institutions. Other teachers have four- 
to six-year courses at institutions of higher education. 

Inservice education includes postsecondary and post- 
graduate study; functional and recurrent training of 
executives; ideological and political education; and 
training for work with new teaching plans, curricula, 
teaching aids, educational technology, etc. Inservice 
education is practised as a system of lifelong education 
in three stages: the induction training, the study of 
innovations, and specialization. Between the different 
stages, there are voluntary courses to study topical 
educational subjects—new content, methods, means of 
educational work, and the like. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


The emphasis of the curriculum in all schools is a func- 
tion of a general and theoretical education that speeds 
up adjustment and specialization and facilitates the 
transition to new professions. This approach to edu- 
cation amounts to more than the sum of general knowl- 
edge; its basis is the capability to find an independent 
way in the continuous and increasingly fast flow of 
scientific information, with the objective. of selecting, 
and making rational use of, the most required items. In 
this way, education enables individuals to perceive the 
purpose of their concrete participation in social practice, 
to find a place in the work process, and to develop their 
own personalities in suitable ways. A 

The two Ministries of Education organize teams of 
prominent scientific educational and research workers 
and the best teachers and other specialists for drawing 
up the syllabi and curricula for the different subjects. 
After their endorsement by the ministries, the syllabi 
and curricula are mandatory for the whole of Czecho- 
slovakia. The same applies to textbooks, teaching aids, 
etc. é ; 
Uniform methods of controlling the teaching and 
learning process exist for all Czechoslovakia. A guaran- 
tee of their unity is that the institutions of higher 
education which train teachers and the system. of 
inservice education of teachers operate under identical 


principles. 
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7. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


In Czechoslovakia, all young people must complete the 
eight-year basic school, and then study at least two 
further years in a secondary school. The basic school is 
open to all and is completed with a school-leaving 
certificate. Admission to any type of secondary school is 
by entrance examination. The school-leaving certificate 
from a secondary school (the maturita) and a successful 
entrance examination are the conditions for admission 
to study in an institution of higher education. Maximum 
harmony is sought between enrolments and the require- 
ments of the national economy and of society. 


8. Educational Research and Development 


The uniform state plan of scientific and technical devel- 
opment is the basic instrument of control of research 
and development activities and performs a coordinating 
role. The plan is an integral part of the state plan 
of national economic development. The research and 
development facilities of the two Ministries of Edu- 
cation, as well as those of the institutions of higher 
education, are a part of the nationwide research and 
development network. 

Research and development activities concentrate 
above all on major problems to be solved in the interests 
of developing science, technology, and social practice. 
Research and development also deals with problems of 
communist education, pedagogy, psychology, and the 
economics of education. The results are expected to 


facilitate continuous structural and content updating of 
the teaching and learning process. 


9. Future Aims 


From the early 1980s, for the following two decades, 
the principles embodied in the document on the further 
development of the Czechoslovakian system of edu- 
cation, which was endorsed by the supreme party 
and government authorities in 1976, will be applied in 
full. The conditions will be completed for the gradual 
introduction of complete secondary education for all 
youth and for enabling an increasingly large number of 
young people to acquire university-level education. In 
a parallel way, the system of lifelong education will be 
intensified, in the interest of preparing youth and all 
working people well ahead for the successful fulfilment 
of their future tasks. In accordance with the changing 
requirements of socialist production and social activity, 
the content and volume of subject matter at the different 
levels and in the different types of schools will be 
modified. the general-education and polytechnical 
element of subject matter will be enhanced, and care 
will be taken to provide secondary and higher school 
graduates with a sufficiently broad competence to make 
possible their rapid adjustment to working life. Care 
will be taken to link the content and organization of the 
educational system directly with the life and work of 
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the people. to make it respond flexibly and promptly to 
any newly emerging requirements. F »* 

Extraordinary care will be devoted to the intensifi- 
cation of the system of education toward scientific 
ideology, proletarian internationalism, and socialist 
patriotism. The development of the different branches 
of study and apprentice training will be more closely 
geared to the long-term needs of society, and priority 
will be given to the development of technical branches 
and apprentice-training lines for qualified worker 
cadres. The development and structure of the insti- 
tutions of higher education, and the content and forms 
of study, will be effectively adjusted to the long-term 
needs of the economy and of scientific and technical 
development. Conditions will also continue to be 
enhanced for scientific-research activities in higher 
education institutions, particularly to improve their 
efficiency. s 

The efforts in educational content and methods will 
be backed by effective organizational measures wie 
sonnel policy and financing. in the interest of the rationa 
utilization of the education sector's labour force. The 
overall principle will be to introduce further qualitative 
improvements in the already broad system of education 
of youth and adults so as to preserve its favours © 
impact on sociopolitical, economic, and cultural devel- 
opment and on the improvement of the Czecho- 
slovakian people's standard of living. 
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Denmark 
J. Florander 


Denmark is a small lowland country covering 43,069 
square kilometres (16,629 square miles). It has a popu- 
lation of 5.114 million with an average of 116 persons 
per square kilometre. The net population increase has 
for many years been decreasing and was in 1983 —0.9 
percent. 

Until 1945, Denmark was an agricultural country, 37 
percent of the population living in rural areas. Edu- 
cation was provided in many small rural schools as 
well as in the fewer but larger urban schools. At the 
beginning of the 1980s, only 8 percent of the workforce 
was engaged in agricultural work whereas the industrial 
sector engaged 27 percent and the tertiary sector 
comprised 62 percent. The number of schools for 
compulsory education had diminished to 2,289 by 
1985, 

The Danish mother tongue is spoken all over the 
country except in the border region next to Germany 
and in the Faroe Islands and Greenland, both of which 
have home rule. 

In 1983, 11 percent of the workforce was unemployed 
and there was negligible economic growth. This has had 
an impact on the educational system. Many more pupils 
stay at school beyond the obligatory nine years, pre- 
ferring this to unemployment. In 1980, parliament made 
a resolution in principle on youth education, the aim of 
which was to give each pupil a genuine opportunity for 
acquiring “relevant education”. 

Denmark is a kingdom ruled according to the prin- 
ciple of parliamentary democracy. Since the 1930s the 
Social Democrats have been in power most of the time. 
The Social Democratic ideal of equality has greatly 
influenced the school structure in bringing about a still 
more comprehensive educational system. In 1958, 
Schools were allowed to have nondifferentiated classes. 
In 1975, schools, by legislation, became in principle 
comprehensive schools. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The goal of the Danish Folkeskole (elementary and 
lower-secondary school) is, in cooperation with parents, 
to offer pupils the opportunity to acquire knowledge. 
Skills, working methods, and modes of expression that 
Will contribute most effectively to the full development 
of the individual. 


The pupil's desire to learn and ability to make evaluations 
and decisions shall be developed through experience and 
self-activation, and the school shall prepare the pupil for 
responsible participation in a democratic society. (Ministry 
of Education 1979) 


ECE 4 


2. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 
2.1 Formal Education 


Education in Denmark is free. Education is compulsory 
for nine years, from 7-16 years of age. There is no 
obligation to receive this education at school, but very 
few use any alternative. About 90 percent of pupils go 
to the Folkeskole, and the rest go to private schools, 
supported by the state. The structure of the educational 
system is shown in Fig. 1. 

Preschool education is voluntary. Some 40-45 percent 
of 3- to 6-year-olds go to kindergartens. About 94 
percent of any year group attend an optional kin- 
dergarten class (for children aged 5-6 years). 

For the first seven years, the Folkeskole is fully com- 
prehensive. In grades 8 to 10 the school is com- 
prehensive except in mathematics, English, German, 
and physics and chemistry. In these subjects, the pupils 
are differentiated into a basic course and an advanced 
course. However, the Folkeskole Act (1975) allows 
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Flow of the 1981 year group through the educational system 
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à Source: Uddenelse og Kultur 1984 p.8 


freedom in this differentiation, and in 1983-84 about 
one-third of the pupils in grades 8 and 9 were not 
differentiated (Skov 1984 pp. 23-27). Grade 10 in the 
Folkeskole is optional. 

After the Folkeskole, pupils enter further schooling 
or leave school. As shown in Fig. 2, in 1981, 32 percent 
entered vocational education, 36 percent entered a gym- 
nasium or higher preparatory (HF) course, and 15 per- 
cent left school; 18 percent continued to various other 
types of vocational education. 

The school-enrolment ratios in 1977 w 
for basic education, 83 percent for the s 
and 32 percent for the tertiary level. Th 
no differences between the enrolment of males and 
females. In 1970, the enrolment at the tertiary level 
was, per 100,000 inhabitants, 1,542 students, and in 
1977, 2,315 students. 

Enrolment differs from one social group to another 
(Danmarks Statistik og Socialforskningsinstituttet 
1984). Belonging to the highest of five social groups 
means a student has a high probability of entering higher 
education (Ørum and Hansen 1975 p. 32). 

The increase in the number of pupils and teachers in 
primary and lower-secondary education from 1917 to 
1977 can be seen in Fig. 3. In 1983, the total number 
of pupils enrolled in various levels of education was: 
preschool 59,217; primary and lower-secondary edu- 
cation 678.277; general upper-secondary education 
80,723. In 1978 the number of pupils enrolled in 
vocational upper-secondary education was 109,507 and 
in further education 115,522. The overall percentage of 


female participation was 48. In 1983 the pupil-teacher 
ratio was very low—18.3. 


ere 100 percent 
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The gymnasium is structured into two tracks. with 
subdivisions (see Fig. 4). The number of students in the 
gymnasium was 65,679 in 1983. There are more females 
than males in the languages track. The higher pre- 
paratory course (HF) is very popular, and students here 
are much more equally distributed among social groups 
than in the gymnasia. In 1983, 13.136 pupils were 
enrolled in HF courses. 


2.2 Nonformal Education 


Youth and adult education is nonobligatory and is based 
on a long tradition of freedom to study, as expressed in 
the Leisuretime Education (Consolidation) Act 1975. 
The following different types of youth and adult- 
education programmes are of note: 


(a) The municipal youth schools work in close coop- 
eration with the Folkeskole, and approximately 60 
percent of 14- to 18-year-olds take some subjects àt 
à Folkeskole and some at a youth school. 


(b) The 182 continuation schools are boarding schools 
for the same age groups. In 1983-84, they had an 
enrolment of just over 14,400 students. 


(c) The 31 agricultural schools and 25 home t 
schools are similar to the continuation schools bu 
the students are slightly older. 


(d) The about 100 folk high schools accept seeni 
from the age of 18. About 11,000 persons atten 
their long courses (5-8 months), and about 32,000 
their short courses (1-3 weeks). 


(e) Evening schools for adults are very common. They 
cover a wide range of subjects, depending on the 
interests of the students, who attend classes Once 
or twice a week during the winter season (8 months). 
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Numbers of Pupils and teachers in primary and lower- 
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First form Second and third forms 
Modern languages 
Languages Music and languages 


Social studies and languages 
Classical languages 


Mathematics and physics 


Metensis <L Social studies and mathematics 
Natural sciences and mathematics 


Figure 4 
Structure of the gymnasium? 


à Source: Ministry of Education 1979b p. 3 


Two-thirds of adult-education courses are arranged 
by private promotors (mostly large educational organ- 
izations). The annual attendance is approximately 
600,000. 


3. Administrative Structure 


Responsibility for the education sector rests with the 
state, the counties, the local authorities, and private 
institutions. Preschool education is administered by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare. Primary and lower-secon- 
dary schools are run by the local authorities. The 
majority of upper-secondary schools are run by the 
counties. The universities are mainly run by the state. 
All county, municipal, and private schools are sub- 
sidized by the state. 

_The Ministry of Education is organized as shown in 
Fig. 5. The ministry controls and directs the educational 
System by, among other things, allocating public funds, 
issuing regulations, issuing guidelines, and general 
Supervision such as approving curricula. 

The ministry thus has an over-arching role. But, as 
Denmark has a tradition of extensive local government, 
responsibility for the functioning of the educational 
System and its results lies with the local authorities. The 
School system is very decentralized. 

At the municipal level, responsibility for primary and 
lower-secondary schools lies with the municipal council, 
its education committee, and the joint teachers' council. 
At the school level, it lies with the school board (whose 
members are parents), the teachers’ council, the head- 
master, and the pupils? council. ; 

Within the framework of general regulations, a single 
School has the power to determine its own curriculum. 
Hence, for primary and lower-secondary schools, there 
iS some variation in curricula and timetables. 

In general upper-secondary education, the gymnasia 
and HF schools are under the responsibility of the county 
Councils. At each school, there is a school council. The 
School timetable must be approved by the school council 
whose opinions must also be heard on the distribution 
Of the school budget. 


The two main types of vocational education are 
apprentice training and basic vocational education. 
Both come under the Ministry of Education. However, 
the technical and commercial schools, where vocational 
education takes place, are self-governing institutions 
administered by their own boards whose members are 
appointed by employers’ and employees’ organizations. 
The boards also decide the curriculum. 

Further and higher education is provided at the uni- 
versities and a number of specialist technical colleges 
(e.g., in engineering). They all come under the Ministry 
of Education. A few institutions, such as the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, come under the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs and some come under the Ministry of 
the Interior. The 1970 Act (revised in 1976) on the 
administration of the universities states that the minister 
of education decrees the regulations for access to studies 
and study programmes. Each institution is administered 
by a rector together with a number of collegial boards 
and committees which include representatives of the 
teaching staff, students, and technical-administrative 
personnel. 


4. Finance 


The overall state and municipal budgets for the fiscal 
year 1982 amounted to 255,000 million Danish kroner. 
Of this, health services received 10 percent, social wel- 
fare 11 percent, and education and research 12 percent. 
The total expenditure on education and educational 
research in 1977 was 15 percent of the state budget and 
7.4 percent of the gross national product. 

The state allocates money for primary and lower- 
secondary education by giving each municipality a block 
grant according to its number of inhabitants. Upper- 
secondary education and further and higher education 
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Figure 5 
Organization of the Ministry of Education* 


a Source: Ministry of Education 1980b p. 10 
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Table 1 ; 4 
Average per pupil/student expenditure by level 1977-78 


Level Danish kroner 
Primary and lower-secondary school 10,000 
Upper-secondary school 18,000 
Basic vocational education 5,000-21,000 
Apprentice training 3,000-8,000 
Independent boarding schools 17,000 
Universities: 

humanities 11,000 

natural science 46,000 

medicine 48,400 
Engineering college 50,000 


a Source: Ministry of Education 1980b p.77 


are paid directly and almost fully by the state. The 
average per pupil/student costs per year are given in 
Table 1. 

The state subsidizes all private schools irrespective of 
level from 51 to 78 percent of their total costs. The 
day nurseries and kindergartens are run by the local 
authorities or are private institutions; all are state sub- 
sidized. Youth schools, boarding schools, and folk high 
Schools receive state grants covering up to 85 percent 
of their costs. 

General adult education is financed partly by the state 
and partly by the local authorities. Adult education 
aiming at specific examinations or training is free and is 
paid jointly by the state and the local authorities. 

Students in State-recognized courses of education and 
over 18 years of age may receive support from the state 
either as grants or as state-guaranteed loans. The grants 
are given according to the financial needs of applicants. 
Typical amounts for annual grants in 1981 ranged from 
11,200 to 18,400 Danish kroner. State-guaranteed bank 
loans are given to all students wanting them, Tegardless 
of financial circumstances. The maximum loan is 16,700 
kroner per year. 


5. Teacher Training 


There are 26 training colleges for preschool teachers, 
The training lasts three years. Students receive instruc- 


Table 2° 


tion in psychology, education, and social subjects and 
have 28 weeks of practical training. They must be 18 
years of age, have completed 9 years of basic education 
have passed the HF examination in Danish and one 
other subject, and have 2 years’ vocational experience. 
There are 31 colleges for training primary- and lower: 
secondary-school teachers. The training lasts from ave 
4 years. Students must have passed the upper-sec- 
ondary-school leaving examination or its equivalent. 
The curriculum covers psychology, educational theory, 
social studies, teaching practice, Danish. arithmetic, 
religion, and optionally three creative/practical w 
jects. After training, the teachers are qualified to teac 
all classes from 1 to 10, and 61 percent of them in 
fact do this (Borg et al. 1981 p. 156). These teachers 
may receive further training at the Royal Danish School 
of Educational Studies, ranging from short courses to 
degree courses. ' 
Upper-secondary-school teachers are normally uni- 
versity graduates who have completed a 6-month course 
in educational theory and practice. The state institute 
for the educational training of vocational teachers iem 
courses to permanent teachers at vocational schools. : 
course for technical-school teachers covers 400 busta 
in educational theory and practice plus a practice-teach- 
ing period totalling 80 lessons. Corresponding figures 
for commercial-school teachers are 225 and 80. i 
University teachers and teachers at further and higher 
education institutions. are graduates of these insti- 
tutions. Emphasis is placed on their research quali- 
fications. 
Teachers in adult education have a diversified edu- 
cational background. Most of them hold their position 
for a season or as overtime work. 


The number of teachers at different educational levels 
is given in Table 2. 


6. Curriculum 


The government acts for each school type state um 
subjects to be taught in those schools. The Ministry O 
Education sets the objectives for the subjects as well as 
the number of weekly lessons and the length of the 
School year (200 days). But the local educational auth- 
Orities and the individual schools decide how the aims 


Number of teachers at different levels 1977 


Level 


Preschool education 

Primary and lower secondary 
Upper secondary 

Vocational training 

Further education 

Folk high schools, etc. 
Leisure-time education 


Full-time Part-time % Females 
11,225 — 94 
40,000 17,000 56 

4,300 1,400 51 

3,700 2,700 = 

7,000 8,000 41 

2,000 — — 
200 30,000 


a Source: Ministry of Education 1981c 
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are to be achieved. Teachers are free to choose whatever 
teaching method they consider best and each individual 
school determines its own specific curriculum within the 
framework of the overall objectives mentioned above. 

Learning materials are written on a private basis, 
mostly by highly experienced teachers, and published 
on a commercial basis. There is no control of the scope 
and content of textbooks. Individualized teaching and 
group work are used to some extent, but the traditional 
lecture is still much used in spite of the very low class 
ratio in Danish schools. 


7. Examinations 


In primary education, there are no end-of-year exam- 
nations, and no marks are given for the first seven years 
of compulsory education. In grades 8 to 10, marks are 
given twice a year on a 10-point scale. There is a leaving 
examination at the end of grade 9 and an advanced 
leaving examination at the end of grade 10. They may 
be taken on a single-subject basis, and the pupils them- 
selves decide if they will sit for an examination. There 
is no pass mark. 

Under these circumstances, promotion is no problem. 
Very few will not be promoted. Instead there is an 
extensive system of remedial teaching, mostly within 
the class. In 1976 about 14 percent of the pupils in basic 
education received remedial education (Jansen et al. 
1976 p. 158). 

The same marking scale is used throughout the edu- 
cational system. In the gymnasia, marks are given regu- 
larly and students must pass an examination in each 
Subject to get a leaving certificate. At the HF schools, 
no marks are given except in the leaving examination 
for which there is a pass mark. 

Examinations at universities and higher education 
institutions are much the same as in other countries. 


9. Educational Research 


The first research work in education was undertaken in 
the 1920s, when a committee on school psychological 
investigations was formed. The committee's work con- 
cerned basic education and was centred upon con- 
Structing and standardizing attainment tests in Danish 
and mathematics. During the 1930s and 1940s, when 
the education sector grew fast, the problems arising 
from this growth brought about an interest in research. 
In 1944, the study of educational psychology was intro- 
duced at Copenhagen University in order to train people 
for school psychological services and educational 
Tesearch work. In 1955, the Danish Institute for Edu- 
Cational Research was established and, at the same time, 
the first two professors of education were appointed. At 
the beginning of 1980. education could be studied at 
Our of Denmark's five universities. Governmental, 
Municipal, and private organizations have research sec- 
tions conducting educational research. 


In 1977, the Research Council for the Humanities 
published a report on ongoing educational research 
(Forskningssekretariatet 1977). Some 206 projects were 
classified. Most were empirical studies related to basic 
education. Some concerned universities. Very few were 
related to youth or adult education. The report's con- 
clusion was that two education sectors are especially in 
need of research: youth education and that part of adult 
education which aims at giving both vocational and 
general education to those who have received relatively 
little education. This need for sector-aimed research 
work still exists, even if some research work on uni- 
versity studies and on youth education had been carried 
out. 

Most educational research is carried out by the Danish 
Institute for Educational Research and the Royal Dan- 
ish School of Educational Studies. Typically. the bulk 
of research projects is concerned with basic education. 
However, from the beginning of the 1970s, there has 
been a trend to carry out research on the 16- to 19- 
year age group, at upper-secondary schools and youth 
education. Most research has focused on the question 
of comprehensive schooling and nondifferentiation and 
has had an impact on education legislation. The Danish 
National Institute of Social Research has made signifi- 
cant contributions to this research. 


9. Major Problems 


The Central Council of Education published in 1978 a 
report on educational planning and policy in a social 
context at the end of the twentieth century. This report 
dealt with future society and its expectations of edu- 
cation. It emphasized that the Danish society of the 
future must be based largely on education, education 
being a principal factor in the development of a rapidly 
changing society. 

The aims and intentions of an educational policy of 
the 1990s should therefore be to qualify and to socialize. 
A person should be qualified not only for working and 
economic life, but also for family life, community life, 
and leisure life. If such qualifications are to be reached, 
it will be necessary to break down the traditional frame- 
work of a subject-based curriculum and provide instead 
a large number of general qualifications. Socialization is 
also an aspect of teaching, often in a rather unconscious 
way. Education should therefore not be neutral but take 
into consideration the fact that the individual must learn 
to be critical while, at the same time, accepting common 
moral concepts and having an attitude of social 
solidarity. The report pointed to the necessity of making 
education relevant to both society's and individuals’ 
needs. 

Denmark is about to go into the postcomprehensive 
era. This implies that compulsory education will not be 
prolonged beyond nine years, that youth education will 
be more adapted to vocation, that some form of recur- 
rent education will emerge, and that content will be 
based to a great extent upon the student's interests, 
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The problems of education were for many years con- 
nected with the educational structure. The future prob- 
lem will be to overcome the barriers of tradition so that 
the content of education can parallel the development 
of society. 
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Djibouti 
C. M. Michel 


The Republic of Djibouti in northeast Africa gained its 
independence in 1977, succeeding the former French 
territory of the Afars and the Issas. The nation is small, 
covering an area of 23,310 square kilometers (8,998 
square miles) at the southern entrance to the Red Sea 
and bounded by the Gulf of Aden to the east, by 
Ethiopia to the north and west, and by Somalia to the 
south. 

The population was estimated at 306,000 in 1982, 
with a high average annual growth rate of 4.1 percent 
(United States Central Intelligence Agency 1982 p. 57). 
Itrose to 405,000 in 1984 (Europa 1986). The indigenous 
people are the Somali, mostly Issa, who make up the 
majority, and the Afar, of Ethiopian origin. In terms 
of religious affiliation, 94 percent of the populace are 
Moslem and 6 percent Christian. A small community of 
foreigners. mostly French or Arab, also reside in the 
country. 


Djibouti is not well-favored in geographic resources. 
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It is a hot, arid land of desert and volcanic soil. French 
involvement in the region began in 1859, centering 0" 
the port of Djibouti, whose strategic position inves 
the country with its economic potential. The colony vi 
called French Somaliland until 1967. l 
; Since independence, the nation has not enjoyed PO“ 
itical peace. Political competition between the Awe 
major ethnic groups has led to terrorism, cabinet crises. 
and changes of Prime minister. Such disturbances m 
affected the educational System by periodically distract 
ing educators from their efforts. In the early et 
Political power was shared by a Somali president 2^ 
àn Afar prime minister, k 
The nation’s economic system is generally weak: 
based chiefly on services and commercial activities ji 
tered on D jibouti's seaport, airport, the Djibouti-Ada® 
Ababa railway, and a growing banking sector. m 
the government has had to depend on financial aid fro 
Such sources as the World Bank and the Arab state? 
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Nearly all foodstuffs must be imported, as only 1 percent 
of the country’s land is cultivated (Europa 1982 pp. 222- 
23). 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


Education in Djibouti has developed along the same 
lines as in other French dependencies—education by 
and for the metropole. Thus, in the limited number of 
schools maintained in the former colony, a goal of 
assimilating the indigenous peoples into French culture 
was pursued in disregard of their traditional culture. 
The lack of deep concern in the past for promoting 
education is reflected in the estimate that by the 1980s 
Djibouti's literacy rate was barely five percent (United 
States Central Intelligence Agency 1982 p. 57). 

The first Western education in the area was offered 
by Roman Catholic missionaries, who, in 1884, opened 
embryonic schools in French Somaliland. Until the 
Second World War such mission schools, operating in 
parallel to the more popular Moslem Koranic schools, 
provided nearly all of the formal education in Djibouti. 
After the war, state schools forged rapidly ahead of the 
mission institutions in enrollment, so that by 1949 there 
were 463 pupils in state primary schools, 204 in mission 
schools, and 482 in Koranic schools (Thompson and 
Adloff 1968 pp. 147-48). 

The objections of Moslem parents to sending their 
children to secular or mission schools were settled in 
1964, when provision was made for Koranic instruction 
to be offered in such institutions but at different hours 
from the secular subjects. In this same year the first 
primary cycle of six years was extended to include 
Courses leading to the higher elementary certificate 
(brevet elementaire). 

The 1960s and 1970s saw rapid growth in primary- 
school attendance. The enrollment of 2.364 in 1958 had 
risen 2.4 times to 5.698 by 1967 (Thompson and Adloff 
1968 pp. 143-44). Enrollment over these years was 
growing at 500 to 600 pupils annually until, by 1973, the 
yearly increase exceeded 1,000 children. In 1974, the 
government added 206 new classes, 123 of them in the 
City of Djibouti, with the rest spread over the rural 
areas. By 1975 primary-school attendance reached 
11,000 (70 percent public, 30 percent Roman Catholic) 
and by 1979-80 was 13,740 in around 50 schools (Tho- 
lomier 1981 p. 113, Europa 1982 p. 223). It reached 
22,533 in 1984 (Europa 1986). An increasing willingness 
Of parents to send girls to school was reflected in the 
tripling of female enrollment over the 1958-66 period. 

The development of secondary education has been 
less spectacular (see Fig. 1). The first secondary school 
Was instituted with the introduction of the cours com- 
Plémentaire in 1949. Not until 1956 did this school 
become a lycée, a coeducational institution, which had 
à student body of 306 by 1963. By 1966, the school had 

Ü candidates prepared for the baccalauréat diploma 
(Thompson and Adloff 1968 p. 144). Secondary enroll- 
ment rose from 750 in 1970 to 1,400 in 1975. By 1980 
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the secondary system had grown to six collèges d'en- 
seignement secondaire and two lycées enrolling 3,882 
students (Europa 1982 p. 223). In 1983-84 enrollment 
was 6,333 (Europa 1986). 

There is no higher education in Djibouti, and so 
students must travel abroad for further studies. Many 
Djiboutians are supported by grants to study in France. 
The lack of higher education opportunities in Djibouti 
has contributed to the nation’s shortage of indigenous 
professional and technical personnel. For example, in 
1973 there was only one native-born medical doctor in 
the country. P 

Vocational opportunities in the country have in- 
creased significantly since the 1950s. Roman Catholic 
nuns were the pioneers in vocational education when 
they opened the Ecole Menagere, a home-economics 
school for girls, and in 1950 the government followed 
by starting a similar school. In 1954, a two-year program 
in navigation was launched, and in 1956 commercial 
classes were offered. By 1966 there were 166 students 
enrolled in the government's Centre de Formation Pro- 
fessionnelle for boys over 14 years of age to train as 
mechanics, stenographers, and accountants (Thompson 
and Adloff 1968 p. 145). , ; 

The College d'Enseignement Technique. paralleling 
the liberal-arts curriculum of the lycées of Djibouti, 
offers industrial and commercial courses. Enrollment 

rew from 236 in 1970 to 800 by 1975 (Tholomier 1981 
p. 114). A vocational-training center for adults and 
youths, created in 1968, offers courses in masonry, hotel 
operations, and automobile and refrigerator repair. 


2. Administration and Finance 


While Djibouti remained a French dependency, all final 
educational decisions—the curricula, budget. person- 
nel—were made in France. However, the highest local 
authority, the territory's minister of education. did hold 
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some power, such as that of appointing an educational 
advisory committee, consisting of parents, government 
officials, and teachers (Thompson and Adloff 1968 p. 
148). Since independence, the Djiboutian government 
has assumed overall responsibility for education under 
a minister of national education, youth, and sports. 
The French government in 1964 agreed to pay all costs 
for secondary education, thus allowing the Djibouti 
government to allocate all available local funds (about 
18 percent of local revenues) to primary education. 
After independence, in 1979, slightly over five percent 
of the Djiboutian gross national product was reserved 
for public expenditure on education (UNESCO 1981). 
Educational funding is highly centralized, with the city 
of Djibouti continuing to be favored in the award of 


financial support at the expense of the rest of the 
country. 


3. Curricula, Examinations, and Certification 


During colonial times, curricula in both state and mis- 
sion schools derived from France. Learning materials 
were provided by the metropole, and the main subjects 
were the same as those taught in France, except for the 
addition in Djibouti of home economics and the Islamic 
religion. Today, efforts are made to adapt curricula, 
both academic and vocational, to the needs of the new 
nation. 

The certificat. d'études primaires 
awarded after the completion of six 
schooling. The baccalauréat is given after the three- 
year upper cycle in the lycées; and upon successful 
performance in the state examination a candidate can 
qualify for university entrance. The certificat d'aptitude 
professionnelle is awarded to graduates of the Collège 
d'Enseignement Technique. These diplomas are not 
equivalent to those conferred in France, for Djiboutian 


students’ performance is generally below French 
standards. 


is the diploma 
years of primary 


4. Supply of Personnel 


Before 1967, the training of local teachers was minimal, 
since public funds were sufficient to import most teach- 
ing personnel from France. In 1967, the primary school 
teaching corps consisted of 100 trained instituteurs and 
36 monitors and locally trained teachers. By 1980, the 
total primary corps had risen to 260 (Tholomier 1981 p. 


114, Europa 1982 p. 223). In 1983-84 it was around 600 
(Europa 1986). 

The secondary level in 1967 had only 27 teachers, a 
number that rose to 57 in 1970, to 148 in 1975, and to 
320 by 1980 (UNESCO 1981, Europa 1982 p. 223). 

The significant increase in numbers of teachers began 
when the government started training teachers locally 
in 1970 and then opened the first normal school in 
the country in 1973. The earlier lack of such training 
facilities chiefly affected the upper-primary and 
secondary levels rather than the lower-primary grades 
(Tholomier 1981 p. 114). 


5. Future Prospects 


The structure of the educational system in Djibouti 
remains essentially the same as that of the French 
system, and it is expected that the French influence in 
education will remain strong for a long time to come. 
However, since independence, Djiboutians have gradu- 
ally begun to liberate themselves culturally from the 
former metropole and to express their Arabism. The 
school system is becoming more productive than in the 
past, and efforts are being made to staff the schools 
locally so as to form stronger links with the local com- 
munity. It seems clear that Djiboutian leaders consider 
an effective educational system a key element in their 
efforts to meet both the country's development needs 
and the aspirations of the people. 
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Dominican Republic 
J. M. Fernandez 


The Dominican Republic is located on the eastern side 
of the island of Santo Domingo; in the west is the 
Republic of Haiti. It was formerly a Spanish colony and 
attained political independence in 1844. The island is in 
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the Caribbean Sea. with Cuba to the west and Puert? 
Rico to the east. 


The country has an area of 48,442 square kilometers 
(18,703 square miles) and a population of approximate 
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5.2 million people, giving a density of 103 people per 
square kilometer. The number of residents in urban 
areas was evenly divided at the beginning of the 1980s. 
The Dominican Republic has a very young population, 
of which more than 83 per cent are under the age of 40 
and about 75 percent are under 25. 
_ The economy of the nation is basically a rural one, 
in which the output of agriculture and mining represents 
23.6 percent of the gross national product. The tra- 
ditional exports are sugar, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, gold, 
bauxite, and ferronickel. The main problem of the 
country is the lack of energy sources. Although some 
efforts have been made to develop new systems, there 
is still an almost total dependency on foreign oil for 
electricity and transportation. This, together with low 
prices for most local products, has helped to develop an 
increasing external debt and a negative balance of trade. 

The economic differences between the population 
groups in the Dominican Republic are noticeable. The 
Minority, in the higher strata (approximately 14 per- 
cent), receives 55 percent of total income while 29 
percent of the population, at the bottom of the social 
pyramid, have only 6 percent of the total. The economy 
grew significantly during the 1960s and early 1970s, but 
not enough to be able to absorb the demand for jobs. 
The unemployment figures are already over 20 percent 
of the economically active population and they fail to 
reveal the extent of underemployment, which is con- 
sidered to be a much more serious problem. 

The Dominican Republic is a representative democ- 
racy with the traditional division of powers between the 
executive, legislature, and judiciary. The implemen- 
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tation of this political system shows all the limitations 
typical of a Third World country with a dependent 
economy and a history of dictatorships, which make 
political development slower and more painful. 

In the 1976-86 national development plan, education 
is an important component of the drive toward better 
national conditions. Nevertheless, in spite of formal 
declarations, there has been a lack of coordination 
between the educational effort and socioeconomic 
requirements. Only in recent years has the government 
been able to link education to some of the specific 
regional development plans. 

There are no great geographical obstacles impeding 
the education effort. Communications between the dif- 
ferent regions are easy and there is a common language 
(Spanish). The two main problems are the scarcity of 
financial resources and the political struggles that have 
characterized the nation’s history. The country has 
steadily increased its educational expenditures since 
1968. Around 10 percent of the national budget is spent 
on education—a significant sum of money in the 
Dominican context but still insufficient to fulfill the 
growing demand. Public education is practically free at 
all levels and accounts for most of the system as a whole. 


1. Structure of the Educational System and 
Enrollment 


After the downfall of the dictator Rafael L. Trujillo in 
1962 there was a new political openness and a desire for 
upward social mobility in all segments of society; in 
particular, the members of the middle sector wanted to 
improve their economic status. Since education was 
regarded as a prime factor of mobility, the demand for 
it increased greatly. From 1965 to 1975, primary school 
enrollment grew by 60.8 percent and secondary schools 
augmented their population by 219.6 percent (see Fig. 
1). But the most astonishing process took place in higher 
education. In 1965, there were only two institutions, 
with a total enrollment of 6,963 students. Ten years 
later there were seven universities with 40,743 students. 
In 1982, there were at least 15 recognized universities 
with an approximate population of 100,000 students. Of 
the 15 universities established in 1982, the Universidad 
Autonoma de Santo Domingo is public, 5 are private 
with partial government support, and 9 are private 
without public funds. About 12 others are awaiting 
government approval. Since 1978 legislation has pre- 
vented other official recognitions. 

All elementary and secondary schools, public and 
private, operate under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Education (Secretaria de Estado de Educación Bellas 
Artes y Cultos). The state is required by law to give all 
citizens access to education up to sixth grade. However, 
by 1982 full attendance had not yet been achieved. Of 
the school-age population (ages 5-10), 10.8 percent 
attend private schools, 77.8 percent attend public 
schools, while 11.4 percent receive no schooling at all. 
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Only around 22 percent finish this level in the public 
sector in the regular six years. The main problems are 
desertion, overage, and repetition. - 

Although education at other levels is not compulsory, 
there are major public efforts to provide services beyond 
the elementary-school level. The majority (90 percent) 
of those students who continue onto secondary-school 
level attend liceos (six-year secondary schools) obtain- 
ing Bachillerato certificates upon completion. Of the 
remaining 10 percent, 0.7 attend escuelas normales 
(teacher-training schools), and 9.3 percent polytechnics 
and vocational schools. j 

Higher education has its own laws and in practice 
all institutions are autonomous. There is no special 
supervisory or coordinating body at this level, and in 
1978, a special commission was appointed by the presi- 
dent to study this situation and suggest possible sol- 
utions. The final report was delivered in January 1980 
but no action has been taken on it. 

Nursery education is largely an urban phenomenon. 
The majority of schools are private although the govern- 
ment is developing a new program to provide nursery 
education in the rural areas. 

Although limited, there has been an increase in non- 
formal education in the Dominican Republic. It can 
be divided into two categories: programs directed at 
professionals and graduates of the universities and basic 
adult vocational programs. The former are mostly in 
the hands of the universities and private institutions and 
are mainly directed at keeping this population up to 
date with information and enhancing the possibility of 
their obtaining employment. The latter type of non- 
formal program is concerned primarily with elementary 
education for adults and the provision of vocational 
programs. 

The role of the six-year primary school is to teach the 
basic skills of literacy and numeracy, basic knowledge 
of the social and physical world, and the patterns of 
behavior needed for a successful adaptation to the 
environment and to develop a clear consciousness of 
what it means to be a Dominican in the world today. 
There are two curricular plans used in the secondary 
schools. The first is traditional and is purely academic in 
orientation, designed to prepare students for university. 
The second is called the reform plan because it was 
introduced in 1970 as an ambitious scheme to change 
the curriculum of the secondary schools. It offers a 
variety of options to the students: academic, commer- 
cial, agricultural, industrial, and journalism studies and 
teacher education (for elementary-school teachers). 


2. Curriculum Development 


Curriculum development in the Domi 
the responsibility of the Ministry of 
has a special unit for this purpose. T 
have been started: the first, in 1970, 
level was mentioned above; the other. 
level, was introduced in 1977 and was 
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1982. Both reforms have experienced great difficulties 
in implementation. Lack of sufficient planning a 
absence of the necessary support seem to have limite 

their scope and endangered their future development. 


3. Administration 


The educational system of the Dominican Republic is 
highly centralized, with very little participation at the 
local level. All decisions are made by central-govern- 
ment officials. The minister has regional tepregenianve 
but their decision-making powers are very limited. 
National Council of Education serves as an advisory 
body to the minister, but it meets very seldom and has 
been criticized for its lack of representativeness. 


4. Promotion and Examination 


Promotion is decided on the basis of teachers’ evaluation 
of students’ work. Usually, this consists of examina a 
given in the middle and end of the academic year. W1 5 
the secondary-level reform, a new system of evaluatio s 
was introduced that aimed to use continuous assessmer 

as the main basis for promotion. This has been ve y 


ation 
difficult to implement because of the lack of preparatio 
of teachers. 


5. Teacher Training 


Elementary-school teachers are trained at the secondary 
level in six special institutions sponsored by the goyo n 
ment. The universities are in charge of the preparan" 
of secondary-school teachers. A unit in the Ministry A 
Education coordinates a variety of inservice ERE 
to improve the quality of academic personnel. Ry 
have been some efforts to solve the problem of Its 
shortage of qualified teachers and, though the en 
have been various, in general the number of cerf 
teachers has increased. Nevertheless, because of ! 
lack of financial Tesources and a not very well denna 
personnel policy, the problem still exists. In 1982, ae 
50 percent of teachers in the system did not have s 
required academic preparation. 


6. Educational Research 
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7. Major Problems 


The Dominican Republic faces a great challenge in the 
development of its educational system in the next few 
years. Not only has the country to keep up with an 
increasing demand for educational services but it also 
has to confront the issue of quality. There has been 
much deterioration in the past few years (SEEBAC 1979). 
The efforts that need to be made could be summarized 
as follows: 


(a) The system must be reorganized. There is too much 
centralization and inefficiency in the administrative 
structure. Changes must be made to improve com- 
munication, gain more flexibility, allow for more 
local responsibility, and foster participation at all 
levels. 


(b) Curricula require reform. Clarification is needed so 
that the two unfinished reforms, especially that at 
secondary level, can be more effectively imple- 
mented. The curriculum unit should start to do 
what it was created to do in order to ensure curricula 
relevance through a continuous process of eval- 
uation and development of new programs. 


(c) A great effort should be made to upgrade the train- 
ing of both teachers and administrators. Ways of 
increasing their commitment and improving their 
performance should be sought. On the other hand, 
it is important to consider ways in which the social 
value given to this kind of work could be enhanced. 


(d) The country must revise its funding policies. Most 
of the education budget is spent on wages and 
operational expenditures. There is a very limited 
amount left for investment and expansion. This 
makes the system too dependent on outside help. 
The Dominican Republic must find a way to pro- 
duce high-quality education within the limits of the 


nation’s reduced financial resources. This is the only 


way in which education can support the process of 
national development. 


In higher education, the problems are basically the 
same as elsewhere in the system, with the additional 
difficulty of lack of central coordination and supervision. 
Each institution has complete autonomy whose legal 
framework is clearly insufficient (Fernandez 1979). 
Here the government faces a very delicate political 
problem. Nevertheless, something must be done if the 
tertiary level of education is to improve in the future. 

To conclude, it must be emphasized that the problems 
of the Dominican Republic are not educational in nature 
but, rather, social and economic. The schools will not 
be effective unless they are part of an overall, more 
comprehensive, strategy of change for a more equitable 
society. 
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Ecuador 
F. X. Swett and S. Carrasco Toral 


The Republic of Ecuador was founded in 1830, when 


the uthern Colombia separated from 
Praec ali ion, which also in- 


the Greater Colombia conis [ 
cluded Venezuela. Its name derives from its geo- 


graphic location below the equator; this South Ameri- 
Can country borders on Colombia to the north and Peru 
to the south and east. The total land area is 272,258 
Square kilometers (105.120 square miles). The Gal- 
apagos Islands, one of Ecuador's 20 provinces, are 
Ocated 1,200 kilometers off the northwest coast, in the 
acific Ocean. The country is crossed from north to 
South by the Andean ranges, which divide the con- 


tinental territory into three regions: the coast, the 
highland or sierra, and the Amazon basin or oriental 
region. 

The 1982 census put the population figure at 
8,072,702: 3,944,172 located on the coast, 3,799,578 in 
the highland, 322,833 in the oriental region, and some 
6,119 in the Galapagos Islands. Approximately 20 per- 
cent of the population is of white descent, 25 percent 
are Indians who live largely in the highland and the 
oriental region, 51 percent are mestizo groups of Spanish 
and Indian descent; blacks account for 4 percent. The 
population growth rate in 1982 was 2.6 percent. 
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Ecuador’s history of human settlement goes back 
from AD 600 to 4,000 BC, to the establishment of the 
indigenous cultures of La Tolita, Chorrera, and Valdivia 
which achieved advanced levels of social and economic 
organization. During precolonial times, until the 
Spanish landings and conquests beginning in the mid- 
1520s, Ecuador became a part of the Inca empire or 
Tahuantinsuyo. T 

The social organization of the country has maintained 
an upper class made up of landowners and, more 
recently, financiers and industrialists. Middle-class 
growth became a phenomenon in the 1970s with an 
acceleration of social mobility brought about by the 
expansion and modernization of the economy. How- 
ever, it is estimated that approximately 40 percent of 
the population is located outside the mainstream of 
economic activity, living at subsistence levels. 

The economy experienced a very rapid rate of growth 
during the 1970s, when the country became a net oil 
exporter. As a result, the gross national product (GNP) 
in 1981 stood at Us$10.4 billion and per capita GNP was 
in the order of Us$1,200. The gross national product 
composition reflects the decline of agriculture. Whereas 
in the mid-1960s agricultural activities made up 28 per- 
cent of GNP, by 1980 they represented 17 percent. Indus- 
try’s share has remained steady at around 16 percent 
since the early 1970s. Petroleum production represents 
close to 15 percent of GNP. In 1982-83, economic activity 
declined sharply as a result of the widespread foreign 
debt crisis which caused a major decline in the country’s 
foreign exchange reserves. Economic performance was 
also affected as a result of widespread flooding during 
the onset of the rainy season. 

Ecuador's political life has been characterized by 
the alternative exercise of power by civilians and the 
military. A total of 18 constitutions have been written, 
the last one having been approved by the Ecuadorean 
people in a plebiscite in 1978. Government is divided 
into executive, legislative, and judicial powers. The 
form of government is unitary and the country is divided 
for administrative purposes into provinces and cantons. 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


The educational system (see Fig. 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


In 1981, 20 percent of primary schools were located 
in the urban areas and 80 percent in the rural areas. 
About 49 percent of enrollment was in urban schools 
and51 percent in rural schools. On average. 3.5 teachers 
work in each school. In urban schools, the number is 8-7 
whereas in the smaller rural schools it is 2.3. Average 
enrollment is 155 Per school, with 311 students enrolle : 
in each urban school and 83 in rural schools. 
national student/teacher ratio stands at 36:1. 

Enrollment is not universal, According to the m 
Tecent data, 25 percent of the 6 to 12 age group ^ 
not enrolled in school: 40 percent of rural school-@8" 
children do not attend school, whereas in the urbi 
areas the proportion is 10 percent, The dropout rate " 
57 percent from grades 1-6, but the differential betwee 
urban and rural areas is highly significant: 33 perce? 
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cycle 68 percent were enrolled in the liberal arts pro- 
grams and 32 percent in the vocational tracks. 

Approximately 72 percent of students who finish the 
primary level go on to the basic cycle. Retention is 
highest between the basic and diversified cycle, being 
93 percent and overall secondary-level retention is 45 
percent. From grade 1 to graduation from secondary 
school the retention rate is 14 percent. 

Higher education is financed largely by the central 
government through corresponding appropriations in 
the Ministry of Education. However, by law, univer- 
sities are autonomous in their management and adminis- 
tration, and they are free to set up their own self- 
Boverning mechanisms. Coordination is the responsi- 
bility of the National Council for Higher Education 
which, however, has no administrative or control 
powers. 

University entry requirements include a bachillerato. 
There are 12 state universities (six on the coast and six 
in the highland) and five private ones (two on the 
coast and three in the highland). Enrollment stands at 
263,000. Of these, 44 percent attend the state uni- 
versities of Quito and Guayaquil, 12 percent are 
enrolled in the polytechnic schools of the above-named 
cities, and 12 percent in private institutions. Figure 2 
presents the enrollment trends from 1960 to 1981 for 
each level of education. 

The number of teachers stands at 11,186, giving a 
student/teacher ratio of 19:1. In state schools, the ratio 
is 23, in private schools 14. However. these figures hide 
the fact that practically all teaching is done part-time, 
and due to the pyramidal structure of enrollment, which 
is heavily concentrated in the first two years, there is 
crowding in the most sought-after fields: teaching and 
business administration. 

Adult education and literacy education are integrated 
into the national system of education and include three 
Programs: primary with three cycles of nine months’ 
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duration each, the middle level with basic and diversified 
cycles, each of three years’ duration, and apprenticeship 
training which varies in accordance with the special- 
ization. 

There is a School of Higher Military Studies aswell 
as other educational institutions in each of the branches 
of the armed services. These function apart from the 
rest of the educational system and have their own struc- 
ture of supervision and control. Apprenticeship training 
is carried out by the Ecuadorean Apprenticeship Service 
(SECAP). 


2. Finance 


Education's share of the national budget has increased 
from 16 percent in 1963 to 21 percent in 1971 and to a 
constitutionally mandated 30 percent in 1984. As a 
proportion of GNP, education expenditures make up 6 
percent. Education is financed largely with public funds. 
Investment outlays, mostly for construction, are chan- 
neled through the National Directorate of School Con- 
struction (DINACE). The allocation of public funds by 
level is 21 percent for higher education, 31.5 percent 
for the secondary level, and 39.2 percent for primary. 

Approximately 90 percent of resources are used in 
current expenditure, largely for payment of teachers’ 
salaries. School materials and transportation expenses 
are financed by the students, and schools often charge 
nominal fees. Private education constitutes an impor- 
tant component of the overall education effort, par- 
ticularly in the coast region, where the public system Is 
unable to meet the ever-increasing demand for school- 
ing. Thus, private instruction is not solely a phenom- 
enon of elitism and by and large private schools have 
second-rate facilities or teaching staffs. 

It has been estimated that Ecuador’s overall financial 
effort in education is about one and a half times that 
revealed by the allocations in the government budget. 
Educational expenditures have a slight regressive tend- 
ency in the middle to upper income range. 


3. Teacher Training, Curriculum Development, 


and Certification Procedures 

Primary-teacher training is carried out in the so-called 
higher normal schools, which are two-year post- 
secondary teacher-training programs. Secondary-level 
teachers are trained in the schools of education, where 
they go through a full-fledged university curriculum 
leading to the degree of licenciado and then Doctor 
of Education. There are no comparable programs for 
training university faculty since all training is pro- 
fessional with no academic specialization. 

Although curricula for primary and secondary levels 
are unified, textbooks differ from place to place. Nor- 
mally, textbooks are written by the most able and quali- 
fied teachers, but these are largely freelance efforts as 
there is no official sponsorship of textbook writing. 
Distribution of texts is carried out through local book- 
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stores and through the system of bookstores of the 
Ministry of Education and the National Association of 
University Bookstores. 

Program control is exercised through a network of 
supervisors in the Ministry of Education. Control is also 
maintained through the approval of the “question- 
naires” for final examinations. No national achievement 
test is administered to students. 

Ecuadorean education is bereft of an adequate base of 
support for the research and development of innovative 
teaching techniques. Teaching methods are traditional, 
with little interaction of teacher and students in the 
classroom. Dictation and memorization are preferred 
teaching techniques. Teaching aids such as audiovisual 
materials are scarce. 

At the university level, the swelling of enrollment due 
to an open-door admissions policy has compounded the 
problems of organization and achievement of Tecog- 
nized academic standards in the institutions of higher 
education. Except for the polytechnic schools in Quito 
and Guayaquil which are making a serious effort in the 
quest for academic excellence, university instruction is 
weak in analysis and scientific inquiry and strong in 
memorization and political content. 

Evaluation of student performance and promotion to 
the next higher grade is based on examination results. 
At the primary level, the rules for grading and pro- 
motion are not set on a uniform basis, but at the secon- 
dary level the final grade is based on the combined 
results of the final exam and the quarterly examinations. 
The same system, with variations, is adopted in higher 
education. 

The system of examinations in Ecuador is judged by 
a number of local experts as a highly conventional and 
traditional structure for promotion. Emphasis is put on 
rote learning and memorization as measur: 
rather than on the acquisition of analyti 
evaluation procedures are therefore no 
do not reflect the overall learnin 
vidual formation of the student. 
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4. Educational Research 


Most of the effort of educational research has been 
geared to the collection of primary information and 
statistics. In the 1970s, however, there was a significant 
surge in the number of qualitative and quantitative 
research studies undertaken by independent re- 
searchers, sometimes in association with the Ministry 


of Education, and usually sponsored by international 
organizations. 


The following topics were the focus of educational 
research at the beginning of the 1980s: teacher training 
and upgrading; evaluation of the educational system: 
school-learning determinants; human-resources devel- 
opment for education; evaluation of the educational 
plan; sector analysis of education: and costs. financing. 
and efficiency of education. New areas of research 
include curriculum development, teaching methodol- 
ogy, teaching aids, biculturalism and education. and 
certain areas of educational psychology. 


5. Major Problems 
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The main current and future problems of Ecuadorear 
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of university autonomy remains a major stumbling 
block; 


the adoption and execution of a wide-ranging 
teacher-training scheme; 
(e) the upgrading and equipping of school facilities: 


A its as- 
the improvement of rural education and its @ 
similation to a Modernizing society. 
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Sea and the Mediterranean are joined by the Suez 
Canal. Part of Egypt. the Sinai peninsula, is in Asia. 
Because Egypt is centrally located it is also a focal point 
in the worldwide network of water and air transport. 
This may be why, throughout its history, it has been a 
mediator in the spread of culture and civilization from 
one part of the world to another. 

The total area of Egypt is 1,001,400 square kilo- 
metres, only one-thirtieth of which is inhabited and 
cultivated. Most of the population is concentrated in 
the strip of fertile land on both sides of the River Nile. 
The total population was 46.2 million in mid-1983, with 
à population growth rate of 2.4 percent annually. The 
population is expected to be 70 million around the year 
2000. Research in Egypt has shown that the increase 
in women's education and employment is an effective 
factor in the control of population increase. 

Family planning is now being attempted as part of 
the education policy. Migration is on the increase to 
adjacent oil-rich countries and within Egypt from rural 
to urban areas. The percentage distribution of rural and 
urban population was 81 and 19 percent respectively in 
1907 and 56 and 44 percent in 1976. Greater Cairo and 
greater Alexandria together have one-quarter of the 
total population. All this is not without its adverse effect 
on the equitable distribution of education and other 
Services. 

Illiterates comprised 70.8 percent of all persons over 
10 years of age in 1960, 56.3 percent in 1976, and 52.9 
in 1982, the numbers of illiterate women being always 
70 percent more than those of illiterate men. In spite of 
the marked improvement in percentages, the absolute 
number of illiterates is on the increase. 

Due to the relative youth of the population and the 
rate of population increase, internal migration, and 
limited resources, the dependency burden is extremely 
high. There are 8 million children of preschool age and 
9 million of compulsory school age (6-14). This is much 
more than the available resources can cope with and 
much more than the number of children actually 
enrolled. 

Due to the high population density and the scarcity 
Of space, people have to move outside the Nile valley 
to reclaim land for habitation, cultivation, and industry. 
This movement is planned and it is not without impor- 
tant educational implications. i 

Since 1950, Egypt has transformed its economic struc- 
ture from a primarily agricultural economy to a more 
diversified structure with the industrial sector making 
an increasing contribution to the gross domestic product 
(GDP), Although agriculture suffered a decrease in its 
share of Gpp from 34 percent in 1955-56 to 23 percent 
in 1976, production has increased at an average annual 
Tate of approximately 3 percent, which is too small to 
Cope with the increasing demand for food and other 
agricultural products. The cultivable land is so inten- 
Sively utilized that the crop area is twice the cultivable 
area. Land reclamation is also encouraged and yet the 
demand for food is increasing at a rate above what 


current efforts can cope with. From 1955 to 1975, the 
industrial sector increased its contribution to GDP from 
20 percent to 30 percent, and the tertiary sector 
increased its share from 46 to 47 percent. The per capita 
income in 1980 was estmated at Us$580 (World Bank 
1982). 

The total number of employed persons was 10 million 
in 1977, over 12.5 million in 1980, and 14 million in 1982. 
The percentage distribution among the government, 
public, and private sectors was 19.10, 10.26, and 70.64 
percent respectively. Government employment in- 
creased from 1965 to 1979 by 137 percent, while the 
population increased in the same period by 35 percent. 
Services other than education increased in the same 
period by not more than 40 percent. This over- 
employment and disguised employment may be partly 
due to the policy, adopted since 1961, whereby every 
university or intermediate graduate is guaranteed 
employment. 

Employment in agriculture decreased from 58.4 per- 
cent in 1947 to 43.9 percent in 1976 and increased from 
10.1 to 17.6 percent in industry and electricity and from 
31.4 to 38.5 percent in services. An examination of 
the educational level of the labour force reveals that 
illiterates and semi-illiterates together formed 88 per- 
cent of the total in 1968 and 79 percent in 1977, indi- 
cating an obstacle against progress in a technological 
age. There is a shortage of ancillary staff (as compared 
with professional staff) which is detrimental to pro- 
ductivity. It is officially reported that unemployment 
is around 2.5 percent, and analysis has shown that 
unemployment is more prevalent among the educated 
than among the uneducated. Given the extent of 
migration and unemployment, it would appear that 
education is in need of reform to make it relevant to 
current needs. 

In 1952, when the revolution overthrew the monar- 
chy, Egypt was, by charter, declared a sovereign Arab 
state, a democratic republic, and an integral part of the 
Arab nation. Sovereignty belonged to the people. Islam 
was the religion of the state, and Arabic was its official 
language. The democratic ideal was pursued with a 
number of measures against feudalism, monopoly, and 
exploitation. According to the charter, education is 
compulsory for six years at the primary level, and this 
can be extended to higher levels. Education is free at 
any of the state institutions. The state supervises all 
educational activities and guarantees the independence 
of universities and research centres on condition that 
they direct their efforts to societal needs and to pro- 
ductivity. Abolition of illiteracy is a national duty, and 
religion is a basic subject in the curriculum. There are 
a number of other articles relating to freedom, human 
dignity, equality of opportunity, security, etc. 

The Arab Republic of Egypt has a people's assembly 
consisting of 382 elected members of whom 10 are 
appointed by the president. Some 50 percent of the 
elected members are peasants and workers. Egypt also 
has a so-called consultative council and a body named 
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the “National Specialized Councils” whose function is 
to assist the president. The country is administratively 
divided into 26 governorates each headed by a governor 
appointed by the president. By law (43 of 1979), the 
governorates have important administrative functions 
in the fields of education, health, housing, agriculture, 
irrigation, transport, etc. The central Ministry of Edu- 
cation is responsible for policies and overall plans, and 
for following them up, while the governorates are 
responsible for their implementation and adminis- 
tration. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The president declared in 1974 that an overall revolution 
must take place in education, and must review the 
concept, structure, function, and management of edu- 
cation. The community must be literate and educated, 
benefit from progress in science and technology, and 
be more productive. Education should also be more 
flexible, more diversified, and more relevant to societal 
needs. 

The Ministry of Education stated (1980) the main 
goals of education as follows: 


(a) education is intended for the reinforcement of 


democracy and equality of opportunity and for the 
formation of democratic individuals; 


(b) it is also intended for the country’s overall devel- 


opment, that is, to create a functional relationship 
between education and work; 


(c) it should also be directed towards strengthening the 
individual's sense of belonging towards the country 


Age 


6 7 B 9 0 u 12 l4 
Primary stage 


Religious schools 
Primary stage Pre 


Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 
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and to the reinforcement of the Arab cultural iden- 
tity; and 


(d) it should lead to further and lifelong learning 
through self-renewal and self-education. 


These are general state objectives. Naturally, edu- 
cational aims vary according to level of education, 
region, program, and the individual. Many Moslem 
villagers, for example, give as the main reason for 
wishing to become literate that they want to understand 
Islam better. Many parents send their children to school 
to help them avoid manual or physical labour in their 
future lives. With most people, education leads to a 
diploma, which brings a position with a regular income 
and security and ensures a respectable social status. 
However, this motive is losing weight because of the 
recent increase in the number of well-paid jobs in the 
private sector. A 

The different sex roles have also given rise to dif- 
ferences in educational objectives, but this gap is quickly 
disappearing. Finally, it should be mentioned that, in 
general, an academic emphasis of a verbal nature i$ 


gradually giving way to a more practical pattern of 
education. 


2. Size and Structure of the Educational System 


The formal school system, as it was established in 1957. 
is shown in Fig. 1. At the age of 6, the pupil joins 2 
Ministry of Education primary school or an Al-Azhar 
primary school, the latter being under the auspices O 
the Ministry of Islamic Affairs and oriented towards the 
religion of Islam. Preprimary facilities are restricted an 
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the prolific work going on at the colleges and at the 
national centre, educational research is also carried out 
by the National Centre for Social Research, by the 
Centre for Development of Science Teaching, and by a 
number of other organizations. 

Several educational research studies are carried out 
in collaboration with the World Bank, UNESCO, UNICEF, 
and other United Nations organizations. Examples of 
these are “Repetition and dropouts”, "Ill-effects of 
endemic diseases”, “Influence of nutrition on achieve- 
ment”, and “The motivation to literacy among adult 
illiterates". Bilateral aid from a number of friendly 
countries also supports educational research. 

The goals of educational research are to help planners 
and policy makers, school administrators, teachers, and 
the public to improve the quantitative as well as the 
qualitative development of education. 


8. Major Problems 


The most important educational task in Egypt is the 
qualitative and quantitative development of the basic 
compulsory school (age group 6-14) so as to create 
educated and productive citizens and to suppress the 
flow of illiterates into the adult community. The 
country’s attempt at least to match the world’s tech- 
nological progress is at Present jeopardized by the extent 
of illiteracy. This problem has many dimensions, includ- 
ing resources, buildings, aids for teachers, curriculum, 
etc. Related to this problem is the changing shape 
of the education pyramid—narrowing at the base and 
broadening at the top. The reconsideration of the edu- 
cation pyramid means taking demography, employ- 
ment, culture, resources and other factors into account. 

Education suffers from the fact that the teacher has 
become little more than a mere transmitter of infor- 
mation and the student a passive recipient of it. The 
student should be developed into a positive, resourceful, 
self-reliant personality capable of effective and creative 
thinking. The student at any level should be educated 
in such a way that he or she is capable of self- 
and self-education. 

The educational problems in Egypt, as in any country, 
are continuously on show and one main defect is the 
consequent attempt to handle them piecemeal, that 
is, dealing separately with examinations, teacher-pupil 
relationships, books, buildings, etc. Educational reform 
must be regarded as a system within a larger system and 


renewal 


with its own subsystems. What is lacking is a total 
approach with the immediate and long-range objectives 
and the individual and state objectives clearly thought 
out in advance. 
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El Salvador 


acts as a corridor that connects the areas of greatest 
settlement, including the San Salvador Metropolitan 
Area. Coffee is the dominant crop in this central region. 
The northern region is the least populated because the 
land is marginal and the terrain difficult. 

Throughout most of the twentieth century, El Sal- 
vador has experienced rapid population growth. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1978, the population more than quad- 
rupled, increasing from 1.1 million to 4.4 million. In 
1982, the population was estimated at almost 5 million. 
The rate of population growth steadily increased 
Teaching a high of 3.4 percent in 1971. and then 
decreased to 3.1 percent in 1977. This decrease is the 
Tesult of government efforts directed at reducing 
fertility through family-planning programs. Despite 
these efforts, however. the nation's population is 
expected to be at least 1.6 times its present size by the 
year 2000. With about 200 persons per square kilometer 
in 1979, the country already has a population density 
that ranks among the highest in the Americas. Thus, 
Population growth is one of the country's fundamental 
long-term problems, one which will continue to con- 
tribute to social unrest, unemployment and under- 
employment, widespread urban and rural poverty, and 
the scarcity of basic social services. " 

The population has a homogenous composition and 
Spanish is the common language. With 60 percent of 
the population categorized as rural, the government 
has attempted to reinforce rural extension and training 
Services to provide farmers and rural workers with mod- 
ern production techniques. Efforts are also directed 
at strengthening industrial training at the skilled and 
Semiskilled levels to meet the personnel demands of 
Industry, Estimates placed annual personnel require- 
ments through 1981 at about 76,000 workers, including 
5,000 professionals and technicians, 14.000 office and 
sales workers, 18.000 agricultural workers, and 15,000 
workers for the skilled and semiskilled ranks. The for- 
mal educational system is expected to provide pro- 
essionals (21,100), office and sales personnel (8,700), 
and a relatively few industrial workers (2.400). Acute 
abor force shortages have been experienced among 
agricultural workers and skilled and semiskilled workers 


Or industry. 
Neither the forma 
Systems are capable of me 
uman resources. Nor is 


| nor the nonformal educational 
eting these demands for new 
there sufficient capacity to 
Provide needed training to upgrade the existing pani of 
Workers, The government's response has been to place 
pi high priority on the development of human resources 
through the educational system. However, despite a 
rapid expansion of educational services, about 40 per 
cent of the total labor force and 56 percent of the rura 
Work force are illiterate. The challenge to education 1s 

9numental. 

Agriculture accounts for about half 

El Salvador. The dominant export crops are coffee 
Ollowed by cotton and sugarcane. Until recently, the 
Pace of industrial development was among the most 


of allemployment 


active in Central America. This mostly involved small 
and medium-sized industries in such sectors as agro- 
industry, textiles, chemicals, construction, utilities, and 
transportation. Economic policies have been directed 
mainly toward import substitution and improvement of 
agricultural productivity, but economic growth has been 
slow as indicated by the 1.8 percent annual growth rate 
of gross domestic product (GDP) per capita between 
1968 and 1978. 

The agricultural sector is beset by complex problems 
stemming from the traditional concentration of land- 
ownership. The top 5 percent of landowners hold over 
two-thirds of the arable land, and about 80 percent 
of farmers hold less than two hectares. Govermental 
policies to deal with this situation are aimed at changing 
the structure of agricultural production in the medium 
term and diversifying the economy through industrial 
development in the long term. Land reform programs 
have been developed in recent years, but have not been 
fully implemented due to political opposition. 

During this century, the political history of El Sal- 
vador has been marked by about five revolutions, which 
have interrupted the country’s development as a democ- 
racy. In more recent years, the nation has experienced 
a period of political instability which started in 1979 and 
continues at the time of writing (1983). This period has 
been marked by civil strife, which periodically flares 
into civil war affecting all aspects of Salvadorean society. 
Educational development has been impeded as edu- 
cational goals become secondary to higher economic 
priorities, and financial resources become increasingly 
scarce. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The foundation for the country's current educational 
goals was established in the First Education Devel- 
opment Plan (1968-72). That plan included the fol- 
lowing goals: (a) to provide nine years of free basic 
education for every child and diversified programs for 
secondary students; (b) to strengthen the administration 
and supervision of education; (c) to provide free or 
low-cost learning materials and introduce educational 
television; (d) to reorganize teacher training; and (e) to 
improve educational opportunities for the rural popu- 
lation. The implementation of this plan met with limited 
success and the Second Education Development Plan 
(1973-77) sought mainly to continue the reform meas- 
ures that the first plan had started. 

The Third Education Plan (1978-82) had vestiges of 
the first plan, as it sought to: (a) further strengthen 
the system, giving particular attention to redressing 
inequities between urban and rural schooling; (b) 
expand postsecondary technical education: and (c) con- 
tinue expanding nonformal education and training pro- 
grams for out-of-school youths and adults. The political 
difficulties that have beset the country since 1979 have 
hindered the fulfillment of these goals. 
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are provided by the private sector or by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. The total primary school enrolment (age 
group 6-11) was 1.5 million in 1951, with an enrolment 
ratio of 47 percent. In 1981-82, the total enrolment was 
5 million with an enrolment ratio of 72 Percent, while 
the grade 1 ratio was 85 percent. This is a rough indicator 
of a rather high wastage in primary school. The causes 
for such wastage, which arises from dropping out and 
repetition, can be found in conditions at school and in 
the socioeconomic conditions of the family. 

Enrolment ratios in 1981-82 were 47.3 percent for 
the preparatory level (age group 12-14) and 44.5 percent 
for the secondary level (age group 15-17). Taking the 
age bracket 6-17, the enrolment ratio was about 58.5 
percent. For the university level, it was 39,630 in 1951- 
52, 199,074 in 1971-72, and 580,000 in 1983-84 including 
Al-Azhar and the American University. According to 
official plans, enrolment in technical education should 
be more than in the academic stream. At present (1982), 
it is 56:44, while the target is 60:40. 

Between 1956 and 1981, the percentage of females in 
total enrolment rose from 37 to 41 percent at the primary 
level, from 23 to 38 percent at the preparatory level, 
from 16 to 37 percent at the Senior-secondary level, and 
from 14 to 33 percent at the university level. 

The total student population reached 8.5 million in 
1983-84, but the higher the level of education the higher 
the rate of increase, with the result that the education 


pyramid is narrower at the base and broader at the 
higher levels. 
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covered by various ministries, i 
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a nationwide machinery for 
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grammes. 


3. Administration and Finance 
Egypt's educational System is the res; 


Ministries of Education and of Higher 


construct and equip the schools, and see that they are 
well-run. They encourage local contributions and citizen 
participation. In short, they are responsible for deca 
thing that guarantees the efficient operation of pes 

Figure 2 presents the organizational structure of ng 
Ministry of Education. The minister meets at regular 
intervals with the council of undersecretaries and 2 
number of other councils. He presides over the meetings 
of the Supreme Council of Universities which is rapon 
sible for planning and policy making. The organizationa 
structure of the governorates is similar in principle to 
that of the central ministry, but it is rather smaller and 
simpler. The country is also divided into Hi SS. 
education districts with a network of supervisors anc 
administrators. 

The Ministry of Islamic affairs looks after the edu- 


Higher education in 1970 used 20.4 percent of the 
on education, and in 1978 H 
the ministry's total budget. xd 
ived 44 percent. Some maintai 
preciably increased. scis 
from the World Bank, UNICEF: 
countries like the United Siatees 
atic Republic, the United King 
dom, and other Arab States. Although the aid re 
ceived is substantial, there is a great deal yet to be 


done in education, Particularly in the rationalization © 
Management and of expenditure, 


Egypt receives aid 
UNESCO, and friendly 
the German Democr 


4. Personnel 


The central Ministry of Education has somewhat fewe! 
than 2,000 Professional and ancillary officials. They 
are usually very ca 


refully selected. The planners. 
example, are usually university graduates with 
additional year of training at the Cairo Institute ° 
lanning. Preference is given usually to those who a 
demonstrated Superior teaching skills. Suitable gods 
OF training are given to those who will become insp? 
tors, consultants, Supervisors, technical assistants 
Senior masters, headmasters, directors, etc. Elabora 
evaluation methods are used for allocation e 
promotion, Between Officials in the ministry and n 
in the governorates there is a continuing exchange ° 
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information through regular meetings and through other 
channels of communication. 

The Ministry of Higher Education is much smaller 
than the Ministry of Education because most of its 
responsibilities are invested in the universities and in 
the Supreme Council of Universities. 

The estimated total number of teachers (nearly 
250,000) may be somewhat imprecise. The definition of 
a teacher in practice and as used for statistical purposes 
is not well-defined. If planning assumptions, school 
requirements, and the country’s expectations are to be 
met, 13,000 new teachers are needed every year in order 
to reach a 95 percent enrolment ratio in grade 1 by 
1990, This means an intake to teachers’ institutes and 
colleges of 13,500 in the first year. The universities are 
at present establishing primary-education departments 
Which will ultimately raise the level of the compulsory 
basic education of teachers. 

There are severe shortages in teachers of Arabic 
language and Islamic religion—a strange phenomenon. 
There are also shortages of teachers of art, agriculture, 
music, home economics, and the various branches of 
technical education. This may be because in Egypt 
leaching seems to be one of the least attractive 
Professions. The status of teachers in general and teach- 
ers of Arabic in particular needs to be seriously 


reconsidered. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


In Egypt, curriculum construction is the result of team- 
Work. Committees are formed which include consult- 
ants, supervisors, experts, professors of education, and 
€xperienced teachers. There is usually one committee 
for each subject or group of subjects. The chairpersons 
9f the various committees are invited to meet so that 
decisions may be coordinated. When a curriculum has 
been produced by a committee, it is referred to the 
Supreme Council of Preuniversity Education which for- 
Mally issues it for implementation. By law, curricula 
May sometimes be adjusted to local conditions or 
Specific events. : 
The National Centre for Educational Research is 
Tesponsible for collecting information about curricula, 
teaching materials, and implementation in the field. The 
Tesults of such studies are channelled to the council of 
Undersecretaries and if change is needed a committee 
is formed and charged with the task. There are various 
Ways to ensure relevance and to help in the dis- 
Semination of new programmes. A large number of 
Supervisors and consultants at all levels meet regularly 
With teachers for guidance and for collecting infor- 
mation. There are various training centres, exper- 
imental schools, and demonstration schools, all aiming 
at curriculum reform and the improvement of methods. 
Once a curriculum outline is set, a small team similar 
to the ones described above is asked to write the text- 


books. The curriculum text is not always identical to 
the curriculum implemented. The gap is due to a large 
number of factors such as classroom conditions, lack of 
aids and equipment, and teacher quality. Contrary to 
curriculum instructions, most teaching is verbally 
oriented. 

In higher and university education, there is a great 
deal of freedom in curriculum construction and textbook 
usage. The progressively increasing class or course size, 
the scarcity of aids and resources, and other factors tend 
to lower the standards achieved by students. Depen- 
dence on one textbook and on the lecture method is 
prevalent. 

It is charged that curricula in Egypt are geared more 
to subject matter than to the learner. The teacher's role 
can be characterized as that of a knowledge transmitter 
and the student's as that of a passive recipient. Also, 
relevance to the environment tends to be absent. 


6. Examinations 


The examination system in Egypt has a strong hold on 
the minds of pupils, parents, and education authorities. 
The reasons lie in the importance attached to the results. 
Promotion examinations are given at the end of grades 
2, 4, and 6. The first public examination is held at the 
end of grade 9. The successful student obtains the Basic 
Education Certificate and can then proceed to further 
education. The aggregate score determines the type of 
school a student enters and is critical, for only the 
highest scoring students go to the preferred option of the 
academic-secondary school, leading to the university. 
Otherwise, students register in technical schools or in 
teacher-training institutes. A youngster's future is thus 
determined by the aggregate score in the Basic Edu- 
cation Certificate examination, which makes it exceed- 
ingly important and creates a high degree of com- 
petitiveness and anxiety throughout the country. 
Similarly, the secondary-school-leaving examination 
determines on the basis of the aggregate score which 
faculty and even which university the student can enrol 
in. Highly competitive examinations held at the end of 
the year are responsible for the trade in cram or crib 
books and for the demand for private coaching. 

There have been attempts at reform, such as increas- 
ing the weight of the year's work in final assessments 
and using objective tests. The main solution would of 
course be to make examinations part of the process of 
effective learning. 


7. Educational Research 


Educational research began in Egypt with the estab- 
lishment of the Institute for Teaching Education in 1929. 
It grew slowly but steadily until Ain Shams University 
incorporated the institute as one of its colleges in 1951. 
In 1955, a strong department of research was established 
in the ministry and was replaced in 1972 by the National 
Centre for Educational Research (NCER). Apart from 
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2. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 


Formal education consists of one year of preschool, 
nine years of basic education, three years of secondary 
education, and higher education with programs that 
extend from two to six years in universities and special- 
ized postsecondary institutions. 

Preschool serves children who are 5-6 years of age. 
This initial level is not yet well-developed, and only an 
estimated 10 percent of children in the eligible age group 
were covered in the period 1980-82, and of these most 
were urban children. 

Basic education starts at age 7 and is organized in 
three cycles of three years each. The first two cycles 
(grades 1-6) are equivalent to primary education, while 
the third cycle (grades 7-9) is comparable to the lower- 
secondary level. A common curriculum is followed by 
the students at this level. In 1977, the total public 
and private school enrollment in basic education was 
823,000, which represented 75 percent of the 7-15 age 
group. For the first and second cycles (grades 1-6), the 
enrollments were 690,000, representing 88 percent of 
the corresponding age group, while the enrollment for 
the third cycle was 133,000 or 42 percent of the age 
group for that level. 

Enrollments in basic education are generally even 
between males and females through grade 4, but a slight 
imbalance develops by grade 6, In 1975, that imbalance 
favored the males (57 percent) against the females (43 
percent). The imbalance in access and efficiency 

chools is more serious. In 
1977, urban enrollment ratios for the 7-12 and 13-15 
age groups were 115 percent (over age students 
included) and 94 percent Tespectively, compared with 
70 and 8 percent in rural areas. The holding power of 
the first two cycles was poor with only 19 percent of 
those entering grade 1 in rural Schools in 1977 com. 
pleting the full six years, compared with 47 per cent in 
urban schools. The reason for this is that, although 
64 percent of the primary schools are in Tural areas, 
only 30 percent of those schools offer schooling beyond 
grade 5. 

Secondary education (grades 10-12) is diversified 
(comprehensive) and offers programs in the following 


percent): only 23 percent o: 
covered. The internal effici 
is weak. In a 1976 cohort study 
grade 9 and 15 percent ri 

Higher education con 
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Table 1 . . --— 
Total enrollments at all levels. including public and private 
schools, 1977-82 (in thousands)* 


Level 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
Preschool 59 66 74 74. 45 50 
Pasic education 

(cycles 1-3) 823 858 901 834 710 749 
Secondary " 
(cycle 4) H R B B A 5 
Higher education 30 32 33 13 25 i 
Nonformal 62 69 85 2 H4 L2 
Total 1.038 1.097 1.171 1.036 878 936 


a Source: Ministry of Education 1981-82 Annual Report. San Salvador 


public and one private, and specialized postsecondary 
institutions, which mainly offer two-year programs. In 
1977, higher education enrolled 30,000, representing 7 
percent of the 19-24 age group, and of this total X 
percent were in university programs. It was estimate : 
that the 1977 enrollment consisted of 70 percent males 
and 30 percent females. The efficiency of the Ente 
is low, with dropout and repeater rates as high as 78 
percent, while in the other postsecondary institutions 
the rates are about 30 percent. In 1975, the post- 
Secondary institutions graduated a total of 383. while 
the universities produced less than 300 graduates. 
Enrollments at all levels between 1977 and 1982 are 
shown in Table 1. 

As a result of the civil strife that has engulfed the 
country since 1979, the campus of the National € 
versity has been closed for an indefinite period. peo 
Programs continue to Operate off-campus and vod 
private sponsorship, but the quality of university a A 
cation has suffered a severe setback. This has place "i 
considerable strain on the private university (the Ei 
Olic University) and the other postsecondary m d 
tutions, whose facilities are incapable of absorbing th 
displaced Students from the National University. 


3. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of Education is responsible for all levels = 
education except the universities, which are individua 
autonomous, The Ministry's Office of Planning a" 
Organization is responsible for planning, programming 
budgeting, and Coordinating all major activitie?: 
Programs, and reforms. There are separate departmen y 
within the ministry that administer each of the € y 
rational levels: that is, basic education, the second?" 
level, the Postsecondary level, and adult and continui? 
education. School supervision is organized throug 
network of zones with a number of supervisors assig" 
to each zone, 


g 30 
In 1977 educational expenditures amounted to © P- 


million (Us $1 2 2.5 colones), or 4.3 percent of pee 
Of this amount, €279 million, or 90 percent, was 


El Salvador 


vided by the central government and the balance by the 
private sector. The government devoted 27 percent of 
budget revenues to education. Most of the resources 
for financing education are from domestic sources. In 
1977, foreign assistance to education amounted to C4.2 
million. or 10 percent of capital expenditures on edu- 
cation. 

Basic education and higher education receive the 
greatest share of financial support for the sector. In 
1977, 64 percent of public recurrent expenditures were 
directed to basic education and 27 percent to higher 
education, while only 9 percent went to preschool and 
secondary education. In 1976, the recurrent cost per 
student in the first two cycles of basic education was 
C134, in the third cycle £153, in secondary education 
C347, in postsecondary €2,822, and in the universities 
C1,394. The low efficiency of the universities has been 
due in part to the secure source of revenues. By law, 
2.5 percent of the government's general revenues must 
be allocated to universities. To achieve equity, more 
resources should be allocated to basic and secondary 
education, and less to higher education. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


As a result of the 1967 reform, all teacher training for 
basic and secondary education was assigned to one 
institution called Ciudad Normal. This institution also 
Provides upgrading courses for teachers of basic 
education, school directors, and supervisors. Training 
for the teachers of the first two cycles (grades 1-6) is 
offered under three programs: (a) three years for those 
who have completed nine years of basic education; (b) 
One year for those who have completed grade 11; and 
(c) a summer course and three years of supervised 
teaching in rural schools for those who have completed 
Secondary education. Teachers for the third cycle 
(grades 7-9) are trained under two programs: (a) two 
Years for graduate primary teachers with no teaching 
€xperience in the third cycle; and (b) four summer 
Courses for graduate primary teachers teaching in the 
third cycle. Secondary teachers are selected from uni- 
versity graduates, graduates of Ciudad Normal, and 
Upgraded primary teachers. Teachers for technical sub- 
Jects are selected from graduates of secondary industrial 
Schools. It is estimated that the system needs 700 new 
teachers annually, provided the proportion of teachers 
Working two shifts increases to 54 percent in 1985 (from 
9 percent in 1977). 


3. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
ethodology 

Curriculum development is centralized in the Ministry 

9f Education, where the National Planning and Organ- 

Vation Office plays a key role. The process also involves 
* specialized departments of the ministry that are 


responsible for each level of the schooling system. The 
curriculum is, therefore, uniform for the entire country, 
but adaptation to local educational conditions is en- 
couraged. The supervisory system ensures compliance 
with national curricular guidelines. The most popular 
classroom teaching method is the teacher-expository 
method, but it is generally recognized that more student 
participation in the learning process is needed. 

Textbooks have to be purchased by students on the 
commercial market. Because of this, most rural students 
do not have textbooks. In an effort to improve the 
textbooks situation, the ministry established a textbook 
division in 1975, which is working to develop a textbook- 
production system. Eventually, this system is expected 
to provide basic textbooks for all basic-education stu- 
dents at very low cost. 


6. Major Problems 


The following are the main tasks to be tackled in edu- 
cation in the 1980s and 1990s: 


(a) to improve educational opportunities for the rural 
population, thereby breaching the wide disparity in 
access and quality between urban centers and rural 
areas; 


(b) to arrive at an equitable distribution of financial 
resources, which in the early 1980s favored basic 
education and the university: 


(c) to improve internal efficiency at all levels but with 
an emphasis on the university level; 


(d) to improve technical education to meet personnel 
needs; 


(e) to improve the quality of the labor force by reducing 
illiteracy and raising the average level of education; 


(f) to reduce the rate of population growth. 


Overshadowing all of these problems is the unstable 
political and economic situation in the country. As long 
as this situation continues, the problems will grow in 
magnitude and recovery will be more difficult. 
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The Ethiopian educational system may be studied in 
terms of five distinct historical periods, each char- 
acterized by unique sets of goals, problems, challenges, 
and achievements. The first is the period of religious 
education which began soon after the introduction of 
Christianity in the fourth century and was predominant 
for many centuries, though augmented by the Islamic 
and Falasha (Ethiopian Jewish) educational systems 
which usually served their own members. The second 
period began with the first decade of the twentieth 
century and introduced secular public education. It was 
followed by the third period beginning in 1936 under 
the Italian occupation, during which the preceding sys- 
tem was systematically destroyed. The fourth period 
(1941-73) saw efforts to revive and develop the nation’s 
educational system by the restored government. The 
final period covers the time from the revolution of 1974 
to the present. This article alludes only briefly to the 


earlier periods and focuses on the emergent, post-1974, 
era. 


1. Background 


The ancient east-central African nation of Ethiopia 


covers an area of 1,183,998 square kilometers (457,140 
square miles). Although it is located between the equa- 
tor and the Tropic of Cancer, the wide range of altitudes 
produces variations in climatic conditions which encour- 
age agricultural and livestock developments. Some 85 
to 90 percent of the people still live in r 
farming or raising cattle. The rugge 
valleys of the country have also contributed to the lack 
of effective communication among the inhabitants and 
has impeded the spread of social services. 

There has never been a complete population census 
in Ethiopia. A 1981 estimate indicates a total population 
of 32 million people and a rate of increase of 2.5 percent 
per annum, which would double the population by the 
end of the century. An increasing percentage of the 
population will consist of children and young people as 
a result of the combined effect of rapid population 
growth and a relative decrease in child mortality. Cur- 
rent estimates indicate that the urban population is 
increasing by about 7 percent per annum; 5 percent of 
this growth is attributable to immigration of people 
from rural areas, indicating a rapid change in the rural- 
urban ratio of the population. The extension of edu- 
cation to all segments of society continues to be impeded 
by patterns of settlement of rural people, the absence 
of good transportation and communication Systems, the 
political and administrative structure of government. 
and the different languages spoken by the various com- 
munities. Agropastoral activities are the main con- 
tributors to the gross domestic product. Agricultural 


ural communities, 
d terrain and deep 
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production includes such cash crops as cotton, coffee, 
sugar. fruits, vegetables. oilseeds, and pulses. Other 
crops (produced primarily for domestic consumption) 
include teff (a type of millet specific to Ethiopia), wheat. 
maize, sorghum, and millet. The livestock potential of 
Ethiopia is very promising and is expected to play an 
even more significant role in the future. f : 

Most of the modern sector of the economy is now 
under state control and management, including textile 
mills, mining, food processing. and production of bev- 
erages, tobacco, sugar. and footwear. National devel- 
opment programs for the construction of rural roads, 
housing. forestry settlement, and hydroelectric schemes 
are expected to accelerate the growth of the modern 
economic sector. 

Economic activities in Ethiopia have been greatly 
enhanced by the 1974-76 nationalization and redis: 
tribution of all rural lands among the formerly lengis 
populace, the reformation of urban land tenure, t * 
nationalization of large industries, banks, and insurance 
and the improvement of labor conditions. ve 

Ethiopia has probably undergone more en 
social and political dislocations than any other Africa : 
nation in this century. Fascist Italy under Mussolin 
invaded the country in 1935, and among the et 
sequences was the systematic and ruthless ue 
of the secular public-education system. In its place. nd 
Italians established a few primary schools with s 
Scribed and strongly pro-Italian curricula. When ra 
national government was restored in 1941, rehabi » 
tation of the educational structure proved difficult. je 
mer teachers were dead or scattered. The Second ber 
War was being waged in Europe, and recruitment Ü 
foreign teachers proved extremely difficult. In spite E 
many obstacles, the infrastructure of the education 
system—from preprimary to college levels—was pe 
within a decade. In the 1960s, the view of education * 
personnel training and development was balanced os 
the belief in education as a social service which pecie 
accessible to all citizens on an equitable basis. A num dM 
of national commissions, established to study the pen 
cational situation, recommended steps intended to T? 
tify the distorted nature of the system's curricula e 
accessibility and the quality of its alumni. No ee 
measures, however, were taken to address the problem 
identified by these Studies. 


: r 
In 1971, another commission, the Education p 
Review (ESR), was formed to examine the whole gam 
of the educational 


E establishment. This group, n 
prising outstanding Ethiopian and international €d 

cators and Operating with the cooperation and financia 
assistance of a number of international and bilater®’ 
organizations, presented its report and recommen” 
dations to the Ministry of Education and the emper? 


in 1972. The report pointed out that the Ethiopia” 
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educational system was unacceptably narrow. elitist. 
expensive, inefficient, and discriminatory. 

The report recommended that the whole system be 
restructured in such a way that, before the end of the 
twentieth century, 95 percent of all school children 
would complete basic education and then participate in 
some of the community practicums to be established in 
rural and urban centers under the auspices of the rel- 
evant government ministries. Provisions were also made 
for adults to participate in adult-literacy and basic- 
education programs. The commission urged that the 
government must also initiate economic and admin- 
istrative reforms and must at the same time develop the 
people's confidence in these measures. 

The EsR's findings were not made public by the 
government, and in any case its activities were over- 
looked during the ensuing period of civil unrest. A 
military mutiny in 1974 resulted in a fully fledged rev- 
olution which was followed by the abolition of the 
monarchy, suspension of the nation's constitution. and 
olution of parliament. A provisional military admin- 
istrative council (PMAC) gradually assumed full control 


of the country. 

The new socialist government decided to adopt much 
of the ESR study as policy. Thus, one might point out 
that an educational revolution was initiated before the 
national revolution swept the country. 

The new government, adopting the ESR plan, gave it 
à new name and created the necessary conditions and 
institutions to make it possible to carry out the ideas 
Originally suggested. A series of enabling legislation 
was proclaimed, of which the most important are the 
proclamations of December 14, 1975, which provide for 
the establishment of farmers' associations (Yegeberoch 
Mahiber) authorized to perform various civil functions. 
Significant among these is "the development and opera- 
tion of schools, clinics. and social security for the old, 
Sick, and disabled." 

The associations’ activities are coordinated by the 
appropriate government units at the subdistrict 
(wereda), district (awraja). provincial, and national 
levels, In the urban centers. urban-dwellers* associ- 
ations ( Yekebele Mahiber) were established with similar 
functions. There were several other enabling decrees. 

The consequence of the emergence of these new 
institutions is the revolutionizing of the concept of edu- 
cation in the country to make it Ethiopian in its inspi- 
ration and in its relevance to the environment and 


Tequirements of the country. 


2. Goals of the Educational System 


The major goals of Ethiopian education have shifted 
Tom time to time depending on how needs were per- 
ceived by those in power. By the beginning of the 1970s, 
le emphasis and orientation had shifted from selective 
high-level personnel training to mass education, which 
Meant that the goals of the earlier period were main- 
tained while efforts were made to provide education for 


the entire population—rural and urban. The 1971-72 
ESR gave this aim further impetus. 

The post-1974 government launched an imaginative 
and far-reaching program which calls for the rapid 
expansion of mass literacy and basic education so that 
the entire population will be better able to participate 
in the overall development of the country. It is intended 
that this be achieved through the rapid expansion of 
primary schools and the provision of polytechnical edu- 
cation for about nine million children from grades 1 to 
8; through the development of parallel nonformal and 
continuing education for all citizens who are not 
engaged in full-time education: by strengthening the 
scientific and technical areas of the general polytechnic 
system of education and the establishment of new facili- 
ties for specific technical education and training: and by 
creating a new management and organizational struc- 
ture for the administration of education which reflects 
the broad divisions of labor in general polytechnic edu- 
cation, mass education, technical education and train- 
ing. and higher education and which permits an 
appropriate decentralization of responsibilities. 

Primary and adult basic education are provided in a 
number of the major national languages of Ethiopia, 
thereby providing for the cultural and vocational rel- 
evancy of education to the people. 

So far, attempts to translate these goals into func- 
tioning programs have enjoyed local. national, and 
international support. 


3. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 
The present educational system provides three years of 
preschool education (beginning at the age of 4). six 
years of primary education (grades 1-6. beginning at 
the age of 7). two years of junior-secondary school 
(grades 7-8). and four years of senior-secondary school 
(grades 9-12). In addition, specialized instruction is 
provided in technical/vocational schools, which recruit 
students from grade 8 for two to four years of training. 
and in primary-teacher training. which recruits from 
grade 12 for a one-year training period. à 
The number of school-age children and youths is 
estimated at 10 million. Enrollment ratios of the pre- 
school group are negligible. Some 30 percent of the 
primary. 10 percent of the secondary, and 2 percent of 
higher education levels are involved. Figures 1 and 2 
present the enrollments in primary and secondary 
schools from 1940 to 1980. Postsecondary enrollment 
figures are nonexistent for the 1974-77 period due to 
political turmoil or cessation of classroom activities to 
enable teachers and students to participate in devel- 
opment campaigns. Mc 
At the tertiary level are the Addis Ababa University 
system with several campuses in several centers, Asmara 
University, a number of junior colleges. and four col- 
leges of the armed forces. Except for the latter group, 
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Secondary-school enrollment 1940-80 


all postsecondary educational activities are coordinated 
by the new Higher Education Commission. These insti- 
tutions award certificates, diplomas, first degrees, and 
recently graduate degrees. 

University admission is highly competitive and is 
based on achieving high scores in the Ethiopian School 
Leaving Examinations; this tends to favor those who 
come from the urban-based (and hence better equipped) 
secondary schools which are concentrated 
centers around the country. 

Except in some instances, public education in Ethio- 
pia has always teen free for those fortunate enough 
to have access to it. Historically, the metropolitan cen- 
ters of Addis Ababa and Asmara (together with their 
immediate environs) and, to a lesser extent, the Harar 
and Wollega regions have provided more educational 
Opportunities than elsewhere in the country. Gross 
imbalances of access to education at all levels continued 
to adversely affect the majority of the rural People, as 


in the major 
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well as females. This inequitable pattern persists, but 
measures are being taken to eliminate the raga 
natory patterns of the past. The system of adult an 
nonformal education is extending opportunities for 
adult literacy. basic education, and skill training to 
citizens of postschool age. . 

Under the new government a national literacy Eam 
paign was initiated in 1979 and has produced a a 
results. Through the combined efforts of the forma 
and nonformal institutions, Ethiopia expects to attain 
universal literacy within the 1980s. a ciel 

Basic adult education programs have been initiated 
to provide Ethiopian adults with the fundamental itor 
mation—attitudes, skills, and knowledge—required id 
all citizens who wish to participate fully in their ew 
and which is consonant with the political views of d 
society. A multipurpose system of Community 5i à 
Training Centers (Cstcs) is being established in m 
subdistrict to provide training in improved cra T 
manship, healthy living, sanitation, nutrition. pon 
responsibilities, and similar skills to help people li 
better lives. These programs are locally controlled Te 
administered with some technical and material won 
ance from the regional or national government. tina 
results achieved so far inspire hope that they are 


. : al 
ideal response to the needs of a long-neglected rur? 
majority. 


fed s id 
4. Administrative and Supervisory Structure @ 
Operation 


The structure of administration and supervision s a 
Ethiopian school System is evolving. Until 1974. pi 
cational administration was highly centralized. ve 

though Ministry of Education representatives pend 
at various government levels throughout the ap 

most major policy decisions and directions were 5 is 
from the Ministry of Education's headquarters in 4 in 
Ababa. A number Of steps were taken after r n 
an attempt to reverse this unhealthy concentra i. 
Power in the hands of remote and distant adm! 
trators, 


of 

The proclamation for administration and control r 

the schools by the People (No. 103, 1976) provide pers 
local administrat 


: m 
ion and control of schools. Me 
of local educati ` 


i re draw? 
On and school committees a tter 
from representat 


: A " a 

i ives of popular organizations: the ^ of 
also include a teacher representative, the princip? at 
the particular s, 


e 
chool, and a student representativ 
least 16 years of age. 


e 
These arran 


, th 
gements have some flaws, given any 
Present educational level and lack of experience x d the 
ofthe communities, but the intentions are noble 2? the? 
goals worth Striving for. In the long run, they ail 
Pride in and responsibility for the institution. he € 

By making mass Participation possible !n : re 
cational system, the new organizational struct pas 
removed many obstacles to development 2” 
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directly linked popular organizations with general devel- 
opment programs. 


5. Finance 

In the post-1941 period, public education in Ethiopia 
was financed by taxes on rural land. Postprimary and 
urban-based primary schools were financed by the cen- 
tral treasury. Since rural per capita income was stagnant 
at this time (about Us$4 per annum), income from rural 
lands was limited. This retarded the development of 
education in rural areas. A new education tax on urban 
property and income was initiated in the early 1970s, 
but this did little to alleviate the needs and pressures in 
rural areas. 

The combined effort from government and non- 
government sources amounted to about 20 percent of 
the nation's total annual expenditure. In terms of the 
gross domestic product (GDP). this represents approxi- 
mately 2 percent per annum. which is very low in 
Comparison to expenditures by other developing 
nations, or in terms of Ethiopia's real needs. The esti- 
mated total expenditure from all sources for the 1970- 
71 period was us$70 million (Ethiopian Ministry of 
Education 1972 pp. iv-28). HP 

Data for the 1970s indicate that the distribution of 
expenditures by all agencies among the different levels 
of education was: nonformal education 12 percent, pri- 
mary 41 percent, secondary 23 percent, and tertiary 24 
Percent. Systematic educational finance data for the 
Post-1974 period are nonexistent, but the trend seems 
to suggest that basic adult and primary education will 
Teceive a larger share of the education budget (without 
Much increase in the total budgetary commitment), 
Perhaps even at the expense of postprimary education. 

In the current period, local popular organizations are 
Providing means and materials for the establishment 
and operation of schools. There is as yet no well-estab- 
lished accounting system to indicate the magnitude of 
their impact. The religious organizations also continve 
to operate at reduced levels. The central government s 
education budget is further enhanced through the use 
Of such unconventional means and sources as using 
Secondary and college students as unsalaried teachers 
during the long vacations and obtaining similar SA en 
rng military personnel e em who do 

ot de eceive, additi i ] 

^ xe bela amount of aid for poanestnts and 
tertiary education has come from the World Bank, 

Nited Nations agencies. and developed ea ponte 

Orth America and Europe 1n the form of loans a 
‘Pecific projects, general grants, and scholarships for 


Overseas training. 


* Supplying Personnel 

A Shortage of qualified teachers, always a problem in 
S Ethiopian educational system, continues to impede 

Plans for expansion. In 1980, the Ministry of Education 


reported (Ethiopian Herald, July 26) that there were 
30.600 elementary, 4.640 junior-secondary, and 4,350 
senior-secondary school teachers: a combined total of 
39,590 teachers in grades 1 to 12. With the addition of 
some 600 college teachers, there is a grand total of 
40,190. The statistics do not indicate whether teachers 
in nongovernment schools are included, but in any 
case their number is relatively small. About 5,000 new 
teachers graduate annually from the nation’s teacher- 
training institutions. There are nine of these at present 
and more are being developed. The present teaching 
force is reaching some 30 percent of the school-age 
population; if the expected plan of achieving universal 
literacy within a decade is to be realized, at least 120,000 
more teachers are needed over the plan period. 

The usual requirement for prospective primary- 
school teachers seeking admission to training institutes 
is completion of grade 12; the actual training period 
lasts for one year. Secondary-school teachers are trained 
at the School of Pedagogical Science of Addis Ababa 
University and at the Agricultural College of Alemaya. 
Graduates from these two institutions receive a 
bachelor’s degree and are assigned to senior-secondary 
schools. There are at least three other colleges that 
prepare teachers for junior secondary and technical 
schools. 

In order to cut the timespan and improve the quality 
of teacher preparation, several unorthodox measures 
have recently been initiated. One of these involves 
establishing at least one pedagogical center in each of 
the 106 districts to serve as a focal point for the training 
of teachers using formal and informal means such as in- 
service programs, seminars, and workshops. 

Problems, however, still remain. There are many 
schools that are operating on two- or three-shift systems, 
due primarily to lack of qualified teachers and classroom 
space. This shortens students’ learning time, overworks 
school personnel, and reduces the efficiency of the 
learning process. 

Further, though by 1974 some 75 percent of university 
teachers were highly qualified Ethiopians and some 
colleges were almost entirely staffed by Ethiopian fac- 
ulties, after 1974, many of these leading administrators 
and faculty left the country and now hold positions 
all over the world. Consequently, when the nation’s 
colleges resumed operation after the 1974-77 inter- 
ruption that enabled students and staff to participate in 
development campaigns, the authorities of necessity 
resorted to employing as teachers foreign personnel, 
staff from the civil service, and college graduates with 
a first degree. As a result, the quality of instruction and 
scholarship declined. This issue can best be addressed 
by recreating an atmosphere that encourages (a) the 
normal functioning of university personnel and (b) an 
aggressive graduate-training program which attracts 
bright and motivated young people at both Ethiopian 
and foreign schools and provides them with induce- 
ments to seek teaching-research careers in their own 


country. 
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7. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


Before 1974, the development and distribution of teach- 
ing-learning materials was performed by the Ministry 
of Education in Addis Ababa. After 1974, appraisal 
was made of the work, occupations, and hence of the 
educational needs of the Ethiopian people. As a conse- 
quence, efforts are being made to render education 
relevant to their needs through comprehensive changes 
in the curriculum, with the realization that for the vast 
majority of the people the main preoccupations are 
shortage of food due to lack of fertilizer, modern agri- 
cultural technology, or drought; shortage of timber for 
fuel; difficulty of access to safe and reliable water; lack 
of basic health services; absence of adequate com- 
munications; lack of proper housing and sanitation; 
and lack of suitable technology to increase productivity 
(UNDP and UNESCO 1980 p. 3). The curricula are being 
made to reflect these realities. 

Temporary, transitional measures are being adopted 
while plans are implemented to decentralize curriculum 
development and administration policies. The depart- 
ment of curriculum and supervision of the Ministry of 
Education in Addis Ababa Organizes panels of experts 
in each subject area; these Specialists are required 
to research and develop textbooks, teachers’ guides, 
workbooks, and related materials for all grades 1 
to 12. 

These materials are sent to Tepresentative schools in 
different parts of the Country for examination, eval- 
uation, and comment by teachers and School admin- 
istrators. Revisions are made in the light of these 
reactions from the field, and the materials are produced 
as standard texts. The trend, however, is towards the 
localization of curriculum-development responsi- 
bilities. 

By means of such a decentralized approach it is 
intended that the educational activities of the respective 
communities respond to the immediate needs of each 
community without neglecting the need for educational 
modernization. The key elements are relating education 
to productive work, doing while learning, and self- 
sufficiency through the teaching of science and tech- 
nology. The core curricula, consisting of science, math- 
ematics, productive technology, agriculture, and the 
social sciences, are provided within the school proper 
and at work places so that there are continued linkages 
and interactions between the worlds of work and 
learning. 

Educational materials are being prepared in at least 
four minority languages in addition to Amharic, Ethio- 
pia's national language. There are plans to use ad- 
ditional minority languages in basic adult education. 
Directly or indirectly the national radio system also 
broadcasts education-related programs in some of the 
local languages. 

Lectures constitute the predominant pedagogical 
method in the Ethiopian school System. This method, 
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a carry-over from ancient methods practiced by religious 
institutions, encourages learning by rote without the 
student necessarily understanding the material covered. 
Attempts are now being made to alter this approach 
by requiring learners to relate the information they 
acquired to the daily resolution of immediate problems 
of working and making a living. . 

There are numerous problems awaiting solutions in 
the areas of curricula and teaching methods, both in the 
grade school and postsecondary educational systems. 
Perhaps the major one is a lack of resources: of trained 
personnel and supporting equipment and of facilities 
and funds to constantly research, test, evaluate, and 
adapt new and improved teaching methods and instruc- 
tional materials. ] 

Higher education is a very expensive undertaking for 
à poor country like Ethiopia, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether such a poor country can do without the trained 
human resources that the colleges produce. Attempts 
to do justice to the traditionally neglected majority of 
the people could all too easily result in neglecting OF 
starving the teaching and research activities of the uni- 
versity system. If this should happen, not only will the 
university suffer lasting damage but the lower grades of 
the public schools, whose faculty and staff are trained 
in the universities, will suffer as well. 


8. Systems of Examination, Promotion, and 
Certification 


As a rule, promotion from one grade to the next h 
decided on the basis of school or classroom tests which 
are usually administered twice a year but sometime 
more often. At the completion of grades 6 and 8. à 
students take centrally developed and administere 
nationwide examinations involving the core courses that 
have been covered so far. On the basis of this, some 
students are promoted to the next grade and some are 
allowed to repeat if space is available. | 
All students who wish may take the Ethiopian Schoo 
Leaving Certificate Examination (EsLCE) at the com 
Pletion of grade 12. The examinations are administere 


nationwide on the same days and are centrally we 
ful 


z Many educators and students believe that the ser 
tification functions of the examination should be ne 
arate from the university-admission function, s 
nonadmission to college marks the majority of studen A 
as “failures,” thus prejudicing their chances of employ 
ment or further education through other channels 
other localities, including study abroad. 


Fiji 


9. Educational Research 


Educational research conducted during the first two 
decades after the restoration of the national government 
in 1941 was largely related to the production of teaching 
materials and educational policy and administration. A 
modest amount of research was carried out regarding 
Ethiopian history, ethnography, and culture after the 
regional colleges and the state university were estab- 
lished. Since 1970, the Ministry of Education has been 
carrying out some policy- and curricula-oriented re- 
search, but not enough to meet needs. The Ministry 
of Education carries out some research and the national 
university has performed some quality research and 
publication work through the Research Center of the 
School of Pedagogical Science. There are also regularly 
published journals and periodicals. 


10. Major Problems 

In the 1980s and 1990s, it is likely that postsecondary 
education and particularly university education will suf- 
fer due to increased attention paid to basic and primary 
education. The university will suffer from both inad- 
equate resources and from lack of the freedom necessary 
for faculty and students to conduct research and dis- 
seminate the results. 

In summary, Ethiopian education may be adversely 
affected by a ‘scarcity of money and of trained, experi- 
enced, and professional faculty and staff and by a fragile 
Political system and untested political institutions. 
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iji 


T. N. Postlethwaite and R. M. Thomas 


Fiji is a south-central Pacific archipelago comprising 
300 islands, 100 of which are inhabited. The total land 
area of 18,272 square kilometers (7.055 square miles) 
Spreads across an ocean area 1.127 kilometers from 
North to south and 789 kilometers from east to west, 
With 87 percent of the land on two large islands— Viti 
evu ar anua Levu. . . 
The "dk edem to sight and chart the islands in 
1643 was the Dutch navigator, Abel Tasman, who found 


the region inhabited by people of Melanesian stock. 
The es repent d arrive at the beginning of 


first European settlers to 
the 1800s have been described as “deserters, marooned 


Sailors, derelict scourings of the ports of the Old World, 
mong them some of the worst and lowest of their kind 
(Derrick 1946). They brought with them diseases 
Which were to take a heavy toll of the Fijian popu- 
ation, 

Methodists were the first missionaries to arrive in 

55. They taught the alphabet and reading, thus intro- 
ucing the literacy movement which, over a span of 150 
years, enabled almost 80 percent of the population 
? read and write. The Methodists were followed by 


Catholics and other Christian denominations who pro- 
vided the bulk of the population with education for 
about 80 years. 

In 1874, Fiji was ceded to the United Kingdom, and 
five years later the British imported the first indentured 
laborers from India to work on the sugar plantations. 
By 1920, at the close of the indenture system, some 
60,000 Indians had arrived in Fiji. By 1976, when 
the population of the islands was 588,000, Indians 
accounted for 49.8 percent of the total, Fijians 44.2 
percent, and other (Chinese, Europeans, Rotumans, 
and other Pacific islanders) from 0.2 to 1.8 percent each. 

In addition to ethnic diversity, the inhabitants are 
varied in religious affiliation (mainly Christians, Mos- 
lems, and Hindus) and in language (mainly Fijian, 
English, and Hindi, but with some speakers of Urdu. 
Tamil, Telegu, Gurmuki, Gujerati, and Chinese). Thus, 
there are pressures on the educational system to accom- 
modate religious and language differences. 

After being governed as a colony of the United King- 
dom for nearly a century, Fiji was accorded political 
independence in 1970. 
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Finland 


Vocational course centers are the main providers of 
adult education with explicit vocational aims. These 
centers are a joint venture of education and labor auth- 
orities. The duration of training varies from 3 to 18 
months and is supported by free room and board and 
a training allowance. There are 43 vocational course 
centers, providing training for about 30,000 persons 
annually. In addition, separate courses are arranged by 
vocational institutions proper, as well as by universities. 
An extensive network of short (up to 10 days) inservice 
and complementary courses exists for those employed 
by either state or private enterprises. 


3. Administration and Finance 


Decisions on the Principles of educational policy and 
Programs are made by parliament. Educational and 
cultural affairs are the responsibility of the Ministry of 


D Y Services as well as 
other educational/cultural matters. Local adminis. 


tration is the responsibility of the 461 municipalities, 


municipal council 
elected by popular vote. Several Special boards function 
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percent, and study allowances 5 percent. The share of 
educational costs in the municipal budgets has likewise 
averaged 18 percent. The trend of education expen- 
diture as a percentage of GNP was 3.9 in 1930, 2.5 in 
1940, 2.7 in 1950, 3.8 in 1960, 6.4 in 1970, 6.8 in 1975, 
and 5.7 in 1979, " 

In 1980, the per pupil cost was about Us$1,395 in 
comprehensive schools, Us$1,170 in upper-secondary 
schools, Us$2,110-2,790 in vocational education, and 
US$2,925 in higher education (conversion rate: Us$1 = 
5.7 Finnish markkas). As all formal education is free of 
charge for students, or involves a nominal tuition fee, 
study expenses beyond basic education consist mainly 
of living expenses and learning-material acquisitions. 
Direct support measures to students are the "study 
grant” and the “study loan." The former does not need 
to be paid back, the latter is a normal bank loan guaran- 
teed by the state. Indirect measures to reduce study 
expenses take the form of various subsidized services. 
The condition for continued aid is progress in studies 
according to a normally accepted timetable. Table 2 
Presents information on study grants and study loans in 
1980-81. The total sums assigned were US$63 million as 
grants and Us$148 million as loans. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


Table 3 presents the numbers of teachers and students 
by type of institution. The present cadre of teachers 
iepresents a variety of training backgrounds. Class 
teachers (grades 1-6) may have a primary-school, jun- 
Ad SCCODdATy School (now obsolete), or matriculation 
educational background, plus between one and five 
inven. teacher training. The actual combinations are 
ee and complex. Subject teachers (of grades 7- 
d have a matriculation background, with à 
seeond yor equivalent specialist training. In the upper 
tifi i d grades (10 to 12), M.A. or equivalent cer 
a a tia required. Subject teachers have undergon? 
whined iir Pedagogical coaching period pa 
Kc amd fur Schools. Appropriate certification is 
prehensi Y 21.4 percent of teachers in the com 
nsive schools and 92.2 percent of teachers in the 
mbper-secondary Schools, 

akon hen onwards, a new system of teacher edu- 
level degre € effective as part of a general university” 
profession e reform. The only way of entering ri 
teacher traibim IS through the universities, where 2 
under the ae oe general education) is orema 
are seven i. Of faculties of education, of which thet 
445 a Consequence, primary- and secondary- 

180 study wee ducation is now equal in duration (16 
of operatio 5), irrespective of a teacher's future iw] 
e reform | watin the System. This is fundamental: 
training iim xi ding the duration of class-teache 
education, increas t More Scientific; in subject-teache 
essional aspen cased attention is given to the prO 
aspects of teaching, with the provision of 4 


Finland 
Table 2 
Student aid, 1980-81 
Study grants Study loans 
Average Average 
sum per sum per 
Number of % of all student Number of % of all student 

Level grants students (us$) loans students (us$) 
Upper-secondary 32,000 31 116 2,700 3 605 
Vocational 104,800 86 363 61,300 50 1,116 
Higher 39,000 54 460 39,800 55 1,744 
Folk high schools 5,000 83 370 3,800 63 976 
Overseas studies 2,200 = 530 2,400 — 1,930 
Totals (averages) 183,000 (60) (350) 110,000 (36) (1,350) 


More effective pedagogical training. Also, the new 
degrees will be more on a par with other study programs 
' higher education. It is expected that the reform will 
raise the standard of teacher education, as well as that 
of teaching, and will result in a more homogeneous 
teaching cadre. Provisions for inservice training are 
Negotiated in collective-bargaining agreements. Gen- 
*tal-education teachers attend three planning and 
training days each year. However, a considerable pro- 
Portion Participate part-time in more extensive indi- 
vidual studies at the summer universities (which have 
Pürpose-made programs) or in other forms of adult 
education, . 
he Vocational sector involves an even greater variety 
9f teachers’ backgrounds, training, and experience. 
Sneral-subject teachers will usually have the same 
Qualifications as teachers in general education, while the 
rest have a more vocationally oriented and/or practical 
‘raining background. Professional or vocational edu- 
“ation or degree studies followed by separate peda- 
80gical studies has been the principal mode and will 
Continue to prevail in the future. To a lesser extent, 
teacher education is given as an integrated course at the 
Institutes providing vocational teacher training. The 
Overall rate of formal certification among teachers in 
“cational education is about 65 percent. 


Table 3 
Numbers of teachers, S 


5. Curriculum 


In the comprehensive and upper-secondary schools, 
subjects are defined by law. Time allocations and 
optional subjects are laid down by decree. Thus, there 
is a national framework within which municipal auth- 
orities prepare their local curricula, subject to approval 
by provincial authorities. The new education law which 
came into operation in 1985 effected an increase in the 
powers of municipal decision making regarding time 
allocations and the contents of teaching, and assigned 
schools more freedom in deciding on the grouping of 
their students. Although preserving a unifying and 
advisory role for the National Board of General Edu- 
cation, such innovations imply a trend towards decen- 
tralization of decision making in curricular matters. 

In the comprehensive school, the syllabus is essen- 
tially the same for all pupils, though instructional 
methods are individualized. Starting in 1986, the earlier 
system of setting different courses for different levels 
was replaced by a program with relatively uniform 
objectives, intended to provide each student with a 
general eligibility for all further studies. Although the 
relative shares of different subject domains are increas- 
ingly difficult to determine as national averages, it may 
be estimated that languages take about 33 percent of all 


tudents, and educational institutions, 1981 


Comprehensive Upper- 
and special secondary Vocational Higher 
schools schools education education 
4,870 434 535 21 
Total institutions " br 5,788 10,614 4,990 
Total teachers (TCH): full-time 40041 6377 14.385 6471 
ben sms "3 Bao a 
otal stude: 19. 3 : 
Stoica full-time) 147 17.6 9.9 133 
STD/TCH (all) $ 
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1. Goals of Education 


The broad aims of education as set out in the 1981-85 
development plan for Fiji are to: 


(a) provide a balanced program of education for the 
full development of children as individuals in a 
changing society, taking into account their abilities, 
interests, and aptitudes; 


(b) develop Fiji’s human resources in such a way as to 
guide all citizens towards productive activity, in 
accordance with national needs, thereby accel- 
erating economic development; 


(c) encourage a greater sense of national awareness, 


self-reliance, and pride in being a citizen of Fiji; 
and 


(d) promote the cultural identities of Fiji and its people 
amidst increasing contact with the outside world. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


While, in the years before the Second World War, there 
was an imbalance in school enrollments between the 
two major racial groups, Fijians and Indians, with a 
smaller proportion of Indians in attendance, after the 
war and particularly since independence in 1970, a high 
percentage of all ethnic groups have attended both 
primary and secondary grades. By 1979, over 94 percent 
of the nation's 51- and 6-year-olds were in grade 1 of 
the six-year primary school, and nearly 92 percent of 
those aged 12 were enrolled in the first year (grade 7) 
of the four-year junior-secondary school. Nearly 70 
percent of the age group finished the junior-secondary 
level (grade 10) and almost 20 percent completed senior- 
secondary school (grade 12). 

Asschool enrollment statistics in Table 1 show, during 
the 1979 school year Indians outnumbered Fijians and 
other ethnic groups at all levels of the school system. 
Males composed 51 percent of the enrollment and 
females 49 percent. Fijians and Indians together made 
up 92 percent of the total number of students. 


Whereas in earlier times Fijians and Indians generally 
were separated into different schools, in more recent 
years there has been a regular shift to mixed-race 
schools, with nearly 52 percent of primary schools and 
83 percent of secondary schools being multiracial by 
1971. . 

Not only has a strong social demand for education 
stimulated the expansion of the school system in size, 
but greater interest in schooling as job preparation 
has caused growth in vocational studies. A technical 
institute, opened in 1969, became the Fiji Institute of 
Technology in 1978—a national institution furnishing 
training in a wide Tange of technical fields at various 
levels of specialization. In addition, by 1979, of the 
nation’s 134 secondary schools, 90 offered home eco- 
nomics and 86 taught woodworking. metalworking, and 
technical drawing. . -— 

Fiji's higher learning institution is the University 0 
the South Pacific, opened in 1968 to serve the sur 
rounding Pacific island area. In 1981, children in 
nation’s nursery schools and kindergartens totalled 
4,536. The enrollment in primary schools was 116,318. 
in secondary schools 48,618, and in the university 2,299. 
At the secondary level, 94 percent of the students SE 
in general academic schools and 6 percent in vocationa 
programs. The proportion of male to female pupils Was 
30/50 at the preschool level, 51/49 in primary schools. 
and 49/51 in secondary schools, The numbers of teachers 
Were 217 in preschools, 4,150 in primary schools. an 
2,749 in secondary schools. The teacher/pupil ratio m 
primary schools was 1:28 (UNESCO 1984). 


3. Administration and Finance 
Education in Fiji is 
private bodies. Onl 
comes directly un 


à partnership between the state e 
Y 6 percent of the student enrollme 
der the Ministry of Education. 

Test are under 32 other agencies, many of them ae 
groups. However, once a school is approved by t e 
dian On the recommendation of the inspectorat 
division, the Ministry Pays either a portion or al 
teacher salaries and Provides other subsidies. 


5 er iji 
Expenditure on education in 1980 was 315 million Fi 
Table 1 
Student enrollment 1979 
Ethnic Primary school Secondary school Total 
group Male Female Male Female Male Female Grand Total 
Fijian 30.327 28,791 7.084 7.575 
: 4 f 3 
Indian 32.189 31331 10.438 10.610 re M TEM 
European 1.184 1.174 287 348 1471 Er E 
Chinese 391 401 160 183 551 E t 
Others 1.846 1.664 718 710 2,564 2 aA isis 
Total 65,937 63,361 
E " 18,687 19.426 84,624 82,787 167.411 
Overall 129.298 
se 38.113 167.411 
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dollars, which represented 17.6 percent of the govern- 
ment budget. In addition, large sums were spent by 
private organizations, such as the religious and social- 
welfare bodies that sponsored schools. 

In the 1970s, the government inaugurated a policy of 
free-of-charge primary education up to grade 8, which 
helped greatly to open access to education, particularly 
in the poorer areas of the nation. However, while the 
government's contribution has aided substantially in 
Paying the cost of education, individual schools must 
also raise money on their own in order to mount 
adequate programs. 


4. Curriculum Development 

Because the Fijian school system traditionally permitted 
each school to create its own curriculum (as most schools 
Were operated by private groups), there was no stan- 
dardization in courses of study until the government 
established a curriculum development unit in 1968. 
Since that time, greater standardization and renewal of 
Curricula at all grade levels have progressed through the 
Operation of curriculum workshops in each subject field. 
After workshop members devise the curriculum design 
and the contents, the new materials are tried out in pilot 
Schools, and inservice preparation is given to teachers. 
Following the try-out and subsequent revision of the 
Material, the curriculum is disseminated throughout the 
nation, accompanied by inservice teacher training in all 
Parts of the country. 

The new curriculum designs emphasize pupil under- 
Standing of subjects rather than rote learning, and they 
encourage pupil participation rather than depending 
heavily on teacher lecturing. The changes in instruc- 
tional materials and teaching methods have encountered 
Severa] difficulties. One problem with the written ma- 
terials (in English) has been that of arriving at the 
Appropriate level of complexity of language for each 
rade level. There continue to be classrooms in which 
Pupils are encouraged to memorize what the teacher 
Says and offer back the memorized material in the 
SXaminations which remain as important determinants 
Of pupils’ progress up the schooling ladder. 


Teaching Personnel 


The teaching corps over the decades has grown in size 
rie in professional preparation. In 1925, there were 
:204 teachers and by 1980 there were 6,738, with 4,304 


In the past, a large proportion of the teachers were 
untrained professionally, but by 1980 there remained 
only 50 primary and 380 secondary teachers without 
professional training, and a substantial number of these 
were volunteers rather than regular appointees. In the 
1940s, a typical candidate applying for entry to teacher 
training only had a passing score in the qualifying exam- 
ination taken at age 16, but by 1980 candidates must 
have passed the country's university-entrance exam- 
ination. 

In order to improve the status of teachers and make 
the profession more attractive to able candidates and 
inservice personnel, the government in the 1970s pro- 
vided marked increases in pay for teachers, with the 
result that 80 percent of the national education budget 
went to salaries. 

The composition of the teaching force for elemen- 
tary and secondary schooling in 1979 is displayed in 
Table 2. 


6. Future Prospects 


It seems clear that the system of non-state-sponsored 
education will continue in the future, with the Ministry 
of Education paying teachers' salaries. The expectations 
of parents and students about the importance of school- 
ing for securing desired employment will likely rise, so 
that more students continue to higher levels of school, 
perhaps resulting in "qualification inflation," with 
graduates being overqualified for the available jobs. 
Despite educational leaders’ efforts to increase 
vocational and technical education, the traditional aca- 
demic curriculum still remains the dominant form 
offered in most schools. 

With regard to the curriculum, two problems remain 
to be solved. First is the difficulty teachers experience 
in revising their teaching methods to fit the departure 
from rote learning and lecturing that is required by the 
most recent revisions of the curricula. Second is the 
question of what place the vernacular languages, par- 
ticularly Fijian and Hindustani, are to play in schools 
which conduct classes in English. 

Administrative problems to be faced are those of 
(a) individual school principals raising money for 
equipment and buildings, since government funds are 
available almost exclusively for teachers' salaries, 
and (b) better decentralization of the administrative 
structure, because at the beginning of the 1980s district 
administrative offices were understaffed in terms of 
numbers of staff members and their qualifications. 


at the Primary level and 2,434 at the secondary level. 
Table 2 
Ethnic composition of teaching force 1979 
Fijian Indian Others 
Male i Female Male Female Male Female 
Primary school 749 980 998 1,163 118 50 
Secondary school 305 257 721 485 152 134 
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Finland 


K. Leimu 


The Republic of Finland, with an area of 337,000 square 
kilometers (130,116 square miles), is the sixth largest 
country in Europe and, apart from Iceland, the most 
northerly country in the world. Regional differences 
due to climatic and other geographic influences are 
notable, affecting patterns of population and livelihood. 
Natural resources are modest, with thin soils and a 
short growing season. Small amounts of most important 
minerals are found, satisfying a good deal of domestic 
demand. There is no oil, coal, or natural gas, all of 
which have to be imported. Forests are considered 
the principal national resource. The cultivated area (9 
percent) is equal in proportion with that covered by 
inland waters, while forests and marshy land (covering 
65 and 32 percent respectively of natural-state terrain) 
dominate the "average" landscape. 

After some 600 years under Swedish rule and then 
100 years of Russian domination, Finland gained inde- 
pendence in 1917. Two phases (the Winter War of 1939- 
40 and Continuation War of 1941-44) of the Second 
World War resulted in the loss of 12 percent of territory 
and the payment of heavy war reparations. After these 
traumatic experiences, a determined, active policy of 
political neutrality towards and friendly exchange with 
other nations has characterized Finnish Political, socio- 
cultural, and economic policies. 

The population in 1980 was 4.78 million, with an 
average density of 15.5 persons per square kilometer 
but with half of the population living in one-tenth of the 


Table 1 
Percentage of population by livelihood, 1920-80 


total area, in the south. There have been drema 
changes in urbanization and occupational structure. 4 
1920, the urban/rural distribution in percentage em 
was 15:85; in 1950, it was 30:70; in 1970, 50:50; an al 
1980, 60:40. Table 1 reflects the changes in pe mia 
Structure. The general trend of movement away ited 
rural areas not only boosted urban centers but Sn »" 
in emigration (notably to Sweden), which wit ged 
years totaled over 300,000 people, mostly of wor 
age. 
Phere are two official languages: Finnish, po » 
93.5 percent of the population and Swedish, Spe an 
6.3 percent. Both are compulsory in eui i ar 
each language group has its own schools but with si 
curricula. em 
The Constitution provides for a parliamentary on 
with a unicameral legislature of 200 members, € reme 
by those over 18 years. The president holds up er 
executive power. He appoints members of the e 
ment who represent the 12 ministries. There a ving 
Provinces and 46] municipalities, the latter ca 
representational self-government. Eight parties iid 
rently represented in the parliament, with a ie cet 
of philosophies from Marxist. left to mo 
conservatism. nte 
Finland has a mixed economy, based on free > state 
prise and private ownership, but with considerable Fs, 
involvement in Planning and financing in many Se"; Wy 
In industry, the state is the owner of only ? 


Share in 
1920 1940 1960 1970 1980 GDP, 1977 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 65 52 32 18 1 
Manufacturing and construction 3 i 
industry 15 21 30 
Services, public office 3 6 11 = 27 
Commerce 4 5 10 13 a 14 
Transport and communications 3 5 7 7 ig 1 
Other (unknown or economically 7 : 
inactive) 10 11 11 19 25 4 
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companies. In 1965, 98 percent of arable land and 60 
Percent of the forests were privately owned; 75 percent 
of industrial workers were employed by private firms 
and 10 percent by state companies. Since 1960, industry 
has replaced agriculture in economic importance. The 
main industries are wood, metal, food, and chemicals. 
The per capita gross national product (GNP) in 1978 was 
Us$6,820, making Finland the 17th most wealthy nation 
in these terms. Its annual growth rate averaged 4.1 
Percent between 1960 and 1978, with unemployment 
Tates between 2 and 8 percent (about 5 percent in 1980). 
The average rate of inflation in the 1970s was about 11 
percent. 

Foreign trade is of vital importance to Finland, which 
has a narrow production structure and a small domestic 
market. It has to import energy and raw materials. In 
1979. its main trading partners were: the European 
Economic Community: 34 percent of imports, 41 per- 
Cent of exports; European Free Trade Association: 20 
and 24 percent respectively; Council for Mutual Econ- 
Omic Aid: 23 and 16 percent; and developing countries: 
12 and 8 percent. The main individual trading partners 
in 1979 were: the Soviet Union, Sweden, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the United Kingdom. 


l. Goals of Education 
The major principles of Finnish educational policy are: 


(a) to secure, through continuous development, a level 
Of education necessary for responding „to the 
demands, and mastering the process, of scientific— 
technological and social development; 


to promote educational equality in terms of a more 
balanced distribution of material and pedagogical 


Tesources; 


(c) to develop the content of education in order to 
foster democratic values and progressive attitudes, 
While responding to the demands of universal 
human rights and of international exchange and 
Cooperation; 

(d) to develop education so that more and more people 
Will have their share of the various cultural facilities 


and be able to assume an active role in the con- 
tinuous development and enrichment of culture. 


(b 


Su inci ie the profound developments 
Which oo ies oie the Finnish educational 
*¥stem in the 1970s and early 1980s. During this process, 
the old parallel school system gave way to a new 
“omprehensive-school system, secondary education 

“quired new depth and relevance, and higher education 
*rwent changes to make it more effective and 
'esponsive to the needs of society. In general, public 
" terest in, and the status of, education in Finland is 
ap high, and educational services are greatly valued 
S Part of the privileges a society can offer. 


Eck. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


Figure 1 presents the overall structure of the educational 
system. Strictly speaking, preprimary education is not 
part of the educational system, since it comes under the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. At the beginning of the 1980s, 
there was no compulsory preschool education, although 
à system of day care centers existed, mainly for 6-year- 
old preschoolers, with a total of 120,000 places. The 
actual need was estimated as twice as much. Day care 
is financed generally by municipalities (which receive 
state aid), though sometimes by industrial enterprises, 
organizations, and even individuals. In 1978, the system 
provided places for 18 percent of 4-year-olds, 22 percent 
of 5-year-olds and 43 percent of 6-year-olds, about one- 
third of these attending full-time. There is no fixed 
curriculum, although unified educational objectives are 
stipulated. Activities are generally creative, designed to 
promote verbal and social skills. Teacher education is 
provided both in five kindergarten-teacher institutions 
and at six universities. Competition for entry is keen. 
Plans exist for integrating preprimary education into 
the school system and lowering the official age of entry 
to school by one year. 

The term "comprehensive school" denotes the post- 
1972 nine-year school providing compulsory education 
between ages 7 and 16. These schools cater for whole 
age cohorts, in contrast to the previous parallel branches 
of either primary (folk) and civic schools (6 + 2 or 3 
years) or primary and selective junior-secondary schools 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system. 1980 
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(usually 4+5 years). The new system was phased in 
between 1972 and 1977, starting with schooling in the 
less privileged areas. or 1 

The comprehensive-school program is divided into a 
lower level (primary stage) of six years, with class 
teachers, and an upper level (lower-secondary stage) of 
three years, with subject teachers. A voluntary. 10th 
grade is being introduced in the mid-1980s as a municipal 
responsibility for educational and employment reasons. 
All students in an age group attend the comprehensive 
(or special) schools until their compulsory education is 
completed. In 1981 there were some 590,000 students 
in the 4,870 comprehensive (or comparable) schools, 
including about 3,940 lower-level and 590 upper-level 
units, some 290 special schools (for instance for the 
educationally subnormal and the deaf) and some 40 
schools “comparable” to regular comprehensive schools 
(such as special training schools). In some 350 of these, 
lessons were conducted in Swedish. Special education, 
in principle, is integrated in the regular schools. Of 
the 95,000 pupils involved in some form of special 
instruction (16.5 percent of all pupils), the great 
majority (84 percent) are in part-time remedial classes 
and the remaining 16 percent in full-time special edu- 
cation programs. About half of the latter (15,000) are 
mildly educationally subnormal, the other half being 
mostly disturbed/maladjusted, or having more severe 
forms of subnormality. The number of teachers totaled 
approximately 38,000, providing an overall student/ 
teacher ratio of about 15:1. 

The comprehensive school is free of charge for all 
pupils. The municipalities, who own the schools, pro- 
vide the learning materials and a daily meal and other 
social services, such as dental care. In a sparsely popu- 
lated country, transportation has to be provided daily 
for 30 percent of the students. 

The three-year upper-secondary schools developed 
as the upper segment of the selective secondary schools, 
providing academically oriented education. With the 
comprehensive-school reform, and Particularly with 
developments in the vocational education sector, they 
came to be viewed as units providing general (i.e., not 
vocationally oriented) secondary education beyond the 
compulsory, basic level. In 1981, there were 112,000 
students and 5,800 teachers in the 463 upper-secondary 
schools, with an overall student/teacher ratio of about 
19:1. Pupil selection is based on a minimum overall 
level of achievement at the previous stage, and there- 
after on an order of merit, although there is some room 
for discretion. In the early 1980s, approximately 50 
percent of an age group continued their studies in the 
upper-secondary school, which terminates in the ma- 
triculation examination, passed by 38 percent of the 
(modal) age group in 1981. In 1983-84, 5 percent of the 
students in the upper secondary school repeated their 
grade, while another 5 percent dropped out, resulting 
in a total “wastage rate" of about 10 percent. In 1981 
63 percent of the graduates were females. Successful 
completion of studies Provides for a general eligibility 
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for university-level higher education, subject to further 
specialized requirements. . 
Practically all vocational education, including tem- 
porary training and short courses, is institutionalized in 
Finland. A two-year apprenticeship scheme does exist, 
but the numbers involved have been very small. Plans 
for 1986-88 presume an increase in apprenticeship 
places as a supplement to institutional vocational edu. 
cation. Traditionally, there are two types of vocational 
institution, one-third of which are owned by the state: 
(a) vocational schools, which provide from one to time 
years training, generally in skilled manual work, ES 
the comprehensive-school course and (b) hpc 
institutes (colleges), whose three- to five-year course 
prepare students primarily for managerial and planning 
tasks. Entry is dependent upon a high standard s 
achievement at the end of comprehensive school, m. 
vious vocational education, or, in some fields, uu 
lation. Enrollments have increased rapidly, from 30, 82 
in 1950 and 55,000 in 1960 to about 146,000 in ae 
About 60 percent of these are in vocational schools nee 
40 percent in institution-level training. The a 
of places available annually in vocationally pe s 
preservice education in the late 1980s is 70,000 (exc kar 
ing higher education), well exceeding the concull! 
16-18 age cohort numbers. rag 
Both vocational and general-secondary pas gap 
being developed according to the comprehensive-s¢ 
principle, in the sense of providing opportunities on 
specialized training at either a vocational inst 
Or university. The fundamental educational Pan 
and pattern of studies of each are comparable. sher 
they provide relevant alternative channels to hig at- 
education. Implementation of the new functional Pi á 
tern from comprehensive school through secondary g 
cation is taking place throughout the 1980s accordin 
integrated planning. fiuc- 
The attempt to respond more immediately t? ited 
tuations in demand and to unemployment has cin i 
in "temporary" and "employment" training oo etel 
The former are Tegular-length programs, are COMP = of 
state-supported, designed to make maximum US? pe 


paa m 
existing structural Provisions, and accommodated so 1 
10,000 students in 1980. The latter are shorter © ich 
month) courses 


at "vocati rse centers, are 
catered for 18,000 Hire. In addition, : got ks 
Specialized inservice courses of a couple of "igo. 
duration, Which had about 24.000 participants e ver. 
Figure 2 shows the development of enrollment: 
aged according to the number of grade levels in © 
the school types. edv 
The total number of students in the 21 high?" 198 
cation institutions (of which 17 are universities) | TR 
5 about 87,500 of which 50 percent were femal? 900 
number of places available each year is about a 
corresponding to approximately 17 percent 9 ume 
evant age group. Access is subject to the fe als” 
clausus rule and entrance examinations. wht min? 
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tion; there is a quota of 5 percent for those without this 
Particular merit. Those coming via vocational education 
will have a “restricted access” to 20 percent of places 
from the early 1990s. 

. The growth within higher education has been explos- 
tve, reaching an annual rate of 12 percent of all 
€nrollments in the early 1960s. This was brought about 
by the rapid process of industrialization and urban- 
'Zation and the growing attraction of the upper-sec- 
Ondary school, combined with the large postwar age 
Cohorts reaching higher education age. Development of 
higher education has been characterized by quantitative 
8rowth, regional decentralization, administrative inno- 
Vations, and degree- (study-) program reform. 

The traditional pattern of university courses includes 
two levels of "candidate" degrees (roughly corre- 
Sponding to the bachelor's and master's degree levels) 
and two levels of postgraduate degrees (licentiate and 
doctorate), In 1981-82, a total of 9,317 candidate 

grees were completed, 53 percent by women; the 
number of higher degrees totaled 629, 20 percent com- 
Pleted by women. The overall “passed-through ratio” 
(graduates : starters) was about 80 percent, but this ratio 
Varies considerably in different disciplines. The average 
annual drop-out rate in higher education was about 8.5 
Percent, 
_ At the end of the 1970s, profound changes were 
'mplemented, The new degree courses were organized 
© as to be more professionally oriented, with study 
Programs having practical relevance. An overall aim 
E to increase professional goal orientation in higher 
Studies, as well as to promote systematic and cross- 
i ISciplinary planning of instruction. Program structure 
st DINER: (a) general studies, about 25 percent of total 
( "d time, (b) subject-oriented basic specialist studies 
s Out 50 percent of study time), and (c) advanced 
Pecialized studies (about 25 percent of study time), 
"Oviding practical applications and research training 


through group and project work. The basic (M.A. 
equivalent) degree is expected to require full-time study 
of 160 weeks at 40 hours per week (about 4 to 5 years 
of total study time). However, for example, the training 
of specialized subject teachers will take 180 weeks and 
that of medical doctors, 240 weeks. 

It is expected that the main challenges in the 1980s 
will lie in the development of supplementary inservice 
training, both as refresher and further specialization 
courses. The present number of participants in sup- 
plementary education is estimated at 15,000 annually, 
while another 40,000 pursue studies at some 20 summer 
universities, which are often conceived as a third regular 
term. The "open university" is expected to develop 
within the existing structural framework. 

In 1978-79, about 860,000 participants were regis- 
tered in adult education programs, representing about 
23 percent of the population over 16 years of age. 
Despite its extensiveness, adult education in Finland 
does not comprise a unified system; rather, it takes 
place in a variety of voluntary forms, which may be 
categorized as either general education or vocationally 
oriented adult education. These activities are mostly 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Education and 
are supervised respectively by the National Boards of 
General and Vocational Education, which delegate to 
provincial governments. Many of the adult education 
institutes are owned, supported, and operated by 
municipalities. State subsidies cover 70 to 90 percent of 
operational expenses, however. 

Civic and workers' institutes organize courses in basic 
and secondary formal studies, but also for hobbies and 
recreation. In the 1970s, interest in vocational courses 
increased. In 1980, there were 270 institutes, with an 
enrollment of 545,000. The folk high schools and folk 
academies provide general, civic, and vocational edu- 
cation, often in a particular value context (religious 
or political) or for the disabled and the handicapped. 
In 1979, there were 86 units in operation, with an 
enrollment of 6,500 in the basic programs and some 
26,000 in the shorter courses. Study centers representing 
various ideological, political, and cultural views in Fin- 
nish society have adopted the "study circle" as one of 
the main approaches to free studies. These working 
collectives organize lectures, seminars, and coursework 
in small groups. In 1979, there were approximately 
20,000 such circles, with 180,000 students. In addition, 
some 115,000 students participated in the 4,300 other 
courses, while 69,000 attended the 1,200 separate 
lectures. Evening secondary schools follow the same 
curricula as the corresponding day schools, making it 
possible for those who are working during the day to 
study in the evening. There are 39 units with a total of 
13,000 students. 

In addition, public libraries and summer universities 
provide opportunities for further cultural and intel- 
lectual development. There are some 1,900 libraries and 
230 library buses in operation; an average of 14.7 books 
per person were lent out in 1978. 
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Vocational course centers are the main providers of 
adult education with explicit vocational aims. These 
centers are a joint venture of education and labor auth- 
orities. The duration of training varies from 3 to 18 
months and is supported by free room and board and 
a training allowance. There are 43 vocational course 
centers, providing training for about 30,000 persons 
annually, In addition, separate courses are arranged by 
vocational institutions proper, as well as by universities. 
An extensive network of short (up to 10 days) inservice 
and complementary courses exists for those employed 
by either state or private enterprises. 


3. Administration and Finance 


Decisions on the principles of educational policy and 
programs are made by parliament. Educational and 
cultural affairs are the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education, which is usually represented in government 
by two ministers. Some educational functions fall under 
the Ministry of Social Affairs and Health and the Min- 
istry of Labor. Primary, secondary, and adult education 
are further administered by two central offices: the 
National Board of General Education and the National 
Board of Vocational Education, dealing with matters 
of a more practical kind (including supervision). Each 
of the 12 provincial governments have their specialist 
departments, for example, a school department for the 
provincial inspectorate and advisory services as well as 
other educational/cultural matters. Local adminis- 
tration is the responsibility of the 461 municipalities, 
which are self-governing, with a municipal council 
elected by popular vote. Several special boards function 
under the executive municipal board, one of these being 
for school affairs. Finally, each school has a board 
of directors for immediate Supervisory and advisory 
purposes. Universities are directly under the Ministry 
of Education, which coordinates both quantitative and 
qualitative planning. In their internal affairs, uni- 
versities are self-governing; the model of university 
administration is still under experimentation and 
development. 

Whereas municipalities have the key role in organ- 
izing basic, general-secondary, and much vocational and 
adult education, state involvement in planning and in 
financing both operational and capital costs is decisive, 
The average state share in operational costs varies 
according to sector and to the “economic carrying capa- 
city” of the municipality. It is estimated at between 70 
and 80 percent, on average, extremes being about 50 
and 90 percent. The percentage of the state budget 
allocated to education, science, and culture was 5 in 

1920, 11 in 1930, 7 in 1950, 15 in 1960, and 18 at the 
beginning of the 1980s. Within the education sector, the 
distribution is as follows: general education (com- 
prehensive schools and upper-secondary schools) 42 
percent, vocational education 20 percent, higher edu- 
cation 15 percent, adult education 10 percent, art, 
culture, and free-time activities (including sports) 8 


percent, and study allowances 5 percent. The share of 
educational costs in the municipal budgets has likewise 
averaged 18 percent. The trend of education expen- 
diture as a percentage of GNP was 3.9 in 1930, 2.5 in 
1940, 2.7 in 1950, 3.8 in 1960, 6.4 in 1970, 6.8 in 1975. 
and 5.7 in 1979, . 
In 1980, the per pupil cost was about us$1,395 in 
comprehensive schools, Us$1,170 in upper-secondary 
schools, Us$2,110-2,790 in vocational education, and 
Us$2,925 in higher education (conversion rate: us$1 = 
5.7 Finnish markkas). As all formal education is free of 
charge for students, or involves a nominal tuition Ga 
study expenses beyond basic education consist mainly 
of living expenses and learning-material Bip 
Direct support measures to students are the pnm 
grant" and the "study loan." The former does not nee d 
to be paid back, the latter is a normal bank loan gei 
teed by the state. Indirect measures to reduce vnnd 
expenses take the form of various subsidized um 
The condition for continued aid is progress in m i 
according to a normally accepted timetable. Tab n 
presents information on study grants and study loans e 
1980-81. The total sums assigned were Us$63 million as 
grants and US$148 million as loans. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


Table 3 presents the numbers of teachers and students 
by type of institution. The present cadre of wp 
Tepresents a variety of training backgrounds. p w 
teachers (grades 1-6) may have a primary-school, m 
ior-secondary school (now obsolete), or matriculatio 

educational background, plus between one and Lil 
years of teacher training. The actual combinations are 
diverse and complex. Subject teachers (of grades 7- 
9) usually have a matriculation background, with d 
university or equivalent specialist training. In the upper 
secondary grades (10 to 12), M.A. or equivalent cet 
tification is required. Subject teachers have undergone 
à Separate one-year pedagogical coaching period Es 
approved training schools. Appropriate certification id 
Possessed by 91.4 percent of teachers in the com 


prehensive schools and 92.2 percent of teachers in i 
upper-secondary schools. 


From 1979 onwards, a new system of teacher edu- 
cation became ef; 


fective as part of a general university 
level degree reform. The only way of entering t i 
profession now is through the universities, where ? 
teacher training (for general education) is organize 


"n H i m 
under the aegis of faculties of education, of which ther 
are seven. As a consequence, primary- and secondary 
Stage teacher educat 


ion is now equal in duration (16 
180 study Weeks), irrespective of : teacher's future leve 
of operation within the system. This is fundamenta™ 
he reform is extending the duration of class-teache? 
training and making it more scientific; in subject-teac 
education, increased attention is given to the M 
fessional aspects of teaching, with the provision of 
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Table 2 
Student aid, 1980-81 


Study grants 


Study loans 


Average Average 
sum per 

T Number of % of all student Number of % of all student 

grants students (us$) loans students (us$) 
Upper-secondary 32,000 31 116 2 

$ 2, 3 2,700 3 605 
Vocational 104,800 86 363 61,300 50 1.116 
Higher 39.000 54 460 39,800 55 1,744 
Folk high schools 5,000 83 370 3.800 63 "976 
Overseas studies 2,200 — 530 2.400 — 1,930 
Totals (averages) 183,000 (60) (350) 110,000 (36) (1,350) 


more effective pedagogical training. Also, the new 
degrees will be more on a par with other study programs 
in higher education. It is expected that the reform will 
raise the standard of teacher education, as well as that 
of teaching, and will result in a more homogeneous 
teaching cadre. Provisions for inservice training are 
Negotiated in collective-bargaining agreements. Gen- 
eral-education teachers attend three planning and 
training days each year. However, a considerable pro- 
Portion participate part-time in more extensive indi- 
Vidual studies at the summer universities (which have 
Purpose-made programs) or in other forms of adult 
education. 

The vocational sector involves an even greater variety 
Of teachers’ backgrounds, training, and experience. 
General-subject teachers will usually have the same 
qualifications as teachers in general education, while the 
rest have a more vocationally oriented and/or practical 
training background. Professional or vocational edu- 
Cation or degree studies followed by separate peda- 
BOgical studies has been the principal mode and will 
Continue to prevail in the future. To a lesser extent, 
teacher education is given as an integrated course at the 
0 institutes providing vocational teacher training. The 
Overall rate of formal certification among teachers in 
Vocational education is about 65 percent. 


Table 3 
Numbers of teachers, student 


5. Curriculum 


In the comprehensive and upper-secondary schools, 
subjects are defined by law. Time allocations and 
optional subjects are laid down by decree. Thus, there 
is a national framework within which municipal auth- 
orities prepare their local curricula, subject to approval 
by provincial authorities. The new education law which 
came into operation in 1985 effected an increase in the 
powers of municipal decision making regarding time 
allocations and the contents of teaching, and assigned 
schools more freedom in deciding on the grouping of 
their students. Although preserving a unifying and 
advisory role for the National Board of General Edu- 
cation, such innovations imply a trend towards decen- 
tralization of decision making in curricular matters. 

In the comprehensive school, the syllabus is essen- 
tially the same for all pupils, though instructional 
methods are individualized. Starting in 1986, the earlier 
system of setting different courses for different levels 
was replaced by a program with relatively uniform 
objectives, intended to provide each student with a 
general eligibility for all further studies. Although the 
relative shares of different subject domains are increas- 
ingly difficult to determine as national averages, it may 
be estimated that languages take about 33 percent of all 


s, and educational institutions, 1981 


Comprehensive 


and special 


schools 
Total institutions 4,870 
Total teachers (TCH): full-time 37,602 
Total teachers (TCH): all 40,041 
Total students (STD) 590,118 
STD/TCH (full-time) di 


STD/TCH (all) 


Upper- i 
secondary Vocational Higher 
schools education education 
434 535 21 
5,788 10,614 4,990 
6,377 14,385 6,471 
111,946 142,342 86,026 
19.3 13.4 17.2 
17.6 9.9 13.3 
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instructional periods, mathematics and science subjects 
30 percent, social and humanistic studies 12 percent, 
while art, physical education, and others, including 
optionals (in the last two grades), account for about 25 
percent. Compulsory subjects comprise from 21 to 30 
periods per week, leaving a maximum of four for the 
optionals. There is no terminal examination, regular 
report cards providing the final assessment. In 1978, 
less than 1 percent repeated a grade. 

In the upper-secondary schools, 35 to 43 percent of 
the curriculum is allocated to languages (depending on 
the choice of courses), 22 to 29 percent to mathematics 
and sciences, 18 percent to social and humanistic 
studies, and 18 percent to arts, physical education, etc., 
in the common program. About one-fifth of the Courses 
are electives. Computer education has quickly gained a 
high status, and is offered by all upper-secondary 
Schools (which is the level at which introduction to 
computing generally occurs). A new Syllabus for the 
upper-secondary school was adopted by most munici- 
palities in 1987, again making it more difficult to deter- 
mine precise national averages for various program 


choices. The terminal (matriculation) examination 
tends to accentuate the | 


inations are set by the 
and marked centrally as 
extensive set of oral te 
tificate is given by the 
was traditionally organi 
ings and streams. In 198; 
comprising study-perio: 


ponsibility for their 


c later transition to more 
independent higher education studies. 


The curricula in regular vocati 
drawn up by the National Board 
cation together with the institutes 
ferent curricula are divided into 
subjects, vocational education subjects, and practical 
training. The share of these varies according to the 
field and level, being roughly 11, 53, and 36 percent 
respectively. In some fields, additional training at real 
work sites is required. 

The new functional structure divides the vocational 
field into basic lines of study, each line consisting of a 
“general studies phase” and a “specialization phase.” 
Particular combinations of these constitute the basic 


units of educational content, called “trained vocation.” 
This is a broader entity than 


is a total of 25 basic lines, 
such broad programs of speci 


onal education are 
of Vocational Edu- 
involved. The dif- 
general-education 


be developed in two main steps: the vocational field is 
chosen first, and thereafter the level of studies. Within 
the basic lines, the student may enter progressively 
advanced studies, even up to higher education. This is 
likely to increase a person’s freedom of choice and, on 
the other hand, to provide for a more flexible labor 
force. . — 

The complete procedure of proposing, preparing. j^ 
accepting a set of learning materials is detailed by the 
national boards. All materials have to be approved by 
the central office before becoming eligible for state 
subsidies from municipal funds. The controlling wa 
cedure is important, although it does not in uim S 
any material from being used. A central role 1 ne 
production of learning materials is played by ynon 
commercial publishers (their work being supplementec 
by local efforts). The National Board also has respons! 
bility for the overall supervision of inspectorate affairs, 
setting guidelines for school inspection work, ae 
expert advice and training, and conducting aee 
inspections. The provincial school departments conduc 
regular inspections on all educational work. d 

In the vocational sector, curriculum problems pla 
to be greater because of the diversity of peut 
programs. Here the National Board of Vocational E d 
cation assumes an even more dominant role by ded 
engaging in development work and authorizing Pm 
ricula, which then apply nationally. Variety results E 
local needs and potentials, which are allowed so 
freedom within the national design. 


6. Educational Research 


; c 
Apart from academic theses and isolated ad 2s 
research ventures Telated to curricular reforms in p 
1940s and 1950s, educational research as a field 


Specialization dates only from the early 1960s. Its organ- 
ization has the following pattern: 


(a) Research is commi 
cation or one of it: 
Serving the system 


(b) The Acade 


Ssioned by the Ministry of Ln 
S central offices and is aime 
’s planning needs. 


zac emy of Finland (under the Ministry of 
Education), as the central organization admin 
Istering all public Scientific endeavor, sets priorities 
for, coordinates, and funds research in the socia 
(as well as Other) sciences, Education was allotte 

less than 5 Percent of these resources in the 19708- 


(c) Institutes of higher education, especially those with 
a faculty of education, have considerable researc 

potential, given their personnel and expertise. Tu 
main task, however, is related to pre- and in-servic? 
education, 

(d) Permanent Tesear 
Officers, are capab) 
tures. The main u 
Research at the 


ch units, with full-time research 
le of undertaking long-range ven 
nit is the Institute for Educational 
University of Jyväskylä, whic 


France 


absorbs about 80 percent of commissioned research 
funding. 


Resources devoted to educational research have 
experienced a dramatic rise and fall, particularly in the 
commissioned sector, reaching a peak in 1974. In 1982, 
about 0.7 percent of the running costs of all state- 
financed research projects were devoted to educational 
Studies, comprising about 0.05 percent of public funds 
devoted to education itself. 


7. Major Problems 


At the beginning of the 1980s, the major problems in 
the educational system concerned fundamental struc- 
tural and quantitative developments over the whole 
Spectrum of formal and nonformal studies. The main 
needs were: improved access to education, improved 
flexibility in the organization of studies, and improved 
student financial and pedagogical support. In the later 
1980s and 1990s, problems are likely to concern issues 
Of detailed and concrete program development and 
implementation, in which teaching strategies and 
Student-learning processes will need major attention. 

he main administrative problems have to do with the 
delegation of decision-making powers to municipal 
and school levels. . 

More specifically, these problems will include: con- 
tents, processes, and criteria of local decision making 
in educational matters and in resource allocation; coor- 
dination of local curricula within the national frame- 
work; and program differentiation for individual 
Students, combined with pedagogy of heterogeneous 
groups. f 

Other general problems will include: responding to 
the need for educated persons in Finnish society by 
taking account of changes in the employment structure, 
the new competencies required, new patterns of 
education, and diminishing age cohorts; the relevance 
Of structure and content in curricula to individual and 


national development; availability of well-educated 
teachers to implement the intended programs, given the 
increasing attraction of work in other sectors; and the 
feasibility of planned innovations, in terms of financial 
and human resources, quantitative and qualitative pro- 
cesses, and not least in terms of student attainments, 
attitudes, and interest. 
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France 
J-C. Eicher 


In common with all countries which have a long history 
nd are forced to adapt to a rapidly changing world, 
Tance has an educational system which is at the same 
time highly institutionalized and in a state of permanent 
reform, 
History explains why the formal system is extremely 
centralized and bureaucratic. A changing world has 
stabilized what has been called a “sleeping giant, 
by Opening the high schools and universities to 
RUE new students, a majority of whom come from 
b ctal groups formerly underrepresented; and, second, 
y forcing successive reforms which have not always 
ii happily accepted or assimilated. 


This huge and rigid structure is now confronted with 
a demand for permanent education to which it is unable 
to respond. But the contractual and adaptable nature 
of the many programs which are developing in the early 
1980s are an example which the formal educational 
system must follow if it is to play its role in social and 
economic change. 


1. Background 
France is, with an area of 549,000 square kilometers 


(211,970 square miles), the largest country of Europe 
after the Soviet Union. Its size has not changed since 


Pri 


France 


1918, except for the war years between 1940 and 1945, 
when Germany once again annexed Alsace-Lorraine. 
This chassé-croisé of the two provinces between the 
two countries had minor but significant effects on the 
educational system, especially on the status of students 
in those two provinces. . R 

The climate is temperate but the existence of high 
mountainous regions in the Alps and the Pyrennees 
imposes constraints on the organization of schooling, 
necessitating regrouping of pupils in winter, a higher 
proportion of boarding pupils, etc. 

The population numbers 54 million, the fifth largest 
in Europe, after the Soviet Union, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. Popu- 
lation density is low for Western Europe (slightly below 
100 per square kilometer, compared with 170 for the 
European Community). 

The number of local communities (communes) is 
extremely high: 36,934, approximately three times as 
many in relation to population as in other Western 
European nations. Most of the local communities are 
very small (over 10,000 have less than 200 inhabitants) 
and are not allowed to retain a primary school because 
theoretically a school with less than 12 pupils must close. 

Between 1900 and 1945, population growth was 
extremely slow in France, and new places had to be 
created in primary education. But the increase in fer- 
tility during and after the Second World War was spec- 
tacular. The first result was that over 1.2 million extra 
pupils entered primary schools between 195] and 1956, 
an increase of 40 percent over the preceding period. 
This demographic wave hit secondary schools from 1957 
onward, and then the universities. Fertility remained 
almost stable until around 1965, when it started to 
decline, bringing about a decrease in the school-age 
population since 1972 and causing the closing of many 
small primary schools. France has experienced rapid 
urbanization since the mid-1950s. The proportion of the 
population living in urban areas has increased from 56 
percent in 1955 to around 75 percent in 1982. The Paris 
megalopolis alone has 16 percent of the population and 
other cities of over 50,000 inhabitants have another 29 
percent, 

The ethnic composition of the population is, 
whole, homogeneous after two centuries of a strongly 
centralized administrative organization. But in the early 
1980s, there was a revival of the study of local languages, 
especially in Brittany, Alsace, the Basque region, and 
Corsica, and training in these languages is now offered 
in teacher-training institutions. The fairly high number 
of foreign workers and their families (over 4 million 
people in all) has also given rise to changes in curricula 
and teaching methods with the creation of special classes 
for foreign children. 

At the beginning of the 19 
predominantly rural countr 
of the active population 
proportion decreased slo 
50 percent in 1900 to 3 


on the 


00s, France was still a 
y with a sizeable proportion 
working in agriculture. This 
wly but steadily from around 
6 percent in 1946. France has 
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since undergone a rapid process of industrialization e 
of agricultural modernization so that in 1985 paly 5 
percent of the active population were farmers. ; ne 
consequence for the educational system of these mar 
formations in the occupational structure was the rapi 
expansion of technical training and therefore of wed 
nical high schools (lycées techniques) separate from the 
more traditional general high schools. . 7 
The sharp decrease in the size of the primary sector 
benefitted mainly the tertiary (services) sector. From 
1962 to 1975, while the number of active persons B 
agriculture decreased by 47 percent, the number in ue 
services increased by 35 percent and in the manu 
facturing industry and transportation by only 13 ems 
During the same period, three-quarters of newly create 
jobs were in the services sector. especially in soyam 
ment agencies and local communities. This encourage 
the demand for general education. , 
The government structure has not changed tar a 
century. The three successive republics since 1875 m 
priority to public education. A series of laws pase 
during the 1880s organized universal. free public r 
mary education, reorganized the training of priman 
and secondary-school teachers, and introduced n 
higher education diplomas. Public schools were m 
moted and private schools curbed. After the sp 
World War, the governments of the fourth and i í 
republics continued to attach importance to educatio 
at least until the student riots of 1968. ae 
During the whole period, the educational system y ‘ 
highly centralized and under the direct control of t w 
central government, Reforms undertaken in the ed 
1980s gave much more independence to regions, depar 


ments, and local communities but their full impact ! 
not yet known. 


2. Goals of the Educational System 
In order to und. 


erstand official government goals and 
how they agree 


T s "n e 
or conflict with those of individuals. On! 


should 80 back at least two centuries, but there j 
enough unity in the debates over the role of the schoo 
since th 


€ beginning of the third republic (1875) to limit 
Such a survey to the last 100 years. 


_ When the third republic was instituted, there was 
little cohesion in F 


antagonism beween 


field of education, these Iw? 
d T children to different schools: privat 

religious schools, on the one hand, and public schools. 

on the other, , 


The most urgent task of the new regime was f? 
establish some k 


festly impossible 
of the two groups 
nationalism. 
schools by th 
sizing the cont 
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monarchy) and the setting up of a rigidly centralized 
system. The result sought was fully attained, so that one 
of the most acute observers of the evolution of the 
school system, Antoine Prost (1968) felt able to con- 
clude that “in spite of increasing criticism, France is 
(between 1880 and 1930) on the whole satisfied with its 
schools; more, she is proud of them.” But this does not 
mean that outside of the promotion of nationalism, the 
goals were always clear nor that they were unique. 
Indeed, the French school system as it was set up at the 
end of the nineteenth century was far from united, 
despite appearances to the contrary. 

At the primary level, where school was free, com- 
pulsory, and nondenominational, two parallel networks 
Were maintained: the municipal public schools, on the 
one hand, and the “small classes” of the public high 
Schools (lycées), on the other. This last type of estab- 
lishment was frequented by the children of the bour- 
Beoisie, who always resisted sending their offspring to 
the same schools as the children of the populace. At the 
Secondary level, the split was even more open: the lycées 
Were reserved for upper- and middle-class children, and 
the working classes sent their children to the "higher 
Primary schools" (as they were then known) and then 
to vocational schools. In lycées, the numbers of students 
remained more or less constant until 1920, but the 
numbers in higher primary schools increased steadily 
and rather rapidly. ] : 

The explicit aim of the lycées was to train an elite, 
and the teaching of Greek and Latin predominated 
Since these subjects were considered invaluable for the 
formation of the mind. During the same period, and 
until the Second World War, another goal of the edu- 
cational system—the training of qualified personnel— 
began to be emphasized in official statements. But it 
Was clearly downplayed by the teachers themselves, 
who tended to despise manual work, which is why all 
efforts to introduce vocational training in the primary 
Schools failed. After the First World War, a group of 
Veteran teachers attempted to promote reforms based 
On the principle of an overall vocational culture for all, 

Ut the first government efforts towards democ- 
Tatization can be dated to 1936, in the measures of the 
Bovernment of the Front populaire. : 

An intense effort to rethink the educational system 
Was carried out after the Second World War and is 
Summarized in the report by the Langevin- Wallon Com- 
Mission (1947). For the first time. educational aims were 
Clearly defined. The school system should (a) promote 
equal chances in life for all; (b) satisfy the needs of the 
Productive system for qualified personnel; and (c) give 


Priority to the development of the personality of each 
child, 

None of the precise proposals for the implementation 
Of these goals were adopted by the government. One 
Teason was probably that these aims are in part con- 
tradictory and that the government did not want to 
Make choices between them. Another was that the cost 
9f implementing the reforms was high and that the 
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consensus in parliament about the priority to be given 
to education which existed when the commission started 
its work, was no longer present in 1947, when the report 
was published. 

Nevertheless, these aims were reaffirmed in the 
reports of each successive planning commission for edu- 
cation from the third plan (1958-61) onward. However, 
on the whole, more resources were devoted to adapting 
the educational system to the needs of the economy 
than to promoting equality of opportunity. This can be 
explained partly by the fact that a majority of “vocal” 
citizens and teachers have remained attached to an 
elitist conception of education. 

The fact that students were not satisfied with the 
system was made clear in 1968. The government gave 
in to their demand for more equality in education by 
leaving access to higher education open. But, in the 
following years, the number of fields with a “closed” or 
"semiclosed" entrance increased, and by the early 
1980s, students had resigned themselves increasingly to 
using the “open” sector for consumption purposes and 
to postpone entrance into the labor market. Since the 
beginning of the 1980s the goals of higher education 
are being rethought and the government is trying to 
promote professional streams. 


3. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 
3.1 Formal Education 


Most of the formal educational system in France is 
highly centralized and is controlled by the Ministry of 
Education. As shown in Fig. 1, preprimary education 
is quite developed. Children may start school at the age 
of 2. The proportion of those who begin at that early 
age increased from 10.4 in 1964 to 37.0 percent in 1982. 
The proportion is highest in low-income families in 
which the mother is working outside the home and 
lowest for farm children. Some 91 percent of 3-year- 
olds were in school in 1984 (as compared with 42 percent 
in 1964) and in cities the percentage is nearly 100. 
For 4- and 5-year-olds, preprimary education has been 
universal in France since 1977. It is unlikely to become 
truly universal for 3-year-olds and to increase for 2- 
year-olds because many parents are reluctant to send 
children of that age to school and because it is almost 
impossible to organize classes for 2-year-olds in the 
more thinly populated rural regions. The percentage of 
2-year-olds in school has decreased even since 1982 
from 37 to 31.8 in 1985. 

This is not to be deplored since some research evi- 
dence shows that children with four years of preprimary 
education achieve, on average, worse results in com- 
pulsory schooling than those who have only three years 
(SIGES 1982). 

Allchildren between 6 and 10 except the handicapped 
go to primary schools. Total enrollment has been 
decreasing since 1969 mainly because of the drop in 
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Organization of formal education 


fertility rates. It is expected that by 1986 there will be 
500,000 fewer pupils in primary schools than in 1979 
(a drop of 11 percent). Approximately 13 percent of 
primary pupils go to private schools but these Schools 
follow the same curriculum as the public ones and are 
mostly controlled by the Ministry of Education. The 
"special" schools for handicapped and disturbed chil- 
dren increased rapidly in number between 1960 and 
1976. But this trend has been reversed in recent years 
as a result of the policy of mainstreaming these children 
in "traditional" schools. In consequence, the number 
of pupils in special schools has decreased from 141,000 
in 1976 to 86,000 in 1984. 

Dropouts are practicall 
forbidden by law but au 
rule in French schools. 


y nonexistent because they are 
tomatic promotion is not the 
Although the grade-repeating 
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rate has declined, it is still rather high compared with 
other countries. In 1984, around 25 percent of pupils 
repeated one grade and 9 percent more than one grade, 
which means that in 5 years only 66 percent finished 
primary school (50 percent in 1970). Statistical evidence 
shows that grade repeating is strongly linked with socio- 
economic background. For instance, in 1984, only 7 
percent of the children of high-level executives and 
professionals repeated one class while over 50 percent 
of the children of unqualified industrial workers did so. 

Secondary education is in two cycles. For the first 
cycle, in principle, all children attend institutions called 
colléges d'enseignement secondaire (CES) for four years 
(or until they reach the age of 16). But after two years. 
about 30 percent of them are allowed to attend special 
classes, preparatory to technical education. The grade- 
repeating rates are between 8 to 10 percent at each 
grade level of the *normal" cycle but sometimes reach 
20 percent in the classes preparatory to technical edu- 
cation. Some 20 percent of students go to private 
schools. 

The second cycle of secondary education can be sub- 
divided into two streams. The "long" stream leading to 
the baccalauréat and to higher education is divided 
between general high schools, attended by about 28 
Percent of a cohort, and vocational high schools, 
attended by about 8 percent. Private schools at this level 
enroll about 18 percent of a cohort. Around 17 percent 
repeat the first grade (seconde), 7 percent the second 
(premiére), and 21 percent the terminal year, when 
slightly over 30 percent of candidates do not obtain the 
baccalauréat. The “short” stream is purely technical and 
leads to the Certificat d'Aptitude Professionnelle (CAP) 


in two years. Around 30 percent of each cohort 1$ 
enrolled in this Stream. 
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The number of students in both streams has increased 
rapidly since the end of the 1950s (see Fig. 2). but 
because of the drop in fertility rates since the late 1960s 
this trend is coming to an end. It should be noted that, 
in spite of this fast increase in enrollment, about one- 
third of each cohort still leaves the educational system 
without completing secondary education and without 
à completed professional training. Of those who do 
complete secondary education, about 50 percent are at 
least one year older than the "normal" age. There 
are also important regional differences. On average, 
students in southern France stay in school longer than 
those in the northern half of the country. Pro- 
Portionately more also go into the "long" stream and 
into general education. For example, in 1978 the pro- 
portion of 18-year-olds still in school was 34.7 percent 
in the Academy (region) of Limoges, 33 percent in the 
Academy of Aix-Marseille, and 31.2 percent in the 
Academies of Toulouse and Montpellier, whereas it was 
only 17.9 percent in the Academy of Strasbourg, 19.9 
Percent in Amiens and Rouen, 20.5 percent in Besan- 
Gon, 21.5 percent in Orléans-Tours, and 21.7 percent in 
Nancy. The proportion of those in the “short” stream 
during the same year was 32.7 percent in Nice, 35 
Percent in Toulouse, 36 percent in Aix-Marseille, and 
37.9 percent in Montepellier, while it was as high as 44.8 
Percent in Rouen, 44.4 percent in Lille, 44.3 percent in 
Besancon and Caen, and 44.2 percent in Nancy-Metz. 
g These contrasts can be explained partly by differences 
in cultural traditions in the two halves of the country, 

ut economic reasons are important too. The southern 
Provinces are less industrialized, and employment can 
be found mainly in the tertiary sector, especially in 
education and the civil service, where a degree in gen- 
eral education is generally a prerequisite for a job. 

Inequalities among children of different socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds are even more striking. The per- 
centage distributions in 1981 in the first grade of 
the second cycle of secondary education are shown in 

able 1, 

Females are now a majority in the long stream of the 
Second cycle of secondary education (56 percent in 1984) 

Ut a minority in the short stream (41 percent in 1984). 
he total number of students in higher education has 
creased 17-fold since 1930 and 7-fold since 1951 (see 
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Fig. 3). The most spectacular increase in enrollment 
took place between 1955 and 1970 (+ 585,000). Since 
the beginning of the 1970s, the growth rate has slowed 
down considerably (+ 2 percent per year) but the num- 
ber of students is still increasing. In 1982, approximately 
18 percent of each cohort entered higher education, 
slightly above the average for Western Europe. Most of 
these students (around 80 percent) still go to traditional 
universities. 

The evolution in higher education differs between 
faculties. Of the traditional university disciplines, 
enrollments in law and economics remained more or 
less stable until 1960 but increased fourfold between 


Table 1 , . . 
Distribution of children by socioeconomic origin (72) 
Socioeconomic Active 
origin Short stream Long stream population 
Farmers . 5.8 4.7 74 
Senior executives 

and professionals 3.2 17.7 11.9 
Junior executives i p pe 

ite-collar workers . E ; 

Ek 44.4 21.3 44.3 


Industrial workers 
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Table 2 


Distribution of university students according to socioeconomic origin in several fields of study 1979 (%) 


Field of study 


University Proportion of Km 
i i institutes of All group in the adult 
omic c 
em Law Humanities Medicine technology fields population 
Business owners 9.5 9.5 10.0 11.0 9.9 7.8 
Professionals and : 
senior executives 29.5 26.4 45.0 15.5 3 IRE 
Junior executives 15.5 17.0 15.0 17.0 4 
White-collar j 
workers 9.0 9.0 6.5 9.5 8.4 18.0 
Blue-collar 7 " 
workers 12.0 13.5 7.0 24.5 12.2 E 
Farmers 4.5 4.5 3.5 9.5 5l 74 


1961 and 1971 to stabilize at around 200,000 students 
(one-fifth of the total) in 1984. Enrollments in the 
humanities and social sciences doubled between 1951 
and 1961, increased more than threefold in the 1960s, 
and then grew at a much lower rate (+25 percent 
between 1971 and 1984) to represent today 26 percent 
of the total. Sciences increased their intake fourfold 
between 1951 and 1965, remained almost stable in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, and then resumed growth 
thereafter (+24 percent between 1976 and 1984; 13 
percent of the total), 

Enrollments in medicine and pharmacy increased 
quite sharply in the late 1960s but have stabilized since 
1976. They represent today less than 17 percent of the 
total. Other prominent features are the slow growth of 
the “closed” elitist network of grandes écoles—com- 
posed mainly of engineering schools—and the appear- 
ance around 1965, and rapid growth since, of a series 
of "short" streams (2 or 3 years) which in 1982 had at 
least 200,000 students, half of them in the health and 
paramedical field (only considered part of higher edu- 
cation since the late 1970s). The dropout rate is high in 
the traditional university disciplines, especially after the 
first year (29 percent in 1976), and much lower in the 
preparatory classes to the grandes écoles and in the short 
streams (between 10 and 15 percent). 

Although access to higher education has broadened, 
inequalities in the socioeconomic background of stu- 
dents are still very high. as shown in Table 2. These are 
much more pronounced in some fields than in others— 
the two extremes being medicine, where almost half the 
students come from professional and high-level execu- 
tive families, and the institutes of technology, where 
the proportion of children of blue-collar workers is 
much higher than anywhere else. 


3.2 Nonformal Education 


It is impossible to give even a rough estimate of the 
number of persons involved in nonformal education. 
Programs vary in length from a few Gays to several 
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months and are organized by myriad groups and pen 
tutions. No general survey of them has been idee : 
number of people involved in the programs pa]: T 
the government or by compulsory contributions i 
employers, which developed in the 1970s, ancreds E 
from 1,760,000 in 1972 to 3,270,000 in 1983. Pau 
are all working people. A little over 60 eiie 
manual workers, one-quarter are technicians, and a 

15 percent are executives. 


m ; ; re and 
4. Administrative and Supervisory Structure a! 
Operation 


Since Napoleon's time, France has been a highly p^ 
tralized country. The educational system, whieh wa 
supervised by a “grand master” in Napoleon's time. 
came, during the first half of the nineteenth century» 
under the jurisdiction of a ministry. The minister a 
represented in each region (or academy) by a prefe 
(later by a rector). Is 
Since the end of the 1800s, all teachers in state schoo à 
and universities have been civil servants. School Pii 
grams are conceived at the ministry level and qua 
fications are national, al 
The present Ministry of Education controls forme 
education at all levels. preprimary, primary, lower 
secondary, higher-secondary, and higher education 
There are some exceptions. The Ministry of Agricu. 
controls and administers agricultural high schoo’ 
(122,700 in 1984) and Several higher schools of agron- 
omy. The Ministry of the Armed Forces has a few high 
schools and officer Schools. Several other ministries 
have schools of engineers or higher schools of admini 
tration under their jurisdiction. Vocational training !5 


Partly under the contro] of firms or of institutions cTe 
ated by firms, 


As far as vocationa 
essary to distin 
people who hav. 
those who have 


l training is concerned, it is nec 
guish between the training of young 
€ not yet left school and the training 9 
already had some work experience. 
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Table 3 
National expenditure on formal education 1980 


Expenditure 


Economic agent (billions of FFr) e of total 


Ministry of Education and X 
Ministry of Universities 97.7 > 

Other ministries 24.8 1 

Total central government 122.5 69.2 

Local Communities 
(Departments and 
communes) 

Total public sources 147-1 Baul 

Households 22.2 

Firms 7.7 


Grand Total 171.0 100.0 


the first case, vocational training is given primarily in 
schools but may also be organized in special centers, 
where schooling is not given by teachers who are civil 
servants, but is supervised by the Ministry of Education, 
and where two-thirds of the time is spent in small firms 
learning a craft. 

The training of those w 
takes many more different : 
ation has se d supervision o : 
through domin ide Gn public contributions. The super- 
Visory organization is contractual and aoe 

Very program has to be approved on a year ds y 
a regional committee composed of representan o 
Workers, employers, and various administrative lepart: 
ments, Private firms have to participate 1n the pe 
9f these programs by à contribution of at least à 
Percent of their wage bill. They may themselves ue 
ize programs for their employees. Panwa Ser 
Approved training institution, OT pay the money direc 


ho are already out of school 
forms. Since July 1971. legis- 
all programs financed 


Table 4 
Evolution o 


Total budget 
of Ministry of 
Education 
(millions of 
constant FFr 


Education budget as % 


to the treasury. Early in 1982, the government launched 
a program of “social induction and professional quali- 
fication” for adolescents between 16 and 18 which was 
later extended to all young people between 16 and 25. 
In 1984 these programs concerned 85,200 people, 37 
percent of whom were training in schools and insti- 
tutions belonging to the Ministry of Education. 


5. Finance 


Full data exist only from 1950 and only for the expen- 
ditures of the Ministry of Education. But, using special 
surveys, it is possible to give an overall evaluation of 
the total cost of education, before going into more 
detail. 

Total expenditure for 1980 was 176.9 billion French 
francs, equal to 6.4 percent of the gross national product 
(GNP). This expenditure was shared between different 
economic agents as shown in Table 3. Public education 
is financed mainly by the central government; local 
communities, contrary to what is the practice in many 
developed countries, play a minor role; and households, 
on the whole, pay only 13 percent of the total. 

Table 4 presents the evolution of the Ministry of 
Education budget from 1952 to 1985. Although a coher- 
ent time scale cannot be presented for the earlier period, 
it can safely be stated that shortly before the Second 
World War the percentage of the government budget 
allocated to the Ministry of Education was approxi- 
mately the same as in 1952 but the percentage of GNP 
was lower. 

After a period of roughly 50 years during which 
the proportion of the state budget spent on education 
changed little, the education budget has increased con- 
stantly between 1950 and 1980; the rapid increase of 
other budgets (unemployment compensation primarily) 
has led to a slight relative decline since then. In 1985, 


f the budget of the Ministry of Education 1952-85 


Education budget as % 


sir 1984) of state budget of GNP 
159 74 1.33 
EE 120 i 
1960 EY 13.6 2.55 
1963 514 le 3.08 
1965 69.1 a $128 
1970 100.3 iet 3.22 
1975 117.9 Sh d 
1980 155.1 E m 
1982 Eee 162. 3.96 
eR 178.5 16.0 3.85 
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Table 5 


Evolution of government expenditures for higher education 1952-85 


Total higher 
education budget 


Expenditure 
per student 


Higher education budget 
as % of 


Year (millions FFr 1984) (FFr 1984) Ministry of Education budget 
1952 1.24 8,740 7.8 
1957 2.16 12,720 7.78 
1960 4.67 23,140 11.96 
1963 8.09 29,530 15.75 
1965 10.53 30,270 15.25 
1967 12.87 29,590 16.09 
1969 13.49 26,390 17.38 
1970 16.65 25,660 16.57 
1975 16.58 20,760 14.09 
1979 17.00 19,590 10.42 
1980 16.82 19,270 10.84 
1982 18.77 20,750 11.08 
1984 19.87 20,840 11.17 
1985 20.14 21,520 11.28 


the French government spent more than 11 times what 
it spent in 1952, in real terms. In Proportion of GNP, 
after a threefold increase, it has now stabilized. 

There is nothing unusual about the allocation of the 
budget between the different levels of education except 
in regard to higher education. The peculiar evolution 
of higher education expenditure is summarized in Table 
5. The increase in expenditure is spectacular: 16-fold in 
real terms in 33 years. There are two distinct phases in 
this evolution. Between the late 1950s and mid-1960s, 
the percentage of the education budget going to higher 
education doubled and the per student cost increased 
by a factor of 3.5 in real terms. Between 1965 and 1969, 
the per student cost decreased as enrollment increased 
very fast. In the second phase, after 1970, however, the 
percentage of the education budget allocated to higher 
education, which was already rather low fora developed 
country, went sharply down to the level of 1960, an 
almost unique occurrence, and the real per student 
cost decreased by one-third. This disastrous trend was 
stopped in 1981 but there is little hope of going back to 
the 1965 situation. 

Finally, it should be noted that the part of the edu- 
cation budget allocated to preprimary education is a 
little above average and the part allocated to primary 
education is a little below average for a developed 
country, which makes secondary education the (rela- 
tively) privileged level of French education. 

Although international comparisons in absolute terms 
are always ambiguous, it seems that per student costs 
are relatively low at all levels in France. 

Several surveys allow us to know the cost of education 
for households in detail. If direct expenditures for 
schooling and sociocultural expenditures (noncom- 
pulsory) are distinguished, and if these are compared 
with ordinary day-to-day expenditures for the child, the 
result is the situation presented in Fig. 4. 
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The expenditure incurred for schooling is not did 
high and increases with age. There are i gren 
among households, especially in sociocultural A ni 
ditures, which are higher in well-to-do families. vee 
average, putting a child through primary and secon oe 
school does not cost more than tobacco for a hea d 
smoker. In secondary and higher education, various 
types of financial aid are available. Some are poe 
ive, that is, given only to low-income families ju ved 
arships), and some may be considered regressive (tà 
deductions). The result is that only very poor and very 
rich families receive substantial financial aid. 
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Table 6 


Evolution of the credits allotted to lifelong education 1978-83 
(billions of FFr) 


Source 
of financing 1978 1980 1983 
State budget 6.8 7.0 12.6 
Contribution 

of firms 8.7 11.4 16.1 
Total [5.5 18.4 28.7 


, The amount of progressive types of aid has decreased 

Since 1970. In 1980 only 11.5 percent of university 
students received scholarships against 14.3 percent in 
1970 (but there has been a slight upward movement 
Since then: in 1984 the percentage rose to 12.2). In 
Secondary education this percentage varied between 16 
and 37.5 percent according to the stream (two-thirds of 
What it was in 1976) and the average amount of the 
Stipend for the school year was 1,250 French francs. 
Considering the respective percentage of the socio- 
economic groups represented and the economic rewards 
Obtained by graduates, one could say redistribution 
rough education in France is from the poor to the 
rich. 

Institutionalized, lifelong education is financed from 
two main sources: compulsory contributions from 
employers equal to 1.1 percent of the wage bill; and 
Public funds coming from the budget of the Ministry 
Of Vocational Training. The sums allocated to these 
Programs have increased rapidly since 1972, as shown 
in Table 6. It should be noted that many firms spend 
more than the compulsory 1.1 percent of the wage bill 
(1.8 percent on average in 1980) and that the total bill 
Tepresents a significant proportion of the amount spent 
On formal education. Since 1982, expenditures have 
increased sharply, mainly as a result of the introduction 
of government-sponsored training programs for those 
aged 16 to 25 who have left school without qualifications. 


6. Supplying of Personnel 

In 1984, the total number of teachers in the French 
educational system was around 780,000. As can be 
Seen in Table 7, roughly 8 percent were in preprimary 


education, 29 percent in primary education, 48 percent 
in secondary education, and 5.5 percent in higher edu- 
cation, the rest holding nonteaching jobs. 

Some 15 percent of teachers are in private schools. 
The percentage of women in teaching staffs varies from 
98.0 in preprimary to 25.1 in higher education. The 
percentages are 73.8 in primary schools, 67.5 in the first 
cycle of secondary education (public), 53.3 in the second 
cycle of general education (public), and 36.6 in technical 
education (public). 

When the “birth bulge” reached the primary schools 
in 1952, there were 250,000 teachers in the educational 
system. Their number has increased threefold in less 
than 30 years. The initial, acute shortage was pro- 
gressively alleviated by increasing recruitment. At first, 
new teachers were mostly on an auxiliary basis. In the 
1970s, when enrollment started decreasing, the number 
of auxiliaries was reduced and the student-teacher ratio 
lowered. 

Between 1971 and 1984, the average class size was 
lowered from 40.4 to 29.0 and from 25.2 to 22.9 at the 
preprimary level, mainly because of the decrease in 
total enrollments during the second half of the period. 
At other levels the change was small and there has been 
a tendency toward an increase since 1982. At the first 
cycle of secondary education the average size of a div- 
ision moved from 26.4 to 24.7; at the second cycle (short 
stream) from 24.0 to 24.7, at the second cycle (long 
stream), from 28.1 to 28.0, and in higher education the 
number of teachers increased 14-fold between 1951 and 

1981 while the number of students increased only 7- 
fold. On the whole, these ratios are satisfactory and 
there was no general shortage of teachers in France 1n 
1985. 

The training of teachers varies according to level 
not only in length but in organization. Primary-school 
teachers, traditionally trained in special institutions 
(Ecole Normales) must now get a university degree. 
Since 1985, they get a four-year training after bac- 
calauréat. The first two years at the university are spent 
getting a degree (DEUG) in one of the main fields and 
receiving some preprofessional training with the coop- 
eration of the Ecoles Normales. Then they spend two 
more years in the latter with some participation of the 
universities to their professional training. They may 
choose to get a certification for teaching in the first cycle 
of secondary education by spending one more year in 


Table 7 
Number of teachers by level of education 1984 
Primary Secondary Higher* 
(including 
Number schools for 2nd cycle 2nd cycle Full 
of teachers — Preprimary handicapped) 1st cycle (technical) (general) professors Total 
i 425 44,156 
Public 73,002 197,637 168,140 52,146 79,227 Li £ 
Private 10,520 30,512 36,520 8,040 29,532 


a Private universities have no permanent full-time teaching staff 
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training. Higher secondary-school teachers are re- 
cruited nationally through a competitive examination 
after at least four years of university studies. 2. 

The recent change in primary-school teachers training 
is the first concrete measure taken following severe 
criticisms of the old system and proposals made by a 
special commission (de Peretti 1982). Changes are also 
under consideration at the upper secondary and higher 
levels. 


7. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


As the French educational system is highly centralized, 
curriculum development is undertaken by national com- 
missions in which members of the corps of general 
inspectors play a prominent role. The coverage is 
national and only slight variations are allowed at the 
local level. A body of inspectors exists to visit all 
classrooms at regular intervals to ensure that official 
instructions are respected. 

The problem is different in higher education, where 
universities are autonomous but must conform to broad 
programs defined nationally in order to be allowed to 
confer "national" degrees. Some people feel that the 
autonomy of universities has introduced discrepancies 
in the value and content of the teaching. At the lower 
level, however, many feel that a little more inde- 
pendence should be granted to the schools. 


8. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


The system of examinations is fully controlled by the 
teachers. There is no certification until the end of the 
first cycle of secondary education, that is, after nine 
years of schooling. In primary schools, promotion is 
decided by the teacher alone, at the end of each year. 

In secondary education, orientation (guidance) coun- 
selors help the students and participate in orientation 
commissions, which decide at the end of the second 
grade whether to let a student go to the third grade or 
to aspecial class. preparatory to apprenticeship. Schools 
seem to follow rather different policies in this respect 
Which creates inequality of opportunity between stu- 
dents (Duru and Mingat 1985). After the fourth year, 
at the end of the first cycle, these commissions play a 
prominent role but the wishes of the families are taken 
very much into account (Mingat and Perrot 1982). 

The baccalauréat is a diploma which not only certifies 
completion of secondary education but also, up to now, 
has ensured free access to universities except where 
numerus clausus has been introduced. 

In higher education, admission is decided by juries. 
The high failure rate, especially in the first years, has 
often been criticized as wasteful but the imposition of 


an entrance examination has been resisted by student 
and teacher associations. 
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9. Educational Research 


Educational research is fairly dispersed and too often 
compartmentalized along the lines of traditional disci- 
plines like psychology, sociology, history, or economics. 
it has, however, developed considerably since 1960 
(Mialaret 1979). Apart from research on the history of 
education, which has always received much attention in 
France, the two main fields which have been explored 
in recent years are those of the internal and external 
efficiency of the educational system. 

In the study of internal efficiency, topics range from 
the process of apprenticeship (where interesting new 
results were found in the study of language acquisition) 
to problems of the management of schools and u 
versities in a centralized system. But the main body ji 
research concerns the study of the determinants O 
success in school and of orientation in the school system. 
Contacts between sociologists and economists have 
developed and have been shown to be profitable. "T 

External efficiency studies have ranged from an ana A 
sis of the relationship between the school system an 
the system of production, and of the lack of harmony 
between the two, to computation of the rate of return 
of diplomas. But, at the start of the 1980s, they pere 
beginning to turn towards an analysis of the transitior 
between school and work, with special emphasis on 
those who leave school without any certification OF 
professional training (Schwartz 1981). 


10. Major Problems 


In France, like elsewhere, education is considered to be 
in crisis. The rigidities caused by the centralized and 
bureaucratized nature of the formal educational system 
will make adaptation to new circumstances more dif- 
ficult than in some other countries, 

In primary education, the low status and low pay 
granted to teachers discourage the best male students 
from entering the field. As a result, the amount of 
women is now disproportionately high. The majority of 
primary-school teachers, wel] protected by their civil- 
servant status and by Strong unions, are not motivate 
to introduce changes either in teaching methods or !n 
curriculum. On the other hand, sweeping reforms are 
too often decided from Paris without proper reflection 
and this further discourages teachers, 

In secondary education, the highly hierarchical 
character of the different streams is a cause of friction. 
Technical education has been neglected and despised 
for so long that youngsters almost never voluntarily £O 
into that stream. As à consequence, the academic leve 
is low and the results below average. General education 
is still very abstract and without relevance to the outside 
world. Its main asset—its capacity to teach students how 
to analyze the great works of literature—is disappearing 
because of the Priority given to mathematics. Various 
measures (restreaming, later choice of stream, less em- 
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phasis on mathematics, and so on) are now being imple- 
mented but have not yet produced visible effects. 

The main dangers in the coming years include pro- 
ducing a rising proportion of youngsters without training 
and/or certification, who will be unable to find decent 
jobs: and an inability to adapt to a changing world and 
especially to the communications revolution so that 
Most useful knowledge will have to be obtained outside 
of school. 

In higher education, the rift between the “open” and 

the "closed" (numerus clausus) system might widen, the 
first not resulting in any worthwhile certification and 
the second becoming more elitist. Universities should 
Open themselves much more towards the outside world 
and reorganize their programs and methods in order to 
play the role they are assigned in lifelong education. 
. More is needed than further financial resources. What 
is required is autonomy at the local level and more 
imagination. There are signs that some universities are 
Using the greater autonomy granted to them by the new 
law on higher education passed in 1984 to open new 
Streams in cooperation with the productive sector but 
there is still a long way to 80- 
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ji neh Guiana isan prir 
ranc uianese Sy à S 
e pee to that of metropolitan France. This 
article focuses on the transformations the French sprem 
education may have undergone, OF the d 
Characteristics it may have acquired, in a territory / 
meters (400 miles) om reas of the 
Ten "Ana is situated in the 
Sath fcd se amici andis bordered by PT 
9 the west and Brazil to the east and south. : covers 
an area of 91,000 square kilometers (23,000 square 
Miles) and is the largest of the French overseas depart- 
ents, . 
French Guiana is seriously underpopulated with less 
: àn 70,000 inhabitants. The popularan ce hin- 
rom 0.6 i i er square kilome l- 
Diem ie eed od about 90 percent of the qi 
tory) to 500 inhabitants per square kilometer in A e 
Coastal belt. The most salient aspect of colonial policy 
Prior to Guiana's becoming à French department) was 


attempts to increase and stabilize the population in 


: ial 
Order to develop the economy. During the colonia 


period, two major but unsuccessful attempts were made 
to populate this territory with emigrants from France 
who are estimated to have numbered more than those 
who emigrated to Canada. 

Today, there are five distinct population groups. The 
Amerindians are made up of six tribes. They live in the 
hinterlands where they coexist with *blacks"—descen- 
dants of African slaves—who live in tribal areas. The 
Creoles, the nontribalized and urbanized blacks, form 
the largest group. The fourth group is composed of 
Asians of Chinese or Hindu ancestry. The fifth group is 
composed of white French people (mostly born in 
France) who work predominantly in administration or 
in business. 

Population growth has declined from a rate of 3.3 
percent in 1954-61 to 1.9 percent in 1967-70, without 
a significant subsequent change. Underpopulation has 
seriously undermined the development of the economy. 
in particular, and all institutions, in general. There is a 
serious lack of an indigenous labor force (both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively) to staff and manage the 
economy and institutions. In consequence, the economy 
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is very underdeveloped and limited in scope; and most 
institutions—including the educational system—func- 
tion in reduced forms. 

The economy is characterized as an economy of con- 
sumption rather than of production. It is totally depen- 
dent on the economy of France. Thus the primary and 
secondary sectors—generally productive elsewhere— 
are very underdeveloped. The tertiary (the only viable 
sector) is dominated by the administrative functions 
which claim more than 60 percent of the total econ- 
omically active population, with about 90 percent of the 
total sectorial labor force. Since the economy is so 
underdeveloped, the number of graduates of the system 
of education at all levels is greater than the absorptive 
capacity of the economy, and the surplus is either unem- 
ployed or migrates to France or to countries neighboring 
French Guiana. This represents a tremendous inef. 
ficiency in the system of education, which contributes 
to the chronic underpopulation through migration. 
Thus, the demographic-economic-educational vicious 
circle continues to operate so that the three sectors 
never approach their optimal levels of development. 

For three centuries, the territory was ruled as a colony 
by means of special decrees. The Law of March 19, 
1946, made it a French department, which meant total 
assimilation to France. For example, all the laws of 
France are in force in French Guiana. However, it took 
almost a quarter of a century, until 1969, to achieve total 
administrative assimilation. Sociocultural assimilation is 
to be achieved by means of an educational system which 
is free and compulsory for 10 years from the age of 6 to 
16. Through free and guaranteed primary and secondary 
education, all Guianese are to become "truly" French 
by acquiring the patterns of thought, action, and cultural 
capital necessary for them to function as all French 
people do in modern French society. Both public and 
private schools in the territory provide this kind of 
education. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 
1.1 Formal Education System 


The structure of the formal educational System is shown 
in Fig. 1. Both public and private schools (run mostly 
by religious organizations) dispense formal education. 
Because of the small population, the educational system 
has been limited in size and Scope, especially before 
departmentalization in the late 1940s. Both the primary 
and secondary levels grew consistently (albeit at low 
rates) from 1960 onward after experiencing a small 
decline in 1955-60 (see Fig. 2). 

Except in the hinterlands, the enrollment distribution 
at these two levels is almost the same as in metropolitan 
France, with 100 percent of the respective age cohorts 
enrolled in the various Brades. There are, however, 
signs of an educational lag among Guianese pupils. In 
1978. proportions of repeaters at each grade for the first 
four grades were practically double those in metro- 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


politan France. Moreover, there were more overaged 

Pupils in the final grades of the secondary level. d 
The provision of education for the Amerindians pt 
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toads of this very underdeveloped economy do not 
provide adequate access to the populations. It is esti- 
mated that only about 30 percent of the elementary- 
education age cohort in these groups is schooled; and 
Special efforts are made to adapt formal education to 
their sociocultural environment. 

For a long time, there was only one secondary-edu- 
cation institution, previously known as the College of 
Cayenne and which became the Lycée Félix-Eboué in 
1944, Two additional lycées were established in 1971 
and 1978 respectively. 

There are two important examinations at the secon- 
dary level. The first, the brevet de collège, is not com- 
pulsory and is administered at the end of the first lower 
Cycle of four years. The second, the baccalauréat, is 
compulsory and given at the end of the three-year upper 
Cycle in the lycées: successful performance gains entry 
to university. The Guianese performance is still on 
average below the national norm but is consistently 
coming close to it. 

The education pyramid is virtually truncated at the 
end of the secondary level since higher education is very 
limited in size and scope. The majority of secondary- 
School graduates who pursue higher education enter 
either the Centre Universitaire Antilles-Guyane (An- 
tilles-Guiana University Center) or universities in 
France, The Centre Universitaire Antilles-Guyane pri- 
marily serves students from French Guiana, Guade- 
loupe, and Martinique. The university consists of five 
education and research units; four of these are based 
On Pointe-à-Pitre in Guadeloupe and the fifth in Port- 
de-France, Martinique. Only the law institute, Institut 
Henri Vizioz de Cayenne, is located in French Guiana 
and therefore higher education within the country is 
limited to law, and some courses in business and com- 
merce. Training in these areas extends to early post- 
bachelor's degree specialization. Most training provided 
at the postsecondary level is limited to obtaining 
advanced professional certificates below the standard 
Of a university degree. The certificates are awarded in 
education (teacher training) and humanities and for 
Various kinds of technical or terminal vocational train- 
ing. Outside these programs, students must pursue their 
Studies abroad. The state provides generous financial 
assistance for qualified candidates to go to France. 


1.2 Nonformal Education 

Correspondence courses in law are offered to employed, 
qualified candidates. These courses correspond to two 
years of university training. Since 1973 refresher courses 
(cours de perfectionnement) have been offered to 
employers who request them for their employees. There 
'S some paranursing, on-the-job training in public health 
centers to help medical professionals. The Agriculture 
Service provides training for adults, mostly in home 
economics. The Ministry of Labor, in collaboration with 
the Guianese Association for Professional Education, 
trains adults as typists, accountant aides, electricians, 
Plumbers, and the like. In addition, the army has about 


12 workshops in which many Guianese are trained in 
various technical capacities for a period of six to nine 
months. 


2. Administration and Finance 


Administratively, the French system of education is 
divided into educational academies. and each academy 
is administered by a rector with a deputy inspector. 
Until 1973, Guianese education was under the rec- 
torship of the Academy of Bordeaux in France; it was 
then transferred to that of the French West Indies in 
Port-de-France, Martinique. The deputy inspector is 
the highest educational authority in residence. 

The state educational allocations make up about one- 
third of all expenditures allotted to the state by central 
government (Paris). They are never enough to meet 
local needs and contributions raised locally by the 
Department of Guiana are insufficient to cover the 
demands. 


3. Teacher Supply 


Primary and secondary teachers are trained and 
recruited locally. Until 1975, elementary teachers were 
trained in Martinique. Since then a teacher-training 
institution opened in French Guiana. The level of train- 
ing is, however, very low since much of it is limited to 
postprimary teacher-training programs. The shortage 
of qualified secondary-education teachers is a serious 
problem, as indicated by the high proportion of teach- 
ers' aides, ranging from 30 percent of the teaching body 
in the general academic programs of the lycées to 50 and 
75 percent respectively in lower cycles of the secondary 
level and the technical programs. 


4. Major Problems 


The French system of education in French Guiana has 
neither undergone major and permanent transfor- 
mations nor acquired outstanding and lasting idiosyn- 
cracies. Structurally, the system is somewhat limited in 
size and scope, especially at the higher education level. 
This may be due to the small population, poor economy, 
and lack of adequate local human resources to staff this 
level of education and, correlatively, a lack of a demand 
for such resources in a limited economy. This struc- 
tural limitation will continue so long as the country 
remains underpopulated and its economy underdeve- 
loped. Qualitatively, educational performance among 
Guianese is behind that of metropolitan French, though 
they are catching up. The lag may be due to the relatively 
poor quality of educational personnel and may also be 
due to the lack of "total" sociocultural assimilation, 
which is behind administrative assimilation. The cultural 
and educational capital of Guianese school-age children 
is not the same as that of their counterparts in 
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metropolitan France—hence the average differential 
progression through the educational system. 

There are signs, however, that political factors may 
be militating against total sociocultural assimilation, 
that is, the question whether Guiana will always remain 
French. Advocates of Guianese independence from 
France have serious misgivings about the present system 
of education. To the extent that this independence 
movement becomes sufficiently serious for an inde- 
pendent Guiana to be likely, it will provide an impetus 
for a significant transformation of Guianese education 
to adapt it to the new realities for a new Guiana. 
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French Pacific Islands 
T. N. Postlethwaite and R. M. Thomas 


Island territories in the Pacific Ocean governed by 
France include the Society Islands in the southeast 
Pacific and the single large island, New Caledonia, 
in the southwest. The two territories are considered 
together here because of the similarities in their school 
systems. 

The Society Islands with their 130,000 inhabitants 
form the largest group of islands of French Polynesia. 
They comprise two groups of volcanic islands and coral 
atolls—the Leeward Islands which include Raiatea, 
Huahine, Tahaa, and Bora Bora, and the Windward 
Islands which include Tahiti, Moorea, and Mahataa. 
The population is increasingly concentrated on the 
island of Tahiti. 

New Caledonia with 140,000 inhabitants is a single 
island between Australia and Fiji whose indigenous 
people are of Melanesian stock. 

The Society Islands came under French rule in 1847 
and New Caledonia in 1853. For more than a century 
both held the colonial status of protectorates of France. 
Then, in 1956, they assumed a measure of autonomy as 
overseas territories (Territoires Outre Mer). A further 
step toward self-rule was achieved for New Caledonia 
in 1976 and for the Society Islands in 1977, when they 
were accorded the status of overseas domains (Do- 
maines Outre Mer) with a degree of financial and 
administrative autonomy. Legal responsibility is 
divided between the territories and the French state. In 
education, elementary and preschool programs are the 
obligation of the territories and secondary and higher 
education the responsibility of France. 
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1. Educational Background 


Western education was introduced to the islands by 
missionaries in the mid-nineteenth century. In 1843, the 
governor of the French establishments in Oceania issued 
a statute nominating Sister Mary de la Paix as head- 
mistress of the girls’ school in Tahiti. In 1860, the 
governor of New Caledonia opened the first school on 
the islands, with Brother Germanique as headmaster- 
From such beginnings the islands’ school systems gradu- 
ally evolved, offering both general and vocational edu- 
cation. Nearly all schools were operated by religious 
orders—Catholic sisters Opening schools for girls an 


Catholic brothers and Protestant pastors opening 
schools for boys, 


Although private b 
tutions, they were Not fr 


Owed in operating the institution. 
also required to provide class 


practice the major enrollment was of pupils aged 8 t° 


In the earliest days, all teachers were missionaries» 
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but in the 1880s the laicization of schools began, with 
teachers recruited from France and the French language 
as the medium of instruction. During this same period 
secondary schooling was introduced. In 1897, primary 
education became free and compulsory for all boys and 
girls from age 6 to 13. 


2. Structure and Size of Present-day Schooling 


The basic structure of schools in the Society Islands and 
New Caledonia today is the same as that for metro- 
politan France. The five-year primary school (age 6 
through 10) is followed by a seven-year secondary 
School. However, schooling is compulsory only to age 
14 rather than to age 16 as it is in France. 

Upon completing the five-year primary-school pro- 
grams, pupils take the primary-school leaving-certificate 
examination (CEPE), then enroll in either the short or 
the long secondary-school course. The short course lasts 
four years and ends with the brevet d'étude du premier 
cycle (BEPC) examination. The long course continues 
for seven vears and culminates in the baccalauréat or 
secondary-school diploma. However, many pupils upon 
Completing primary school enter vocational programs 
Which they attend for two years to earn a brevet d'études 
Professionnelles (BEP). or they enroll in a 3-year pro- 
gram to earn a certificat d'aptitude professionelle (CAP). 
These two practical diplomas are useful for immediately 
finding employment in the job market. : 

In both of the French Pacific territories, private and 
Public schools continue to operate at both primary and 
Secondary levels. In New Caledonia, about 40 percent 
Of pupils enroll in private schools, while in the Society 
Islands around 25 percent at the primary level and 50 
Percent at the secondary level are in private institutions. 
Enrollments for 1979 are given in Tables 1 and 2. 

In 1983, children in New Caledonian preschool pro- 
grams totaled 8,675. The enrollment in primary schools 
Was 22.934. in secondary schools 16.971, and in tertiary 
institutions 715. At the secondary level, 70 percent of 
the students were in general academic schools and 30 


Table 1 
School enrollment in the Society Islands. 1979 
Type of school Public Private Total 
Preprimary 6.039 1.991 8.030 
doen ee 19,575 5.756 25,331 
Ower 4-year 
Secondary 5,053 2,793 7.846 
Pper 3-year 
Secondary 588 449 1,037 
2-year i 
technical 1.420 = 1,420 
3-year 
technical 417 198 615 
Total 33.092 11.187 44,279 


Table 2 
School enrollment in New Caledonia, 1979 
Type of School Public Private Total 
Preprimary 4,890 2,546 7,436 
Primary 16,201 8.785 24,986 
Lower 4-year 

secondary 4.101 3,241 7,342 
Upper 3-year 

secondary 1,406 688 2,094 
Technical 

secondary 1,188 787 1,975 
Total 27,786 16,047 43,833 


percent in vocational programs. The proportion of male 
to female pupils was 50/50 at the preschool level, 51/49 
in primary schools, 50/50 in secondary schools. and 
73/27 at the tertiary level. The numbers of teachers 
were 344 in preschools, 1,226 in primary schools, and 
1.289 in secondary schools. The teacher/pupil ratio in 
primary schools was 1:19 (UNESCO 1984). 

In 1982, the preschool enrollment in the entire cluster 
of French Polynesian islands of the Eastern Pacific was 
10,485. Pupils in primary schools totaled 29,384, in 
secondary schools 15,492, and in post secondary schools 
68. At the secondary level 78 percent of the enrollment 
was in general academic programs and 22 percent in 
vocational courses. The proportion of male to female 
students was 51/49 in preschools, 52/48 in primary 
schools, 50/50 in secondary schools, and 51/49 in post 
secondary studies. There were 406 preschool teachers, 
1,361 primary teachers, and 986 secondary instructors. 
The primary-school teacher/pupil ratio was 1:22 
(UNESCO 1984). 

An enrollment problem that officials have been seek- 
ing to solve is the discrepancy in school-attendance 
ratios between urban and rural areas of New Caledonia 
and between the urbanized island of Tahiti and the 
outer islands in the Society Islands group. During the 
later 1970s, there was an increase in the number of 
schools built in rural and outer-island regions in order 
to furnish educational opportunities in sparsely settled 
areas. 

If a child progresses through the school system at a 
regular rate without repeating any grades, then the 
brevet d'études du premier cycle examination is taken 
after nine years and the baccalauréat after 12 years. 
However, this regular progression is rarely the case, for 
most pupils repeat one or more grades. 


3. Administration 

As in France, the major administrative district for edu- 
cation in the Pacific territories is an académie. Each of 
the two Pacific territories is thus designated an academy. 
headed by a vice rector as the chief official. As noted 
earlier, primary education in the Pacific islands is under 
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the territorial government and secondary education is 
under the French. This division of responsibilities exists 
in the Society Islands, with primary administration dif- 
ferentiated from secondary. However, in New Cale- 
donia, the high commissioner in general charge of the 
territory for France serves also as the vice rector for 
education, so that the high commissioner not only heads 
the administration of secondary education but, along 
with the governing council of the territory, oversees 
primary education as well. . i 
Gradually, other responsibilities for education that 
have been carried by the French government are being 
shifted to the territories. For example, since 1979 in 
New Caledonia, the initiative for school-building pro- 
grams has been transferred from France to the local 
high commissioner’s office. Furthermore, technology 


education centers are being coordinated by a bureau of 
educational studies. 


4. Teaching Personnel 


Each of the two Pacific territories operates a teacher- 
training college (école normale) where students who 
have passed their baccalauréat examination can pursue 
a two-year course qualifying them to teach in primary 
schools. However, at present, some of the existing 
teaching personnel still hold only a certificate of elemen- 
tary primary studies (CEPE). 

General secondary-school and vocational-education 
teachers are trained in France and are appointed in the 
territories in the same way as they would be appointed 
to teaching posts in France. Such appointees are sent 
from France for a period of three years. If they choose 
to stay in island positions after this first tour of duty, 
they can be appointed for a second period of three 
years, but no longer than that, since authorities believe 


they need to keep teachers up to date in their field 
through the inservice education available in France. 

This system of appointments, however, has displayed 
two shortcomings. First, high academic qualifications 
are not synonymous with efficient teaching skills, so that 
excellence in instructional ability may not be ensured by 
limiting a teacher's assignment in the islands to six years 
in order to provide additional academic study back in 
France. Second, there is greater competition among 
teachers to hold posts in the urban areas, with the result 
that outlying schools often have poorer teachers. 


5. Major Problems 


The most serious problems to be attacked in the 1980s 
and 1990s are those of achieving greater balance 9r 
equity in school attendance and educational Sopor 
tunity. At present, a higher proportion of children - 
European settlers attend school, reach higher leyes o 
the school system, and achieve at a higher level than : 
children of the indigenous populations. Furthermore, 7 
greater proportion of boys than girls attend esc 
Likewise, better schooling facilities exist in urban s 
ters than in rural and outlying island areas, and ce 
percentage of children attending school. is greater : 
urban communities. Therefore, the principal challenge 
for educational planners in the coming decades ved 
promote more equity in educational iod iara 
the indigenous peoples, for girls, and for rural resident? 
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Gabon 


A. Ivanga and I. M. Maimbolwa-Sinyangwe 


The Republic of Gabon in Equatorial West Africa 
shares borders with three countries—the Congo to the 
south and Cameroon and Equatorial Guinea to the 
north. The Atlantic Ocean forms Gabon's western 
border. The nation covers 272,000 Square kilometers 
(105,000 square miles) and has a hot climate with an 
average rainfall of 635 centimeters. Most of the land is 
covered by dense equatorial forests. 

The population in 1980 was estimated at 1,232,000 
(including 122,000 Gabonese abroad), making the 
country one of the least populated African nations. The 
inhabitants are largely from around 40 ethnic groups 
who speak languages belonging to the Bantu language 
family. However, the official language in which govern- 
ment and education are conducted is French. 

Gabon obtained its independent political status in 
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1960 along with three other nations (Congo, the Central 
African Republic, and Chad) which, between 1910 ant 
1959, had formed the colonial territory of French Equ@ 
torial Africa. i 
Since 1960, the nation has functioned under a pres! 
dential form of government, with the president electes 
for a seven-year term. The prime minister, deputy n 
minister, and cabinet members are all appointed by D 
President. In 1968, the president declared the nation i 
be a one-party state under the Gabonese Democr? 
Party (PDG). For administrative purposes, the country 7 
divided into nine Provinces, each headed by a governo : 
Over half of the nation’s labor force is engage 
subsistence agriculture, with the main crops being P? in 
oil, coffee, cocoa, and bananas. The country's m! 
Sources of income are petroleum, manganese, uraniv™ 


Gabon 


coffee, and cocoa. Gabon has one of the world’s richest 
deposits of manganese, which helps make it one of the 
richest countries in sub-Saharan Africa. The population 
includes many European settlers, most of them from 
France. 


l. Structure of the Educational System 


Roman Catholic missionaries were among the first 
Christian groups to enter Gabon and establish schools. 
And, today, their presence is still important, since in 
the 1980s education is the joint responsibility of the 
government and missionaries. 

Schooling is free of cost to students from the primary 
grades through the university. The structure of the 
Gabonese educational system is shown in Fig. 1. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory, with most students enter- 
Ing at age 6, though some start later. In the six-year 
Primary school, the first year is called preparatory 1 
(CP1), followed by preparatory 2 (cP2). The third and 
fourth years are designated elementary courses 1 and 2 
(CE1 and cE2). The fifth and sixth are transition courses 
l and 2. 

At the close of primary education, students take 
examinations. First is a secondary-school entrance test. 
Second is a certificate-of-aptitude examination, which 
qualifies the successful pupil for a certificate that can be 
used when seeking employment. Although in the past 
Pupils could seek employment at the end of primary 
school, they are now required to attend school until 
they are 16 years old. In 1980, 87 percent of children of 
school age did attend school. 

Secondary education is divided into two parts, repre- 
senting junior and senior levels of four and two years 
Tespectively. Students enter one of two streams, either 
à curriculum of general academic studies or one of 
technical education which usually leads directly to 


employment. 


A ? 
Vérage Year of Type of school 


age school 

a) 6 

s National Teacher training 

4 University Technico! training 

; Senior secondary Teacher training T1 
= general and technical Technical training 

E J Junior secondary acetone! training 

à E general and technical corpentry, nursing, 

medical assistance, etc ) 

^ E Primary school 
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3 s Kindergarden | 

Figure 1 


‘ructure of the educational system 


Table 1 
Schools, teachers, and students, 1982-83* 
No. of No. of No. of 
schools teachers students 
School type (1982) (1982) (1983) 
Primary 886 148,520 
Secondary 64 22,148 
Technical 11 5,864 
University 1 2,350 


a Source: Ministère de l'Education National 


Students who enter the two-year senior-secondary 
school, which prepares them for the university, enroll in 
tracks representing areas of specialization—literature, 
economics, mathematics, natural sciences, or industrial 
or technical studies. Those not entering senior-secon- 
dary school may attend a college to train as primary- 
school teachers, nurses, or technicians. Secondary- 
school graduates who qualify for university studies may 
either attend the National University (founded in 1970) 
in Libreville or study abroad, typically in France. 

The Gabonese educational system, as is the case in 
many Third World countries, was adapted from the 
system of its former colonizer, France. Terminal exami- 
nations at the end of the primary, junior-secondary, 
and senior-secondary levels have proven difficult for 
many students, so that large numbers fail to qualify for 
the next level of schooling. The figures shown in Table 
1 for 1978 on numbers of schools, pupils, and teachers 
illustrate the rapid drop of enrollment between school 
levels. The success of efforts to increase secondary- 
school opportunities are reflected in the growth of 
enrollment from 21,614 students in 1978 to 30,000 by 
1980. 


2. Personnel 


Both government and private schools come under 
government control. The government Is responsible for 
training and recruiting teachers, for setting teachers 
salaries, and for determining the curriculum. Although 
there are 13 teacher-training colleges 1n the country, 
and teachers are trained at degree levelin the university, 
the nation must still recruit large numbers of teachers 
from abroad. Most of the foreign teachers come from 
France or from other French-speaking countries. 


3. Major Problems 

One of the most serious needs in Gabon is to increase 
the number of schools in rural areas. At present, pupils 
often have to travel 15 kilometers to reach school, so 
that those who do not live close to a school will typically 
start their education at a later age. Some have reached 
age 13 by the time they complete primary school and 
thus miss the opportunity for secondary education. 
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A second serious problem is that of providing prop- 
erly trained personnel for the economic sector. Despite 
the fact that Gabon has an adult population that is 65 
percent literate (1983 estimate), the need for technically 
trained personnel to staff the enterprises involved in 
extracting and processing minerals exceeds the supply 
capacity of the educational system. Part of the problem 
lies in the status accorded to academic training com- 
pared with technical or manual training. There are far 
more students enrolled in general academic courses 
than in technical studies at the secondary-school level, 
because low prestige has been associated with manual 
or skilled work in the past. Furthermore, there is a 
higher proportion of females than males enrolled in 
schools, with the females seldom desiring to prepare for 
the manual occupations traditionally staffed by males. 
At the university level, humanities courses continue to 
be more popular than those in the sciences, even though 
the nation has a far greater need for personnel with a 
scientific background. For example, in 1975, the uni- 
versity enrolled 339 students in the humanities and only 
55 in the natural sciences. 


In contrast to many other developing countries, the 
difficulty in providing technically trained personnel Is 
not one of funding educational institutions (in 1983 
expenditure on primary and secondary education was 
32,800 million francs CFA), but rather a problem of 
directing a sufficient number of apt students into the 
areas most needed in the nation's economic devel- 
opment program. 
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Gambia 
P. Sonko-Godwin 


Until early 1982, the Republic of Gambia was a separate 
nation, a former colony of the United Kingdom situated 
on the west coast of Africa and granted independence 
in 1965. Then, in February 1982, Gambia and the 
Republic of Senegal formed the Confederation of Sene- 
gambia, with coordinated policies in defence and foreign 
and economic affairs. The respective educational Sys- 
tems however are dealt with separately in this Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Geographically, Gambia is the smallest state in 
Africa, comprising 11,295 Square kilometers (4,361 
square miles) in the form of a narrow corridor of land 
bordering the Gambia River, an area with a population 
of less than 590,000 by the early 1980s. The river is one 
of the best waterways in Africa, navigable by ocean- 
going vessels for 240 kilometers and for small boats and 
schooners for an additional 226 kilometers. The city of 
Banjul, the capital of Gambia located on an island at 
the mouth of the river, has a population of about 40,000. 

Although Gambia’s population hardly exceeds half a 
million, the citizenry is composed of a variety of ethnic 
groups, the major ones being the Mandinka, Fula or 
Fulani, Wolof, and Jola. A variety of minor African 
groups—such as the Mankang, Manjak, and Serers— 
are also represented. The population is 85 percent 
Moslem. with the remaining 15 percent following Chris- 
tian and indigenous African religions. Despite the 
country’s ethnic and religious diversity, no intergroup 
conflicts of any consequence have occurred, probably 
because of the long tradition of intermingling of groups. 
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The economy has depended almost entirely on fine 
culture, with groundnuts representing 90 pereen * 
country’s exports and the remainder made up geet 
fish, hides, and palm kernels. Although rice. mi a : 
sorghum, and cassava are produced for local case 
tion, the people's staple food, rice, must be impor ri- 
in large quantities. The economy’s dependence on oe 
culture has made it vulnerable to both the weather e 
world food prices. In the 1970s, erratic rainfall. pec 
with falling prices, forced the government to seek jer 
omic aid from abroad. But, even during times of ec 
omic difficulties, the government's commitment te 
developing a sound educational system has motiva 


: à e 
the investment of a large portion of the national budg 
in education, 


1. Educational Background 


2 LE " f 
During British Colonial times, formal education Was £ 


two general types, one variety offered in the Moslem, 
Koranic schools, which taught Arabic language 37^ 
Islamic doctrine, and the other, Western schooling fur 
nished by Christian Missionaries. For most of the €° 

Onial era, Western Schooling remained a ce 
monopoly of missionary groups, with few Gambian’ 
Prepared for administrative posts or as teachers abo. 
the primary level. Prior to independence in 1965. ther 
Were 90 primary schools in the cities of Banjul an, 
Kombo and 37 in the rural areas. Three of the nation ^ 
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four secondary schools were operated by missionaries 
and the remaining one by the government. The only 
postsecondary school was Yundum College, which was 
responsible for training primary-school teachers (Gailey 
1964 p. 180). ‘ 

The Moslems first resisted sending their children to 
Western-type schools, since such institutions were orig- 
inally associated with Christian missions. However, 
eventually, the Moslems began to open their own 
schools in which secular subject matter in a Western 
tradition was taught. 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


Education in Gambia since independence has not been 
compulsory. The slogan Tesito, meaning self-help, was 
adopted by the government in the 1970s, indicating an 
awareness of its limited ability to expand education and, 
at the same time, stimulating the people to display their 
Own initiative in supporting schools. The populace, 
believing that Western-type schooling would lead to 
better job opportunities for their children, responded 
to the government's appeal by erecting temporary 
Classrooms, making furniture, repairing roads, and per- 
forming other services that might enable their children 
to attend school. Subsequently. the government, with 
the help of such outside bodies as UNESCO and the 
United States Agency for International Development, 
funded the building of permanent classrooms in pilot 
Schools. Tesito was further enhanced in 1979 by Action 
Aid, a charity organization headquartered in London. 
By 1985, this body had assisted communities in the 
rural area to establish as many as 37 schools and gives 
additional assistance to 45 government schools. 
Despite efforts during the 1970s to increase school 
enrollment, by 1984 only 20.1 percent of the population 
could read or write English, which has been the official 
language of government and the medium of instruction 
in the schools. However. there is a higher percentage 
of People literate in Arabic, which was taught in both 
Koranic and public schools. A larger proportion of 
males (29.6 percent) than females (11.4 percent) were 
literate in English by 1984, an imbalance caused by 
the fact that parents ‘in rural regions still consider the 
education of girls a waste of time. However, official 
government policy has been to offer both sexes equal 
educational opportunities and to enroll boys and girls 
together in coeducational schools. 
The schooling ladder in Gambia ranges from about 
4 private preschools. dispersed unevenly throughout 
the country, for children age 3 to 6 or 7 at the bottom 
Of the structure to a series of professional colleges at 
the top. In the 1970s preschools were found only in 
anjul. However. increased awareness of the import- 
ance of education has led to the opening of more pre- 
Schools in Kombo and the rest of the provinces. 
Traditionally, children entered the lowest primary grade 
at age 6, but the entry age Was raised to 8 in 1976 in the 


hope that this would unify the school-entrance age in 
the urban areas with that of the outlying provinces, 
where children often started school at much later ages. 
In 1978. education was made free of charge for all 
children in government and government-assisted pri- 
mary schools. Enrollment in the nation's 189 schools by 
1985 totaled 66,285 pupils and 2.635 teachers (Gambia 
1985). There were 4,400 pupils in Action Aid-assisted 
schools. 

Above the primary level. pupils who have scored high 
on the common entrance examination can enter a five- 
year secondary cycle leading to an examination for the 
ordinary-(O")level General Certificate of Education 
(GCE). Two of the country’s eight high schools (St. 
Augustine’s and Gambia High School) also offer a two- 
year course in two or three subjects for the Advanced- 
(A’)level GCE examination. There were about 9.000 
students in the country's eight general secondary schools 
in 1985 (Gambia 1985). 

In parallel to the academic secondary track are 16 
secondary technical schools, which are public or govern- 
ment assisted. Students attending the four-year tech- 
nical schools have usually failed to gain entrance to 
the academic high schools. Enrollment in secondary 
technical schools was 10.105 in 1985: of these only 3,120 
were female. 

At the top of the schooling ladder are the following 
postsecondary institutions: the Gambia College runs 
the Schools of Agriculture, Education. Nursing and 
Midwifery, and Public Health. The School of Edu- 
cation, located near Brikama, offers a three-year cer- 
tificated course for primary-school teachers. Speciali- 
zation is in education, agriculture, home economics, 
and other fields. The College is planning to offer a 
Higher Teacher's Certificate in various courses. Tour- 
ism is Gambia's second most important revenue earner. 
The Gambia Hotel School provides the personnel nec- 
essary for the continued existence of this department. 
The Anglican Vocational Training Centre, the National 
Vocational Training Centre, and the Presentation Girls 
Vocational School offer courses in subjects such as 
carpentry, masonry, sewing, typing, and so on. The 
Gambia Technical Training Institute offers advance 
courses in the technical, clerical. and mechanical fields. 
The school for Community Health Nurses and the Com- 
munity and Rural Development Institute train students 
to meet the needs of Gambia's rural community. Finally, 
the Management Development Institute engages in 
inservice and upgrading courses for middle-level civil 
servants and employees of parastatal organizations in 
the field of management. administration. accountancy, 
and business methods. , ] 

Gambia has no university, as it has been recognized 
that attempting to erect a university would be unecon- 
omical in such à small nation. Therefore, Gambian 
vouth travel to other African countries and to Europe 
and the United States for advanced education. sup- 
ported by grants from both the Gambian government 


and various foreign agencies. 
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3. Examinations 


At each step in the educational system, examinations 
play a crucial role in determining both whether pupils 
will advance to a higher level of schooling and which 
track they will enter for such schooling. At the close of 
the six-year primary cycle, pupils sit for the Common 
Entrance Examination, a competitive test set up by 
the West African Examination Council (WAEC) that is 
composed of representatives of the four former United 
Kingdom colonies on the west coast of Africa (Gambia, 
Ghana, Sierra Leone, and Nigeria) together with 
Liberia. Pupils scoring high enough on the test can 
enroll in one of the nation's eight academic high 
Schools, one of which is a public institution and the 
other seven being private schools subsidized by the 
government and therefore subject to regulation by the 
Ministry of Education. 


repeated or went out of the school System. After a 


four-year period students may sit the Secondary Four 
Examination i 


1 er a postsecondary insti- 
tution or one of the academic Senior-secondary schools 
evel and A’ level 
stages of the aca- 
at the close of the 
tican Examination 


demic high school are, like the tests 
primary school, set by the West Af, 
Council. 

This examination system has e 
ence on the instructional progra 
since the schools' curricula in 
toward the examinations. 


xerted a strong influ- 
m at all school levels, 
Most cases are geared 


4. Administration and Finance 


A cabinet minister heads the Ministry of Education, 
Youth, Sports and Culture, which is responsible for the 
development of education in Gambia. The minister is 
assisted by a permanent secretary and a parliamentary 
secretary. 

The minister coordinates with the directors of edu- 
cation, youth sports and culture, nonformal educa- 
tion, curriculum and book production and material 
resources unit. These directors are answerable both 
to the minister and the Public Service Commission, a 
government body responsible for the recruitment of 
government employees. The Director of Education 
heads the Department of Education, which is a branch 
of the ministry and is responsible for the administration, 
supervision, and inspection of educational institutions. 
Two assistant directors Supervise education officers sta- 
tioned throughout the nation, provide liaison between 
the schools and the department, and implement regu- 
lations applying to teachers and students. 

Funds to support education increased significantly 
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over the years. For example, the government's expen- 
diture on education has increased from D2.415.000 
(Dalasis) in 1970 to D22,362.260 in 1985 (UNESCO 1984, 
Gambia 1985). Continuing financial assistance in the 
form of school buildings, equipment, and scholarships 
has been provided by foreign agencies. 


5. Educational Personnel 


Gambia has faced an acute shortage of teachers at all 
levels of the schooling structure. The rapid expansion 
of primary schools made it incumbent on educational 
authorities to employ graduates of junior- and d 
high schools as teachers. At times, even dropouts an 
those who failed the external examinations have been 
placed in teaching posts. For example, 73 percent o 
primary-school teachers were unqualified in 1984. To 
rectify the resulting shortcomings in teachers’ skills, the 
government provides inservice classes and three-year 
upgrading courses leading to a Teacher Cenin iE 
Unqualified teachers are also encouraged to follow te 
three-year teacher-training course at Gambia College: 
The increased numbers of qualified graduates of Ad 
college in recent years has served to strengthen th 
quality of the primary-school teaching corps. A È 

Gambians trained abroad in ie ina educator e 
leges and universities are recruited as instructors $ 
secondary and postsecondary institutions. Bae 
because the number of such recruits has always falon 
short of the teaching posts to be filled, the poverine 
has continued to import foreign teachers from neig 
boring African countries, the United Kingdom. 
Pakistan, and the Peace Corps of the United seg 
This practice, however, has been expensive for t 2 
Gambian government, because the imported teacher 
must be paid salaries competitive with the salaries pid 
would receive in their home countries (except for t d 
Peace Corps volunteers who are paid by the Unite 
States Bovernment). 


6. Future Prospects 


ground. If the e 
a valid guide, t 
many years of n 
Structure can b 


Xperience of similar African nations İS 
hen Senegambians can expect in Ps 
€gotiations before a unified educationa 
€ fashioned from the two schooling pat- 
€ most important issue to be settle 


of the education. 
be that of provid 
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issues will be that of adequately financing education so 
that the ideal of universal schooling and the production 
of skilled personnel for the economic structure can be 
achieved. 
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The German Democratic Republic (GDR) is now build- 
ing mature socialism. Its present society and also its 
educational system began to develop after the destruc- 
tion of Nazism in 1945. In a revolutionary process, the 
country underwent profound changes, which were at 
first antifascist and democratic and later socialist in 
nature. Industry is now nationally owned; and agri- 
culture, most of which was until 1946 in the hands of 
big landowners, is largely owned by production coop- 
eratives, although there is also a nationally owned 
element. The economy has been developing without 
any crises or setbacks after some initial difficulties and 
disproportions during the postwar years; and socialist 
democracy has been unfolding, with working and living 
conditions improving all the time. One of the results is 
that people in the country now enjoy all the benefits of 
à rich cultural life, and their educational standards have 
risen considerably. This has created increasingly favour- 
able conditions for the all-round development of every 
individual, both in personality and as a socialist citizen. 


l1. Background 
The country's population is 16,800,000 (155 per square 
kilometre), with almost three-quarters of the population 
living in towns. Its distribution over the country 1s 
uneven, and so is that of industry. — i i 
Although one of the world’s top 10 industrial nations, 
the German Democratic Republic is rather poor in raw 
materials. It develops its economy in accordance with 
five-year plans, which are not only concerned with 
e economy as such, but also with all the material 
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and personnel requirements of culture, science, and 
education. National income during the five-year-plan 
period 1976-80 was up 25 percent on that of 1971-75. 
During the 1981-85 plan the increase was slightly bigger. 

There are five political parties. The leading party is 
the Socialist Unity Party of Germany (SED), a Marxist- 
Leninist party of the working class, which has a mem- 
bership of 2.2 million. Very important in the life of the 
country are also the many public organizations and 
committees, especially the trade unions. The trade 
unions and the Free German Youth (FDJ), the national 
youth organization, to which the Young Pioneers, an 
organization of under-14-year-olds, is affiliated, exer- 
cise considerable direct influence on education, in par- 
ticular, further education. Approximately 30,000 of the 
200,000 deputies to the national parliament and regional 
and local assemblies are less than 25 years old. 

In the late 1970s, the country had 8,100,000 workers; 
38.2 percent of them were employed in industry, 10.8 
percent in agriculture and forestry, 31.3 percent in 
public transport, domestic trades, the postal services, 
and manufacturing other than those sectors mentioned 
above, and 19.7 percent in nonmanufacturing sectors 
such as the health service and the educational system. 
Some 49.9 percent of workers were women. Women 
enjoy a number of benefits which are very advantageous 
to their children. For example, they get six months paid 
maternity leave, and have the possibility of taking 12 
months holiday after childbirth. Working mothers who 
have two or more children under 16 years of age have 
their working hours reduced without any reduction in 


pay. 


Levels of education among workers (46) 


Certified as 


Vocational education 


semiskilled/ and certified as l ; 
Year unskilled fully skilled workers Tertiary education 
4.4 
1955 70 25.6 
1975 29.3 56.6 14.1 
1980 19.8 61.4 18.8 


21 
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The birth rate, which was rather erratic from the end 
of the Second World War to the mid-1970s, has since 
been steadily, if slightly, increasing. : 

Table 1 presents statistics on the educational level of 
all workers for the years 1955, 1975, and 1980. In 1980, 
for example, 18.8 percent of all workers had completed 
tertiary education either at a university or other higher 
education institution. A further 61.4 percent had com- 
pleted some form of vocational education resulting in 
their being certified as fully skilled workers. Some 19.8 
percent were below this qualification level. In particular, 
women employed in agriculture improved their edu- 
cational level. In 1960, of those employed in agriculture 
95 percent were unskilled, but by 1980 this figure had 
dropped to 12 percent. 

All the changes that have taken place in the German 
Democratic Republic have been actively contributed to 
by the country’s educational system, which itself has 
experienced dramatic changes. The 1946 School Reform 
laid the foundation stone of a new kind of education, 
an education that instils into children the spirit of hu- 
manitarianism, democracy, and peaceful international 
cooperation. The old two-tier system was scrapped 
together with all exclusive and denominational pri- 
vate schools. The new system was based on an eight- 
year democratic unified school. Religious instructior.s 
came to be left to religious communities; but the right 
to it was laid down in the Constitution, The number of 
rural, one-teacher schools, which taught children in all 
eight grades in one classroom simultaneously, was 4,114 
in 1945-46; by the the early 1960s there were none. At 
this time, there were a very few schools left that taught 
two grades simultaneously, but they, too, have now 
disappeared. 

The introduction of the 10-year general secondary 
school for all (Polytechnische Oberschule—»os), which 
was begun in the late 1950s, was completed in the mid- 
1970s. This type of school now provides the basis for 
any subsequent education. The details of the system are 
contained in the Law on the Integrated Socialist System 
of Education, which was passed in 1965 and was still 
valid in 1984. The new school allows all children to 
reach high basic-educational standards on which they 
can subsequently build their careers. This can, however, 
only be achieved in a social environment where working 
people are full of self-confidence and take an active part 
in their country's social and cultural affairs, and where 
everybody is given the best possible conditions for devel- 
opment throughout their lives. Everybody has the same 
right to education; this is now a fact of life in the 
country, as well as a principle that is laid down in the 
Constitution of the German Democratic Republic. 


2. Aims of the Educational System 


The 1965 Law states: “It is the purpose of the integrated 
socialist system of education to give the entire people 
a high degree of education and educate universally 
developed personalities who make deliberate efforts 
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to shape society, change nature. and lead happy and 
fulfilled lives worthy of man" (Unser Bildungssystem 
1965). 

The law also points out that young people must leari 
how to cope with the demands made on them by the 
scientific and technological revolution. It says that they 
are not only to acquire general and vocational apie 
edge and skills, but are also to have their character = 
ideology developed. They are to be educated in "s 
spirit of communist morality, that is, in the spirit S 
comradely cooperation and mutual help. internationa 
solidarity, active readiness to learn, high appreciation 
of any work done for the benefit of society. and a 
social justice and civic activity. They are to be enables 
to undertake continuous learning, to lead healthy em 
do sports, make meaningful use of their spare time, anc 
cultivate the arts. 


3. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 


H 1 i D. 
The structure of the educational system is shown in Fig 
k 


3.1 Preschool Education 


Crèches take care of children of up to 3 years of ecd 
and care for their physical and mental ipae. tat 
throughout the day. There is one nurse to m 
children. Nurses are trained in both medicine and n of 
cation. In 1950, créches were attended by 13 percen a 
children under 3; and in 1980, the figure stood cee 
percent. But the rising demand for education in crêche» 
has not yet been fully met. k arten 
Children 3- to 6-years old can go to kindergar ent 
also throughout the day. In 1950, some 20.5 percent 
of the children in that age group were attending 
kindergarten. The figure rose to 65 percent in 1970, ym 
22 percent in 1980. Since then, it has gone up eV 
further, which means that all parents who wish to aeo 
their children to kindergarten are now in a position 
do SO. At most kindergartens, children are a 
into groups according to age. They pursue differe - 
activities, which are guided and motivated by 
dergarten teachers in accordance with programme 
based on sound educational principles. Kindergartens 
maintain a very close Cooperation with parents. They 
can, therefore, make Systematic efforts to encourage the 
children’s physical, mental, and linguistic development. 
They help children to practise moral habits and prope? 
behaviour within a group and develop aesthetic needs. 


By the time they reach the age of 6, children are We 
prepared for school. 


3.2 General Polytechnical School | 
Attendance of 10-year ical schoo | 
t general polytechnica ; 
which | has become the core of institutionalize 
education, is compulsory for all children in the country: 
While in the early 1970s. only 75 percent of children 
took the leaving examination of the school, the figure 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


had risen to over 90 percent by the early 1980s. The 
School introduces children to academic subjects and to 
life, placing a great deal of emphasis on science and 
technology. Table 2 shows what subjects are taught for 
how many 45-minute periods a week. School attendance 
takes up 35 weeks a year; the rest is holiday. 
à Very important are voluntary extracurricular activi- 
ies. To pursue them, pupils can go to clubs, special- 
interest groups, facilities of the Young Pioneers organ- 
ization, centres for young naturalists and engineers, and 
à variety of sports groups: 70 percent of pupils do 
$0. Pupils can spend their holidays at summer camps 
Maintained by the Young Pioneers or their parents’ 
employers, which are obliged to run such camps and 
are, in this respect. accountable to the trade unions. 
All this encourages school children to develop their 
academic, artistic, and other talents beyond the level 
Possible in the classroom. The media are increasingly 
involved. Radio and television offer programmes de- 
Signed to assist in the teaching of a number of subjects. 
During their first four years at school, more than four 
Out of every five school children spend their afternoons 
at after-school centres, where they do their homework 
and carry on leisure pursuits of their own choice under 
the guidance of well-trained educators. l 
The 10-year school divides its grades into three 
groups: junior (grades 1-3); intermediate (grades 4-6); 
and senior (grades 7-10). : 
Specialized instruction in the natural sciences, the 
SOcial sciences, and à compulsory foreign language 
begins in the intermediate grades. All subjects are 
taught by specialist teachers, usually in specially 
equipped classrooms. Children are increasingly 
enabled, especially in the senior grades, to recognize 
Natural and scientific laws and understand theories. 
hey are taught the skills and techniques necessary if 
they are to acquire knowledge independently and 
Continuously. And they are taught how to apply theor- 
etical knowledge in practice. ; 
The principle of polytechnical education underlies 
the teaching of each and every subject and is applied 
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throughout the school. Yet polytechnical education is 
also specifically provided in several special subjects. It 
begins with handicraft and technical work at school 
workshops and also with gardening lessons (see Table 
2). From grade 7 on, it is usually given in production 
enterprises: on the shopfloor, at polytechnic centres, in 
apprentice workshops, etc. It comprises both general 
and specific training. A subject called "Introduction 
to Socialist Production" systematically makes pupils 
familiar with the general scientific, technological, and 
economic fundamentals of production. They undertake 
productive work at suitable workplaces in close coop- 
eration with working people, thus as a rule making a 
direct contribution to the enterprises's production 
effort. Productive work is specified in accordance with 
what local enterprises there are. The preferred fields are 
metalwork, electrical engineering/electronics, farming. 
and building construction. It forms part of general edu- 
cation and plays an important role in vocational guid- 
ance and in the general preparation of children for work 
later on in their lives. 

Important differentiations are introduced into general 
education by the teaching of an optional second foreign 
language from grade 7 on and by optional courses in 
grades 9 and 10—there are 23 different types—in 
accordance with skeleton programmes. Every school 
offers a choice of such courses. Together with other 
extracurricular activities which differ from child to child, 
the courses help children to find out what trades they 
can and would like to learn, and what kinds of education 
they can and would like to receive after they have left 
school. Vocational guidance is also provided by a whole 
network of local advisory centres. As a result, more 
than three out of every four school-leavers can learn 
their first choice of trade, because this trade will be in 
line with what society needs. It is, and will continue 
to be, taken for granted in the German Democratic 
Republic that everybody can receive vocational training 
and, afterwards, a suitable job in which they can apply 
what they have learned. 

Physically and mentally disabled children who are 
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Table 2 


Timetable for the ten-year general polytechnical school 


No. of periods in grades 
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Subject 1 
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Mathematics > 
Physics 
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Astronomy 


Chemistry 


Biology = = = 
Geography c: Sä = 
History = = = 
Civics -— ied 
Drawing 1 1 
Music 1 1 
Sports 2 2 
Manual instruction 1 1 
Gardening 0/1 1 
Polytechnical 
instruction (grades 7- 
10), divided into: 

Introduction to 
Socialist Production 
Technical drawing 
Productive work 
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Lessons a week 21 24 27 


29 31 33 32 32 31 32 


Free options: 
Needlework 
Second foreign language — 
Special interest groups 

(in 23 fields) -— 
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capable of being educated go to special schools (Son- 
derschule) and are subsequently given vocational train- 
ing. Mentally retarded children get only eight years of 
general education. 

In addition, there are schools and classes with 
extended instruction in certain subjects (Spezialschule). 
They are attended by children who are particularly 
talented in music, dancing, sports, languages, math- 
ematics, natural science, technology, or other fields. 
The grade in which the attendance of a school or class 
of this kind starts differs from subject to subject; and 
the children in question usually go to school for a total 
of 12 years and can then go on to university. Although 
educationally and socially important, these schools 
teach only a very small number of school children 
(usually no more than 2 percent). Special schools of 
mathematics and of natural science and engineering 
begin with grade 9 at the earliest. 


3.3 Vocational Schools 


Every young person in the country follows the 10 years 
general education with at least another two years train- 
ing. Whatever this training may be, it entitles them to 
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unimpeded, if different, access to tertiary educatio 
namely, education at one of the two types of enue 
lishments of higher education: either Hochsch or 
(universities and schools of university status) er 
Ingenieurschule or Fachschule (higher technical or © ta 
colleges). Most young people spend the two years ? 
vocational schoo] (Berufsschule). hey 
Vocational schools are usually full-time schools. i ng 
are run by large socialist enterprises and train yor s 
people apprenticed to these and other enterprise: 
Every fourth apprentice is accommodated at a TeS 
dential home. t 
On completing vocational school training, the ae 
receives a skilled-worker certificate (Facharberr 
zeugnis), which has a traditionally high reputatt?’ 
and gives its holder the right to go on improving 
qualifications later on. e 
. Since the beginning of the 1970s, it has Mu 
increasingly necessary for skilled workers to acquire g 
certain mobility so that they can move from one job n- 
another related one, if necessary. That is why appre’ 


: c 
tices have been trained in broadly based so-called ar 


E gs 3 aei re 
trades, within which a number of specializations a 
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possible. In 1980, every third apprentice learnt a basic 
trade of this kind. There is a particularly rapid increase 
in the number of apprentices who learn trades requiring 
the operation of sophisticated technical equipment. And 
the same is true of the trades needed by the social 
services. 

Whatever trade an apprentice learns, he or she 
receives compulsory training in the following subjects: 
Sports, civics, legal affairs, factory management, and 
also the fundamentals of electronic data processing, 
process instrumentation and control engineering, and 
electronics. The amount of training provided in these 
subjects differs from trade to trade, however, and so 
does the relative amount of theoretical and practical 
instruction in specialized training. 

After a period of practical work, the skilled-worker 
certificate allows its holder to have access to Ingenieur- 
Schule and Fachschule, which are establishments of 
higher education just below university status (10+ 2+ 
3/4 years). 

In addition to the vocational schools, there are a 
number of establishments, also called Fachschule, which 
can be attended immediately after the 10-year school 
and are not establishments of higher education in the 
Proper sense of the word. These include schools training 
hospital nurses. Immediately after the 10-year school, 
young people can also enrol in schools providing four- 
Year courses to train teachers for grades 1 to 4. The 
Standards of these schools. which are also estab- 
lishments of higher education below university status, 
Will be further raised in the 1980s. 


34 Schools Providing University-entrance 
ualifications 
Having left the 10-yea 


Choose between two direct Abit 
the certificate entitling its holder to enrol at a university 


°F school of university status): he can either go to a two- 
year extended general school (Erweiterte Oberschule— 
OS) or start a three-year Course at a vocational school, 
Where he will additionally get a skilled-worker certificate 
{the latter is a useful preparation for technological stud- 
ies). But there are also two indirect ways to university- 
level education. They lie via 12-month full-time courses 
9r skilled workers 'and via evening classes. In some 
elds they also lie via Ingenieurschule or Fachschule. 
At the end of the 1970s, some 10 percent of 10- 
Year-school leavers were taking Abitur at the two-year 
Extended school, and 5 percent at vocational schools. 
ile these figures were relatively stable, the number 
°F those obtaining Abitur in other ways was not. and 
as invariably much smaller. m 
. Ihe two-year extended school, the principal estab- 
lishment for young people to study for Abitur, continues 
9 teach nearly all the subjects taught at the 10-year 
School, Polytechnical instruction is given in the form of 
Project-based scientific and practical work, which is 
Pursued in small research groups. The school teaches 
SVery student subjects of his or her choice for five 


r school, a young person can 
ways of obtaining Abitur 


periods a week each and optional ones for another 
three. 

In 1980, the two-year schools started to introduce 
new curricula and textbooks based on the higher level 
of education that pupils had by then reached at the end 
of the 10-year school. The new curriculum aims at 
making pupils more independent in their learning activi- 
ties and developing their academic thinking and 
working. Similar changes have taken place in the other 
types of schooling for acquiring Abitur. 


3.5 Higher Education 

The German Democratic Republic has a total of seven 
universities—one each in Berlin, Dresden, Greifswald, 
Halle, Jena, Leipzig, and Rostock—and 47 specialized 
schools of university status (Hochschule), which are 
simultaneously important centres of research. A course 
of full-time studies usually lasts 5 years, with 12 months 
of preparatory practical work required for certain types 
of study. Full-time studies are taken up by three out of 
four Abitur-holders. Over many years, an average of 
55 percent of students have come from workers’ and 
farmers’ families; and, in the 1980-81 academic year, 
half were women. More than three out of four students 
stay at student hostels. 

Universities and schools of university status seek to 
establish and preserve the integration of character edu- 
cation and academic training, of teaching and research, 
and of theory and practice. Students give their training 
establishments more help than before in research studies 
and in putting the latest scientific findings to practical 
use. 

On completing their studies, students acquire a 
diploma, roughly the equivalent of a master’s degree. 
They are then diploma-ed historians, diploma-ed 
teachers (qualified to teach pupils from grade 5 on), 
diploma-ed engineers, etc. They can subsequently be 
selected to be research or postgraduate students for 
three years, or assistant lecturers for four years, and to 
write a doctoral thesis, publicly defend it, and obtain a 
Ph.D. degree. They can then write a second thesis to 
obtain an advanced doctoral degree, which used to be 
called doctor habilitatus (Dr. habil.) until the 1970s, 
when it was renamed doctor scientiae (Dr. sc.). This is 
a condition for appointment as a Senior lecturer or, 
later, professor. 

The same principles apply to the 250 or so schools 
called Ingenieurschule and Fachschule, which are a less 
advanced and more practical type of establishment of 
higher education where full-time studies usually take 
three years and correspondence and evening studies 
four to five years. Those leaving them are mostly given 
jobs in which they have to apply the latest scientific and 
technological knowledge. Beginning in 1984-85 training 
in technology and economics at the Ingenieurschule will 
cease to be parallel to the Hochschule system of higher 
education and gradually become a separate stage in 
the Hochschule-type school (Fig. 1 does not show the 
emerging new structure). 
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The number of students enrolled at the two kinds of 
establishment of higher education has been increasing 
rapidly since the German Democratic Republic was 
founded. In 1980, more than one out of every four 
persons of the relevant age was obtaining some kind of 
higher education. Between 1971 and 1980, 21.6 percent 
of the 346,600 persons starting studies at universities 
and schools of university status were attending cor- 
respondence or evening courses, and so were 38.7 per- 
cent of the 507.400 starting studies at /ngenieurschule 
or Fachschule. They were receiving considerable assist- 
ance, including a large amount of time off from work. 


3.6 Advanced Training and Adult Education 


Every fourth worker attends some organized form of 
advanced training, either to acquire the next higher 
qualification or to add to knowledge already acquired. 
Workers take courses at enterprise-owned training 
centres ( Betriebsakademien), and senior enterprise staff 
and scientists take postgraduate university courses. Col- 
lective agreements, which are concluded annually 
between the management and the trade union branch 
of an enterprise and lay down joint measures to ensure 
the fulfilment of economic plans and the improvement 
of working conditions, often contain provisions that 
allow the management and an employee to sign an 
agreement under which the employee undergoes certain 
advanced training; and the trade unions then keep an 
eye on the fulfilment of the agreement. 

The enterprises’ training centres mainly offer two- 
year courses for skilled workers who wish to be foremen, 
production organizers, or heads of work teams, In 
addition, there are many ways in which general, 
cultural, and political further education can be obtained. 
This education is provided in particular by evening 
classes (Volkshochschule or People’s College) and series 
of lectures arranged by the Urania Society for the Dis- 
semination of Scientific Knowledge, clubs, and tele- 
vision including educational lectures for parents. 

Trade unions, public organizations, and political par- 
ties run schools and courses of their own. There are 
many kinds of adult education that rely on the coop- 
eration of the staff of establishments of higher 
education. 

Some countries make a clear distinction between 
formal and nonformal education. But these two types 
are so closely linked for people of all ages in the German 
Democratic Republic that it is virtually impossible to 
describe them separately. 


4. Administration and Supervision 


The government of the German Democratic Republic 
has three bodies in charge of the integrated socialist 
system of education: the Ministry of Education, which 
is responsible for the general education of people of all 
ages; the State Secretariat of Vocational Training: and 
the Ministry of Higher and Technical Education, All 
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three are accountable to parliament (the People’s 
Chamber). The regional and local authorities of edu- 
cation are accountable to both the regional or local 
assemblies and the next higher educational authorities. 
School principals are personally responsible for ee 
running of schools. Very important is the involvemen 
ofa wide range of social forces and cooperation among 
teachers, parents, the youth organization, work teams 
of socialist enterprises, and public organivat amn 
Further support for schools comes from the over 650, > 
parents who have been elected by other parents es 
represent their interests at schools. Appr 
150,000 working people help run polytechnic plas 
thus exercising a direct educational influence on pupls- 


5. Finance 


In view of the rather intricate situation described alors 
it is difficult to determine how much of the naor 
income is spent on education. It was probably beues: 
7 and 8 percent in the 1970s, with another 4 percer 
spent on science and technology. "M sa Of 
All education from créche to university is sé nd 
charge. Nominal fees have to be paid for meals E 
hostel accommodation. In compulsory education. e 
books and similar learning materials are either p 
free of charge or can be bought at subsidized i-o 
Everybody receives some money after leaving i in 
year school. Apprentices are paid wages. and pup! T E 
grades 11 and 12 (or 13) and university “apie we 
granted allowances irrespective of the size of t nts 
parents’ incomes. Additionally. social-welfare grami 
are paid, for example, to students who have childre a5 
In 1980, every third pupil of a 10-year school ile 
taught in buildings completed after 1970. The natans 
pupil/teacher ratio was 24:1 in 1960 and 14:1 in 198%: 


6. Teachers 


5 3. s; S ain 
The universities and schools of university status is o 
teachers for grades 5 to 12 (or 13) of the qund d 
general education—everyone studies to teach two 


3 instruc 
Jects—and also teachers giving theoretical qum 
tion at vocational schools, while the Fachschule at: 


teachers for grades | to 4 and instructors for 


tical vocational training. Teachers for disabled chile 
career-guidance Officers, headmasters and he? t 
tresses, and other senior educational staff pet 
training described above, plus some additional tral 
following a period of work in their professions. 
Every teacher 
fications all the t 


; Á : vali- 
1S required to improve his or her d n 


i c 
ime. Opportunities range from 2 


ica 
trally run system of courses to joint methodolog in 
work carried on by teachers of the same subj jably 


working groups at their schools, The basis is pen 
private study, An important part is played by a ne 
of advanced-training establishments. 
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There is no shortage of teachers. There are only very 
few teachers who have not received standard teacher 
training. Occasionally, it is difficult to ensure that every 
teacher teaches only the two subjects that he has been 
trained for. There is no unemployment among teachers. 
Employment is guaranteed by law. 


7. Curricula and Teaching Methods 


Curricula, textbooks, teacher guides, etc., are always 
developed together by teams made up of education- 
alists, experienced teachers, other kinds of scholar, 
representatives of educational authorities, and other 
groups. Before a curriculum is introduced, everything 
New is tested and discussed with experts and teachers. 
If endorsed by the minister of education, curricula are 
valid for all relevant schools in the country without 
exception. 

When the transition was being made from the eight- 
year school to the 10-year school in the 1960s and 1970s, 
the entire content of general education was changed and 
Teorganized. And the same happened in all subsequent 
Stages of the educational system. Whenever new impor- 
tant experience has been obtained, further improve- 
ments are made in the relevant subject or grade. While 
these improvements are usually quite specific, they gen- 
erally aim to provide progressive concentration on key 
questions relating to content; better utilization of the 
Specific ideological and educational potentials of the 
Subject matters taught; closer links between teaching 
and society and between teaching and the pupil's per- 
Sonal experience; and more effective guidance to show 


Pupils how they can learn independently and creatively. 


8. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


In all types of school, pupils and trainees are annually 
Promoted to the next higher grade on the basis of marks 
and statements about their proficiency. They have to 
take examinations—oral and written—only on com- 
Pleting their education at a particular type of school. 
rhe final certificates reflect their performances through- 
Out their training, the trends in such performances, and 
Tesults of examinations. The higher the level of school 
9r course, the greater the role of long-term independent 
Work, which takes the form of papers. technological 
Products, and artistic works and is related to a theme 
Chosen by the pupils or trainees themselves. 

Admission to educational establishments is granted 
9n the basis of a pupil's or trainee's proficiency, with 
account being taken of statements about his or her 
Persona] talents and abilities, which are written by 
teachers in cooperation with representatives of the 
youth organization Or the trade unions. There are, on 
the whole, no entrance examinations. Such exam- 
inations are held only if the previous school’s final 
Certificate does not contain sufficient information about 
4 pupil's qualifications to take up a very special course 
Of studies, for example, to become an actor. 


ECE, 


9. Educational Research 


Considering the small size of this country, educational 
research has always been allocated considerable funds. 
Important national research establishments are the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the GDR, the Cen- 
tral Institute of Vocational Training, the Central Insti- 
tute of Higher Education, and the Central Institute of 
Youth Research. They have signed agreements with 
universities and establishments of teacher training under 
which they cooperate closely with the research workers 
employed there, and they also cooperate with other 
scholars and academies. Research takes place in accord- 
ance with programmes that are in force for five years. It 
concentrates on important practical aspects of education 
and on long-term issues involved in the development of 
the educational system. Matters of principle are inves- 
tigated in close cooperation with research establish- 
ments in other socialist countries. Research is assisted 
by experienced teachers at what are called research 
schools. 


10. Conclusion 


The 1965 Law on Education and a number of subsequent 
government decisions started a sweeping reform of the 
entire system of education in the German Democratic 
Republic. The reform, which was part of the big rev- 
olutionary change going on in the nation, was completed 
by 1978, when the pupils leaving the new 10-year school 
were the first to be taught under new curricula from 
beginning to end. ; 

Over the next few years, all stages of the system will 
continue to be improved. As the 10th Congress of the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany (SED) stated in 1981, 
the newly created conditions and potential will have to 
be used fully so that education can become increasingly 
better and more efficient. 
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The Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) covers an area 
of 249,000 square kilometres (96,140 square miles) in 
central Western Europe, approximating the western 
half of the former German Reich as it existed until the 
end of the Second World War and the collapse of the 
Nazi regime in 1945. It borders in the east on the 
German Democratic Republic and the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic, both members of the Eastern Euro- 
pean socialist block, in the south on Switzerland and 
Austria, in the west on France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands, and in the north on Denmark. 

Founded in 1949, in the three occupation zones of 
the major Western allies, and attaining full sovereignty 
in 1955, the Federal Republic of Germany consists of 
11 states, of which three (Berlin, Hamburg, and 
Bremen) are city states. The formal political system is a 
parliamentary democracy with two houses at the federal 
level: the federal parliament and the federal council 
(representing the governments of the 11 states). To be 
politically represented at the local, state, or federal 
level, the parties have to obtain at least a fixed minimum 
portion of the votes cast in an election (usually 5 
percent). By the end of the 1950s, the major political 
forces were the Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democrats, integrating, respectively, most of the right 
and the left of the political spectrum, and the small 
Liberal party. The federal constitution provides that 
cultural matters (and especially education) are part of 
the domain in which the individual states are sovereign. 
Therefore, the federal government's involvement in 
primary and secondary education has been, and still 
is, extremely limited, whereas it is somewhat more 
important in higher education and research. 

The political climate of the 1950s was determined by 
the trauma of fascism and its consequences, the main 
one being the partition of Germany. The economic 
reconstruction and recovery of a divided Germany 
coincided with growing East-West antagonism, on the 
one hand, and increasing political and economic inte- 
gration of the two German republics with their 
bours and political allies, on the other. 

In the 1960s, the wound left by defeat in war slowly 
healed, and the preoccupation of the national con- 
sciousness with the partition of the country subsided. 
The ideological confrontation lost much of its sharpness, 
both internally and externally. A mood of progress and 
regained self-confidence permeated public life, and the 
challenge of economic and social modernization was 
confronted with optimism. By the end of the decade, a 
coalition of Social Democrats and Liberals ended a 20- 
year era of uninterrupted predominance of the Christian 
Democrats in the federal government. 

The 1970s saw a renewed emphasis on internal affairs 
and reforms, coupled with efforts to improve and nor- 
malize relations with the socialist countries in general, 


neigh- 
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and the German Democratic Republic in particular. In 
the second half of the 1970s, the world economic crisis 
increasingly affected and constrained German politics 
and—together with increased East-West tensions 7 
reactivated tendencies towards political polarization. In 
1982, the Social Democratic/Liberal coalition Prok 
up and made way for a Christian Democratic/Libera 
coalition which began to fight the serious economic crisis 
with a market-oriented austerity programme. l 
The overall demographic dynamics of the pedera. 
Republic of Germany (see Table 1) are the same th 
those of other highly industrialized countries. The poe 
rate, already low during the first two decades 2 ie 
the war, dropped even further in the 1960s, when j 
transition from demographic stability to a low one 
population decrease took place. The educational Sys ize 
has been strongly affected by this transition. The bile 
and structure of the population of the Federal Rept E 
of Germany have also been influenced by two € in 
migration. The first and larger one was conse ce 
the immediate postwar years and consisted of disp je 
persons and refugees of German origin from the eas te 
parts of the former Reich and the newly m á 
German Democratic Republic (a total of some 12 flux 
lion persons). The second, smaller wave was the therm 
of migrant workers and their dependents from oe 
member countries of the European Economic iddle 
munity, Yugoslavia, and from Turkey. Since the m! rge 
of the 1970s, foreign children have constituted a la 


-age 
and ever-increasing percentage of the school-a£ 
population. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


n 
In 7 of the 11 states of the Federal Republic of Germen 
educational goals are explicitly set forth in the 


CER sin 
Constitutions; the other 4 states mention such goal 


: : s 
their school legislation. Both general and specific La 


are also defined in the comprehensive syllabi PreP ere 
by the state educational authorities. Furthermore: t ths, 
1s Ongoing public debate about the purposes, dye rall 
and weaknesses of the system, The persistent s 


S us: 
structure of the goals can be described as dichotom? 


: ts 
e 
in the sense that they specify conceptions of the SUC?" of 


as individuals, on the one hand, and conceptions pe 
their social, political, and cultural commitments, © ears 
other. The clear trend emerging from the past ying 
of development since the 1950s, and especially C" pas 
the years of active educational reform (1965-7 the 
been the emphasis placed on the development C pich 
individual Personality of the pupil, an emphasiS © aict 


i “con 
Is supplementary to, or at times has even been In rights 
with the constitutionally guaranteed education? gent 


e the parents. The autonomy of the individual SUC" ye 
is or her particular abilities, motives, and intere? 
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Table 1 
Socioeconomic indicators 1950-84* 
1950° 1955° 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1984 

Population (1,000s) 47,696 52,521 55,860 59,297 61,001 61,645 61,658 61,049 
Age-group (%) 

under 6 8.2 8.6 9.3 10.1 9.2 6.6 5.7 5.8 

6-14 13.3 12.3: 12.2 12.5 13.9 14.6 12.1 9.4 

65 and above 9.3 10.5 10.9 11.9 13:3 14.6 15.5 14.7 
Foreigners (1,000s) — — 600* 1,600* 3,000* 3,900 4,566 4,405 

as % of total 1.1 2.7 4.9 6.3 74 12 
Live births (1,000s) 773 785 969 1,044 811 601 621 584 
Net rate of reproduction (% 0.93 0.95 1.11 1.16 0.94 0.66 0.65 = 
GNP per capita (DM) 

at 1976 prices 5,698 8,515 11,065 13,294 15,780 17,209 20,555 21,253 
Mean rate of growth ' 

in the last 5 years — 8.4 5.4 3.8 3:5 1.8 3.6 1.2 
Active labour force (1,000s) 20.376 23,230 26,247 26,887 26,668 25,350 26,874 26,608 

in agriculture (%) 24.6 18.5 13.8 10.7 8.5 72 53 52 

in processing and 

manufacturing (%) 42. 46.6 47.7 48.8 48.8 47.3 45.3 41.9 
Rate of unemployment (46) 11.0 5.6 1.3 0.7 0.7 47 3.8 9.1 
Share of females in 

the labour force (%) 35.7 36.0 37.4 36.5 36.1 37.0 37.6 38.2 


à Source: Federal Statistical Office Statistical Yearbooks 
and 2.2 million in 1955 c E. 


Stressed both as legitimate preconditions for the various 
stages of the educational process and as being necessary 
for the development of the future adult. irrespective of 
differences in social origin, sex, religious affiliation, and 
racial origin. The latter two categories have become 
more controversial than the others because of the grow- 
ing numbers of non-German children in the schools of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. The counterpart to 
this slow process of collectively spelling out the rights 
Of children and students as individuals have been certain 
modifications in the conception of their social, political, 
and cultural commitments. The emphasis on basic 
Values of democracy—freedom and tolerance, on the 
One hand, and acceptance of majority decisions, on 
the other—has remained; however, the references to 
Political, moral, and religious concepts have changed 
both in wording and meaning. Commitment is no longer 
Made to “our people," “the homeland," or “the father- 
land." Now, commitment is to the Federal Republic of 

€rmany society as an integral part of Europe and 
the European tradition. Similarly, the notion of one 

hristian God or commitment to Lutheran or Roman 
Catholic forms of religious instruction has been replaced 
increasingly by an ecumenical concept of a tran- 
Scendental authority and comparative religion. More 
Abstract. and in that sense secularized, notions of ethical 
Instruction are replacing the traditional religious ones. 
Further, there was a conscious effort—concentrated 
in the period 1965-75—to modernize the curriculum 
Of the different types of schools by orienting them 
more strongly to the structure of the academic disci- 
Plines, 


b Excluding Saarland and West Berlin, which had, respectively, populations of 1 million 


2. General Structure and Size of the Educational 


Effort 


2.1 The Formal Educational System 

The general features of the formal education system are 
shown in Fig. 1. Preschool or nursery-school facilities 
are, for the most part, sponsored and run by churches, 
private welfare agencies, and other private groups. 
Although these facilities are subsidized by the state 
governments, attendance at them is voluntary. On a 
republic-wide average, they are capable of handling 
some 80 percent of the relevant age group. In general, 
the primary level consists of the first four grades, which 
are followed by a two-year orientation stage. In most 
states, the orientation stage is part of each of the three 
major types of secondary school, but 1n Hessia and 
Lower Saxony it is not school-type specific. 

The secondary level consists essentially of three types 
of school. Firstly the Hauptschule (similar to the former 
British secondary-modern school), which has 9, in some 
cases 10, grades, is attended by about 36 percent of the 
relevant age group. The majority of its graduates go on 
to part-time vocational schools and apprenticeships. 
Secondly, the Realschule, which has 10 grades and is 
attended by about 26 percent of the secondary-school 
age group, offers an academically more demanding 
curriculum. Its graduates enter apprenticeships or full- 
time vocational schools with the prospect of continuing 
later in polytechnic colleges (Fachhochschulen). 
Thirdly, there is the Gymnasium, predominantly aca- 
demic in its orientation. It is attended by about 27 
percent of the lower-secondary-school age group, of 
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Formal educational system (1980) 


which some 80 percent obtain the certificate of gradu- 
ation (Abitur) entitling them to continue their studies 
at university-level institutions or polytechnic colleges. 

Special mention must be made of vocational training 
at the upper-secondary level, which is unusual, 
especially in comparison with the vocational training 
offered in other Western countries. The outstanding 
feature of the so-called dual system of initial vocational 
training is the comparatively close link between appren- 
ticeships, lasting usually about three years and offered 
and organized by privately and publicly owned enter- 
prises (more or less in accordance with overall trends 
of economic and technological developments as per- 
ceived by these enterprises), and part-time vocational 
training of a more general and theoretical kind offered 
by state-run schools. The system, although often 
charged with being conditioned by economic con- 
siderations, has proved to be a quite effective and 
smoothly working link between general education, on 
the one hand, and gainful employment, on the other, 
bridging the partial contradiction between them. 

At the tertiary level, the two most important types of 
institutions are the polytechnic colleges, attended by 
about 22 percent of all tertiary-level students, and the 
universities, attended by more than 65 percent. Some 
18 percent of the age group 19-26 attend tertiary-level 
institutions; about 21 percent of an age cohort begin 
tertiary education. Polytechnic colleges consist mainly 
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of schools of engineering and some schools in the new 
professions such as administration and welfare. The 
courses of study they offer are much more practically 
oriented than those offered by universities, are quite 
tightly organized, and usually last for three years. 
Advanced vocational training or the Abitur are pre- 
requisites for admission to polytechnic colleges. It is 
possible for graduates of these colleges subsequently to 
study their fields of specialization at a university. 

The normal entrance qualification to university stud- 
ies is the certificate of graduation from the Gymnasium, 
the Abitur, which, in principle, entitles its holder to 
pursue any course of study at any university. In practice. 
however, access to training for a number of professions 
(notably, the various types of medical training) had to 
be limited in the 1970s because the applications for 
admission to these programmes greatly exceeded the 
universities" capacities. In a number of other fields. 
measures had to be employed which effected the distri- 
bution of applications for admission among different 
universities. At German universities, there is no equiv- 
alent of general undergraduate study; the courses o 
study are, from the outset those of “professional 
schools”. The average length of study is currently about 
five to six years. . 

By constitutional provision, the states have a fiduciary 
responsibility with regard to the formal educational 
System. Thus, there are practically no private univer- 
sities, and the few private schools (attended by about 
6 percent of all Pupils) must comply with minimum 
academic standards which ensure that they are com 
parable with the public schools. The private schools are 
also entitled to extensive financial support. As à rule. 
school teachers are tenured civil servants of the states: 
The local communities have certain rights to participate 
in decisions concerning the location of schools an 
certain financial obligations with regard to school build- 
ings and their maintenance. Matters pertaining to the 
Her and professional personnel are the respons” 

sm Tor coordinating the education and scle 
policies of the different states is the Standing m. 
ecd d "c uh d Culture, d E ad 
hoc treaties of c ene are supp ee es andthe 
federal Eine DANT between the states ie Com 
mission of the Fedea d Sus dat lies » Edu 
cational Planning don Ta pape et oe the 
interests of the federal ee vert state mini- 
stties OF fna e government and t e higher 
; ance in the states’ policies on hI£7. 
education, science, and research. Some of the problem 
encountered by the commision sem from te S? 

: pi 5 that it might serve as a vehicle for iP 
Eos federal government in these policies. 

x ynamics of structural change O' 
educational system since the 1950s are shown in Fig: ^. 


: t 
However, since the figure depicts changes of enrolmen 


- s 
Tates according to age, it does not show the problem 
caused by dramati 


c changes in the absolute siZ 
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the respective age cohorts. Most salient is the rapid 
Structural change occurring between 1965 and the late 
1970s, namely the shift from the Hauptschule to the 
Realschule and the Gymnasium, with a subsequent size- 
able increase in university enrolment (polytechnic col- 
leges are not included in the measure). This change has 
Continued, at a reduced pace, into the 1980s. Thus, with 
considerable delay, the trends in the development of 
the Federal Republic of Germany's educational system 
caught up with those which had occurred earlier, and 
in some cases more intensely, in other industrialized 
Western and Socialist countries. The fact that the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany was late in *modernizing" 
Its educational system might be explained by the 
Population's sociopsychological resistance to pressures 
for modernization and expansion of the traditional Ger- 
man educational system which were exerted by the 
Occupation forces in the late 1940s, measures which 
Were rapidly carried out in the Soviet zone and con- 
ünued by the socialist government of the German 
emocratic Republic. 

It became a matter of pride, and a way to stabilize a 
Collective national self-concept, not to give in to the 
suggestions and criticisms voiced by outsiders and their 
Supporters within the country. Consequently, in the 
1960s the perception of an impending educational catas- 
trophe and a serious lag in modernization was all the 
More perturbing. Criticism of the educational system 
initially centered on the dangers to economic and tech- 
nological growth arising from a lack of highly qualified 
Personnel, a lack which was the consequence of under- 
Utilization of the available pool of talent. This type 
Of reasoning was soon supplemented and eventually 
Superseded by arguments stressing the importance ofa 
Modernized system of education for providing equality 


of opportunity and for preparing a modern citizenry to 
exercise its rights and fulfil its duties. Differences among 
the German states in overall participation rates in upper- 
secondary and higher education of up to 40 and 50 
percent, enrolment rates for girls in the Gymnasium 
about half as high as those of boys, striking differences 
in enrolment between the cities and rural areas and 
between religious affiliation groups and social-class 
groups—all these came increasingly to be regarded as 
serious defects in the educational system and in society 
in general. The German Education Council (1965-75), 
an advisory body, became the spearhead of the reform 
movement, and the introduction of the comprehensive 
school became its slogan. In fact, however, with the 
exception of the city states and Hessia, the com- 
prehensive school has never played an important role 
quantitatively, its enrolment reaching at most 3 percent 
of the relevant population group in the other states. 
Nevertheless, the comprehensive school has had a major 
indirect impact on the reform and restructuring of the 
traditional tripartite system of education in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

By the early 1980s, the selection patterns of the 
educational system had changed considerably. While 
differences in enrolment rates by sex have disappeared 
in general secondary education and have been reduced 
substantially in tertiary education (38 percent female 
students compared to 23 percent in the early 1960s), 
those due to social class persist in both sectors, although 
they have been somewhat reduced. Religious back- 
ground—except for the Moslem minority—has become 
unimportant. These trends generally hold true, in spite 
of slight variations in the level of enrolment rates 
between rural areas and cities and among the states 
(where those with stable Christian Democratic Union 
governments tend to have slightly lower rates in the 
Gymnasium). Whereas the system's major selection 
used to occur at the transitional stage from primary to 
secondary education, it has moved to later stages and 
has become more diffused, with the transition from 
secondary to tertiary education now being an important 
screening point. As for foreign children, recent data, 
coming somewhat as a surprise to the public, suggest 
that their attendance rates for the different secondary 
schools vary less than originally expected from those of 
German children, provided that they attended primary 


school in Germany. 


2.2 Nonformal Educational Efforts 

A wide variety of organizations offer various forms 
of seminars and courses having either a general or a 
vocational, job-related orientation. Evening schools for 
the general public (Volkshochschulen), mostly run by 
the local communities, are the most important of the 
institutions which offer a flexible general education as 
well as courses pertaining to leisure-time interests (lan- 
guages, arts, politics, etc.); they also offer courses fulfil- 
ling the requirements for general- and vocational-school 
certificates. Commercial firms play an important role 
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Table 2 


Public expenditures on education and research (in institutions of higher education) at all levels of 


government 1965-85* 


1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 
ic Education Budget? 
oes prices (uiilion DM) 15,676 27,608 56,870 77,117 82,900" 
at 1976 prices” (million DM) 26,660 39,319 58,775 65,696 63,468 
share of total budget (96) 11.2 14.1 15.8 15.1 14.5 
share of GNP (96) 3.4 4.1 55 5.2 4.7 
By institutional level (%) 
preschool and youth 
programmes 3.9 3.2 43 4.6 49 
primary and secondary 65.1 61.5 57.7 56.8 54.9 
tertiary 22.6 24.8 23.6 23.0 25.3 
further education, student 
aid, and general support 
of the sciences 8.3 10.5 14.2 15.6 14.9 
By administrative level (%) 
federal 6.6 8.3 9.7 8.8 8.2 
state 69.2 68.1 69.6 72.4 744 
local 24.2 23.6 20.6 18.9 17.4 
Expenditures per 
student at 1976 prices (DM): 
schools—general education 1,181 1,634 2,876 4,095 x: 
schools— vocational education 641 942 1,660 2,399 = 
tertiary institutions 7,869 10,310 12,422 12,097 = 


a Source: Federal Ministry of Education and 
basis of GNP price index d Estimate 


in language training; churches and trade unions offer 
courses limited to their members or open to the general 
public, and private and public enterprises offer oppor- 
tunities for work-related further education. In the early 
1980s, each year some 7 to 8 million adults participated 
in further education activities. Of this number, almost 4 
million persons attended various forms of work-related 
further education, while 0.7 million participated in pol- 
itical education and almost 5 million in general edu- 
cation ranging from health issues, through foreign 
languages, to family problems. Nonformal education 
has gained in overall importance since the 1960s, Public 
support is concentrated, on the one hand, on the Volks- 
hochschulen (more than 300,000 participants per year) 
and, on the other, on work-related further education 
and retraining administered and supported by the Fed- 


eral Labour Administration (some 300,000 participants 
per year). 


3. Finance, Administration, and Supervision 


Some indicators of public expenditure on education and 
science from 1965 to 1985 are presented in Table 2, It 
does not include public and private expenditures on 
research and development conducted outside tertiary 
institutions. Nor does it contain Private expenditure 
that is, by enterprises, students, and parents. Since 
fees and tuition have been abolished, students" private 
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Science b Includes research in the tertiary sector c Deflated on the 


adl» 
expenditure is essentially for living expenses ae os 
dentals. (Some 10 percent of students in the Pel 
secondary level and some 30 percent of teri the 
students receive governmental financial aid.) sad for 
tertiary level, no distinction between expenditure” ic 
teaching and research is made in the Federal n ures 
of Germany’s financial statistics. However, the cation 
in Table 2 indicate clearly that expenditure on eg as in 
has gone up considerably in absolute, as We ast t0 
relative terms from 1965 to 1975, in sharp contra 
the period from 1975 to 1980 when priorities shifte ri 
other fields of governmental responsibility. The Sau 
dominance of the state governments in financing 
cation has increased over time, The states 
Tesponsible for Personnel expenditure (represen a 
more than half of the total expenditure) and a large , he 
of construction and equipment costs. The role 9 i; 
federal government is almost entirely confine’ pe 
financing research; in addition, it contributes ‘jary 
financing of construction and equipment at the ter ea 
level and also to Pupil and student aid. Expenditure 
the local level is Primarily for construction an 
tenance of school buildings. 

Public expenditure for education is financed 2 
exclusively out of general taxes. Allocation © 


funds to the individual institutions and program 
mainly determined b 


State level. To secy 
equality of living c 


ting 


1most 
these 
es 15 
a the 
y the educational authorities $ ed 
re the constitutionally gU277" plic» 
onditions throughout the T€P 
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there are general tax-equalization schemes, vertically 
between the federal and the state governments and 
horizontally between the various states and between 
local governments. 

Decisions in educational matters in the Federal 

Republic of Germany are politically centred on the state 
governments. Coordination between the states is the 
task of the Standing Conference of Ministers of Culture, 
which reaches decisions by consensus. While the federal 
government is not represented in that conference, it 
cooperates with the states in the Joint Commission for 
Educational Planning instituted in 1970. 
_ State educational authorities control the local author- 
ities, which are responsible for the maintenance of 
schools and for the individual schools themselves in a 
number of respects. They decide on the structure of 
syllabi and the types of educational materials used, on 
the training and assignment of personnel, and, to a 
large extent, on the allocation of resources to schools. 
Furthermore, the state-organized school inspection 
Supervises the school-administered examinations and 
the teaching. There are no nationwide standardized 
examinations; however, the examinations in the dif- 
ferent states are mutually recognized. The states try to 
establish a general equivalence of curricula and com- 
Parability of examinations, each within its own bounda- 
ries and also in comparison with other states (the latter 
being one of the major concerns of the aforementioned 
Standing Conference). . . 

Tertiary institutions, especially universities, enjoy a 
traditional privilege of self-administration within the 
limits set by the state laws regulating their organization. 
The individual institutions confer academic degrees; 
examinations giving access to civil-service careers are 
State administered. Coordination between the insti- 
tutions and the maintenance of common standards 
in the different disciplines ensure that the degrees 
they confer are recognized throughout the nation. 

Ocational education outside the school system is 
Mainly the responsibility of crafts associations and 
chambers of commerce and industry. These bodies con- 
fer certificates of apprenticeship and conduct the cer- 


tification examinations. 


4. Teacher Training 

Up to the early 1970s, teachers for the primary level, 
the Hauptschule and, in part, the Realschule, received 
their professional training at teachers colleges (Püda- 
Bogische Hochschulen). while Gymnasium teachers 
attended university and obtained a degree in a particular 
discipline, without receiving any special preparation for 
teaching. This first phase of training was—and still is— 
followed by a second, school-based phase of training by 
means of seminars combined with part-time teaching 
Under the supervision of experienced senior teachers. 
Since the early 1970s, most teacher colleges have been 


integrated into the universities, and attempts have been 
made to upgrade academically the courses formerly 
offered by them, while at the same time introducing 
some practically and professionally relevant elements 
into the studies of the future gymnasium teachers. 

Because of the rapid expansion of the Realschule and 
the Gymnasium in the period 1965-75, and sizable 
overall improvements in pupil-teacher ratios, and 
because extremely large age cohorts were going through 
the school system during the 1970s, the demand for 
teachers burgeoned from 1965 to about 1973. It sub- 
sequently levelled off (the number of full-time teacher 
equivalents employed in 1965 was 257.000, in 1980 it 
was 478.000, in 1984 461,000). Since 1975, the age 
cohorts entering the school system have become smaller 
and smaller; the absolute overall number of pri- 
mary students declined by one third during the period 
1975-85. 


5. Major Problems 


For demographic reasons, the 1980s have seen an unpre- 
cedented decline in the absolute numbers of students in 
primary- and secondary-level schools. At the same time, 
as the combined effect of the past decades’ educational 
reforms and particularly large age cohorts attending 
higher education, growing numbers of graduates con- 
tinue to leave the tertiary sector. Serious problems of 
labour-market adaptation to the expanding oversupply 
of highly qualified personnel have developed. If the 
overall performance of the economy continues to be 
sluggish, political measures must be taken to redis- 
tribute socially available worktime and income. The 
substantial absolute and relative increase in public 
resources devoted to education since the mid-1960s 
makes it likely that other public concerns will henceforth 
generally be given political priority. The growing con- 
cern about the size and the structure of public budgets 
(and the size of the public debt) certainly points in that 
direction, and this concern will remain as long as real 
economic growth rates remain comparatively low. 
Beyond these technical and economic constraints on the 
further growth of the educational system. however, 
there are also problems of an ideological nature. The 
period from, say, 1960 to 1975 can be said to have been 
characterized by a hidden coalition of the capitalist/ 
liberal and socialist variants of belief in cognitive ration- 
ality and instrumentalism, which lead, among other 
things, to pronounced efforts to restructure school cur- 
ricula and orient them towards academic disciplines. 
Since 1975 an ever stronger ideological undercurrent 
has challenged the traditional premises and concepts 
of “modernization”. While the more fundamentalist 
variants of this undercurrent are antirationalistic (i.e.. 
openly or implicitly opposed to education and research), 
more thoughtful versions call for a blending, or at least 
a more balanced combination, of cognitive concerns, 
on the one hand, and aesthetic, evaluative and tran- 
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scendental concerns, on the other. To some extent, the 
strength and the final direction of this new ideological 
force will determine, on one hand, what initiatives are 
taken in education and scientific-research policy and, 
on the other, the public support for these initiatives. 
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Ghana 
C. M. Michel 


Ghana is a West African nation formed as an inde- 
pendent state in March 1957 and declared a republic in 
1960 after a half-century of British colonial rule, under 
which it was called the Gold Coast. Ghana covers an 
area of 238,280 square kilometers (91,976 square miles) 
just north of the equator, bounded by the Gulf of 
Guinea to the south, by the Ivory Coast to the west, by 
Upper Volta to the north, and by Togo to the east. 

The population was estimated at nearly 13 million in 
the early 1980s and was growing at an annual average 
rate of 3.2 percent (United States Central Intelligence 
Agency 1982 p. 84). It reached 14 million in 1984 
(Europa 1986). Some 99.8 percent of the inhabitants are 
of African origin, most of them decendants of migrating 
tribes which probably came down the Volta River during 
the thirteenth century AD. The remaining 0.2 percent 
are of European or other heritage. 

Ethnically, Ghana is divided into small groups speak- 
ing more than 50 dialects; however, English is the 
nation's official language. In terms of religious affili- 
ation, 45 percent of the people are animists, 43 percent 
Christians, and 12 percent Moslems. 

Over more than two decades of political indepen- 
dence, Ghana's educational progress has been sig- 
nificantly influenced by the nation's political instability 
and economic problems. Politically, the nation has alter- 
nated between military and civilian governments, with 
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the change often brought about through military coup. 
Economically, the country has depended on types “i 
agriculture suited to its hot tropical climate, with caco? 
being the major export crop in the past. The mer 
made Volta Lake, 520 kilometers long, provides electi 
power and inland navigation facilities as well as agr 
cultural irrigation potential. However, as the result a 
the deterioration of the society’s economic in 
structure and a drop in productive efficiency ovet = 
1960s and 1970s, the ability of the country to sustain 
schools for the growing population has diminished, exer 
with substantial amounts of financial aid from abroa” 
(Europa 1982 p. 382). In the early 1980s, the gover 
ment launched a campaign to make the nation Se! 
sufficient in food Production and to reduce the heavy 
dependence on cocoa as an export commodity. Bu 
whether these goals could be achieved was still uncle 
in the mid-1980s. Educational development in the futur? 
would depend heavily upon the success of the economic 
growth program. 
As in the rest of Africa, Western schooling was intr 5 
duced to the Gold Coast by missionaries as early aS ry 
and was continued throughout the nineteenth TE 
as a philanthropic enterprise of Christian missions: 1 
1881, there were 139 missions in the region with a sch? 
attendance of 5,000. In 1882, the colonial governmen’, 
began to take an active part in education, with a boa! 
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of education nominated to oversee school inspection 
me to standardize school management (Kaplan 1971 p. 

3). 

Until the early 1900s, formal educational opportunity 
was limited to primary schooling, but between the First 
and Second World Wars secondary education was added 
and primary schools were substantially expanded. By 
1950, a total of 300,000 students were enrolled in schools 
throughout Ghana, with the British colonial govern- 
ment in 1952 encouraging increased attendance by 
declaring elementary education free of fees. 

During the colonial era, the educational intent of the 
majority of the colonialists and the majority of Africans 
differed significantly. The British wished to educate 
enough Africans to serve in the colonial economic and 
administrative systems. The Africans wished to acquire 
the type of European schooling that could make them 
the equals of the inhabitants of the metropole, thereby 
to create an African elite which might gain the power 
and the desire to attain political and economic inde- 
pendence, And indeed, the country did have a sub- 
Stantial corps of Western-schooled African citizens 
when it became an independent state at the close of the 
1950s. 

However, educational progress since independence 
has fallen far short of the ambitions of the nation’s 


leaders. Because of economic difficulties, the govern- 
ment’s 1963 offer of free textbooks in schools was , 
rescinded in 1966 and so pupils once more had to pay 
for books. By the late 1960s, only 25 percent of the 
populace were literate in any language, and by 1975 the 
literacy rate had increased only to 30 percent (Kaplan 
1971 p. viii, World Development Report 1980 p. 110). 
By the early 1980s, literacy in English was reported to be 
around 25 percent (United States Central Intelligence 
Agency 1982). It reached 30 percent in 1983. 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


In both government and private schools, formal edu- 
cation in Ghana extends from the nursery school, 
through a six-year compulsory primary school, followed 
by a five-year combination of middle and secondary 
schools (four-year middle school plus one-year secon- 
dary school or else a five-year secondary sequence which 
parallels the middle school), and finally to a series of 
postsecondary institutions that provide vocational train- 
ing and university studies (Fig. 1). Enrollments at all 
levels have increased markedly since the 1950s with the 
most dramatic growth in primary and middle schools. 

In 1967, there were 110 preprimary schools and 120 
day care centers in operation, facilities sufficient to 
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serve 13,710 children, who represented only a small 
portion of the child population ages 3 through 5. Since 
that time, both facilities and enrollment have increased 
considerably. " 

Primary-school attendance grew rapidly throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s, from 441,100 pupils in 3,514 schools 
in 1960 to over 1.1 million pupils in 7,961 schools by 
1965. Subsequent slower increases brought enrollment 
to 1.3 million pupils by the beginning of the 1980s 
(Kaplan 1971 p. 166, Reams 1981 p. 2) and to 1.9 million 
by the mid-1980s (Europa 1986). 

Middle-school attendance almost trebled over the 
1960s, growing from 145,300 in 1960 to 424,400 by 1970, 
with the number of schools increasing from 1,234 to 
2,346 (Kaplan 1971 p. 168). Enrollment more than 
doubled over the next decade to reach 489,000 by 1980 
and 529,000 by 1981 (UNESCO 1984). At the secondary- 
school level, the proportion of the country's secondary- 
school-age youth in school in 1960 was 5 percent, a 
figure that had grown to 29 percent by 1977. As the 
number of secondary schools increased from 39 in 1960 
to 139 by 1972, enrollment more than quadrupled, from 
14,000 to 56,800. Between 1972 and 1981, enrollment 
doubled to reach 129,233 in 1981 (UNEsCO 1984). 

Higher education is available at three institutions— 
the University of Ghana in the suburbs of the capital 
Accra, the University of Science and Technology in 
Kumasi, and the University College of Cape Coast in 
Cape Coast. In 1966, there were 4,506 students in higher 
education, a number that had increased to 5,600 by the 
latter 1970s [and to more than 8,000 by the mid-1980s 
(Europa 1986)], and yet in 1976 university students 
represented only 1 percent of the natio 
between ages 20 and 24 (Reams 1981 p. 
Development Report 1980 p. 154 
students enter tertiary institutions abroad. As early as 
1966, there were 3,410 students studying in Europe, 
North America, and Australia, with 600 others in the 
Soviet Union (Kaplan 1971 p. 171). 

Besides its general educational system, the nation 
provides opportunities for technical and vocational 
studies. As with general academic studies, missionaries 
were also the pioneers in vocational education. Around 
1880, at the time when the missionaries were setting up 
schools, hospitals, and clinics in the Gold Coast, they 
began to train nurses and midwives locally. They 
also used the local dialects to instruct people in sani- 
tation, first aid, and crafts and established centers 
for demonstrating scientific farming (Kaplan 1971 
pp. 64-66). 

In 1909, the colonial government joined the vo- 
cational-training movement by setting up a technical 
School and a teacher-training college, with similar insti- 
tutions established by both the government and missions 
in subsequent years, so that by 1967 the total number 
reached 33 with a total enrollment of 7,500 students. 
By 1981, vocational studies were offered for a total of 
21,280 students in crafts, engineering and the building 
trades, catering, home economics, auto and refrigerator 


n’s youth 
2, World 
). In addition, many 
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repair, navigation, and secretarial work (Reams 1981 
. 2). 

2 supplement the formal school system, a es 
literacy campaign was launched in 1951 to teach adults 
to read and write in the vernacular and in English. The 
program by 1970 was furnished through the pom 
of Adult Education of the University of Ghana, ees 
professional courses offered both in classroom end 
and by correspondence have enabled adults to ae 
various technical certificates (Kabwasa and Kaun 
1973 p. 121). Furthermore, the Ghanaian Institute " 
Languages offers courses in 10 indigenous language. 
courses which lead to a translator/interpretor diplom 
or mastery of techniques of language teaching. 


2. Administration and Finance 


Until the middle of the twentieth century, the jue 
colonial government built and supervised schools in TE 
Gold Coast, with the colonial governor serving after 
highest authority in educational policy making. on- 
the mid-century until the early 1970s, most state SP e 
sored educational services were administered onde 
central Ministry of Education, with school e 
supervision, and inspection performed by jr ape 
cation personnel attached to district education © laws 
Today, educational affairs are managed under rom- 
passed by parliament and under regulations Pro P. 
ulgated by the Ministry of Education (Holmes 
33). Ministry 
Formal schooling is the responsibility of the o div- 
of Education, which conducts its affairs under Ej her 
isions, those of preuniversity education and of me ces 
education. The Ministry of Labor and Social S trait 
administers adult literacy courses and vocationa a 
ing outside the formal school. The preparation va 
ricula for schools is the responsibility of the curn du- 
research and development division of the Ghan? ige. 
cational Service under a national advisory comm ation 
National policy provides for tuition-free educ igr: 
for all students from primary school through une rie’ 
The government pays the entire cost of teachers’ $4 ver: 
in all types of public educational institutions. : oe nave 
in primary and middle schools, local authorities ent 
assumed increasing Tesponsibility both in manage itio? 
and finance (Chantler 1971 p. 95). Not only is tY ma 
paid for university students, but board and lodging has 
be paid as well, and the Ghana Commercial Ban 
Provided interest-free loans for university studere ral 
By the close of the 1970s, the Ghanaian a of 
government was spending 25 percent of its budge he 
education, an amount representing 4 percent ^ 98! 
country’s gross national product (GNP) (UNESCO ' ^on- 
Holmes 1979 p. 33) although this percentage has 1981 
siderably decreased since then to 1.8 percent ! reig’ 
(UNESCO 1984). This amount is supplemented by nical 


l f hni 
aid to support particular projects, such as €^ 
Schools. 
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3. Curricula 


As school facilities and enrollment have expanded since 
independence, there has been neither the time nor the 
funds to reform curricula to any significant degree, and 
British textbooks continue to be used. Despite some 
modification of course offerings in the area of technical 
and vocational education to adjust studies more to the 
nation’s needs, the educational system generally retains 
a bias toward traditional academic studies, which domi- 
nate the curricula through the first 10 years of com- 
pulsory schooling. In the formal school system, almost 
no adaptation of the curricula to Ghanaian culture and 
values has occurred, except in civics classes and in the 
importance that has to some extent been attached to 
education for the socioeconomic development of the 
nation. 

At the university level, the growth of African studies 
departments has stimulated renewed interest in the 
traditional customs and cultures of Africa. 


4. Examinations and Certificates 


At the end of the 10-year compulsory schooling cycle, 
Consisting of the six-year primary school and four-year 
middle school, students may take the Common 
Entrance Examination, which qualifies the relatively 
small portion who pass to enter secondary school for 
One year. At the close of basic secondary schooling 
(the middle school plus one year, or else the five-year 
secondary sequence that parallels the middle school), 
students take an examination which earns them a Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education Ordinary (O°) level. Those 
Scoring high in this first cycle may enter a two-year 
advanced secondary course and thereby qualify to take 
the General Examination of Education Advanced (^ ) 
level, which can, if their grades are sufficiently high, 
qualify them for university. — . ] 
Vocational and technical training, which students can 
enter after completing either primary Or middle school, 
leads to professional certificates and diplomas in the 
Special fields of study the students have followed. 
Higher education institutions offer both under- 
graduate and graduate degrees in a variety of fields as 
Well as specialist diplomas in such areas of professional 
education as music instruction, physical education, 
Special education, and counseling and guidance. The 
diplomas awarded by universities and colleges are gen- 


erally recognized by institutions abroad. 


5. Educational Personnel 

The rapid expansion of schooling in the 1950s and 1960s 
Meant that a great number of unqualified teachers had 
to be employed, most of them in primary and middle 
Schools, By 1966, around 63 percent of the nation’s 
50,000 teachers were virtually untrained (Woronoff 


1972 p. 185), and qualified teachers from overseas had 
to be recruited to staff the secondary schools, which had 
increased in number under the policy of free compulsory 
education. 

To fill the need for properly prepared instructors, 
additional teacher-training colleges were established in 
various parts of the country over the 1960s, with enroll- 
ment increasing from 4,500 in 1960 to 18,500 in 1970. 
The number of annual graduates had reached 5,700 by 
1969, and the total number of teachers in training 
equaled the number of untrained teachers already em- 
ployed. Hence, the teacher-supply system caught up 
with need, so that the number of teacher-training col- 
leges and their enrollment could be reduced during the 
1970s in order to produce only the quantity of new in- 
structors required annually (Kaplan 1971 p. 171). By 
the beginning of the 1980s, teacher-college enrollment 
was down to 11,300 (Reams 1981 p. 2). 

Candidates preparing as primary-school teachers 
complete either a four-year course after they have 
graduated from middle school or a two-year course after 
completing secondary school. Teachers for secondary 
schools and the teacher-training colleges are educated 
at the University of Cape Coast, which also organizes 
upgrading courses and seminars for inservice teachers 
(Holmes 1979 p. 35). 


6. Future Prospects 


The marked expansion of schooling in Ghana since 
independence attests to both the government's and the 
people's recognition that education is a key to socio- 
economic progress. And while widespread primary 
schooling is seen as essential to overcoming absolute 
poverty in the nation, the country's development plan- 
ners note as well that if Ghana is to become increasingly 
self-sufficient in a modern industrialized world, then 
secondary and higher education must be expanded sig- 
nificantly and made more relevant to the nation’s per- 
sonnel needs. Thus, a central task to which the nation’s 
educational leaders need to address themselves in com- 
ing years is that of liberating the educational system 
from such heavy dependence on traditional British 
schooling practices. Curricula and an educational struc- 
ture better suited to Ghanaian society will be required 
if the welfare of the general Ghanaian population is to 
be improved. 
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over the last quarter century. The gross enrollment 
ratios for 1980 are as follows: males, 104 and females, 
103, for primary education; males 88, and females 67, 
for secondary education; and males 22, and females 14, 
for tertiary education. . . 

Primary education has been virtually universal for 
many years and, as shown in Fig. 1, its fluctuations 
reflect purely demographic conditions. (There has been 
a sharp fall in births since 1960.) Nursery enrollments 
have increased constantly in spite of the decline of 
births, since preschool education still accounts for only 
a small fraction of the relevant population group. 

The secondary and university enrollment trends in 
Fig. 1 appear to be “broken” after 1975, a fact that is 
entirely explained by the recent educational reforms 
(see below). Enrollments in lower secondary schools 
have increased sharply because this level of education 
has become compulsory. Enrollments in upper-secon- 
dary general and higher educational levels have been 
checked because of the emphasis of the reform in break- 
ing the *one way" system from secondary general into 
the universities and channeling of students towards tech- 
nical-vocational courses at the upper-secondary and 
post-secondary (although nonuniversity) level. 


5. Administration 


The management of the Greek educational system is 
highly centralized, a fact not to be dissociated from its 
original organization according to French and German 
models. All decisions affecting school and university 
curricula, appointment of teachers, professors, assist- 
ants and, of course, examinations stem from the 
Ministry of Education in Athens. The Center for 
Educational Studies and Inservice Training (KEME) has 
an advisory role mainly in the development of curricula 
in schools. . 

The country is administratively divided into 15 regions 
each headed by a supervisor responsible for primary 
and secondary schools. The regions are further sub- 
divided into 240 districts headed by inspectors who are 
mainly responsible for the correct application of the 
curriculum. Universities are self-governed bya faculty- 
elected senate although they have to adhere to the 


Table 2 


Public recurrent expenditure on education as percent of the 
state budget and gross domestic product (Gpp)* 


Percent of 


Percent of 
Year state budget GDP 
1961 T5 2.8 
1965 8.6 2.8 
1970 74 27 
1975 7.9 29 
1979 10.7 3.2 


a Data obtained from state 


budget of the respective ears and nati 
accounts statistics b 1977 P : iii 
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Table 3 ; , 
Share of education in the state investment budget 


Education share 


Year (%) 
1961 a 
1965 $.9 
1970 ilis 
1975 64 
a 14.2 


a Data obtained from state budget of the respective years 


stipulations of a 1932 law and virtually all decisions have 
to be ratified by the Ministry of Education. 


6. Finance 


According to the Greek Constitution education ais 
responsibility of the state and provided free of ett 
at all levels. Although private higher education Taon 
stitutionally prohibited, there exists a substantia oom 
ponent of privately financed courses from the nurs 
to university preparatory level. iture 
As shown in Table 2, public recurrent ace 
on education as a share of the state budget has potent 
Steady at the 7 to 8 percent mark until very s rease 
when it has reached 10 percent. A similar recent je 
has also been observed in the percentage of GDP de ark. 
to education, which now stands over the 3 percent state 
On the other hand, the share of education in the a2 
investment budget has steadily increased in the asi 
years as shown in Table 3. The investment expen ya 
has been mainly used on secondary-school building? eas. 
thecreation of Postsecondary nonuniversity instith art 
Official statistics on private educational expendit 
are very scanty, According to the National an 
Statistics of the Organisation for Economic CoCr ae 
tion and Development (OECD) the private “cons er- 
ption” expenditure on education in 1978 was ! s t 
cent er the GDP (whereas the equivalent governm 
expenc Iture was 2.4 ercent). jvate 
An indirect way of assets the magnitude of purs 
expenditure on education is the relative enrollmen 


Table 4 1 level. 
Parelintini in private and public schools by education? 

ic 

' Private-to-publ 
Educational level Private Public ee 
Nursery 17,380 po. 
1 i 90.978 

Primary 76922 848,573 wA 
Secondary 57,269 — 427.787 mE 
University^ 30,436: 95.392 0.32 

` 4 

b ie pec from National Statistical Service of Grec? inge 


ts abroad officially receiving foreign © 


from the Bank of Greece 
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Table 5 
The Percentage allocation of state budget by level of education? 
Y Postsecondary 

ear Primary Secondary nonuniversity University 
191 — 715 253 — 6.8 
1965 — gis 25.3 = 13.2 
190 57.6 27.7 1.0° 14.7 
1975 47.4 27.7 2.8 22.1 
ME 36.1 33 16.9 
BD b 1971 


äta obtained from state budget of the respective years 


Private versus public schools. As shown in Table 4. the 
Fr Vate element is very strong at the preschool level. 
lso, when the number of mainly family-supported 
reek students studying abroad is taken into account, 


€ ratio o private-to-public higher education is of the 
order 1:3 > 


dingnother major element of private educational expen 
crame In Greece is the so-called frontisterio: that is, : 
University c tainly attended by secondary students an f 
exámi ity candidates because of a stringent system Ñ 
inations. (It is now almost indispensable for a 
Secondary school student or graduate to attend one, 
two, or even three years of preparatory courses in order 
to succeed at the university entrance examinations. ) 
As in every other country that has achieved universal 
primary education, an increasing share of the edu- 
cational budget is devoted to the postcompulsory levels 
of schooling. As shown in Table 5 a relatively fast 


growth of the share of the different types of budget 


devoted to technical nonuniversity schools has been 


Observed in the last decade. = 
The average cost per student is estimated as shown 


in Table 6 where one should note the sharp differences 
between general and vocational curricula at the same 
level of education, and between different types of uni- 


Versity faculties. 


Table 6 
Average cost per student 1977" 


7. Teacher Education 


Primary school teachers are trained in special two-year 
colleges, called pedagogical academies, open to sec- 
ondary-school graduates. An “excellent” grade in sec- 
ondary school guarantees admission without exam- 
ination to a teacher-training college. 

Secondary-school teachers must have a university 
degree in the subject they intend to teach. In recent 
years university professors have been mainly appointed 
after a doctoral degree and/or career in a foreign uni- 
versity. Table 7 presents the stock of teachers and the 
pupil/teacher ratio by level of schooling. It is recently 
being considered that the teacher-training colleges 
will obtain university status. A committee has been 
appointed by the new government (1981) to study the 
establishment of schools of education at the universities, 
and thus abolish the two-year training courses. 

Besides these pedagogical academies (2,258 students 
enrolled in 1979), there exist schools for kindergarten 
teachers (enrollment 1,133), schools for home econ- 
omics and physical education (enrollment 1,013), and 
schools for the training of personnel in technical and 
vocational education (enrollment 2,840). 


8. Curriculum and Teaching Methodology 


The responsibility for the development of the cur- 
riculum up to secondary level lies with the Center for 
Educational Research and Inservice Training (KEME). 
This center has an advisory role to the minister of 
education who ensures that the universally adopted 
curriculum is followed by all schools in the country, 
including private ones. University courses are mainly 
designed by the professor of the relevant chair, The 
dominant method of teaching is formal lecturing. 
Three main recently debated issues regarding the 
curriculum are: teaching and textbook writing in demo- 
tiki (everyday spoken language) or katharevousa, the 
teaching of ancient Greek works from translation; and 


Educational level and type 


Cost per student 
in drachmas 


General 
Primary 
Secondary 
University (average) 
—Department of Humanities 
—Department of Engineering 


—Department of Economics and Political Science 


Technical-vocational 
Lower 
Secondary 
Higher (nonuniversity) 


1 
9.258 
31.110 
32,157 
77.034 
9.911 


E 
in 
tn 


6.059 
13.963 
21.980 


Data obtained from Psacharopoulos and Kazamias (1978) 
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Greece occupies the extreme of the Balkan peninsula 
and many islands in the southeast tip of Europe. The 
country is dominated by high mountain ridges, the few 
plains being an exception rather than the rule. Following 
the War of Independence from the Turkish Empire, 
Greece emerged in the 1820s as a country of 48,000 
square kilometers and steadily grew to its present size 
of 132,000 square kilometers (48,590 square miles) 
because of the addition of new territories. The geo- 
graphic expansion of the country and the increased 
number of schools added a heavy weight to a centrally 
controlled educational administration in Athens. 


1. Background 


The combination of territorial expansion, the disastrous 
military events of the 1920s in Asia Minor and rural- 
urban migration have drastically changed the size and 
composition of the Greek population in this century. 
Thus, the 753.000 total population of Greece in 1828 
grew to 1 million by 1853, 1.5 million in 1850, 2.6 million 
in 1907, 5.0 million in 1920, 6.2 million in 1928, 7.6 
million in 1951, 8.4 million in 1961 to an estimated size 
in 1982 of nearly 9.5 million. The composition of the 
population changed drastically in half a century from 
mainly rural (62 percent in 1920) to urban (53 percent 
in 1971). In particular, the population of the greater 
Athens area grew from about 32,000 in 1848 to 180,000 
in 1896, 803,000 in 1928, 1.4 million in 1951, 2.5 million 
in 1971, to a present estimate of over 3 million. 

The intensive rural-urban migration that took place 
in the last quarter century is linked to the country's 
educational system in at least two ways. First, one of 
the main causes of migration out of the villages was the 
lack of adequate educational facilities in the place of 
origin. Only a few years ago, for example, a family 
residing in one of the Aegean islands had to move to 
Athens or another urban area for their 12-year-old 
children to be able to enroll in school. Second, one 
of the consequences of outmigration is that it is now 
uneconomic to provide schooling in remote areas of the 
country because of the lack of clientele to fill a class of 
a normal size. Also. migration into urban areas created 
extreme pressure for school facilities in the cities, many 
of them now operating on a double shift basis. 
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The fast urbanization of Greek society is reflected m 
a rapidly changing occupational structure. Thus in the 
decade between the 1961 and 1971 population census 
the share of farmers in the active population fell Hom 
53 to 41 percent, whereas the share of those in the 
liberal and technical professions rose. A parallel devel- 
opment has been observed in the share of university- 
qualified persons in the population at large and in Ei 
labor force in particular. This share has almost double 
between 1961 and 1971. In spite of the spectacular rise 
in the stock of educated persons, it is estimated tha 
about 10 percent of the population are illiterates (mainly 
among the aged in the countryside). t 
, The changes described above have their counterpart 
in a rapidly shrinking share of agriculture in the gross 
domestic Product (GDP) and a rise in manufacturing 
and services. The Primary sector (agriculture) today 
accounts for about 17 percent of Gpp, whereas the share 
of manufacturing is 20 percent. The country has had a 
relatively fast rate of economic growth in real terms 1? 
the post-Second World War period, although some 
deceleration and Severe inflation (of the order of A 
percent) have recently been observed. One chroni 


Table 1 
Structure of enrollment, 1977# 


Students enrolled 


Education level and type (in 1000S) 
Preschool - 
Primary “= 
Secondary "á 

lower 327 

upper 235 
Technical-vocational i 

lower 

middle 7 

upper » 
Postsecondary/nonuniversity à 

technical-vocational 24 

teacher training 4 
University g 
T - dat? 
ref ‘ata obtained from National Statistical Service of Greece 1977: 


er to public and Private schools 
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weakness of the Greek economy is a balance of pay- 
ments problem, exports being only one half of imports. 
A recent major development in the country’s economic 
scene is its entry into the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC), which is bound to have major impli- 
cations for the educational system in terms of degree 
equivalence, study abroad, and migration of highly 
qualified personnel. 

Greece has had a very rich political and military 
history in this century. Besides the two World Wars, 
there was a severe internal conflict in the late 1940s and 
a major Turkish incident over Cyprus in 1974 which is 
still echoed in present days. The regime has alternated 
between constitutional monarchy, military coups, dic- 
tatorships, and a presidential republic. Although, as a 
tule, a right-wing government had been in power for 
Most of this century, a socialist party came to power in 
the 1981 elections. The long dominance of conservative 
regimes, and especially the 1967-74 dictatorship, had a 
Strong influence on the educational system, as described 
in the following section. 


2. Goals of the Educational System 


These are globally stated in the country's Constitution 
and elaborated in the introduction of each respective 
bill when submitted to parliament. According to Article 
16 of the 1975 Constitution, "the goal of education 
is the moral, intellectual. professional, and physical 
development of their national and religious con- 
Sciousness so that they become free and responsible 
Citizens," Emphasis on a noncolloquial language 
(katharevousa) and the “Greek-Christian civilization 

have been dominant in the formal school curriculum 
until very recently. At the same time, the role of the 
educational system as a producer of skilled personnel for 
€conomic development has been repeatedly emphasized 
às a rationale for the creation of technical schools and 
related training institutions. 


3. The Structure and Size of the Educational 
System 

The origins of the structure of the Greek educational 
system can be traced to Quizot's 1833 French Elemen- 
tary School Law, the Bavarian system of secondary 
education, and the early twentieth century German 
University system. In spite of a series of educational 
reforms in 1929. 1959, 1964, and 1976, elements of the 
above imported systems are still found in the present 

Teek school structure. . 

Until the last reform of 1976 the system consisted of 
46+6+4 sequence of cycles corresponding to six years 
Of compulsory primary education, six years of secondary 
(gymnasium) and a university course, usually of four 
Years. One of the main features of the 1976 reform has 
been the inclusion of the three years of the secondary 
Bymnasium to the compulsory schooling cycle. 


In addition to the above basic structure, there exist 
one- to two-year kindergarten schools, teacher-training 
colleges and a variety of technical schools at the secon- 
dary and higher (although not at the university) level. 

The structure of technical training deserves special 
mention. The 1976 reform abolished technical education 
at the lower level. Technical education at the middle 
(secondary) level is given in the three-year lycea that 
specialize in a technical-vocational curriculum. Gradu- 
ates of this type of school can proceed to the two- 
to three-year Centers for Advanced Technical and 
Vocational Training (known as KATEEs) which do not 
have university status. 

One of the main purposes of a 1977 reform has 
been the channeling of more students to technical and 
vocational education because of the fear that the country 
was producing too many graduates "unprepared for 
productive life." The ease with which secondary tech- 
nical-school graduates can cross over to academic uni- 
versity faculties is an issue still being debated among 
Greek educational policy makers. 


4. Enrollments 


Table 1 presents the level of enrollments by main level 
of education and Fig. 1 the evolution of enrollments 
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The trend of students by level of education 
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ble 7 , , ‘ 
i of teachers and the pupil-teacher ratio by level of 
education—state schools, 1976* 


Stock of Pupil-teacher 
Educational level teachers ratio 

Preschool 3,839 28 
Primary 29,665 * 
Secondary—general 17,179 ag 
Teacher training 282 1 
University 

—main teaching staff 1,128 84 

—main staff and assistants 6,125 16 


a Data obtained from OECD (1980) 


the introduction of more science, mathematics, and 
technical subjects. 


9. The System of Examinations and Selection 


There were two basic examinations in the mainstream 
of the Greek educational system, the performance in 
which determined promotion to the next level: one at 
the end of the six-year primary school and one at the 
end of the six-year secondary-school cycle. When the 
length of compulsory education was increased to nine 
years in the late 1970s, the first examination determining 
further progress of the student was shifted to the end 
of the three-year gymnasium. 

University entrance was in 
set of special examinations to 
applicant sought admission. T 
system was consolidated by 
nation called Panhellenic ex: 
ject “cycles.” In 1981, the g 
the Panhellenic examinatio 
the main criterion for sele 
formance in the lyceum (1 
school). 


Recent data indicate that of 100 students who enter 
primary school, 95 will complete it, 63 will enter secon- 
dary education, 33 will graduate from the six-year secon- 
dary cycle, and 11 will be admitted to university, 

Entry to the university is Particularly difficult, with 
less than one-fifth of the applicants gaining access, As 
a result of the numerus clausus, study in foreign uni- 


versities has been the safety valve that released the high 


pressure of social demand for university education. 


the past determined bya 
each faculty for which an 
he higher education entry 
means of a national exami- 
aminations, in specific sub- 
overnment announced that 
ns would be abolished and 
ction would be student per- 
ast three years of secondary 


10. Educational Research 


Greece has been low on all international indices of 
research in general (such as the percent of the gross 
national product devoted to it) and educational research 
in particular. Although the Center for Educational 
Studies and Inservice Training is officially charged with 
this task, everyday administrative demands on its per- 
sonnel to handle a complex legislation following the 
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recent reforms (see below) has prevented it from beng 
fully engaged in research. Other bodies engaged in € : 
kind of educational research are the National e 
for Social Research Studies (EKKE), the Center T 
Planning and Economic Research (KEPE), the Minis ry 
of Education itself and many isolated researchers in 
Greece and abroad (for the output of such research, see 
the Bibliography at the end of this article). 


11. Educational Reforms: 1970s-1980s 


The late 1970s have been years of intensive editioni. 
reform in Greece, the origins of which can be He 
back at least 20 years. A committee on education x 
formed in 1958 to recommend changes in an isse ges 
System that was deemed to be not relevant enoug ES 
the demands of modern society and economic Pon y 
Asa result, the six-year gymnasium was broken into kii 
three-year successive cycles, technical and vocatio "e 
education was organized into lower, middle, and upp, d 
schools, and a school for teachers in technical an 
vocational education was established (SELETE). ante 
In 1964 the central government of George Pepan" 
dreou instituted a set of policies mainly aimed at m 
cratizing the educational system. The reforms inc v m 
the abolition of fees at all levels of ib pine : 
abolition of examinations from primary to secon se 
school; the division of secondary education into a ae 
selective three-year gymnasium. followed bya selec P1 
three-year lyceum; the introduction of a baccalaured 
equivalent examination for those who desired ren 
into higher education, the use of "demotiki" (everyday) 
language in primary school: the teaching of ancie 
Greek literature from translation in the gymnasium an : 
the upgrading of teacher-training colleges from A 
to three-year institutions. In 1969, a law was pae 
instituting two-to-three-year nonuniversity technica 
colleges (KATEEs). r 4 
ollowing the collapse of the military junta in 1974, 
sweeping legislative activity started taking place am 
at drastically reforming all levels and types of a 
country’s educational system. The rationale of t í 
reforms was that Greece was lagging behind other Euro 
pean countries in terms of modernization and especially, 
In technical skills Tequired for economic developmen 
and accession to the EEC, a goal to be realized five years 
later by Constantine Karamanlis. The major provision 
of the legislation were as follows. At the lower levet. 
compulsory schooling was extended from six to m 
years. At the secondary level, the upper three-year cyC 1 
Was divided into general and technical lyceums of scan 
Status.” The central motivation of this split was y 
channel more Students to technical subjects and IR 
entry into the KATEEs rather than the universities, a5! 
was middle- and upper-level technicians that were 1” 
scarce supply in the Greek economy. At the university 
level there have been several drafts of an outline laW 
Nomos Plaisio) aimed at modernizing the organization 
and structure of higher education over the provisions ° 
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a 1932 law (that governed the system until then) 
especially to abolish the "chair" and replace it by the 
“department.” However, because of strong resistance 
from all parties concerned (i.e.. students, professors, 
and assistants) this outline law was never presented en 
bloc to parliament. 

In late 1981, the newly elected socialist government 
of Andreas Papandreou promised sweeping reforms of 
the educational system in order to take care of the 
problems mentioned below. However, at the time of 
writing, no draft bill had yet been formulated. 


12. Major Problems 


At the lower level, the 1976 Act of extending com- 
pulsory education from six to nine years is creating a 
strain on the already crowded gymnasiums, especially 
in the big cities. At the secondary level there exists a 
“roof problem,” many schools operating on a morning- 
afternoon double shift basis. The division of the aca- 
demic and technical areas to be of equal status has not 
been as successful as intended because of the strong 
social demand towards academic subjects and the uni- 
versities. At the higher level, the nonuniversity technical 
colleges are a second choice among secondary school 
graduates. Only a small fraction of the strong social 
demand for higher education is satisfied by domestic 
university places. Hence, there is a tendency for study 
abroad, especially at the graduate level. Masters and 
doctorate programs are virtually nonexistent in Greece. 
Although education is constitutionally provided free of 
charge there exists a vast number of private institutions, 
some of doubtful quality, catering to those who wish to 
enroll in them, especially for preparing students for the 
highly selective university entry examination. 

The universities face severe internal problems with 
nonattendance of lectures by the students, very little 
research taking place and a lack of flexibility for inno- 
Vative courses because of the "chair" system. 

Finding the solution to these problems is not an easy 
task and it remains to be seen whether the recent entry 
of Greece into the EEC will alleviate them (e.g. by 
consolidation and self-restraint for survival in a com- 
petitive environment) Or make them worse (e.g.. by 
further exodus of students and talented personnel). 
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Guadeloupe and Martinique 


Guadeloupe and Martinique 
C. M. Michel 


Guadeloupe and Martinique are two of the three French 
overseas departments located in the western hemisphere 
(French Guiana is the third). Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique are both part of the chain of Lesser Antilles 
Islands in the Caribbean Sea southeast of Puerto Rico. 
Their territories are small, with Guadeloupe’s two 
islands making up only 1,780 square kilometers (697 
Square miles) of land area and Martinique only 1,100 
square kilometers (425 square miles). 

Both departments have small populations and low 
growth rates. In 1982 there were 314,800 people in 
Guadeloupe and 328,566 in Martinique, with an annual 
growth rate of less than 1 percent (0.7 percent in Guad- 
eloupe and 0.8 percent in Martinique). The ethnic mix 
in each society is also similar. In both territories, 90 
percent of the populace are Ne 
Caucasian, and 5 percent Ea 
Chinese (United States Cent 
1982 pp. 90, 152). Roman Ca 
95 percent of the people, whil 
follow Hindui 

Although French is 
islanders speak a versi 


€ growth in political 
and trade union circles as it has become closely linked 
to independence movements, particularly in Martinique 
(Burton 1978 pp. 34-35). 

The standard of living in the two departments is the 
highest in the Caribbean, with annual per capita incomes 
at the beginning of the 1980s of Us$2,630 in Guadeloupe 
and Us$3,570 in Martinique. Both economies are mainly 
agricultural, with emphasis on bananas, Sugar, and 
coffee. However, some instability in the economies is 
developing as the loss of jobs due to mechanization in 
agriculture is not being counterbalanced by the creation 
of new jobs. In 1974, on Martinique 25 percent of 
Workers were either unemployed or Seriously under- 
employed (United States Department of State 1974 
p. 4). The limited amount of industry is devoted to 
producing goods for local consumption. 


in certain Caribbean 
West Indies, mainly 
lands enjoy financial 
ment, which seeks to 
omic advantages in the 
lable in the metropole, 
n integral part of the 
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council and the regional council. Each overseas 
department continues to have three elected rep 
resentatives in the French National Assembly and two 
in the Senate of the Republic in Paris. However, after 
some violent actions by the Alliance HENRI. 
Caraibe (1983/84), the French government reinforce 

their military forces in the overseas departments. 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


A major aim of education in the French overseas depart- 
ments is to promote assimilation of the populations into 
French culture. In this sense the aim of education in 
Overseas departments is the same as that in France, aa 
raise the young to be “perfect Frenchmen.” Thus, t s 
structure and content of the educational systems O 
Guadeloupe and Martinique are identical to those in 
France, with little if any attention paid to the islanders 
geographical setting and African ancestry. de 

The concern of the French government to provi š 
schooling opportunities equal to those in France = 
meant that public education in the islands is free an 
compulsory for 10 years, furnished to children from age 
6 to age 16 in both public and private institutions. Some 
schools are coeducational, while others are single scx 

The educational system in both of the Caribbean 
departments begins with a three-year preschool that 1 
assigned the important role of orienting young children 
to the French language and to the social learnings that 
will enable them to Succeed with the French curriculum 
when they enter primary school. 

The six-year Primary school is followed by seven 
years of secondary education that is divided into two 
Segments, a four-year lower-secondary cycle and a 
three-year "pper-secondary cycle. Following the first 
four years of Secondary Schooling, students have the 


Option of obtaining a brever de collége diploma that 
qualifies them to 


€nter the work world. The upper- 
Secondary cycle ends With the baccalauréat examination» 
un h students who succeed in the exam- 
ination receiving the baccalauréat diploma, qualifying 
them to apply for university entrance. 

Higher educati nis rather limited in the French West 
Indies, with most University studies aimed at preparing 
Students for advanced Professional certificates. In Gua- 
deloupe, the Centre Universitaire Antilles-Guyane i$ 
composed of colleges of arts, law, and physical an 
natural sciences, [n artinique, there are colleges O 
economics and of law. Well-qualified candidates are 
encouraged to travel to France to obtain more advanced 
Piden and the French government provides Benet 

lal assistance ians in Suc 
Overseas study. 10 support West Indians in 
St of the growth in Schooling opportunities in the 
epartments has occurred in very recent decades, 


Mo: 
two d 
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particularly in the public-education segment. Histori- 
cally, the first Western-style education was offered by 
French missionaries. However, progress was slow due 
to the small populations in the islands and a limited 
economic base for the two societies. After the First 
World War, both state and mission schools forged ahead 
in enrollment. However, growth was slowed during and 
immediately after the Second World War, when France 
faced war conditions and subsequent problems of recon- 
struction, Not until the late 1940s, when the two ter- 

Titories were accorded department status, did both 
Primary and secondary schooling start to develop 
consistently. 

In Martinique, by 1964 primary enrollment had 
Teached 76,467, increased by 16 percent by 1969 to 
88,818, then diminished slightly to 88,024 in 1971. 
During the early 1970s, over 94 percent (264) of the 
Primary schools were public, while the remaining 16 
Schools were private. By 1977, the number of primary 
schools had increased to 310 but enrollment had dim- 
inished, reaching 50,142 by 1982. Secondary schools in 
the early 1970s totaled 52, with 43 of them public (83 
Percent) and 9 private (17 percent). By 1982, secondary 
enrollment had reached 44,000. In Guadeloupe, by 
1978, 312 primary schools and 52 secondary schools had 
been established with enrollments of 53,798 and 46,692 
Tespectively. By 1982 the enrollment figures had 
increased to 62,000 and 48,000 respectively (Institut 
National de la Statistique et des Études Économiques 
1982). By 1982, 17,000 in Guadeloupe and 18,931 in 

artinique were in preschool education. 

Except in the most rural areas, the age distribution 
by grade levels in schools is nearly the same as in 
metropolitan France, although the proportion of 
Tepeaters at each grade level in the islands is somewhat 
higher than in France so that there are more overaged 
Students in both the primary and secondary schools in 
the West Indies. 

_ Higher education enrollment (for the Université An- 
tilles-Guyane) was 3,800 for Guadeloupe and 2,100 for 

artinique in 1981. 

_ The success of the islands’ basic educational system 
Since the 1950s is reflected in the general literacy rate, 
pick exceeded 70 percent by the early 1980s (United 

tates Central Intelligence Agency 1982 pp. 90, 152). 

One aim of public education in the French West 
eee is to provide professional or vocational training 
© all children and adults. In Martinique, by the early 

70s there were eight public and private institutions 
offering technical courses. Vocational-education oppor- 

Unities have increased significantly, as both depart- 
Tents have established a variety of technical-education 
Colleges (colleges d'enseignement technique) to parallel 
the liberal-arts curriculum of the secondary lycées. 

Ourses in the technical colleges include home econ- 
Omics, agriculture, mechanics, commercial subjects, 
Crafts, and others. : 

The Ministry of Labor in each department, in col- 
laboration with the Martinican and Guadeloupean 


Association for Professional Education, trains adults 
in bookkeeping, typewriting, electrical installation and 
repair, and hotel services for the islands’ important 
tourism industry. In addition, courses are offered to 
medical professionals in public health practice, while 
the army provides training in various technical skills 
(Notes et études documentaires 1974 p. 28). 

Correspondence courses offered through radio and 
television are becoming increasingly popular, and 
refresher courses (cours de perfectionnement) are pro- 
vided in vocational skills for employees who request 
inservice upgrading opportunities. 


2. Administration and Finance 


Until 1973, the islands’ systems of education were con- 
trolled by a French administrative district, the Academy 
of Bordeaux, and were directed locally by a vice rector. 
Subsequently, the West Indies assumed the status of an 
autonomous academy ruled by a rector residing in Fort- 
de-France, Martinique. The rector, as the regional 
director of education, is responsible for all teaching 
services in the region, and he serves also as chancellor 
of the university. As in the other French academies, 
inspectors assist the rector with youth activities and 
sports, medical, and social services, and educational 
and vocational guidance. 

Community participation is encouraged, with public 
educational decrees sent to representatives of teachers” 
unions and parents’ associations for their reactions 
(Holmes 1980 p. 79). 

Local needs for educational finance cannot be ad- 
equately met by the state allocation raised through 
local taxes, so that the French government continually 
adds to the funds for education in the two departments. 


3. Curricula 


The Ministry of National Education in the French West 
Indies sets the curricula and issues instructions to 
teachers on how to implement the program. However, 
teachers are allowed to select the textbooks they wish 
to use. The subjects studied are the same as those in 
France. In primary school, children learn reading m 
writing in the French language, mathematics, moral an 
civic education, science, history and geography, crafts, 
and physical education. At the secondary level, sev- 
eral tracks of studies are available—literature and 
languages, economics and social sciences, natural 
sciences and mathematics, and technical and industrial 
subjects (Holmes 1980 p. 80). 

During the 1980s, some modest efforts have been 
made in Martinique and Guadeloupe to adapt both 
academic and vocational curricula to life in the West 
Indies rather than focusing so heavily on life in Europe. 
As part of this process, courses on Aimé Césaire, Mar- 
tiniquais political figure, poet and dramatist, have been 
introduced into the curriculum. However, the matter 
of maintaining French as the language of instruction 
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priorities; this is the most developed nonformal 
educational program; 


(b) the Adult and Literacy Board; 


(c) the Agricultural Services Directorate (DIGESA), 
which provides training and technical assistance for 
small farmers and aims at increasing agricultural 
production and at benefiting the rural population; 


(d) community development, which undertakes non- 
school education in communities, providing literacy 
and domestic skills; 


(e) radio schools, which provide basic-education pro- 
grams for rural areas; some 10 radio stations broad- 
cast programs in vernacular languages; 


(f) paramedical-staff-training programs 


» run by the 
General Directorate of Health Servi 


ces; and 
(g) educational Correspondence courses for adults. 


2. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of Educati 


Ainist cation is in charge of formulating 
and directing education 


al policy. It plans and controls 
the measures needed to guarantee an adequate func- 
tioning of the national educational System and promotes 
community participation in educational 
The Ministry of Education is com 


The interministerial body in charge of Speen 
and executing the national educational wee, om 
plan is the National Commission for Education, in et 
laboration with the ministers of agriculture. ii 
defense, economy, public health and social we 1 of 
and the general secretary of the National CDIR 
Economic Planning. A second body, the National B of 
for Nonformal Education, coordinates the aoe 
those state institutions concerned with nonformal ^ 
cation and promotes specific projects; it is m ha 
the vice minister of education and composed o aa 
manager of the Technical Institute of it 
Productivity (INTECAP), the director of eee 
development, the general director of the ee of 
Services Directorate (DIGESA), the general direc ES 
nonschool education at the Ministry of bep 
chief of the educational section of the army, the gen ilié 
director of health services, and a delegate Seas ed 
general secretariat of the National Council for 
omic Planning. . foni 

Guatemala also has private centers offering e 
at all levels. In order for their courses to be o aie 
recognized these centers must implement the pla 
programs, and rules laid down by the ministry. — 

Finance for educational development comes set 
funds assigned in the national budget, erp the 
aside by the auxiliary education boards and Pdi 
municipalities, assets controlled by the Ministry O de 
cation, and legacies, subsidies, and donations ma 
Private organizations and individuals. lace 

A constant growth in the education budget took P 
between 1944 and 1980 but two important facts a oe 
observed: first, the growth figures are deceptive 0 
takes into account the inflationary process !n ‘od, 
country; and second, at the beginning of the Lage 
1944-45, the budget was exceedingly low. From t a 
onwards, a Tapid growth in the absolute pu T 

Corresponding particularly to the Td in 
utionary decade (1944-54). Since then this growt but 
the absolute figures has been maintained, but d et 
been a decrease in the Proportion of the overall bu seb 
assigned to education (Table 1). The 1979 budget 


Table 1 
Education budget, 1944-81 
Education budget 

Year (millions of quetzals) age of national budget 

1944-45 1,594,100 

1950 7,697,600 EE 

1955 9,864/300 15:2 

1960 13,337,300 id 

1965 20,462; 100 12.4 

1969 30,542,899 136 

1974 53,200,000 152 

1979 123,900,000 15.0 

1980 140,900,000 11.8 

1981 156,700,000 oe 
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allocated as follows: Superior Directorate of the Min- 

eee Education, 46.74 percent: General Directorate 

Silica, aan 1.89 percent: Directorate of Primary Edu- 

cation, 1 i percent; Directorate of Secondary Edu- 

and A: apu percents General Directorate of Culture 

lishin ris, 1.95 percent; and Ministry of Education pub- 
8 activity, 0.25 percent. 

In 1980, the University of San Carlos’s budget was 30 
million quetzals including incomes from students' fees, 
Ap o and subsidies. The private universities 
tih nd on their own funds, which come from con- 

utions from their members and from students’ fees. 


: Supply of Personnel 

me in charge of preprimary education are called 
classifeq ee teachers. Primary-school teachers en 
Cation as urban primary, rural primary, physical edu- 
are cla (Or music teachers. Secondary-school epe 
basic "iis: according to their specialization in the 
co and humanities. Pi 
ary- and secondary-school teachers are traine 
in ie OF the following institutions: a normal ene «p 
1 oo teachers, 5 rural regional normal Coes 
ndar an normal schools, a school for ger i 
med School teachers (run by San Carlos Na pis 
ondar sity); and various programs for trainin s 
n y-school teachers run by the private univers 
1980, there were 1,700 kindergarten teachers, 
8.6044 urban and rural primary-school teachers, nhe 
Pupil ve condary-school teachers. The average pc id 
ine in 1980 were 1:29 in preprimary. " m 
thar 2? and 1:18 in secondary schools. Considering 
of Only 10 percent of children between > and 6 zv 
half Pàve access to kindergartens and that more t an 
att à children between the ages of 7 and 14 do n 
Th; Primary school, there is clearly a lack of teachers. 
hig} “Cueational deficit is also seen in secondary v 
twice! education. To make good the deficit, more tha 


q be 
nega the number of existing teachers would 
essary, 


n . 
fagi an Carlos National University, the 


time 2 Members but only 20 percent have 
Ontracts, The rest are part-time lecturers. 


ino 


re are 2,400 
half- or full- 


4, . f 
M Curriculum Development and Teaching 
odology 


Inc, 
been; 1945, the Technical Council on 
In [gee Charge of curriculum planning an 
Ste » the Division of Curriculum an 
ery 


(acp dUcational Planning and Researc 
Office - A year later its functions Were absorbed n 
Of Integral Education Planning (OPIE). " 


planned the educational development of the country for 
over 12 years. In 1976, the Sectorial Unit of Educational 
Planning and Research (USIPE) was created with a 
broader range of functions than the previous office. 

According to prevailing legislation, study plans and 
programs must establish the medium-range and immedi- 
ate objectives of teaching, and they must be periodically 
and systematically evaluated by means of seminars and 
other proceedings that the Ministry of Education organ- 
izes. These plans and programs, both in their technical 
and in their administrative aspects, have been decen- 
tralized and take into account the different regions of 
Guatemala. 

Educational programs in the fields of science and 
technology must be oriented to the production capa- 
bilities of the country and to the improvement of 
Guatemala's socioeconomic conditions and the people's 
overall cultural outlook. 

Private education is governed by the principle of 
academic freedom, but must follow official plans and 
programs in order to obtain official recognition for its 
courses. 

Teaching methods are suggested and supervised by 
the Ministry of Education through circulars, short 
courses, and instruction organized by educational super- 
visors. School texts have to be approved by the technical 
council in order to appear in the official lists; teachers 
can, however, expand this bibliography as long as the 
selected titles are in line with prevailing legislation and 
the educational policy outlined by the state. 

In San Carlos National University, the curriculum for 
the various professional careers are developed by ad 
hoc commissions and must be approved by the Higher 
University Council on the basis of reports submitted by 
specialists. The curricula for professional careers in 
the private universities are proposed by the respective 
academic units and presented to the Council for Private 
Higher Education, at which the minister of education 


presides. 


5 Examinations, Promotion and Certification 


Legislation has established that evaluation should be a 
systematic and permanent process. It aims to establish 
the quantitative and qualitative value of education and 
is carried out in specified periods of the school year 
(which consists of 10 months’ teaching activities, with a 
minimum of 180 effective school days, plus holidays). 
Examinations in preprimary, primary, and secondary 
schools are held twice a year, at the end of the first and 
second semesters; the latter examination determines 
promotion to the following grade. : 

Study certificates are awarded by the directors of the 
educational centers and state the marks obtained in 
the respective evaluation reports. The accreditation of 
studies and diplomas in the nonformal sector is carried 
out by the respective general directorates. The quali- 
fications obtained at the secondary stage of diversified 
studies, as teachers, skilled accountants, high-school 
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inues to be an issue of debate, for nationalist- 
inclined local teachers believe that the children of the 
West Indies should be taught in Creole instead of in 
French, since they believe French alienates children 
from their heritage. For many political activists who 
wish the islands to become independent, “the destiny 
of Creole is linked to the future development of the 
(West Indian) people” (Lucrece in Burton 1978 p. 35). 


4. Supply of Personnel 


In the French West Indies, most primary and secondary 
teachers are recruited and trained in the islands. 
Teacher education is provided at teacher-training col- 
leges (Ecoles normales) located in both Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. In order to upgrade experienced teachers’ 
knowledge of child development and methods of 
instruction, the governments provide special funds to 


support both short-term and long-term inservice 
courses. 


5. Future Prospects 


As noted earlier, the structure of the educational sys- 
tems of Guadeloupe and Martinique is essentially the 
same as that of France, with very little adaptation to the 
special needs and conditions of West Indians. Limited 
funds and a shortage of highly qualified personnel stand 
as major obstacles to effecting educational change. A 
further barrier to change is the attitude of the “depart- 


comfortable with the curricula imported from the 
ky 4 West Indians who consider iari 
"independentists" are striving to liberate the ee 
politically and culturally from such heavy dependen z 
on France. Unless such antidepartmentalists can je e 
their political goals and thus gain control over pec imi 
about educational structure and purpose, it is unlike d 
that significant changes will occur in the educationa 
systems in the foreseeable future. 
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C. González Orellana 


Guatemala is the northernmost of the Ce: 
republics, bordering on Mexico in the 
the Gulf of Mexico, Honduras, and El 
east; and the Pacific Ocean in the sout! 
area of 108,889 square kilometers (42,031 Square miles), 

In 1980, the country had a population of 7.2 million, 
The most important cities are Guatemala City (the 
capital) with 800,000 inhabitants, followed by Que- 
zaltenango, Escuintla, Chiquimula, and Puerto Barrios, 
Average population density is 67 inhabitants per square 
kilometer. Of the total population, 39 percent are classi- 
fied as urban, and the rest as rural. Annual demographic 
growth is estimated at 2.9 percent, and the birth rate at 
9.2 per 1,000 inhabitants (1978). Infant mortality is 
high: of every 1,000 live births, 69.2 children die. The 
average life expectancy is 57 years. 

More than 20 languages are s 
nacular languages of the Maya- 
have been classified by the 
Guatemala into seven grou 
Mam, Pocoman, Chol, Maya, 
Kekchi. These languages are 


ntral American 
north and west; 
Salvador in the 
h. It has a land 


poken, principally ver- 
Quechés groups. These 
Indigenous Institute of 
ps, as follows: Quiché, 
Caribbean, and Spanish- 
spoken by 44 percent 
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poverty-strick i 
Although agriculture is the dominant activity, m 
growing e has been given to mining, " 
example, nickel, and drilling for oil, which has HS 
in the diminished Output of other economic sectors: 
tm has been an oil-exporting country wm 
» When its first load of 120,000 barrels of crude 9! 
Was sent to the United States Q 
à president and a vice president. em 
Ment’s executive branch, a re di 
"BIOS With 61 deputies, and a judic 
branch comprising the Supreme Court and its respectiva 
Ons. Public administration is x 
nistries, each with a general director? = 
Departmental Sovernment is exercised by department? 
g onors appointed by the executive, and municip# 
authority is entrusted to popularly elected mayors- 
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Guatemala, there are 326 municipalities, 28 cities. 29 
towns, 266 villages, 2.486 small villages, and 4,400 
hamlets. 

In 1982. Guatemala suffered a social, economic, and 
political crisis fueled by ideological, political, and mili- 
tary conflicts. These seem to have originated in the need 
for socioeconomic change to increase social welfare and 
promote respect for human rights. As of March 23, 
1982, the 1965 (Republican) Constitution was sus- 
pended as a result of a coup d'état. 

The objectives of the national educational system are 
set out in the laws of the republic. The 1965 Constitution 
stated that the main aims of education were overall 
personality development, physical and spiritual im- 
provement, the development of the citizen's sense of 
individual responsibility, the civic progress of the 
People, and the inculcation of patriotism and respect 
for human rights. The family is the source of education 
and parents have the right to choose the education their 
Children will receive. 

The National Education Law passed on December 1, 
1976 referred to the need to base education on scientific, 
cultural, and technological principles which prepare 
Students for productive work, give them access to other 
levels of cultural and national life. and help them to live 
harmoniously with others and to promote community 
improvement. The state was to create, maintain, and 
augment basic vocational education centers and make 


education "polytechnical." 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


Educational standards in Guatemala are low. Some 90 
ME of the labor force have not completed primary 
School a 0.8 percent have received university 
edatia 180, oer were 482,466 children in the 
>- to 6-year age group. Only 10 percent of these children 
attended preschool. and the majority of these lived in 
the capital city. The 7- to 14-year age group numbered 
1,600,000 persons. of whom only 50 percent attended 
State or private primary schools. The 15- to 18-year 
group numbered 985.360. only 18 percent of whom 
attended educational institutions. In higher education, 
the problem is even greater: out of 800,000 young 
People between the ages of 19 and 24, only 6 percent 
attended higher education institutions. Other edu- 
cational and cultural problems are “monolinguism, 
affecting more than half the Indian population, and the 
illiteracy of 80 percent of the rural population. . 
School education consists of general basic education 
(9 grades) and diversified education (3 to 4 grades). The 
Tst stage consists of kindergarten and the first four 
Brades of primary school. The second stage consists of 
Brades 5 and 6 of primary and grades 1-3 of the general 
Culture cycle of secondary education. The third stage 
Comprises grades 1-3 of diversified secondary edu- 
Cation, . 
Preprimary education aims at preparing pupils for 
entry into the primary-education cycle. Primary edu- 


cation attempts to provide pupils with the basic skills 
and other requirements to develop an integrated per- 
sonality and to help them adapt satisfactorily to urban 
social life. A further activity, which forms an important 
part of basic general education, is the teaching of Span- 
ish to indigenous monolingual communities so as to 
facilitate their social integration. Both stages of secon- 
dary education aim at producing high-school graduates, 
teachers, intermediate technicians, trainee accountants, 
etc. 

Higher education is provided chiefly by the country’s 
universities. San Carlos National University is auton- 
omous and functions according to its own statutes. Four 
private universities exist whose statutes and other regu- 
lating principles must be approved by the Council of 
Private Higher Education. It is responsible to the Min- 
istry of Education and is integrated by representatives 
of the universities, including the state university. San 
Carlos National University has 10 faculties, 4 schools, 
which are independent of the faculties, and 8 regional 
centers for the training of intermediate-level tech- 
nicians. Each faculty has schools, departments. and 
research programs. The centrally run Institute of Econ- 
omic and Social Research and Institute for Educational 
Research and Improvement also exist. 

Figure 1 presents enrollments at the various levels of 
education for the period 1965 to 1980. 

Nonformal education is relatively new in Guatemala. 
Its aim is to provide for all types of educational activity 
outside the school sector. It comprises four units: for 
unskilled workers, semiskilled workers, skilled workers 
and intermediate-level technicians, and highly skilled 
workers. Among nonformal educational programs oper- 
ating in Guatemala, the following are outstanding: 


(a) the Technical Institute of Training and Productivity 
(INTECAP), which trains staff for the development of 
the industrial, commercial, agricultural, and service 
sectors, according to the country's established 


Thousands of students 
8588 
T A A.: 
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Figure 1 . 
Enrollments at different educational levels, 1965-80 
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graduates, and so on, are awarded by the Ministry of 
Education. The conferring of professional titles and 
degrees at San Carlos National University and in the 
private universities is the responsibility of the rectors of 
those institutions. 


6. Educational Research 


Educational research in the proper sense is not very 
developed in Guatemala. Investigations are carried out 
by the Sectorial Unit of Educational Planning and 
Research, whose work relates to curricular devel- 
opment, the improvement of teaching, and the rational 
use of existing financial, material, and human resources. 
San Carlos University has an Institute of Educational 
Research and Improvement (IME), which undertakes 
research into the national educational System and the 
improvement of teaching by means of programs of 
teacher training. Research into higher education is car- 
ried out by the University Planning Commission, which 
is also a branch of San Carlos National University. 


7. Major Problems 


The principal problems t 


o be faced in the next 20 years 
are the following: 


(a) expansion of the national educational system, 
mainly at the preprimary and primary levels; 


(b) development of a Strategy that will tackle the prob- 
lem of the education of the nonhispanicized mono- 
lingual population; 

(c) reduction of the present levels of illiteracy, 
in the rural areas and among indigenous pe 


(d) achievement of a balance between 
productive work and the overall de 
pupils’ personalities; 


mainly 
oples; 

education for 
velopment of 


(e) improvement of the quality of teaching to ees 
a scientific focus in the study of reality and ipe P 
a critical and creative attitude in the pupil; an 


(f) development of new forms of education to expand 


n ule r 
the educational system in a democratic and popula 
direction. 
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Guinea 


C. M. Michel and I. M. Maimbolwa. 


The Popular and Revolutiona 
situated on the west coast of 
and Liberia to the south, Sen 
and the Ivory Coast to the eas 
Guinea was one of the first 
independence when it achieved self-rule in 1958, 

The land extends over 246,050 Square kilometers 
(94.975 square miles) with a population in the early 
1980s exceeding 5.3 million people and increasing b 
2.6 percent annually (United States Central Intelligence 
Agency 1982 p. 93). In 1984, the population was 5.579 
million (Europa 1986). The populace is composed of 
three major ethnic groups (the Fulani, Malinke, and 


ty Republic of Guinea is 
Africa, with Sierra Leone 
egal to the north, and Mali 
t. A former French colony, 
African territories to gain 
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Susu) and 15 mino; trib ing eight languages, 
though French continues M ps d official nationa 
tongue. In terms of religious affiliation, 75 percent © 
the people are Moslem, nearly 25 percent are animist, 
$ i th ent are Christian (Nelson et al. 19 
In a climate ranging from tropical to subtropical and 
marked by distinct wet and dry seasons, Guinea's eco” 
omic base is agricultural, with farming the occupation 
of more than 80 percent of the labor force. Despite 
potential mineral wealth (particularly bauxite). m 
nation remains among the world's poorest countries: 
with an annual income of Us$270 per capita (Unite 


an 1 perc 


Guinea 


States Central Intelligence Agency 1982 p. 94). Until 
1975, the Soviet Union was the country's most consistent 
ally, but since that time Western countries and African 
neighbors have also provided economic and technical 
assistance. 

The nation’s weak economic base has meant that few 
funds have been available for developing an educational 
system truly suited to the people's needs. By the early 
1980s, only 5 to 10 percent of the population were 
literate.” 


1. The Structure of Schooling, Enrollment, and 
Curricula 


French missionaries opened the first schools in the mid- 
nineteenth century, but it was only at the beginning 
of the twentieth century that the colonial government 
became seriously interested in extending educational 
Opportunities in French Guinea. Even then, the devel- 
opment of schools remained limited, so that most of the 
Populace was unschooled by midcentury. However, it 
should be noted that education is free at every level. 
Primary education, beginning at seven years of age and 
lasting for six years, is officially compulsory. 

Since the nation achieved independence in 1958, 
enrollments have increased in both primary and secon- 
dary schools. Primary enrollments grew twofold 
between 1958 and 1972 (92.500 to 184,000) and then 
increased by an additional 48 percent between 1972 and 
1978 (to 272,000). By the 1980s, an estimated 80 percent 
Of children of primary-school age were in school, so that 
the Prospect of increasing literacy over the coming years 
appeared far brighter than it had in the past (Europa 
1982 pp. 420, 426). Secondary-school enrollments rose 
at an even higher rate, from 2,600 students in 1958 to 
71,000 by 1972 (Nelson et al. 1975 p. 136). By 1979, the 
Number of secondary schools had reached 346 and the 
Student enrollment 106.000 (Europa 1982 p. 426). How- 
ever, it has been reported that enrollment at both pri- 
ani and secondary schools decreased respectively to 
257.547 and 89.900 in 1982 (Europa 1986). Estimated 


enrollment at primary schools in 1980 was equivalent to 


only 33 percent of the relevant age group (44 percent 
9f boys and 27 percent of girls). In 1980 the enrollment 
at Secondary schools was estimated at 16 percent of the 
en age group (23 percent of boys and 9 percent of 
lr S). 

Pupils who pass a state examination at the end of the 
Wer-secondary school are awarded a brevet certificate. 
Ose passing the examination at the close of the upper- 
Secondary school are awarded a baccalauréat diploma 
(ae may apply for admission to higher education insti- 
tutions, By 1974, candidates for the baccalauréat had 
reached nearly 7.300 annually and have continued to 
crease since that time. 

, The curriculum for primary education covers 11 sub- 
Jects—French language. regional language. history, 
&eography, arithmetic, natural science. drawing, music, 
wing, physical education, and civics, the last focusing 


lo 


on contributions to community life, including such direct 
activities as street cleaning and tree planting (Nelson 
et al. 1975 p. 137). The introduction of indigenous 
languages in the primary schools since 1970 has been 
aimed at increasing young people’s literacy in their 
native tongues. Under the six-year transitional edu- 
cation plan, announced in June 1984, political education 
was eliminated and French was adopted as the language 
of instruction in schools. Teaching of the eight national 
languages was to continue, however. Private schools 
were legalized in 1984, after 23 years of being banned 
under the regime of the late President Sekou Touré 
(Europa 1986). 

The lower-secondary-school curriculum, totaling 720 
hours of study each school year. includes French, 
regional languages, history, geography, science, math- 
ematics, accounting, and some basic teaching tech- 
niques. The upper-secondary program covers the same 
general-education areas as the lower-secondary cur- 
riculum, plus specialized training. Curriculum planners 
were seeking in the mid-1970s to achieve an ideal ratio 
of 40 percent general courses, 20 percent technical 
training, and 40 percent practical activities (Nelson et 
al. 1975 p. 138). 

Vocational training in agriculture in Guinea has a 
history going back to 1933, when French authorities 
opened an agricultural school at Tolo. But the most 
prominent development in the vocational field has come 
mainly in recent years. By the early 1970s, intensive 
technical training, other than that included in the regular 
secondary schools, was offered in 10 technical insti- 
tutions called écoles professionnelles, half of them 
located in Conakry. The program has included studies 
in art, the trades, health (for training paramedical per- 
sonnel), and commercial and secretarial subjects. In 
1972, students attending technical schools numbere¢ 
2.311, of whom 681 were female, with enrollments since 
that time increasing substantially. In the vocationa 
schools, as in all of the nation’s educational institutions. 
an effort is made to link studies closely to the daily 
needs of the society, so that practical experience i 
combined with professional knowledge (Europa 198: 
p. 420). In 1982 attendance was around 2,900 (UNESCC 
1984). 

The reduction of adult illiteracy has been one of th 
chief aims of educational reforms since independence 
In 1968, the government initiated a campaign to brin 
about widespread literacy as soon as possible, with th 
program accelerated in 1973, when the nation’s highe 
education council decreed that every urban and rur: 
classroom was to be used for adult literacy course 
taught by the classroom teachers. In 1983, adult literac 
was estimated at 48 percent (Europa 1986). an 

By the mid-1970s, Guinea’s higher education faciliti 
consisted of two institutes. the Gamal Abdel Nass 
Polytechnic in Conakry and the Julius Nyerere Pol 
technic in Kankan. The construction of the Conak 

institute had begun in 1960 with assistance from t| 
Soviet Union. By 1974, the institute was composed 
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13 schools and faculties, including those of medicine 
and pharmacy. The institute’s higher school of adminis- 
tration offered a five-year program in such fields as 
accounting, finance, economic planning, and Statistics, 
with the final year devoted to research and thesis 
ne institute at Kankan started as a teacher-training 
college in 1962 and was later raised to university status. 
Its main function is still to prepare secondary-school 
teachers. First- and second-year students, in addition 
to attending academic classes, engage in agricultural 
production. In their third year, they teach part-time in 
local secondary schools, and during the fifth year they 
teach full-time. : 
Entrance to both polytechnic institutes requires a 
baccalauréat diploma and passing of an entrance exam- 
ination that was introduced in 1965. Enrollment in the 
two schools increased from less than 70 in 1962 to 
over 2,900 in 1972. In 1982, regular university students 
totalled 5,000 whereas the number of students attending 


other institutions of higher education reached 7,000 
(Europa 1986). 


Some students travel 
education. And the govern 
students’ commitment to 


abroad for their higher 
ment, in an effort to maintain 
the nation's political phil- 
osophy, requires that returning students, together with 
those who have completed their university studies in 
Guinea, participate in a postgraduate seminar in party 
ideology. But university education in Guinea is often 


interrupted for periods of practical experience in the 
chosen field. 


2. Administration and Finance 


The administration and financin 
cational system falls under the do 
culture, but direct responsibility 
between two subordinate mini 
head the Ministry of Preuniver. 


eracy and the Ministry of Higher Education and Scien- 
tific Research. Regional education Offices are headed 
by school inspectors responsible for their region's pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Each inspector is in charge 
of subordinates who supervise primary- and lower-sec- 
ondary-school programs and teaching methods. 
Although primary-school inspection is the task of 
regional offices, upper-secondary-school supervision is 
directed from the capital city, Conakry. 

The funding of teachers’ salaries and school supplies 
is provided mostly by the national government. Local 
communities participate in the construction of primary 
schools by contributing labor, while the construction of 
secondary and higher education institutions has been 


financed largely by funds from Overseas. The main- 
tenance of facilities in highe 


T education is paid for by 
the national government, whereas regional Offices are 
responsible for primary- 


and secondary-school main- 
tenance. In 1978, the current expenditure in education 


g of Guinea’s edu- 
main of education and 
for Schooling is divided 
sters, who Tespectively 
sity Education and Lit- 
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as a percentage of government expenditure was 17 
percent (UNESCO 1984). 


3. Teacher Training 


Despite the rapid increase in numbers of teachers Ma 
independence, Guinea continues to experience the P 
shortage of properly trained instructors that many dev 
oping nations face. 

PA the mid-1970s, teachers for primary schools Hes 
trained at four primary normal schools in Daba ies 
Koga, Pita, and Gueckedou, serving the nation's zu 
regions. Two more advanced schools were locate ds 
Faranah and Macenta. Normal schools have i pom 
policy of accepting ninth-grade graduates for the x. 
year program, though a move was initiated in the m x 
1970s to make completion of grade 11 the eco 
requirement. The more advanced schools had a Fact 
10 entrance requirement for the three-year traini 

rogram. 

li As noted above, most secondary-school teachers bi 
trained at the Julius Nyerere Polytechnic with the Gam A 
Abdel Nasser Polytechnic also training some. lly 
the mid-1970s, two additional institutions spen 
intended for preparing secondary teachers were to a 
constructed at Kindia and Labe. Part of the iode eri 
both primary and secondary teachers has resulted bs in 
people leaving the profession for better paying JO In 
other sectors of the economy or outside of Gu t 
1982, the various teacher-training institutions had o 
8,000 students (Europa 1986). , tab- 
Instructors for Guinea's higher education "ar 
lishment are mainly recruited from among the Mente 
of the country’s own higher learning institutions. an 
there have been substantial numbers of Europeans 


the polytechnic staffs, they are gradually being replace 
by qualified Guineans. 


4. Major Problems 
Two of the most obv 
educators are those 
population and of 
plans aimed at furni 


jon’s 
ious challenges facing the ere 
of raising the literacy level kb 
implementing educational-re u- 
1 s trnishing all children a primary e2 
cation and training the kinds of specialists require’, 
fulfill the country's Personnel needs. Accomplishing 
these aims will require far more well-trained education 
personnel as well as the Substantial funding require". s 
attract such specialists and provide the modern faciliti? 
necessary for Carrying such a program to completion’ 
In view of the nation’s financial difficulties and the P2 
inability of the educational profession to attract a? 
retain able teachers and administrators, it will likely 
a long time before the Nation’s educational aims 27 
achieved. After the coup d'état of 1984 ministers visit 
France to seek assistance, particularly in educatio 
(Europa 1986 P. 489), in an attempt to solve the sid 
problems they were confronted with. 
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Guinea-Bissau 
P. Sonko-Godwin 


Guinea-Bissau, formerly known as Portuguese Guinea, 
is located on the west coast of Africa, bounded on the 
north by the Republic of Senegal and on the west by 
the Republic of Guinea. Compared to other African 
nations, Guinea-Bissau is small, with an estimated 
population of 800,000 on a land area of 36,116 square 
kilometers (13,944 square miles). 

. The ethnic groups that make up the population 
include the Balantes, Mandjak, Fula, Mandinkas, 
Pepel, and others, with each of the larger groups varying 
in number from 15,000 to 35,000 members. This ethnic 
diversity has had important implications for education 
In terms of providing equal opportunities for schooling 
to all and of the choice of a language of instruction in 
the schools. 

Historically, as a Portuguese colony ruled in com- 
bination with the Cape Verde Islands off the African 
coast, Guinea-Bissau had a low rate of literacy and 
education. The colony was used as a source of labor 
and raw materials by the Portuguese, and the country’s 
economic infrastructure was poorly developed. By 1950, 
there were still very few roads, no railroad, and no 
industries. In the mid-twentieth century, political unrest 
On the part of the indigenous population was suppressed 

Y the colonial military forces, only to stimulate the 
formation of an indigenous opposition African Inde- 
Pendence Party, known as the PAIGC (Partido Africano 
da Independencio da Guine € Cabo Verde). A lengthy 
armed Struggle ensued between Portuguese army units 
and PAIGC forces, eventuating in 1974 in independence 
for the nation under the PAIGC, which continued in 
Power into the 1980s. . ; 

Since obtaining independence, the Guinea-Bissau 
government has sought to diversify the economy beyond 
the production of groundnuts and rice as the principal 
€xport items. Cotton was first exported in 1979, and 
there have been recent increases in the yield of tobacco, 
fruits, coffee, sugar, beans, maize, and casava. The 
Country is seeking to become self-sufficient in food 
Production, though the efforts have been periodically 

Tustrated by erratic climatic conditions, including 

TOughts, The nation's educational system is expected 
9 help improve economic conditions and to provide the 
types of personnel needed for a socially enlightened 
Polity and a labor force suitable for economic 

velopment. 


1. Educational Background 


Under Portuguese colonialism, education was in the 
hands of missionaries, who followed the government's 
policy of assimilation, that is, of having a small minority 
of the indigenous peoples assimilated into European 
culture through Portuguese-style schooling in the Portu- 
guese language. This minority could hold low-level posi- 
tions in the colonial administrative structure. By 1950, 
only 2 percent of the African population had acquired 
rudimentary schooling, and this was of a variety focusing 
on European rather than African culture. 

The PAIGC forces in the 1960s not only adopted a goal 
of gaining political independence for the indigenous 
peoples but also of expanding education. The edu- 
cational task proved particularly difficult, in view of the 
shortage of educated Africans and the lack of instruc- 
tional materials. By 1967, the PAIGC controlled 60 per- 
cent of the country and was under continual attack by 
the Portuguese Army, yet the party’s educational effort 
continued. The PAIGC set up “bush schools” for children 
between the ages of 6 and 11, offering four years of 
primary education, after which students might transfer 
to three-year upper-grade pilot schools in neighboring 
Senegal or Guinea. By 1970 the 157 Guinea-Bissau bush 
schools enrolled 23,000 children. 

Since there were no opportunities locally for more 
advanced schooling beyond the pilot schools, students 
who chose to go beyond basic education had to pur- 
sue advanced studies in such nations as Cuba, the 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and the German Democratic 
Republic. f i 

During the 1960s and early 1970s, it was also obliga- 
tory for all members of the armed forces to participate In 
some form of education. Also, several boarding schools 
were set up for orphans and for children whose parents 
were engaged in fighting against the colonial army. 

By 1973, the year before full independence was 
obtained, the PAIGC reported that illiteracy had been 
reduced from its earlier figure of over 95 percent to a 
current 71.6 percent, with more women (84.6 percent) 
than men (58.5 percent) still unable to read and write 
(UNESCO 1981 pp. 1-19). Furthermore, there were 422 
students in higher education institutions abroad; 
35 African students had by then earned university 
degrees under the party's program as compared 
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to only 14 graduates by 1960 under the Portuguese 
administration. 

The aims of education of the new government at the 
time of independence in 1974 included the elimination 
of illiteracy, the establishment of free compulsory edu- 
cation, and the training of the technical and professional 
cadres required for political and economic progress. 
The government also intended to develop indigenous 
languages and the Creole (a Cape-Verdian variety of 
Portuguese) that is widely spoken in Guinea-Bissau. 
The need for devising suitable written forms of these 
languages was emphasized. Plans were also laid for 
developing secondary and technical schools and a uni- 
versity. But by the early 1980s these goals had been 
only partially achieved. 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


Although the law states that primary schooling is com- 
pulsory for all children aged 7 to 14, the country has 
been unable to implement the law completely because of 
a shortage of qualified teachers, classrooms, equipment, 
and transportation facilities. By 1979, Guinea-Bissau 
had only 3,300 kilometers (2,051 miles) of roads, with 
only 540 kilometers (336 miles) hard-surfaced (Europa 
1981 p. 431). Moreover, the lack of school buses or 
alternative forms of transport meant that many children 
could not readily reach a school from their homes. 

A further barrier to universal schooling has been 
parental attitudes. With over 70 percent of the popu- 
lation still illiterate, and with an agricultural economy 
that depends chiefly on human labor rather than 
machines, many parents prefer to have their children 
help in the fields rather than spend their days in school. 

In terms of overall structure, the school system was 
conceived at the time of independence to consist of a 
preschool level followed by a six-year primary level, 
three-year intermediate level, and two-year upper- 
secondary level. In practice, however, postprimary edu- 
cation assumes a slightly different pattern which is 
still a substantial advance over the four-year plus two- 
year structure of the bush-school system prior to 
independence. 

Currently, preschool opportunities in the country are 
still very limited. In 1970, three privately operated 
kindergartens enrolled 217 children. By 1979, there 
were five preschools attended by 384 children (174 girls, 
210 boys), with 88 percent of the teachers female and 
12 percent male. 

The nation’s primary schools, which children enter at 
the age of six, numbered 261 in 1970 with an enrollment 
of 27,974 pupils and 6,161 teachers, for a teacher/pupil 
ratio of 1:45. Over the ensuing decade, enrollments 
steadily rose until in 1979 there were 76,709 pupils in 
704 schools, with 79 percent of the pupils male and 21 
percent female. There were 3,102 teachers by 1979, 
making a teacher/pupil ratio of 1:33. 

At the end of the six-year primary school, graduates 
may enter a form of secondary schooling. Postprimary 
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schooling is of two types: (a) a general-secondary stream 
consisting of a three-year junior level and two- to d 
year senior level and (b) three-year ee à 
programs. The purpose of the junior level of the general 
secondary stream is to improve students vere 
skills, to acquaint them with technological princip es, 
and to inculcate in them the urgent need for pes 
development. Following the junior high, students enter 
specialized institutions for a two- to four-year Die a 
in nursing, agronomy, the social sciences, or teac P 
training. In the three-year postprimary vocational us 
grams, students are trained as primary-school teacher: : 
nurses, field workers, and clerks for governmen 
departments. . d- 
In 1970, there were 4,215 pupils enrolled in all secon 
level schools, with 77 percent in general Ce 
percent in teacher training, and 14 percent In ne 
remaining schools. Enrollments fluctuated over the k : 
eight years, reaching 5,371 by 1977 with 91 pen 
the students in general studies, 7 percent in Ie TA 
training, and 1 percent in other programs. After dem 
there was a decline to a low of 4,256 in all Lo dem > 
schools by 1978. At the same time, the perenta 
females in school declined, so that by 1979 on en 
percent of all secondary-school students were pex 
making up only 18 percent of the enrollment in ce m 
studies, 8 percent in teacher training, and 13 per 
other programs (UNESCO 1981 pp. 111-72). " 
In addition to the formal schooling structures hè 
government of Guinea-Bissau has, since the pot 0s. 
armed struggle against the Portuguese in the E rera) 
conducted a continuing campaign to increase © 
among the adult population. . 
The country has no tertiary-level educati 
tutions. Secondary-school graduates who wis 
tinue their studies must travel abroad for 
education, mainly to Cuba, Portugal, the Soviet si 
and neighboring African countries. Students who ni 
abroad usually return to serve in Guinea-Biss types 
medical doctors, engineers, teachers, and other 
of professionals. 


the 


onal inst" 
h to con 
higher 
Union: 


3. Administration and Finance 


: as 
Since the nation achieved independence, education fo! 
been the responsibility of a Commissariat of Stå ister 
National Education and Culture, headed by à m clude 
of education. The six departments of this agency ndar} 
three which are directly in charge of primary, seco” 
and adult education respectively. increasi e 
Public expenditure on education has been inet pent 
each year. In 1970, the Portuguese government " 55 
17,020,000 escudos on education, which was à jer 
percent of the national budget. By 1978, e: catio? 
independent government, the expenditure on € - aid). 
had risen to 270,684,000 escudos (including pore iment 
which represented 19.1 percent of the total gover’ get 
budget. The largest segment of the education 
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was spent on salaries and teachers’ benefits (55.4 
percent), with the rest divided among scholarships (33.6 
Percent), administrative expenses (6.3 percent), and 
miscellaneous items. 


4. Curriculum Development and Supply of 
Personnel 


During the years of struggle for independence, the 
curriculum of the bush schools was limited to simple 
reading, writing, and arithmetic and to topics directly 
concerned with the drive for independence, such 
as African culture and methods of land cultivation. 
Elementary- and secondary-school textbooks impor- 
ted from Senegal and Guinea were translated into 
Portuguese for primary and pilot schools. 

Since independence, the government has sought to 
develop curricula suited to the needs of the country. 
For example, courses have been developed in such areas 
as basic education, carpentry, and mechanics. 

The language of instruction in the school system 
Continues to be Portuguese. There was a brief period 
Of experimentation in 1968-69 with the instructional use 
9f the Creole popular in Guinea-Bissau and in the Cape 
Verde Islands. However, the difficulties of developing 
Creole to serve as the regular instructional medium 
Proved too great. Some efforts have also been made to 
develop the languages of the nation's various ethnic 
Broups, 

Over the years Guinea-Bissau has faced a problem of 
Tecruiting enough capable teachers for both primary 
and secondary schools. The nation's teacher-training 
Schools regularly provide graduates to help meet the 


demand for teachers in both urban and rural primary 
schools, but the need continues to be great. Secondary 
technical and vocational schools are staffed mainly by 
Guinea-Bissau nationals trained abroad. 


5. Major Problems 


The major problems facing the educational system of 
Guinea-Bissau in the 1980s and 1990s are the eradication 
of illiteracy and the establishment of free compulsory 
primary education for all. The country has not yet 
been able to implement the compulsory schooling law 
completely due to the shortage of qualified teachers, 
classrooms, equipment, and transportation facilities. In 
addition, the government has plans to develop secon- 
dary and technical schools and a university for the 
training of the technical and professional cadres 
required for economic and political progress. Some 
improvements have been achieved in the educational 
system since independence in 1974 but there is still a 
long way to go. 
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Guyana 
N. K. Samaroo 


l a, the Republic of Guyana is 
cated theastern coast of South America. 
y Ao dene oximately 216,000 square 


| has a land area of appr J squa 
kilometers (83,000 square miles), but in spite of its size 


Percent of Guyana’s population live on the coast in 
n area of approximately 


Formerly British Guian 


Uyana has four main ecological zones: the narrow, 


Coastal plains; the hi 
Ntain region; and i 
uyana has often been referred to as the Land of 
any Waters” and “Land of Six Peoples”—the latter 
à ng a eu hemisři t ibe the mix of ethnic groups 
sought boui by European slavery and hid. 
Cept for the indigenous pop 
to 800.000, comparing six ethnic groups, Was eo 
me country between the sixteenth and ninetee 
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centuries primarily as slaves or, with the abolition of 
slavery in 1838, indentured servants to work on the 
sugar plantations. The present population comprises 
approximately 51.8 percent East Indians, 31.2 percent 
Negroes, 5 percent Amerindians, 0.8 percent Portu- 
guese, 0.5 percent Chinese, 0.3 percent Europeans, 
and 10.3 percent mixed (interracial) (Samaroo 1977). 
Historically, and primarily because of the nature of their 
arrival in British Guiana, a distinction is made between 
Portuguese and other Europeans (who are more fam- 
iliarly referred to as white). 

The population distribution is 3.7 persons per square 
kilometer (9.64 per square mile). During 1960-70, the 
annual population-growth rate was 2.46 percent. How- 
ever, since 1970 the rate has fallen to about 1 percent. 
The urbanization rate, which was 30.2 percent in 1965, 
rose to 33.3 percent in 1975 and will, it is projected, 


reach 46.6 percent by the year 2000. This increasing 
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urbanization has resulted from younger Guyanese (58.4 
percent of the population is under the age of 19) seeking 
employment in the already established towns, as well 
as the creation of new townships and the expansion of 
existing ones (Guyana, Ministry of Economic Devel- 
opment 1978). 

Agricultural workers, comprising about 30 percent of 
the employed population, are the largest occupational 
group in Guyana; workers in the public sector follow, 
comprising 20 percent; manufacturing employs 18 per- 
cent and commerce 14 percent. The labor force con- 
stitutes 55 percent of the population over the age of 14 
and about 30 percent of the labor force are unemployed. 

Education, an important adjunct of social class and 
certification, especially at university level, is the goal of 
every student. As a result, ethnic or color values are 
presumed not to rank high as indicators of social class. 

The first five-year economic plan went into effect in 
1966. Technical education was emphasized as the main 
thrust to improve and increase the technical skills the 
government thinks necessary to bring about meaningful 
development and change (Guyanan Development Plan 
1966). 

Three specific export-oriented subsectors of the econ- 
omy are currently of particular importance and are 
presented in Table 1. Since 1970, forestry, livestock 
production, fishing, and manufacturing have shown 
their potential export importance. Government controls 
about 80 percent of the natural economy; the remaining 
20 percent is shared by the private sector. 

Guyana is a “cooperative republic. 
independent country in 1966 under a 
with a 53-seat parliament on the We 
which had been elected in 1964, While previously elec- 
tions were held in districts or boroughs, beginning with 
the 1964 elections Guyana changed to a System of pro- 
portional representation (an exception rather than the 
rule both within and outside the Commonwealth), In 
1970, Guyana became à republic within the Com. 
monwealth with cooperativism as the main goal of econ- 
omic development. The president is the head of state. 
The prime minister, the principal assistant to the presi- 
dent, is the leader of government in parliament (the 
National Assembly). There are five vice Presidents, 
including the prime minister, who are government min- 
isters, and there are 30 other ministers. The leader of 


" It became an 
prime minister, 
Stminster model 


Table 1 
Main exports 1980 


Value 
Subsector (1978 c$) Percentage 
Dried bauxite, calcinated 
aluminum, and aluminum 
hydrate 328,255 43.7 
Sugar, rum, and molasses 253,021 337 
Rice 95.983 12.7 
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the opposition in the National Assembly is referred to 
as the minority leader. : d 

In addition to the National Assembly, president, an 
cabinet there are two other supreme organs of are 
ment: (a) the National Congress of Local cc n 
Organs, which has the primary duty of ensuring. ae 
efficient management and development of the 10 eaten 
into which the country is divided; and (b) the ate 
Congress of the People, which consists of all mem " 
of the National Assembly and the National Lies Reque 
Local Organs and has the function of iy wee em 
making recommendations to the National Assembly 
government on any matter of public interest. _ c 

The Constitution asserts the right of every aeg 
free education, as well as equal rights for men inst 
women, making all forms of discrimination aga 
women on the basis of sex illegal. 


I. Goals of the Educational System 


The educational system is expected to prepare y 
who will understand and appreciate the peche 
cumstances of Guyana and their roles in that Si o 
ment. The system is geared to (a) the inculca itegies 
patterns of human behavior which support Stra lyo 
determined for national development; (b) the pi 
academic training relevant to the wide range d social 
pational skills necessary for the economic ee of the 
development of Guyana; and (c) the jose a identify 
school population in community schemes whic i an 

job opportunities and job needs in the rural, ». Ministry 
hinterland areas in which they live (Guyana. 

of Education 1968). 


ens 
cif- 


, 3 tion 
2. General Structure and Size of the Educa 


Effort 


2.1 Formal Education 


" wn 
The structure of formal education in Guyana i5 isor 
in Fig. 1. Elementary education has been COMP yer 
by law since 1876. In 1976, one century later, the Fo uni- 
ment made education free from nursery school eo 
versity. Children enter nursery school at the ap tering 
two years there before sa grade 
they remain for six years through 
6, before entering Secondary school by selection ssEE)- 
s Entrance Examinations 


1 a 
l, general Secondary school, and multilatert ary 
ools. Entry to them from ae ary 
€ grades obtained at the i om o 
xaminations. Graduation iT of the 
School to another is by Y dent 
Proficiency Examination. ol or P5 
O a general secondary scho scho?! 
accepted by the Industrial Training Center. th d 
of home economics, or for a two-year cours? 
School of agriculture, 
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(6 years) 
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Figure 1 


tructure of the educational system 1981 


Preprimary 
*ducation 


Access to tertiary education is by way of the Carib- 
ean Examination Council Examinations (CXC) which 
are either basic or general, andthe University of London 
eneral Certificate of Education Ordinary (O°) and 
dvanced (A’) level examinations. Students can then 
enter the technical institutes, teacher training for pri- 
Mary or secondary schools, the University of Guyana, 
Or universities abroad for study areas not offered in 


Table 2 
YPes of school by age and enrollment 1980 


Enrollment as % 


Age group Type of school of age group 
B 
si Nursery 39.18 
12. 2 Primary 78.61 
lord Secondary 59.65 

ia Tertiary 0.87 


135 
120 


Thousands of students 
n = 
$6848 8 


a 


o 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 
Year 


Figure 2 
Primary-school enrollment 1940-80 


Guyana. Enrollment at different levels of the system is 
shown in Table 2 and Figs. 2 and 3. 


2.2 Nonformal Education 

Nonformal education is synonymous with adult 
education. It is mainly administered by the Ministry of 
Higher Education, although programs are conducted 
formally by the extension services of the Ministries 
of Agriculture, Health, and Information and by some 
private agencies. With compulsory education estab- 
lished for over a century, the country is in the fortunate 
position of possessing a literacy rate of about 90 percent, 
so that illiteracy and innumeracy are not pressing adult 
education problems. Essentially, the goals of nonformal 
education, which takes only 0.15 percent of the annual 
national budget, are similar to those of the formal 
educational system. 
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Figure 3 
Secondary-school enrollment 1940-80 
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Minister of Education 
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Figure 4 
Administrative and supervisory structure of schooling 


3. Administration and Finance 


All schools operate under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Education. As illustrated in Fig. 4, the present 
administrative and supervisory structure of schooling 
reflects the division into preprimary, primary, and 
secondary schools. Education is centrally controlled, 
but recently the country has been divided into 10 
regions, thereby allowing for local supervision. The 
University of Guyana has a Statutory board to which it 
is responsible, but the Ministry of Higher Education 
has overall control of the institution. 

Education in Guyana is the responsibility of the 
government. The unit cost (per student) for each level 
of education is: preprimary 6$45, primary G$150, secon- 
dary 6$280, university G$5,000, and nonformal G$25. 
The percentage allocation of the annual state budget for 


Table 3 
Existing and required personnel 1980 


education shows that preprimary obtains 0.95, primary 
4.01, secondary 3.26, higher (university) 1.25, and npn 
formal 0.15 percent (Guyana, Ministry of Educatio 
1980). 


4. Supply of Personnel 


All primary- and secondary-school teachers are trained 
in government training institutions over a Res bes 
three-year period respectively. Other gion s 
trained at the university or overseas. In the early 1 ee 
a restructuring of the courses offered at the teac al 
training institutions was introduced in order to t 
the quality of training. There were also plans to mp ae 
and upgrade entry qualifications at these i 
According to the government development plan ( The 
there exists a shortage of personnel at all een at 
level of staffing projected by the government n ani 
yet been met by 1980 (as shown in Table 3) ( da 
1976). Teacher-training institutions are the resp’ 
bility of the Ministry of Education. 


3. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


Under the Ministry of Education, the nationa Sng 
riculum development unit is responsible for deve tation 
curriculum while the national material impleme arts 
unit has responsibility for writing and producing i an 

ing materials; both emphasize government 804 tiona 
objectives which ensure their relevance to n2 com- 
priorities. Disseminated to regional curriculum each 
mittees, these materials are modified to suit tually 
region's needs. They are pilot tested and even cur- 
disseminated to schools within each region; hence: nce. 
riculum is not uniform nationwide. Since independe tra- 
the government has encouraged a move from T and 
ditional methods of memorization, rote reaal, con 
teacher-directed learning toward the methods © rive: 
cept formation, creative thinking, and pupil initi 


Projections of 


government 
Y development Additional 
Existing plan (1976) Bersonael 
Occupational groups personnel for 1980 requirement 
Primary-school teachers 4,606 5.100 
Secondary-school i in 
teachers 3,051 4,220 
Professional supervisory : po 
staff 312 5 
Administrative staff 150 20 "n 
Ancillary staff 2,045 2,250 ae 
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However, one of the chief problems in primary and 
secondary education is still the continuing use of the 
More traditional teaching methods. The major problem 
facing curriculum planners is the rapidly changing con- 
tent of subject areas and the growing range of knowl- 
edge children are required to obtain during their short 
School lives. 

Higher education faces the problem of relevance in 
terms of whether the subject areas offered by the uni- 
Versity equip graduates with the skills necessary for 
employment and the development of their country. The 
Ministry of Higher Education has embarked upon a 
Study of the needs of the government and private sectors 
in terms of jobs requiring university training. 


6. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


Within a given school, promotion from one grade to 
another is by teacher assessments of a student's per- 
formance in annual examinations in various subjects 
and the student's work during each term. However, 
entrance to secondary and tertiary institutions is based 
Upon nationwide examinations. 

Advancement to secondary school depends upon a 
Student’s national ranking on the Secondary Schools 
Entrance Examinations (SSEE). Students with the 
highest scores go to the most “prestigious” schools and 
those in the lower percentiles go to less "prestigious" 
Schools. At the end of secondary school, students may 
take the Secondary Schools Proficiency Examination 
Which allows admission to trade schools and other ter- 
tiary institutions (except university). For entry into a 
University (both locally and abroad), students take the 

Ondon General Certificate of Education at Ordinary 
and Advanced levels or the Caribbean Examination 

Ouncil Examinations (CXC). Thus certification facili- 
tates movement from one institution to another or to a 
Workplace, while promotion allows movement within 
SPecific institutions. p ur 

ne major problem with current examinations and 
Promotions is that the Secondary Schools Entrance 

Xamination is taken at 11 years with the attendant 
Problem of whether or not this is too early an age for 
Selection. Another problem is whether examinations 
should be continuous rather than periodic. The under- 
lying premise is that while certification can be useful to 
enable a graduate of one institution to enter another, 
It can be meaningless in the work situation, unless 
Employees have some involvement in deciding which 
Curriculum meets the terms of his employment. 


7. , 
: Educational Research 
Suyana, like most former colonial societies, suffers 
am the lack of a research orientation and there is a 
Paucity of research documentation prior to the 1960s. 
*vertheless. some research has been done since then, 
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especially by Guyanese educators overseas. Bacchus 
(1966, 1969a, 1969b, 1972) has done seminal work 
emphasizing the social, economic, and cultural factors 
of education in a “plural” society. Similarly, the works 
of Pollard (1965), Bentt (1971, 1974), and Baird (1971, 
1974), who are locally based, emphasize work structure, 
student attitudes, and early childhood development. 
Current research priorities are placed on remedial 
teaching methods, validation of the Secondary School 
Proficiency Examinations, and students as teachers. 


8. Major Problems 


Guyana, though independent, must be considered 
“backward” economically, especially when compared 
with the so-called developed nations. This gives rise to 
economic and social problems, especially in providing 
necessary facilities at all levels of schooling for the 
growing number of young (as well as older) Guyanese 
whose expectations are understandably high. Since the 
1960s, such problems are reflected in the need to re- 
organize the curriculum to meet the growing needs of 
Guyana in such areas as sciences, agriculture, and tech- 
nology. Further there is a shortage of teachers par- 
ticularly in these areas since skilled personnel prefer 
higher paying jobs elsewhere in the country or abroad. 

In spite of the government's attempts to meet these 
needs, its commitment to education is necessarily 
reflected in its fiscal allocations for both education and 
research. Concomitant with these problems are the 
meteoric rates of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, as well as a constant emigration of Guyanese since 
the 1960s. The constant exodus of skilled Guyanese 
over this period has created a void at every level of 
productivity, but especially at the level of potential 
educators. 

The major challenge for the government during the 
1980s and 1990s is to attract enough potential educators 
both overseas and locally, as well as to provide suitable 
employment for Guyanese who have already completed 
their primary, secondary, and in some cases, tertiary 
education. 
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Haiti 
G. Dorcely 


In the middle of the Caribbean area, the Republic of 
Haiti occupies the western part of the island that it 
shares with the Dominican Republic and covers 27,000 
square kilometers (10,420 square miles) inhabited by 
an estimated population of five million people. This 
represents a mean demographic density of 180 inhabi- 
tants per square kilometer. Such a demographic density 
is even higher when one considers that the relief of the 
country is essentially mountainous and the plains cover 
only 4,800 square kilometers (1,850 square miles). The 
natural rate of increase of the population is 2.3 percent 
but the actual rate is 1.9 percent if emigration is taken 
into account. 

The age-group distribution can be depicted as: up to 
15 years old, 30 percent; between 15 and 59 years old, 
53 percent; and over 60 years of age, 7.4 percent. 

Approximately 80 percent of the working population 
pursue agricultural activities but only 800,000 hectares 
of cultivable soil are available in the country. Although 
fishing and animal breeding are practiced by a great 
number of people, they are still rated as secondary 
activities compared with agriculture which is essentially 
one of subsistence because of drought, erosion, land 
parceling, and demographic pressure. Increasing num- 
bers of people are migrating to the urban areas in search 
of jobs in industry. 

While the industrial sector has had a remarkable 
development since 1970, chiefly because of direct 
foreign investments in assembling factories for reexport 
and the setting-up of a score of national industries, it is 
unable to absorb more than 10 percent of the available 
labour force. All in all, the industrial sector employs 
about 200,000 people. In the tertiary sector, the state is 
the biggest employer with its 30,000 civil servants. 

Such a precarious socioeconomic situation has reper- 
cussions on the educational System which reflects the 
state of the country's structural underdevelopment. 
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1. Structure of the Educational System 


At independence in 1804, the principle of free schooling 
was written into the Haitian Constitution. Primary zie’ 
cation is compulsory for children between 6 and 14 is dB 
of age, yet the rate of illiteracy nowadays amoun d 
75 to 80 percent, which speaks for an obvious siad 
of the Haitian educational system that encompasses 
Subsystems: formal and nonformal education. 


1.1 Formal Education 


The formal education subsystem is under the p 
Supervision of the National Education Departmen s. 
is composed of preschool education, primary-S¢ in- 
education, secondary-school education, technical trà 
ing, and university education. ilable 
Preschool education is optional and is aval? er 
exclusively from private urban schools to children habits 
6 years of age to permit them to acquire good jd 
and develop their sensorial faculties. Since it was In ec- 
duced in the early 1960s, it has developed in a ine 
tacular way in the urban area. Though it is inder is 
supervision of the National Education Department, ic 
subsystem has not yet been legally recognized, The 
makes it difficult to gather information about it. by 
same is true of the special type of training giv etally 
private institutions to the physically and men 
deficient. itled t 
Under the Cons ld state 


attend freely any public primary school, but ast een 
cannot meet the demand, private teaching has n in 
legally authorized. In 1980, the number of childre 


both public and private primary-school institutions 


K ears 
580,401, of which 372.721 were between 5 and 12 Y 489 
old, 204,191 betw 


d 3. 
cen 13 and 18 years old, ane -> sry 
between 19 and 20 years of age. Nonattendence ae 
high. In 1980 only 42 percent of the 5- to 12-ye@ 


ive 


titution, each child is ent 
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population actually went to school. The deficit is evident 
because the nonattending 58 percent would increase the 
number of illiterate youths. This deficit is even more 
serious if one considers the material and human 
resources at the disposal of the 580,401 children attend- 
ing primary schools in 1980. There were 13,401 primary- 
school teachers, of whom 5,101 worked in the public 
sector with 277,458 pupils distributed over 958 schools 
having a total of 4,995 classrooms. Private primary 
Schools had 8,300 teachers and 2,038 schools with a total 
of 7,676 classrooms for 302,943 pupils. The mean ratios 
for public primary schools were 54 pupils per teacher 
and 55 per classroom; but in rural communities, these 
ratios ran as high as 73 and 65 respectively. For private 
primary education, the mean ratios were 36 pupils per 
teacher and 39 per classroom, but in the rural environ- 
ment, the ratios were respectively 40 and 47. 

, At the beginning of the 1980s the primary-education 
Situation was alarming: 58 percent of the children did 
Not attend school; 10 percent only finished the primary- 
School program; 5 percent entered secondary school; 
and for the 42 percent going to school the human and 
material resources at their disposal were inadequate. 
The problem is further compounded if one takes into 
account that 41 percent of all primary-school teachers 
are not qualified. 

It is impossible to determine in absolute numbers the 
àmount of children that should attend school at the 
Secondary level due to the deficiencies in the primary- 
education system and the noncompulsory character of 
Secondary school. It all depends on the demand which 
Itself is conditional upon the number of children who 
have successfully completed their program of primary 
Studies and whose parents can afford to pay the required 
Expenses. Secondary-school education can be evaluated 
only through the opportunities that are offered to the 
Students registering for it. 

In 1979-80, public and private secondary schools were 
attended by a total of 87.690 students, of whom 23,925 
Were following the first-year program of a seven- 
Year curriculum. Out of the 87,690 students, 18,341 
Were attending lycées and 69,339 were in private 
Institutions, 

he student-teacher ratio was 27:1 in the public sector 
and 23:1 in the private one; with 64 students per class- 
room in the public sector and 49 per classroom in the 
Private one, The student-teacher ratio appears incon- 
Sistent with the student-classroom ratio because in many 

Ycées a shift system operates, with one group of stu- 
dents in attendance in the morning and another one 
iN the afternoon, Such an arrangement results in an 
Improvement of the secondary-school student situation. 

St, the quality of school buildings leaves much to be 
desire, Many residential houses have been converted 
into schools and, only three out of 205 secondary schools 
can boast a laboratory and other facilities for science 
Experiments. General secondary-school teaching is 

okish and theoretical. bares 

he results of the official baccalauréat examinations 


reflect the deficiencies in secondary education. In 1980, 
out of the 7,650 candidates who took the official bac- 
calauréat examinations (Part I), only 1,639, or 21.4 
percent, were successful. The baccalauréat exam- 
inations (Part II) were taken by 3.474 students, of whom 
57.6 percent passed. 

There are 55 technical institutions and 60 home econ- 
omics centers located throughout the country. Statistical 
data available for 13 public institutions indicated a 
total attendance of 2,888 students with 245 teachers 
in 1980. In the same year, there were 426 graduates 
in the following fields: dressmaking, cabinet-making, 
shoemaking, electricity, mechanical fitting, ceramics, 
blacksmithing, ironsmithing, masonry, metal construc- 
tion, electronics, industrial drawing, refrigeration, auto- 
mative mechanics, diesel mechanics, and sanitary 
installation. 

In addition Haiti has 3 nursing schools, 1 laboratory 
technicians training school, and 1 medical helpers 
school, all operating under the School of Medicine 
and Pharmacy; 1 intermediate school of agriculture, 4 
agricultural vocational schools, all dependent on the 
College of Agronomy and Veterinary Medicine; a land- 
surveying school, operating under the School of 
Sciences; a hotel-training school, dependent on the 
Department of Social Affairs; and an intermediate 
School of Geology, sponsored by the Department of 
National Education. 

The State University of Haiti, operating under the 
Department of National Education, supervises both 
public and private tertiary education. Public institutions 
include the School of Law and Economics, the School 
of Medicine and Pharmacy, the School of Odontology, 
the School of Agronomy and Veterinary Medicine, the 
School of Human Sciences, the School of Ethnology, 
the School of Sciences, the Applied Linguistics Center, 
the Superior Normal School, the African Studies and 
Research Institute, and the National Institute of 
Administration, Management, and Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies. All are located in Port-au-Prince. There 
are also three private centers for engineering and 
electronics. 5 

There are four private law schools operating under 
the supervision of the Faculty of Law and Economics of 
the State University. They are located in Cap-Haitien, 


Gonaives, Cayes, and Jérémie. 
In 1980, the public institutions were attended by 


3,801 students taught by 569 professors. The number of 
graduates in 1980 was 312, including 124 medical doctors 
and pharmacists. f : f 
There are a number of major problems facing tertiary 
education in Haiti. Firstly, as 98 percent of the pro- 
fessors work part-time, research development is 
seriously limited. Secondly, the accommodation capa- 
city is inadequate. In 1980, of the 2,000 students who 
passed the baccalauréat examination (Part II) the State 
University could accommodate only 1,407. Thirdly, 
each public institution is an autonomous entity whose 
relationship with the university rectorate is purely 
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financial. The School of Medicine and Pharmacy and 
the School of Odontology are, however, financially 
dependent on the Department of Public Health and 
Population. The School of Agronomy and Veterinary 
Medicine is funded by the Department of Agriculture, 
Natural Resources, and Rural Development. These 
schools are only theoretically part of the State Uni- 
versity and there is a problem of academic and admin- 
istrative integration. 

The university libraries are poor and badly organized, 
with the exception of those of the School of Medicine, 
the School of Agronomy and the National Institute of 
Administration, Management, and Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies. Only the School of Medicine and the 
School of Agronomy possess laboratories. 


1.2 Nonformal Education 


The low rate of primary school attendance has made it 
imperative to develop nonformal education. Unfor- 
tunately this type of education is organized in such a 
disorderly way that efficient evaluation is difficult. Non- 
formal education is undertaken at a great number of 
public and private institutions, but due to a lack of 
coordination there is a great dispersion of structures, 
locations, objectives, and methods. 

Despite these comments, nonformal education can 
be said to encompass three types of education: general 
education, with an emphasis on literacy; education 
related to community development; and education 
covering technical subjects (agriculture, animal breed- 
ing, hygiene, home economics, etc.). 

The most active state agency in the field of nonformal 
education is the Office National d'Alphabétisation et 
d'Action Communautaire (ONAAC), which is under the 
sponsorship of the Department of National Education. 
This agency carries out the first two types of nonformal 
education throughout the country and operates with a 
team of monitors and polyvalent agents. 

A no less active public agency is the Cooperatives 
National Council which is in charge of a three-level 
nonformal education program for the benefit of the 
cooperatives: elementary, intermediate, and advanced. 
The Department of Social Affairs has set up several 
worker training centers where workers are given courses 
on syndicalism and technical notions. Through its agri- 
cultural extension and rural stimulation services, the 
Department of Agriculture, Natural Resources, and 
Rural Development carries out a practical teaching 
program covering such subject matters as agricultural 
techniques, the fight against soil erosion, reforestation, 
and animal breeding. 

The Department of Public Health and Population, 
with the development of preventive medicine in mind, 
has set up a large-scale program of training in public 
hygiene, birth control, and maternal-infantile care. 

It is difficult to measure quantitatively the effect of 
these nonformal public education programs which are 
carried out both by trained monitors in the field and 
through the radio and state television. The efforts by 
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the public sector are helped by international benevolent 
agencies and religious denominations. 

In 1972, it was estimated that 500,000 people had 
enrolled in nonformal educational programs. However, 
there is still much to be done since these programs are 
oriented toward the 15- to 64-year olds who numbered 
approximately 1,850,000 in 1971. 


2. Educational Finance 


The available data for 1979-80 indicate that 1.1 ponam 
of the gross national product (GNP) was earmarke 
for education. This represents 16 percent of the state 
budget. The sum allocated for educational purposes 
amounted to 77,069,600 gourdes (us$1 = 5 gourdes). 
Of this sum 66.5 percent was earmarked for primary 
education, 8.4 percent for secondary education, © 
percent for technical training, 6.4 percent for caver 
education, 4.0 percent for ONAAC, and 8.6 percent fo 
miscellaneous Purposes. — 
The annual cost (1979-80) for educating a child AN 
public institution was Us$36.93 for primary einn: 
Us$70.90 for secondary education, Us$323.10 for tec 
nical training, and Us$259.30 for advanced jagen 
At present, the Department of National ipee 
is granted technical and financial assistance by Sa 
organizations as the United Nations Development Prot 
gramme, UNESCO, the World Bank, the Internation”. 
Labour Organization, UNICEF, sccr, and by the Unite 
States, Canada, and France. During the period : 


| al 
to 1981 Haiti received us$51,975,100 in externa 
assistance. 


3. Major Problems 


From the time of independence until now, all Haitini 
governments have turned to Europe, particularly " 

France, the former colonial power, and the aem 
Kingdom for guidance in setting up an educations 
system. The result has been a confused eden 
system strongly influenced by the French and devo! s 
any effort of adaptation to the generic realities of va 
Haitian people. School books are imported from Fran i 
and carry French illustrations. The young Haitian pop 
15 compelled to assimilate subjects that have no pearly 
on his environment, and learning is based essentl? 


f reading 
do not 


The educational system has a high rate of iun 
and dropout of Primary-school pupils. Only 5 perite" 
Continue to secondary school, which brings about €" 
Oriented teaching that is accessible only to children v 
practice spoken French at home, and results in em. 
for the Bovernment's efforts at teaching in rupi ar 
where the results of the system are practically "un 
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The early 1980s have witnessed an awakening of the 
national conscience, and a sensitivity toward Haitian 
educational problems. The National Education Depart- 
ment delineated a reform program begun in October 
1982, the purposes of which are: 


(a) Extending basic primary education to the whole of 
the teachable school-age population. 


(b) Reforming secondary-school teaching so as to adapt 
it to national realities. 


(c) Developing teaching techniques. 


(d) Orienting university education towards research 
and the training of highly competent cadres in the 
technical and scientific fields. 


(e) Extending the extracurricular educational system. 


(f) Reinforcing the institutional structures and ration- 
alizing the administration of the system. 


(g) Improving school achievement and teaching 


Standards. 


The strategy is to implement the reform first in pri- 
Mary schools. The plan aims to have 100 percent of the 
6-to 12-year old population enrolled in full-time primary 


Schooling by 1990. 


The reform program is very ambitious and above the 
current human and financial capacities of the Haitian 
State. In order to implement it large contributions from 
external resources will need to be used within the scope 
of a national educational policy as defined by the respon- 
sible Haitian officials. A final aim is for all levels of 
education to have a type of teaching that is specifically 
Haitian in its content, pedagogical methods, and cul- 
tural values. 
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Honduras 
D. Vega 


The main features of the educational system of Hon- 
Uras are typically Latin American. There is an auton- 
9mous university preparing students for entry to 
traditional professions. There are secondary schools in 
Which the ideal of a liberal and encyclopedic education 
Predominates, Universal primary education has been 
; €Creed by law for over a century but is still not a reality 
'N the rural areas. The direction of educational reform 
Since the early 1960s has been similar to changes in 
ther Latin American countries, with emphasis on tech- 
nical and vocational education. 
While traditional patterns of education and edu- 
Cational reforms have much in common with other 
ISpanic American countries, the economic and social 
rontext is different or perhaps more extreme in Hondu- 
UA Overty is more acute, social divisions sharper, and 
e economy is more rural and more stagnant than in 
almost any other Latin American country. The dys- 
nctionality of existing education to development 
eds and the size of the socioeconomic problems to 
Ich educational reforms are seen to be solutions are 
8teater in Honduras than in the rest of Latin America. 
ats Onduras is the second largest (in area and in popu- 
tion) of the six Latin American republics situated in 
€ntral America, between Mexico and South America. 


It is bordered by the states of Guatemala to the north- 
west and Nicaragua to the southeast as well as by the 
much smaller country of El Salvador. It has an area of 
112,880 square kilometres (29,236 square miles). Some 
75 percent of the land area is mountainous, with small 
areas of lowland along the coasts and in river valleys. 
Communications in many areas are difficult. This im- 
pedes the efficiency of administration. 
The population in 1980 was estimated at 3.7 million. 
While the density is low (32 inhabitants per square 
kilometre), the rate of growth in the 1970s was, at 3.5 
percent per annum, very high. The capital, Tegucigalpa, 
with a population of 0.45 million in 1978, is rivalled, 
unlike other Central American countries, by other cities 
such as San Pedro Sula, with a population of 0.3 million. 
The population is predominantly rural (65 percent). 
The high rate of population growth in rural areas has 
put great pressure upon educational services, especially 
since almost half the population is under 14 years of 
age. . " 
Originally, the population was made up of indigenous 
Indian groups and Spanish settlers. Interbreeding has 
meant that 90 percent are now classified as mestizos (of 
mixed European-Indian parentage), 6 percent Indian, 
2 percent Negroid, and 1 percent Caucasian. Spanish is 
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the official language and that, with rare exception, of 
daily use. It is the sole medium of instruction. in 
education. The population is predominantly Roman 
Catholic. There is a high degree of cultural cohesion 
based on a Hispanic-Catholic identity. . 

The standard of living is low. The gross national 
product (GNP) per capita in 1979 was Us$547, which 
was smaller than that of any other Central American 
republic or of any Caribbean island apart from Haiti. 
There is unequal land distribution. Some 76 percent of 
families living in rural areas own no more than 12 
percent of all agricultural land. Many own no land at 
all. This poverty, together with the high population 
growth, has created precarious socioeconomic condi- 
tions which constrain the development of education, yet 
make it important that the educational system should 
make a major contribution to economic growth. 

The economy is primarily agricultural. The major 
export is bananas whose output accounts for about 20 
percent of GNP. Production occurs in plantations owned 
and run mainly by the foreign-owned United Fruit 
and Standard Fruit and Steamship companies. The 
other export crop—coffee— is produced by Honduran 
smallholders. The majority of the labour force is 
employed in agriculture, either in plantations or in 
smallholdings. The labour force is distributed as follows: 
62.8 percent in the primary sector; 13.3 percent in the 
secondary sector; and 23.9 percent in the tertiary sector. 

While Honduras is self-sufficient in food, the agri- 
cultural sector is not structurally equipped to produce 
the economic growth needed to alleviate the widespread 
poverty. The gross national product per capita grew by 
only 0.4 percent per annum between 1970 and 1978, 
one of the lowest growth rates in the world. Industrial 
development is very limited and confined mainly to 
import substitution. 

Honduras gained independence from Spain in 1821. 
After a short period as a member of the Central Ameri- 
can Federation, Honduras became an independent 
sovereign state in 1841. Since then, periods of parlia- 
mentary government have alternated with phases of 
military rule. The country has had 16 constitutions. 
The 16th Constitution (1965) provided for an elected 
executive president. After a military coup in 1978, Hon- 
duras began to return to civilian democratic rule in 
1980, when elections were held. The country is divided 
into 18 departments and a central district. Though the 
departments are subject to the control of the central 
government, each is administered by a governor. 


1. Aims of the Educational System 


The official aims of education can be found in sources 
such as the 1966 Organic Law on education and the 
report of the 1973 National Commission for Educational 
Reform. As well as general objectives, such as the 
strengthening of national unity, the inculcation of demo- 
cratic principles, and the teaching of respect for the 
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individual, priority has been given to the provision of 
educational opportunities for each Honduran in line 
with his or her interests and capabilities; to equipping 
students to find social and economic roles on the com- 
pletion of education; and to allowing students to change 
from one to another course of studies as their abilities 
and weaknesses emerge. 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


There are four levels of education. Three grades of 
preprimary schooling are provided for children age = 
to 6. Primary education consists of six grades and is free 
and compulsory for children aged 7 to 14. Secondary 
education is provided for pupils of 13 and above and : 
divided into two cycles. The common cycle lasts meer 
years. It is followed by a diversified cycle lasting two ai 
three years with branches in general and vor 
education (including primary-teacher training). Hip, A 
education includes the National Autonomous E i 
versity of Honduras, which has courses of five to uae 
years, and nonuniversity institutions specializing a 
secondary-teacher training, welfare services, and agr! 
culture, which provide three-year courses. err 
Preprimary education is not compulsory and > » of 
vided only for a minority. In 1979, about 5 ‘eae 
children in the 3-6 age group were enrolled. In ms 
only 1.2 percent of children were in kindergartens E a 
pared with 3.5 percent in 1975. Over gn wes 
reprimary places are in government schools. 
F Pn nary eeatt has s free and compulsory BY 
law since the late 1800s. However, universal eh of 
education is far from a reality. In 1979, 89 porem t 
the 7-12 age group were in primary schools (92 Mh 5 
of boys, 85 percent of girls). This compares wi is in 
percent of the 7-13 age group in primary schoo an 
1960. In rural areas, participation rates are los. HE 
complete primary schooling is often not available. tion 
of the major obstacles to universal primary educa 
is the high dropout rate, especially in rural e M 
1975, while about 80 percent of primary-school chil ;ix- 
in rural areas were in the first three grades of pill 
year course, only 4.5 percent were in the final gra are 
In 1978, 21 percent of the 13-17 age group WE! 
in secondary education. Participation rates increas" 
rapidly in the 1960s and 1970s. In 1970, 14 percent G, 
the age group were in secondary school, compared ae 
4.3 percent in 1966, However, provision in rural P tio 
'S very sparse, while in towns most secondary educ? ual 
takes place in private schools. There is almost S pis 
participation of boys ang girls though, in part; in 
can be explained by high female enrolments on- 
primary-teacher training. Retention rates in sralo 
dary education, except in vocational studies, are 
considerably higher than in primary education. blic 
Some primary and secondary institutions are PU tn- 
or official (entirely controlled and supported by gove 
ment), some are private but government aided. ols 
others are totally private. While most primary scho 
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are government schools, the majority of secondary 
schools are private but government aided. 

Enrolment in higher education grew considerably in 
the 1970s. The proportion of the 20-24 age group in 
higher education rose from 4.6 percent in 1975 to 8.0 
percent in 1978. This figure is close to, though a little 
below, the average for Latin America. 

Adult and nonformal education is mostly of three 
types: 


(a) Literacy programmes (the illiteracy rate for people 
over 10 years old was around 40 percent in 1978) 
include the four-year accelerated primary-edu- 
cation course for adults over 18, established by the 
Ministry of Education in 1972. Places in literacy 
courses are also provided by other government 
ministries and by private industrial, commercial, 
and religious enterprises. 


(b) Agrarian education and community development 
programmes are run by diverse public and private 
institutions, including various ministries, semi- 
autonomous government bodies, international 
agencies, and private bodies. 


(c) Vocational courses for a variety of occupations are 
again provided by a range of organizations. 


The diversity of provision makes it difficult to assess 
total participation rates in these programmes. 


3. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of Education controls all preuniversity 
education and secondary-teacher training. Other non- 
University higher education is administered by different 
government ministries while the university is self- 
Boverning but government financed. 
ducational legislation is enacted by the popularly 
elected national congress. The Ministry of Education 
'mplements policy. There are four general directorates 
9r primary, middle, vocational and technical, and art 
and cultural education), as well as special directorates 
Concerned with administration and personnel. The min- 
Ister is advised also by the Office of Educational Plan- 
Ning and the National Commission for Educational 
eform, 

The educational system is highly centralized. There 
are no local or regional agencies with effective power. 

©wever, local, regional, and national civil authorities 
can make representations on educational matters to 
the Ministry of Education. In the late 1970s, plans 

My introduced for greater regionalization in decision 

aking. 

Educational expenditure in 1979 represented 1.34 
Percent of total government spending and 3.5 percent 
9f GNP. These figures have not changed significantly in 
the 1970s. In 1970, 18.4 percent of total government 
SPending and 3.1 percent of GNP were devoted to 
“ducation. 


The allocations in the government education budget 
in 1979 were disproportionately high for primary and 
higher education and low for secondary schools. Some 
56 percent of expenditure went to primary schooling 
and 18.2 percent to higher education, compared with 
15.9 percent to secondary schooling. The proportion 
devoted to secondary education has changed little (it 
was 15.4 percent in 1970) while the allocation to higher 
education has increased (from 12.2 percent in 1970) and 
the proportion spent on primary schools has fallen (from 
64.2 percent in 1970). Though a high proportion of 
secondary schools are private, most resources come 
from government. In 1975, 97 percent of total funds 
spent on education came from government sources. 


4. Teacher Supply and Education 


There is a shortage of teachers at primary level. The 
pupil/teacher ratio at this level was 41:1 in 1978, which 
represented a worsening of the position since 1970, 
when the ratio was 35:1. However, more primary 
teachers are now trained than 10 years ago. The 
ratio for secondary schools in 1976 was more favourable 
at 22:1, but only slightly more than 20 percent of 
teachers were qualified for the level they were teach- 
ing. A high proportion had primary-teacher training. 
The introduction of diversified secondary education 
has created difficulties in obtaining fully qualified 
teachers. . 

Primary-school teachers are trained for three years in 
normal schools which recruit students from the end of 
the first cycle of secondary education. Their education 
is of upper-secondary level. The Escuela superior del 
Profesorado, established in 1956, provides three-year 
training courses for secondary-school teachers at post- 
secondary level. It also runs courses for administrators 
and teachers inservice. Nevertheless, many secondary- 
school teachers will have had a university education 1n 
fields related to those they teach in schools. 


5. Curriculum 


The Ministry of Education determines curricula, 
subjects, timetables, content, and textbooks. These are 
uniform for the whole country. A committee within 
the Ministry of Education, established in 1967, with 
representatives of each level of education, is responsible 
for proposing curricular changes. a» 
The primary-school curriculum focuses on basic skills 
and also includes health and physical education, arts, 
and industrial and agricultural activities. An attempt 
to introduce more practical work has been made. 
Since 1968, the secondary-school curriculum has been 
reformed. In the first cycle, students follow courses in 
general and scientific education (Spanish, civics, art, 
a foreign language. social studies, music, physical 
education, mathematics, natural sciences) but also have 
to choose an area of practical activity from the indus- 
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trial, commercial, home economics, and agricultural 
fields which takes up about 15 percent of their time. 

The diversified second cycle was introduced from 
1967. Separate streams in industrial and agricultural 
studies were initiated alongside the traditional general 
education and teacher-training courses. Some pro- 
grammes are intended to train skilled manual workers. 
However, most students still choose the general- 
education or teacher-training options. 

The major obstacles to curricular reform may be seen 
to be the low levels of education and training of teachers 
at both primary and secondary levels. While the low 
social status of primary teachers is a constraint on 
teacher-centred curricular innovation, the lack of de- 
veloped teacher-training institutions also contributes 
to teacher passivity. However, initiatives to relate the 
curriculum to new vocational and economic priorities 
are also threatened by the high popular esteem still 
accorded to traditional academic and professional fields 
of study. 

The traditional faculties—law, medicine, and engin- 
eering—have predominated in the university, though 
the growth of nonuniversity centres together with 
changes in the university meant that by 1978 the most 
popular fields of study in higher education were engin- 
eering (5,881 students), business (5,680 students), medi- 
cine (3,194 students), social sciences (3,108 students), 
and law (2,103 students) 


6. Examinations and Promotion 


Examinations at both the primary and Secondary levels 
are conducted by each individual school and are based 
on continuous assessment. Traditionally, promotion 
from grade to grade has been related to a student's 
academic performance, but, in primary schools, transfer 
through the grades was made automatic in the early 
1970s to improve retention rates. 

Admission to secondary schools was traditionally 
dependent on performance in primary schooling (with 
a mark of 3 on a scale of 1-5 required for selection) or 
an entrance examination. But, by the early 1970s, 


almost all those completing primary schooling who 
wanted secondary education gained places in either 
government or private schools. Selection to the d 
branches of the second diversified cycle has been base: 
on vocational guidance in the first cycle and asa S 
school centred. Assessment leading to the award of the 
title of Bachiller at the end of full secondary schooling 
is also school centred and based on continuous 
assessment. : " 

At the university level, assessment is carried m y 
yearly faculty-centred examinations. However, fai we 
and dropout rates are very high. In the early 1970s, e 
than 10 percent of students completed their HAE 
successfully. This position had hardly improved a de 
ade later. 


7. Major Problems 


The goals propounded by the National Commission oe 
Educational Reform in 1973 envisaged the creation ts 
an active, cohesive, and scientifically minded BEBE. 
whose new attitudes would transform a ed 
poor, and passive society. Some reforms in -€— 
and in the structure of the educational elite tion 
reflected these aims. But the pressures of pop of 
growth, the scarcity of resources, the poor qua Pies 
much existing provision, and the prevalence i amy 
ditional attitudes place formidable obstacles in u sd 
of achieving these objectives. Such is the influence in 
these constraints that there are major d 
maintaining existing achievements quite apart 
making further progress. 
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Hong Kong 
M. A. Brimer 


Hong Kong is situated just within the northern tropics, 
off the south coast of China, occupying a territory partly 
ceded and partly leased to the United Kingdom. It has 
an area of 1.060 square kilometres (410 Square miles) 
of which only about one-sixth is built-up land. The 
population. with a density amongst the highest in the 
world. was estimated to be 5.364 million in 1984. The 
natural growth rate of the population is low for Asia at 
about 9.6 per 1,000, though immigration, legal and 
illegal, has recently. as on successive Occasions in the 
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Past, added to housin 
pattern of young- 
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the future of the territory disrupted the economy. Land 
and property values which had been amongst the highest 
in the world and which had acted as collateral for large 
business loans, plummeted; the vulnerability of the free 
economy to the flight of capital was exposed and the 
Hong Kong dollar slid in world markets. The conclusion 
of an agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
People’s Republic of China, restoring the sovereignty 
of Hong Kong to China in 1997 and guaranteeing a 
continuation of the social and economic status quo 
for 50 years after 1997, within a virtually autonomous 
System of government, reduced public anxiety. The 
Prompt action of the Hong Kong government in linking 
the Hong Kong to the us dollar further stabilized the 
economy, which revived to achieve a 9.6 percent 
growth, 

The phrase, so often repeated by the Chinese and 
British Negotiators, “to maintain the stability and pros- 
perity of Hong Kong”, underlined their fears over the 
fragility of the territorys economy. They recognized 
that its strength lies in its adaptability, to which freedom 
from financial controls, low taxation, and its free-port 
Status contribute. However, the limits of the freedom 
to develop political activity and representative govern- 
ment are now being tested in the drafting of the "Basic 
Law", which will interpret the agreement in terms of 
the constitution of the People's Republic of China and 
Set the framework for the political institutions of Hong 

Ong, as a Special Economic Zone. The resolution of 
this issue will determine whether “one country, two 
Systems” is a workable proposition. 

Some 99 percent of the people of Hong Kong are 
ethnic Chinese, the majority of these being first-, 
Second-, or third-generation immigrants from Guan- 
dong Province, where Cantonese is the prevalent 
dialect, Although there are other dialects spoken in 

Omes and in small communities, Hong Kong's own 
lively brand of Cantonese is the dominant medium of 
Communication. English and Chinese are both official 
languages, but English is generally usable only as a 
Medium for secondary- and tertiary-level study, for 
international commercial transactions, and for tourism. 
Cantonese suffers the disadvantage of being only 
Indirectly a written language. The writing system, 
employing Chinese characters, is really an adapted form 
Of the Mandarin dialect which usually does not match 
the spoken Cantonese in word order, in syntax, in lexis, 
°r in phonology. 

he present system of government is best described 
asa bureaucracy but, in Hong Kong, bureaucracy isa 
Matter for professional pride. A governor, appointed 

Y the British government, presides over a legislative 
and executive council, each made up of leading civil 
Servants and members of the community, some nomi- 
nated by the governor to represent a wide range of 
Public influence and others elected indirectly by district 

Oards and "functional constituencies". This semi- 
autonomous form of government which permits internal 
Self-management and commercial, but not diplomatic, 
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external independence, is a well-tried British system of 
colonial devolution. For the most part, the people of 
Hong Kong who are entirely free to express their views, 
except by holding unapproved large public meetings, 
have shown themselves to be content with their political 
situation. The mild system of elective representation 
now in force has awakened a greater degree of interest, 
but proportionately low levels of involvement. 


1. Structure of the Educational System and its 
Development 


The long tradition of an erudite Chinese culture grafted 
onto a colonial system which rewarded educational 
accomplishments with government employment has 
produced a popular hunger for education, infrequently 
matched in other parts of the world. Together with a 
belief in the virtue of hard work as a principal ingredient 
of study and a disdain for Western notions of individual 
differences in intelligence, this hunger results in strong 
family support for schools and for the progress of stu- 
dents as far through the system as it will permit them 
to go. Consequently, much of government's planning 
for education is influenced by the need to phase its 
expenditure to meet the intense pressure of the public 
for improvement of provision at all levels from nursery 
school through to university. Access at primary and 
secondary levels has been the first preoccupation, with 
tertiary levels lagging behind except for the specifically 
technical and vocational sectors. Increasingly, attention 
has turned to improving the quality of schools, teaching, 
and curricula and to extending opportunities for the 
lower income groups and for the disabled. , 

A common feature of education in British colonial 
territories has been the sponsorship and management 
of schools by religious bodies and other benevolent 
voluntary agencies. Because of this tradition and 
because the Hong Kong Government had neither the 
resources nor the wish to embark upon the provision 
and administration of education for the masses, it was 
content in the century of its colonial custodianship up 
to the end of the Second World War to leave the 
responsibility for education largely in the hands a! the 
voluntary bodies. After the war, the influx of population 
and the ready market for education Jed to profitable 
ventures by private companies and individuals in setting 
up schools, encouraged by government. | 

While the reliance upon private education of a profit- 
making nature has become less acceptable, the pattern 
of dependence on management by voluntary agencies 
has increased and, of the 537,000 children in primary 
schools in 1985, only just over 37,000 were in govern- 
ment schools. All kindergarten schools are still operated 
privately. At the secondary level, the picture is similar 
in that, of the enrolment of 401,200 up to form 5 (grade 
11), only 31,400 are in government schools (see Figs. 1 
and 2). . 

Formal and free education begins at the age of 6 and 
continues up to the age of 15. During this period, 
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Table 1 n 
Overage enrolment by one or more years, September, 198 


Primary grade % overage Secondary form % overage 
1 6.5 1 d 
2 8.4 2 36. 
3 182 3 367 
4 24.5 4 ^ 
3 26.8 5 51. 
6 29.1 


attendance is compulsory, although ee 
rarely been necessary. Up to the age of 11, enro if 
ratios are as close to one as could be expected in fing 
society. However, there have been signs that um z 
is becoming less attractive and voluntary dropo olds 
taking place. In 1981, 99 percent of all 12-year- ids 
were enrolled in school, 98 percent of all i em 
94 percent of all 14-year-olds, 80 percent of all 15-y 
olds, and 67 percent of all 16-year-olds. — 
Although the rate of repetition is controlled by using 
lation, its progressive effect brings about an al The 
Proportion of overage candidates as grades ascen a os 
problem is exacerbated by late entry (often "Saren 
from immigration) and by movement of c sides 
between schools to escape what parents may monier 
premature promotion to the next grade. In Septe a 
1984, the percentages of students in each grade 


a iven in 
were overage by at least one year were as give 
Table 1. 
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Table 2 

Enrolments as percentage of cohort at each level 

Level % 
Kindergarten 85-90 
Primary 99 
Forms 1-3 96 
Forms 4-5 60-70 
Forms 6-7 and postsecondary 8-10 
University and polytechnic 3-4 


The structure of secondary education, as Fig. 3 shows, 
embodies a 3 + 2 + 1 or 2 year system. The first three 
years are normally of a general academic nature struc- 
tured around a common core curriculum. However, the 
Popularity of prevocational schools, which only in 1982 
extended their grades beyond form 3, has been growing. 
These schools cover many of the manufacturing and 
Service trades represented by Hong Kong's industry and 
commerce. Nevertheless, the academic route is still 
dominant. In 1985 there were 406,816 students enrolled 
in grammar schools compared with 25,556 in technical 
and prevocational schools and commercial schools. 

Promotion between grades is intended to be auto- 
Matic at the primary level, but slippage occurs and 
attitudes towards grade promotion are relaxed, in con- 
trast to the frenzy surrounding transition between levels. 
The fervour of competition is only mildly indicated by 
the Percentages shown in Table 2. 


2 
2. Efforts Towards Educational Development 


ihe stress of life in this highly populated territory 
heightens the educational competitiveness and per- 
Petuates the belief that educational achievement will 
ting sure and continuing prosperity to students and 
their families. The Hong Kong Government has tried 
to combat unhealthy struggle for educational privilege. 
Centrally set examinations for entrance to secondary 
Schools were first introduced to counter unfairness in 
the distribution of subsidized places, but these were 
replaced by a system of allocation according to scaled 
Primary-school assessments in 1978, when secondary- 
School places were made available to all. Realizing 
that this system is in its turn biased by primary-school 
catchments, government has implemented a scheme to 
allocate children to primary schools, which frees the 
assignment of places from privilege and from com- 
Petitive examination. The success of this process in 
avoiding socioeconomic bias can be judged from the 
recently reported study of mathematics achievement 
timer and Griffin 1985) in which the socioeconomic 
Structure of the unselected first-year secondary sample 
Was shown to match that of the highly selected sixth- 
Year sample. 
b At the tertiary level. university places are still well 
elow the numbers arguable from the numbers of quali- 


fied school-leavers and, at less than 3 percent of the age 
cohort, the numbers are low by international standards. 
The government is cautious in its planning, warned by 
the contraction of higher education in the West and 
noting the dependence of Hong Kong's economy on 
manufacturing and on financial enterprises, which 
suggest a strong vocational and technical component in 
higher education. Consequently, it has launched two 
successful polytechnics modelled on British lines. It 
has also given a share in public subvention to some 
postsecondary colleges, which offer tertiary-level 
courses complementary to those in the universities and 
the polytechnics. It is planned to offer first year, first 
degree places to 6 percent of the mean of the 17-20- 
year-old cohorts by 1991 and to raise this to 8 percent 
by 1994. 


3. Finance 


Education has always been regarded as a partnership 
between the public and private sectors in Hong Kong. 
Since 1974, the public-sector contribution has been 
growing, although it has remained at a relatively stable 
proportion of total government expenditure. In other 
words the greater public contribution has been made 
possible by the increase in government revenue, largely 
achieved by the overall economic growth and with only 
slight changes in the revenue base. Despite this growth 
in government intervention in education, the private- 
sector contribution is still large. In 1985-86, total 
government recurrent expenditure on education was 
Us$837 million and represented some 17 percent of 
total government expenditure. The total government 
expenditure in 1980-81 on primary education was 
us$190.5 million whereas secondary expenditure Was 
Us$180.5 million and on the universities and polytechnic 
US$117 million. 

Remembering that education is free up to the end of 
form 3 and subsidized beyond that, the level of annual 
fees for forms 4 and 5 (grades 10 and 11) was Us$104.3 
and forms 6 and 7 (grades 12 and 13) US$139. However, 
fee-remission schemes are available in the public-sector 
secondary schools which virtually guarantee that no 
student in need would be denied a place. Fees at the 
level of higher education represent à heavy subsidy, 
being only us$356.5 in 1980-81 at each of the two 
universities and Us$174 at the polytechnic. Grants and 
loans are available to tertiary-level students to support 
both maintenance and fees. In practice fee income 
represented less than 7 percent of total expenditure on 
university education. 

When assessing government contribution to edu- 
cation as a whole, it should be noted that the value of 
government efforts when estimated by United States 
dollar equivalents of the Hong Kong dollar is subject 
to fluctuation in currency values which is not necessarily 
reflected in the internal costs of education. In the decade 
1974-84 the Hong Kong dollar lost ground against the 
United States dollar. Nevertheless, expenditure on edu- 
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cation has risen since 1974 from US$222.4 million to Us$1 
billion in 1985-86. As a percentage of total government 
expenditure, that on education has remained reasonably 
constant, falling only slightly from 1974-75 when it was 
17.6 percent to 1985-86 when it was 17.4 percent. Since 
government revenue is closely related to gross domestic 
product (GDP), expenditure on education as a per- 
centage of GDP follows much the same trend as when 
expressed as a percentage of total government expen- 
diture. In 1974-75, it was 2.83 percent and in 1980-81 
just over 3 percent. 


4. Administrative and Supervisory Structure 


Until 1981, the Government Education Department 
was administered within the social services branch of 
government which also covered social welfare and liai- 
sed with the University and Polytechnic Grants Com- 
mittee. In 1981, an education branch was set up with 
the purpose of allowing policy making and the for- 
mulating and monitoring of educational programmes to 
be separated from the day-to-day administration of 
education. A further reorganization created an “edu- 
cation and manpower” branch bringing together pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher education and technical, 
commercial, and industrial training within the same 
policy management arm. The Secretary for Education 
and Manpower is the chief spokesperson on government 
policies on education. 

The Director of Education is the chief executive of 
the Education Department and supervises the adminis- 
tration of education over the entire territory. The Direc- 
tor has responsibility for all schools whether or not 
they are government-subvented and for Postsecondary 
colleges but not for the universities, the Polytechnics, 
industrial training, or public examinations. The staff 
who assist him and who are government servants are the 
teachers in government primary and secondary schools 
the lecturers in the colleges of education and technical 
institutes, the staff of the advisory inspectorate, and 
those concerned with administration, Supervision of 
schools is maintained through three Tegional divisions 
which are further subdivided into administrative areas 
and they in their turn into districts. Though district 
councils exist for certain purposes of secondary-schoo] 
allocation, they are advisory and have no direct relation- 
ship with the administration of schools. 

The most important agencies in the direct adminis- 
tration of schools are the Sponsoring bodies. These 
voluntary nonprofit-making organizations form man- 
agement committees which operate the Schools and 
control expenditure of funds received from government. 
In the past they also assumed major responsibility for 
school building but now, while they still retain a share 
of the initial capital expenditure, it is small and in 
some cases nil. The day-to-day responsibility for the 
management of a school is undertaken by the principal 
and the supervisor who may in certain cases be the same 
person. In order to represent their joint interests, the 
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sponsoring bodies group together in councils where the 
principal normally represents the school. 

The Governor of Hong Kong is advised by a statutory 
body which he appoints and which is known as "s 
Board of Education. Membership of the Board is vol- 
untary and the term of service is variable, commonly 
one or two years though there are some long-serving 
members. The membership is drawn from schoolg, 
higher education institutions, sponsoring bodies, aT 
from the community at large insofar as the individuals 
have demonstrated an interest in education and ie ae 
For the most part the Board advises on matters referre 
to it but has on occasions initiated themes of discussion, 
one of which led to the institution of an overall review 
of education undertaken in 1981-82 by an ingepenoeri 
commission appointed after consultation with t à 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and d 
opment. The affairs of the Board are confidential m 
its deliberations are not reported to the public. TI a 
Board offers advice directly to the Governor y oni e 
to him through the Director of Education who, toget of 
with a representative of the education branch, is one : 
the few government servants sitting on the Board. One 
of the results of the report of the independent e 
mission was the setting up of a coordinating body dee i 
as the Education Commission, which brings toget X 
the chairpersons of the Board of Education, the yon 
versity and Polytechnic Grants Committee, and es 
Vocational Training Council, to comment on gover 
ment plans for education. 


5. Educational and Professional Qualifications of 
Teachers 


The colleges of teacher education, which are samir: 
istered and staffed by the Education Department, ar 
responsible for all nongraduate teacher education. is 
minimum level of qualification for entry to the colleges B 
à good academic performance in the public examinatlo 
known as the Certificate of Education, taken at form 4 
(grade 11). For such entrants there is currently a three 
year full-time course leading to the Certificate in Edu- 
cation which is both a professional and an academic 
qualification. A higher level of entry is available for 
those who complete form 7 (grade 13) and who have 
tuecessfully taken the advanced-level examination. The 
latter are allowed to qualify after only two years of full- 
time education, 

The staffing of Primary schools is at the nongraduate 
level. Of the 18,000 teachers in primary education 1" 
1983, only 3,000 were unqualified and of these over 
1:500 were in private schools. The staffing ratios © 
secondary schools allow the nongraduates to teach UP 
to the end of form 3 (grade 9) and from form 4 onwards 
mostly graduate teaching is employed. Graduate teach- 
ers have undergone a university education for at least 
three years and have acquired a recognized degree: 
Their undergraduate studies would normally not include 
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any professional preparation for teaching, which is pro- 
vided by the two universities through postgraduate 
courses, mainly inservice. Because so much secondary 
education was formerly private, and professional quali- 
fication was neither required nor rewarded, it is less 
common amongst teachers than at primary level. Of the 
6,200 nongraduate teachers in secondary schools in 
1983, some 2,200 were professionally unqualified, and 
of the 10,800 graduate teachers 5,300 were unqualified. 


6. Curricula 


As in every other aspect of educational activity in Hong 
Kong, the language problem looms large over the 
curriculum and teaching/learning processes. Reading 
development is slow because of its dependence upon 
the acquisition of Chinese characters, but the terrors 
of dyslexia and backwardness in reading are virtually 
unknown amongst those learning to read in Chinese in 
Hong Kong. The limitations of reference that a restric- 
ted character set imposes upon textbooks is principally 
that it denies access to the easy adaptation of texts 
Published elsewhere. 

At the secondary level, many of the texts are in 
English even when lessons are being conducted in 
Chinese, Curriculum development has been hindered 
by inadequate resources, by a dependence upon part- 
time voluntary activity, and by a confusion of syllabus 
With curriculum. Curriculum development is undoubt- 
edly the weakest area in Hong Kong education. 

Teaching styles are conservative in Hong Kong and 
the commonest mode is of teacher talk and pupil inac- 
tivity. Memorizing and recall are amongst the most 
highly valued mental processes and are revealed early 
in a student's career in his or her grasp of Chinese 
Characters, As if the opportunity to use a form of symbol 
Manipulation which was free from the complexities of 
Natural language gave a form of release, students (both 
Male and female) excell in, and enjoy, mathematics. 

lasses are large, normally of about 40 pupils at primary 
and lower-secondary level, falling to as low as 20 at the 
Upper end of secondary school. Buildings are adequate 

Ut suffer from noise pollution to a degree that else- 
ere would prevent education from being attempted. 
atient industry and concentrated attention enable the 
9ng Kong student to survive, driven on by the fear of 
failure in the public examination and of being humiliated 
Y taking back an unfavourable report to the parents. 
he main instrument of curriculum control is the 
textbook which mediates syllabi recommended by the 
Curriculum development committees set Up by the 

Overnment Education Department. Such syllabi are 

‘lated to the public examinations taken during forms 
> 6, and 7. Thus, it is the examination syllabus which 
se termines how comprehensive the textbook must be 
ince schools are committed to the notion that a text- 
wi must satisfy all content areas of the syllabus, 
ether optional or not. 


7. Examinations 


A semiautonomous examinations authority administers 
all public examinations. The examination with the 
widest coverage and the largest candidature (the Hong 
Kong Certificate of Education) is taken at the end of 
form 5. In 1985, when 39 syllabi were examined, the 
entry was 118,000. At the end of form 6 some students 
take the Higher Level Examination which was formerly 
the matriculation examination for admission to the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong and this in 1985 had a 
candidature of 11,500. The Advanced Level Exam- 
ination taken in form 7 was formerly the matriculation 
examination for admission to the University of Hong 
Kong and the candidature in 1985 was 18.300. The 
examinations authority also acts as the agent for the 
administration of overseas examinations such as the 
(British) General Certificate of Education. 


8. Educational Research 


Educational research has had a checkered history in 
Hong Kong, being most in evidence in the universities 
in the 1960s and early 1970s. At best, it has been a part- 
time activity and the main problem which has survived 
into the 1980s has been the shortage of suitably qualified 
personnel with sufficient motivation to carry on edu- 
cational research. This problem is being overcome with 
the development of new courses in the universities. An 
educational research establishment of the Government 
Education Department, formerly concerned with 
routine testing, has now been staffed and equipped tc 
carry on research into the operation of the educationa 
system. The School of Education of the University of 
Hong Kong became a member centre of the Interna 
tional Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IEA) in 1979, has completed its report on 
the Second International Mathematics Study. and is 
engaged on the Second Science Study. In 1984 a Hong 
Kong Educational Research Association was founded. 


9. Major Problems 


The external review body appointed by the governmen 
in 1981-82 reported on the state of education and identi 
fied priorities for attention. It considered that havin: 
tackled successfully the quantitative problems of edu 
cation at the primary and secondary levels, attentio 
must be directed to improving access to education à 
the tertiary level and the quality of education in th 
primary and secondary schools. A major probler 
throughout the educational process was the language c 
instruction and the search for a solution was given hig 
priority. The quality of teaching was considered 1 
deserve focal attention not only in relation to the lar 
guage of instruction but in terms of initial profession 
preparation and inservice education. One of the mo 
serious defects of Hong Kong's education was seen 
be its competitiveness and its dependence upon syster 
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of “sorting and sifting” in the ever narrowing routes n 
higher education. At the administrative level, weak- 
nesses were seen in the detailed and often petty atten- 
tion to conformity with rules and regulations at the 
expense of pursuing planned goals in a progressive 
manner. In 1983 the Legislative Council endorsed in 
principle the criticisms offered by the overall review and 
the recommendations proposed. u 

Within the limits of an unsteady but reviving econ- 
omic movement towards 1997 which offers a future 
in which some uncertainties remain, the Hong Kong 
Government proposes to follow the advice it has been 
given. 
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Hungary 
Z. Báthory 


Hungary is a small Eastern Euro 
Danube Valley surrounded by th 
tains. Its territory covers 93,03 


(35,918 square miles)—about 1 percent of Europe. The 
Danube River separates the eas 


tern plains from the 
hilly region in the West. 

The Carpathian basin was occu 
tribes in the tenth century. After t 
tianity, the independent Hungari 
decisive role in this part of Europ 
climax of the country’s economic, 
development was reached during 
I Corvinus, in the fifteenth cent 
Hungary became a buffer state b 


pean country in the 
e Carpathian Moun- 
0 square kilometres 


pied by the Magyar 
he adoption of Chris- 
an kingdom played a 
e for a long time. The 
political, and cultural 
the reign of Matthias 
ury. Soon after this, 
etween the expanding 
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Ottoman and Ha 
quered by the Tur 
their rule was foll 


psburg empires. In 1526 it was d 
ks, who were expelled after 150 ye ic 

owed by a Hapsburg domination v 
lasted until the end of the First World War. Sev s- 
patriotic revolutions were launched against the re 
burg dynasty, but all failed. The Austro-Hunga? ies 
monarchy existed from 1867 to 1918. The Vere The 
peace treaty—based on ethnic principles—reduced two 
territory of Hungary substantially. Between the wly 
World Wars economic development advanced slo ia 
but the ruling Semifeudal regime hindered Phe 
progress. The Second World War devastated ess 
country. After the end of the war (1945) a rapid p 
of democratization was started: the large estates W 
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distributed to the farmers, the factories were national- 
ized, and similar basic changes took place also in the 
cultural sphere. The socialist revolution followed 
(1948). Contemporary Hungary is a socialist country 
which has many political, economic, and cultural 
relations with both developing and Western countries 
and with other Socialist countries. 

Industry is regarded as the most important sector of 
the Hungarian economy. Owing to recent develop- 
ments, industrialization has been rather rapid since the 
Second World War. However, the Hungarian econ- 
omy—partly for historical, partly for geographical 
Teasons, such as the shortage of mineral resources and 
the country's surface and climate—still has an agri- 
cultural character. Nonetheless, since the 1960s a mod- 
em. agriculture has grown up. The services sector, 
having been marginal for a long time, has enlarged 
considerably in the same period. The statistical data of 
the 1970s emphasize the following trends in economic 
development. 


(a) The size of the workforce has been fairly constant. 
This means that economic growth, which has been 
promoted for a long time by the recruitment of new 
labour force, is going through an intensive phase. 
It is worthwhile mentioning that, in 1979, some 
47.5 percent of the total population was gainfully 
employed; the proportion of women was 44.4 
percent. 


(b) The distribution of personnel in the three main 
economic sectors indicates a slow process of restruc- 
turing (see Table 1): the number of workers in 
agriculture is slowly decreasing, and those in the 
Services slowly increasing, while in industry it is 
fairly steady. Since 1945, there has been no 
unemployment. 


The population in 1979 was nearly 1.5 million more 
than in 1949, Apart from steady, slow growth, two 
< emographic excesses happened in this period: the first 
1n the early 1950s and the second in the mid-1970s. Both 

©mographic “waves” were induced to a large extent by 
labour-force considerations: in the 1950s, industrial- 
ization required more labour and, in the 1970s, the 
Father low percentage of the gainfully employed gave 
Tise to concern. Needless to say, these demographic 
regularities seriously affected schooling. 


Table 1 
Umbers and distribution of active population 1971-82 (in 
1000s) 
Economic sector — 1971 1976 1979 1982 
Heticulture 12258 10591 1,029.5 10528 
ndustry 21605 22092 2,147.1 2,002.9 
Srvices 16240 1,824.9 19044 19462 
Total 50103 5,093.2 5,081.0 5,0019 


Table 2 
Numbers and distribution of the population 
Numbers Capital Other urban Rural 
Year (in 1.000) (9c) (96) (9c) 
1949 9,205.0 17.3 2].1 61.6 
1960 9,961.0 17.9 26.4 55.7 
1970 10,322.1 19.4 30.1 50.5 
1975 10,509.0 19.6 323 48.1 
1979 10,698.8 19.6 34.2 46.2 
1983 10,700.2 19.3 36.5 44.2 


The distribution of the population is unequal (see 
Table 2): Budapest, the capital, and the industrial 
regions are densely populated but in the countryside 
the population is generally sparse. By 1983 about 56 
percent of the population lived in urban areas whereas 
in the 1950s only 38 percent lived in cities. 

For along time the capital had been the main target of 
population migrations. From the mid-1960s, however, 
they started to turn towards other urban centres. As a 
consequence, the image of Budapest as the only large 
city in Hungary changed. 

From an ethnic point of view, the population is homo- 
geneous: 96.6 percent are Hungarians. Ethnic min- 
orities include Germans, Slovaks, Serbo-Croats and 
Romanians. About 3 percent of the population are 
Gypsies who are not considered an ethnic minority. 


1. Goals of Education 


In order to understand the current trends in educational 
thinking and policy one has to bear in mind the following 
historical, social, and economic considerations. 


(a) Marxist philosophy exerts a strong influence on all 
aspects of educational activity, especially on the 
setting of objectives and determining of general 
policies. Personality development is a fundamental 
and widely accepted objective of Marxist pedagogy. 


(b) Culture and education enjoy high esteem 1n 
Hungary. The cultural heritage goes back more 
than a thousand years. The first act relating to 
public education was adopted as early as 1777 (Ratio 
Educationis). Public education was introduced in 

the middle of the last century (1868). This law 

prescribed compulsory schooling for all children 


between 6 and 12 years of age. 

(c) Education is considered the main channel for social 
mobility. It is widely argued and accepted that 
existing social differences should be compensated 
(at least partly) by schooling. 


(d) The planners of educational policy have become 
more and more aware of the interrelation of econ- 
omic growth and education. It is believed that in 
order to develop the economy. ensure its flexibility, 
and increase its productivity, present educational 
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thinking should overcome simplistic views on labour 
planning. 


(e) Lastly, the rapid scientific-technological revolution 
of our age is an ever-recurring issue in Hungarian 
educational debates. 


In sum, public education is based on the principles of 
Marxist philosophy and on the cultural heritage. Public 
education is required to be a medium of social mobility, 
to increase economic growth by emphasizing general 
education, as opposed to vocational training, and to 
cope with the challenge of the scientific-technological 
revolution. These issues make up the background of 
educational policy in Hungary. However, economic dif- 
ficulties, demographic irregularities, marked urban- 
rural differences, and social problems created by in- 
dustrialization and urbanization slow down the joint 


efforts of educators and researchers to modernize public 
education. 


2. Structure of the Education System 


The structure of the Hungarian system of public 
education, which has evolved since the Second World 
War is presented in Fig. 1. Shortly after the end of the 
Second World War, the comprehensive type of school, 
the so-called *general school" (általános iskola), was 
established. This school will remain the firm base of 


the Hungarian educational system for the foreseeable 
future. 


The general school consists of ei 
in the age group 6-14 and is divide 
and a lower-secondary part. Ther 
the four elementary grades and s 
four upper grades. 

In rural areas, many small, mainl 
have been closed during the 1970s for the sake of 
improving the standard of teaching. In 1970, there were 
5,450 general schools in the country, including 2,347 
graded and 3,103 totally or partly ungraded schools. In 
10 years the situation changed completely: out of 3,678 
general schools, 1,115 were partly or totally ungraded. 
Children, whose families live in remote areas where 


ght grades for pupils 
d into an elementary 
€ are class teachers in 
ubject teachers in the 


y ungraded schools 


Table 3 
Enrolment in general schools 1960-85 


Average Tertiary 
age education 
Grade of 
18 school 
iv [E L Final examination =E 
17 8 |85 
urjis- £ Completion of 
16 egj2a compulsory 
II $3 2 >| Trade duction 
15 82188 | schoo! | (age 16 
14 I |aš|s5 
8 [] 
E » General school m 
12 (lower-secondary general 
6 section) schoo 
" and 
secondary 
10 > LJ school 
4 
9 3 General school paligas , 
for handicappe 
is eo children 
y 2 
l 
6 
5 
4 Kindergarten 
3 LI 
Figure 1 


Structure of the public system of education 


Schools have been closed, use either transportation 0177 
if they are older—live in student dormitories. However» 
the recently codified Act of Education makes it possible 
to re-open some small schools. : 

The general schools and the special schools for handi- 
capped children enrol virtually the whole of any schoo 
generation. Since 1960, the rate of enrolment has fluc- 
tuated between 98.2 and 98.8 percent. There exists 4 
great variety of special schools for handicappe 
children, catering for about 2.5 percent of an age pronk: 

Table 3 contains the most important data on GSA 
ment in general schools. A brief glance at the firs 
and second columns reveals the consequences of the 
demographic waves referred to above. The table also 
Shows the rapid development of kindergartens. 


Thousands of Pupils in 


ee 


Academic General Percenta 

ge of Ist 
year schools Ist grade coming from Tace 
1960-61 1,392.4 229.1 36.5 
1965-66 1,413.5 161.5 46.1 
1970-71 1,115.9 138.9 54.7 
1975-76 1,051.1 155.6 714 
1980-81 1.162.2 171.3 85.6 
1984-85 1286.78 171.9 90.0 
a Forecast 
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Table 4 
Rate of retentivity in general schools 1965-84 


Percentage of pupils completing general 


school at 
Academic 
year 14 years 15 years 16 years 
1965-66 77.6 87.5 90.7 
1975-76 80.3 88.2 90.6 
1979-80 84.3 90.6 92.1 
1983-84 83.7 — 95.6 


The retentivity of general schools is regarded as a 
Very important political issue. The data in Table 4 
present the rate of retentivity ever since the mid-1960s. 
Most pupils complete the eight grades in eight years, 
but some repeat a grade and complete the eight grades 
One or two years later. Compulsory schooling lasts until 
16. and pupils who cannot complete eight grades by that 
age generally drop out. Some of them, however, take 
UP schooling later, at an institute for adult education. 

After the successful completion of general school, 
Students may choose among three types of secondary 
School: academic secondary schools, vocational secon- 
dary Schools, and trade schools. Nearly 90 percent of all 
Beneral-school graduates continue to study in secondary 
School. Enrolment data for the secondary level are given 


or grammar schools 
gimnázium), offer general education. They are a popu- 
ar type of school among those who desire to continue 
api ng at tertiary level and also possess the required 
is type of school. In general there are 
Oys. The dropout rate is around 10 percent per year. 
econdary vocational schools offer general education 
VI basic “skills and practice in broadly defined 
Ocationa] fields. These schools have à particular 
cational orientation, for example, mechanical engin- 
eering, chemical engineering. animal husbandry, econ- 
omies, etc. The dropout rate in secondary vocational 
Chools is around 17 percent per year. 


Secondary vocational-school graduates may be admit- 
ted to tertiary-level education especially to the colleges 
and universities which fit their vocational orientation, 
or they start work. The latter can become skilled 
workers or technicians after a relatively short period of 
work. 

Two-thirds of the students 
establishments come from grammar 
from secondary vocational schools. 

Trade schools train skilled workers. The accent is 
on specialized vocational education. They emphasize 
practical knowledge and skills. This type of school has 
three grades. Trade schools are regarded as schools at 
the secondary level of public education but they are not 
secondary schools in a real sense because there is no 
direct access to tertiary education. There are secondary 
schools for adults where young skilled workers take 
special courses and can pass the final examination of 
secondary schooling. 

Most secondary schools are concentrated in the urban 
areas, although recently there has been a tendency to 
establish some grammar schools in the countryside. 
Some small cities have traditionally been famous for 
their grammar schools. In 1984, 175 grammar schools, 
294 secondary vocational schools. 84 mixed secondary 
schools (having both grammar and vocational streams), 
and 359 trade schools operated in the country. Ten 
grammar schools belong to the churches. 

Persons above the age of 16, who, for whatever 
reason, did not complete their schooling (¢-8-. dropped 
out of general or secondary school, attended trade 
school, etc.) and wish to take up their studies again, 
can choose among several kinds of adult institution. 
Evening and correspondence courses are particularly 
popular. In the school year 1982-83 more than 12,000 
persons were registered at the workers’ general schools 
and approximately 90,000 persons attended workers’ 
secondary schools. 

Higher education establishments are the colleges and 
universities. The number of students has increased 
slowly but steadily since 1970 (see Table 6). Most ter- 
tiary establishments also offer evening and corre- 
spondence courses. 


in higher educational 
schools, one-third 


Table 5 
Enrolment at secondary level 1965-84 
Percentage of pupils admitted to 
Academic "m - 
dents secondary Vocational rade 
Year Lr d € school school school percentage 
a 

16.0 33.1 73.5 
157.797 244 : 
ne 165.611 18.5 T FI n 
1975 121,941 20.5 m. e uH 
1978 116.101 20.0 EL puni m 
1981 125,890 20.6 2s € P. 
1984 135.013 20.7 25.9 3. E 
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Table 6 


Establishments and students in tertiary education 1970-83" 


Academic Number of Number of Number of students in 
year establishments* students evening and correspondence courses 
1970-71 74 53,821 26,715 
1974-75 55 63,100 40,290 
1980-81 57 64,057 37,109 
1982-83 56 63,057 37,284 
a The decrease in the number of establishments is because some small colleges were integrated into universities 
or larger colleges 


University life has traditionally been connected with 
the four large economic and cultural centres in the 
country: Budapest, Szeged, Debrecen, and Pécs, and 
this still holds true. However, now even small cities 
have the chance to establish and maintain colleges. 
Teacher-training colleges and universities train roughly 
one-third of all students involved in tertiary education. 

The educational effort and the possibilities for edu- 
cational training described thus far determine the formal 
educational level of the population. This can be con- 
sidered the sum effect of education. Formal is empha- 
sized in this context because the data given here express 
only quantity and not quality. Figure 2 presents the 
dimensions of education in the three educational Stages 
(elementary, secondary, tertiary) from the viewpoint of 
three relevant age cohorts (from 1970, 1975, and 1980). 

We can conclude that in 1980, owing to a slow and 
steady growth, 66.1 percent of a relevant age cohort 
completed at least elementary education (8 grades), 
23.4 percent secondary education (12 grades), and 6.5 
percent higher education. 


3. Administration 


Public education is administered on a dual pattern, 
Policy and legislation are the responsibility of the Min- 


154? 


E 


Figure 2 


Development of educational level in three relevant age 
cohorts 

a All those who are at least 15 years old and have completed 8 
grades b All those who are at least 18 years old and have passed 
final examination of secondary education. c All those who arc 25 
or more and are higher school graduates 
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istry of Culture. The ministry—with the direct Cone 
tribution and help of its institutions and agencies—is 
responsible for planning and development and works 
out the guidelines, principles, and framework for the 
administration of schools. The ministry also allocates 
finances from the state budget to the different sectors 
of public education. On the other hand, the main- 
tenance of schools is a community task performed by 
the local educational authorities which operate as 
branches of local councils. :bili 
In Hungary all community issues are the responsibility 
of councils. The administrative units of councils are 
arranged in hierarchical order, The largest are the coun- 
ties of which there are 19, plus the capital. Councils 
offer educational services to the community in a given 
area. This includes Providing for teachers’ salaries, 
appointing school directors and other leading personnel, 
building new schools and other establishments, etc 
County councils maintain inspectorates that are respon- 
sible for the inservice training of teachers, the contro 
of school activities, and the provision of educationa 
Services to schools. i 
The dual pattern has both advantages and dis- 
advantages. It obviously promotes local efforts but 2 
the same time increases the differences between schools- 
The local factor is generally regarded as important “i 
promoting the democratization of public education. 


4. Finance 
The budget of Public educati ts to around 4 
Percent of the national Neca ee In 1960, the 
loa was 3.2 percent, in 1970, it was 3.4 percent, 1? 
The dives) percent, and in 1978, it was 4.2 percent: 
€ division of resources per student and type of schoo 
sectors of pub larked differences between the different 
The p lic education (see Table 7). iai 
eidneatingin high expenses in secondary and higher 
tels. d include different social benefits (student ho 
; dormitories, meals, scholarships, etc.). Regular 
a TE is given to approximately 80 percent of al 


students in higher educati i 
cation and to 40 nt in seco 
dary establishments (1980). vr ons 
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Table 7 
Expenses per student in different educational sectors 1960-83 (forint) 
General Trade Secondary Higher 
Year Kindergarten school school school education 
1960 2,596 1.414 19.267 
1970 4.379 2,713 29.367 
1975 5.985 4,990 34,890 
1978 7.207 6.529 45.782 
1981 9.941 8.822 .840* 59.667 
973" 
1983 12.000 10.536 16.732 77 66.741 
15° 


a Grammar school b Secondary vocational school 


5. Educational Personnel 


Teachers are trained and specialized for the various 
levels of public education (see Fig. 1). There are 
Separate colleges for kindergarten teachers (two-year 
training), for elementary-grade teachers (three-year 
training), and for lower-secondary-grade teachers (four- 
year training). Secondary-school teachers are trained at 
Universities (five-year training). Kindergarten teachers 
are also trained in secondary vocational schools. In 
1980-81, altogether 20,430 students studied in teacher- 
training establishments (24 percent at universities and 
6 percent in colleges). 
The increasing number of teachers (see Table 8), 
together with other data, shows the extensive growth of 
Public education in Hungary. However. owing to the 
©mographic irregularities mentioned before, a serious 
Shortage of teachers in general schools has occurred 
Since the 1970s. As a solution, temporary employment 
Was offered to secondary-school graduates. In 1970, 
Some 5.1 percent of general school teachers had no 
tertiary education: in 1975, the proportion was 6.9 per- 
cent, in 1980. it was 3.8 percent, and in 1984 it was 4.0 
Percent, , 
Several problems have emerged in the 1980s in 
teacher training. It is often argued that the selection 
Procedure for future teachers is based on exaggerated 
intellectual criteria and that teaching abilities play only 
à Small role, It is also assumed that the separate colleges 


Table 8 


Number of te ools 1970-83 


achers in sch 


nts different styles 


and universities convey to their stude i 
The educational 


of educational thinking and practice. 
content of teaching is severely criticized as well. Current 
experiments are aimed at building up a new unified but 
graded system of teacher training, combined with a 
thorough reform of its content. The first experiment 
will be started at the University of Pécs. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methods 


In Hungary, the concept curriculum has two meanings. 
First, it can be considered an educational document 
specified for a given type of school and containing 
all the general purposes and tasks of education. This 
meaning has a strong political undertone. Secondly, à 
curriculum may be conceived of as a document about a 
school subject, defining the contents and objectives of 
a given subject and describing some methodological 
aspects of the teaching of it. Here the term is used in 
its second meaning. . 
Curriculum is a central issue in Hungary. Curriculum 
reforms and minor changes are the responsibility of the 
ministry. Nationwide reforms were introduced in 1946, 
1950, 1961, and 1978. This latest reform was finished in 
1986. T. 
Curriculum development and implementation Is the 
task of expert groups working at universities and in 


Secondary level 


General Academic and Trade 

Year Kindergarten school vocational school school 
63.125 13.442 7,604 

M 66.861 14.078 8.703 
1980 75.22 15.460 9.485 
1983 80.798 16.357 10,823 


w 
p 
o2 
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educational institutes. The National Institute for Edu- 
cation (OPI) plays a central role in these activities. The 
members of inspectorates at the county councils and 
teaching staffs are also becoming more involved. 

The strict central control in matters of curriculum has 
been relaxed from several viewpoints in the past few 
years. It is widely recognized that decentralization 
should be accomplished in matters related to teaching. 
This recent trend got reinforcement in the new Act of 
Education passed by the Parliament in 1985. 

Curriculum research is an important branch of edu- 
cational studies. As a result of this research new ideas 
have emerged. For example, most new curricula which 
have been developed since 1978 separate the content of 
teaching into a core and an additional part. The core 
is defined centrally and the additional part may be 
determined by the teacher. The additional part amounts 
to about one-third of the total content. Other inno- 
vations concern the application of taxonomies of objec- 
tives and evaluation procedures. There is a growing 
awareness among educational experts that drastic 
changes, or “frontal” reforms, in the content of teaching 
cannot cope any more with the needs of society. The 

Strategy of permanent changes seems more promising. 

Methods of teaching vary to a great extent depending 
upon objectives and content. Teachers are strongly 
encouraged to introduce new methodological elements 
and to be innovative. More and more educational media 
are available to teachers. How to identify the most 
effective teaching strategy is a constant subject of discus- 
sion among teachers. Students’ active participation in 


the learning process is considered fundamental. Accord- 
ing to the result of a 1982 s 


teachers think that problem 


7. Examinations 


There are two decisive transition points in the Hun- 
garian system of public education. After completing 
general school, nearly all students g0 On to further 
education without taking any examinations. However, 
the type of school they may choose is determined by 
their past achievements expressed in marks. This tran- 
sition point is strongly criticized because it imposes 
choice at a rather young age (13-14). It appears that, 
in many cases, the parents make the choice. 

In all secondary schools, fourth-grade students (i.e. 
17-18-year-old) can choose whether or not to take a 
final examination, the so-called maturity examination. 
Most students are examined by a school board presided 
over by a high-ranking educational official from outside 
the school. Students at trade schools also take a final 
examination in order to get a certificate. 

Students who want to continue learning in tertiary 
education have to pass an entrance examination set by 
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a university board. The admission exam dcr Ps 
an oral part and a written part. The result of t : 
examination, plus the level of achievement in Li diee 
grades together give the total score. The les 
requirement is determined by criteria fixed by the u 
versities and colleges themselves. oni 

The current system of examination and selection ^ 
being constantly improved. A new approach to oe 
izing entrance to tertiary institutions was introduce 
1982. 


8. Educational Research 


For a long time educational research has been ips 
enced by theoretical reasoning and a marked AD 
approach. Empirical research emerged only in t d 
1960s. The impetus came from urgent social needs an 
from experience in other social fields such as sociology 
and psychology. , 

Generally speaking, the current task of educational 
research is preparation for decisions on school polies, 
Educational institutes and departments at colleges à st 
universities are responsible for research activities. Wwe b 
institutions finance their activities from their own bu a 
ets. Research topics connected with the long tr 
reform of the structure and the teaching content of i 
system of public education are organized and Aaa 
by agencies such as the Ministry of Culture and t 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences (MTA). ‘onal 

The most important fields of current educatio 
research are the following: 


(a) Research on the content of teaching. Special spem 
mittees of the Hungarian Academy of Mp name 
earlier worked out proposals regarding the d 
content of schooling. On the basis of these 11 d 
tigations researchers have now to tone prea 
evolve a new integrated system of school qe 
Working out the proper balance between ge | is 
and vocational education at secondary veta 
another task belonging to this field of research. 


(b) Research on the teaching-learning process. T 
a complex field of investigation aimed at improv ñ 
the effectiveness of education. The theoretical " 
practical aspects of curriculum development 2 a 
evaluation, as well as national and internation 
surveys, such as the International Association 
the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA 
projects belong to this sector of research. 


(c) Research on school life and school activities- 1 
aim of this research topic is to develop the inn x 
Structure of the School in such a way that d 
growing socia] demands may be met by the scho 


(e.g., to handle the relationship between working 
life and learning). 


Other research to 


" : m u- 
- pics deal with teacher training, €d 
cational planning, 


s iuh n. 
the improvement of administratio 
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and the development of new educational media. Need- 
less to say, this list is far from complete. 


9. Major Problems 


The modernization of schooling and the school system 
is regarded as a permanent task. First of all, curriculum 
content and teaching methods should be improved in 
Order to increase effectiveness. It is expected that 
Tesearch on curriculum content will lead to a new pattern 
of integrated school subjects. Structural changes are 
also imminent. The current partition of general and 
Vocational education is expected to be abolished and a 
really comprehensive type of secondary education will 
be established. To reshape tertiary education is the next 
Important task. 
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Iceland 
H. Lárusson 


Iceland is an island in the North Atlantic south of 
the Arctic Circle. It covers 103,000 square kilometres 
(39,768 square miles), and 78,000 square kilometres 
G0,1 16 square miles) of its surface lie over 200 metres 
“vove sea 
N Harty, relati was almost entirely settled from 
Orway, with the first settler arriving in AD 874. Iceland 
Was for à long time under the Danish Crown and gained 
final independence in 1944 after a long struggle. Settle- 
; entis entirely along the coastline and in valleys ated 
ng into the interior. The capital, Reykjavik, is in the 


Southwest corner of the country, and about one-half of 


E Country's population live there or in the immediate 
*““TTounding area. 


Table 1 


etease in population and urban-rural distribution 1901-80 


Urban 


i Rural 
Population (in towns of more than 
Years (heusande} 300 inhabitants) (%) (%) 
5 73.1 
192. 78.5 26.9 pa 
4 45.7 
194 94.7 33.3 
) 66.7 
196 121.5 77 
o 82.3 
1979 175.7 iai 
1975 204.6 85. p 
19g 219.0 87.5 E 
5 229.2 88.6 j 


The population grew slowly and in 1801 the number 
of inhabitants is known to have been 47,200. Table 1 
presents the population growth during the twentieth 
century as well as its urban-rural distribution. A con- 
siderable shift in population from rural areas to towns 
occurred during the first half of the century. Since then, 
however, this development has decreased and in the 
mid-1980s there are signs of a reverse movement. 

Immigration from other nations or races is and has 
been negligible, and Icelandic is the only language of 
the country. Consequently, there are neither language 
nor race difficulties. 

The shift in population distribution from rural to 
urban areas was caused by changes in the traditional 
industries of the country as well as the increased part 
played by technology in agriculture and fishing. At the 
same time, other industries have been on the increase, 
especially in the 1970s. As a result of these changes and 
the improvement in the standard of living, there has 
been a considerable increase in general services and 
commerce. ? » " l 

Table 2 presents the occupational distribution in Ice- 
land in 1979. The main changes in occupational distri- 
bution during the years 1963-79 were the reduction in 
the number of those employed in agriculture and fishing 
and the increase in the number of those employed in 
banking and insurance as well as in public service. — 

Since 1944, all governments have been coalition 
governments and there has been no marked difference 
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ble 2 
Sinia distribution of working force 1979 
Major occupations % 

Agriculture E 
Fishing = 
Fishing industry $ 
Manufacturing industry 17.9 
Power stations, water systems 0.9 
Construction 10.2 
Commerce 13.7 
Communications 75 
Banking, insurance, etc. 54 
Public service 233 


in government policy as far as education is concerned. 
With the construction of schools and the provision of the 
necessary facilities, educational opportunity has been 
successfully provided for everyone. There has also been 
an endeavour to counter the migration from rural to 
urban areas by providing educational facilities as widely 
as possible. Measures have been taken to make it poss- 
ible for everyone to receive postcompulsory school edu- 
cation irrespective of economic status by providing those 
in need with favourable loans or grants. 

In all schools, teachers’ salaries are paid by the state 
and almost all schools are run either by the state alone 
or by the state and respective municipality together. 
Compulsory school pupils receive teaching materials 


free of charge, whereas those in other schools carry this 
expenditure themselves. 


1. Aims of the Educational System 


In Icelandic educational law, th 
that everyone should have an eq 
and that in educational work co. 
be observed between men an 
teachers and pupils. By law, pu, 
opportunities for 
location. 
Paragraph 2 of Law No. 6 
schooling reads as follows: 


e fundamental rule is 
ual right to education 
mplete equality should 
d women among both 
pils must be given equal 
education irrespective of their 


3/1974 on compulsory 


The aim of the first-level school [i.e. 7-15 
in cooperation with the home, to prepare t 
and work in a continuously developing de 
The organization of the school as well 
therefore, be guided by tolerance, Christian values, and 
democratic cooperation. The school shall foster broad out- 
looks and develop the pupils’ understanding of the human 
condition and environment, Icelandic society, history, and 
characteristics, and their sense of duty to society as 
individuals. 

The first-level school shall endeavour to organize its work 
so as best to harmonize with the nature and needs of the 
pupils and develop their general abilities conducive to the 
maturity, health, and education of each one of them. 

The first-level school shall give the pupils the Opportunity 
to gain knowledge and develop skills, and train them in such 


years of age] is, 
he pupils for life 
mocratic society. 
as its work shall, 
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methods of work as will lead them to make a constant n 
to improve their education and reach further sistunt s 
school shall, therefore. lay the foundation to indepen 
thinking and foster the spirit of cooperation. 


Secondary schools in Iceland have various Peri 
and a special law is in effect for each kind of school. |] * 
aims of these schools are chiefly to provide Spur 
vocational training or further education while : sim 
same time fostering the pupil's general er e of 
physical capacities as an individual and as a mem 
a democratic society. 

The function of avei education is to prepare ME 
students for specialized work in society and scien 
and research work. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Syster 


The first real educational law was passed in 1907, Lie: 
compulsory education was laid down for the age 8 sse 
10-14. Later, in 1946, a new educational law was c al 
according to which school was made compulsory tieth 
7- to 14-year-olds. In the first half of the W i 
century, children generally learnt at least an tlie 
ing, and arithmetic at home. This made up “which 
limited schooling. The educational law of 1946, n in 
was an important step to improving iue ; 
Iceland, was revised and a new law was passed Ua oling 
This law enacted nine years of compulsory sc enn 
for 7- to 15-year-olds, but the provision of the 

year has not yet come into effect. in the 

Municipalities may establish a preschool stage Td 
compulsory schools for 6-year-olds or 5- and i the 
provided that the Ministry of Education approve 
programme, locality, and equipment. f 

At present, nie 95 ceed of each year aa e 
6- to 14-year-olds attend preschool and compu e 
school. The remaining 5 percent are multihandicaPP 
pupils boarding in specia] institutions. A proportio o 
the 5-year-old age group attends school. The size 
each year group is around 4,500. ional 

At the secondary level, there are varied educatio es; 
opportunities, which are divided into two main IP s 
university-preparatory education in grammar uou 
and occupational training in vocational schools. Si a 
the mid-1970s Several comprehensive secondary scho in 
have been established. In these schools, the two ma 
ines mentioned above are ing combined. 

Table 3 shows the Sae: students of each p 
attending school at the ages of 15, 16, and 19. The ! a 
year-olds have completed their compulsory educati 
and are in their final year of elementary educatio"? 
which is required for secondary-school education. B 
16-year-olds are for the most part in their first year ©. 
secondary school, but at this level the age variation à 
considerable and hence it is impossible to state in we 
year of study a Student at a given age is. However: i 
average, a 19-year-old student will be in the fourth 2 
final year of secondary school. 
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Table 3 Table 4 presents the proportion of each year group 
Proportion of 15-, 16-, and 19-year-olds in school by sex, 1966- from 14 to 26 attending educational institutions during 
80 the years 1976-77 and 1980-81. The table includes the 
two final years of the first-school level and the second 
15-year-olds 16-year-olds 19-year-olds and third levels, but students abroad and those receiving 
vocational training in apprenticeship schemes are 
excluded. 

Many municipalities run adult educational courses 


Year Males Females Males Females Males Females 


1966 75]  s13 618 688 42.0 166 à 1 [ ilt edi 
1968 80.5 847 67.6 724 415. 212 offering various choices, especially in language, arts, 
1970 86.5 88.9 76.7 79.5 31.0 222 and handicrafts. Those taking such courses do so mainly 
1972 85.6 89.9 74.4 79.7 30.9 25.8 to increase their skill in a subject and do not aim at any 
Ra 86.7 905 721 788 2i 22 major final examination. The adult education courses 
89.1 gis 723 80.1 . 2. are partly supported by the state, partly by the munici- 
197 4 36.4 T 
a e 342 of HT. P P palities, and also by student fees. 


Table 4 
Percentage of age groups in full-time education 1976-77 and 


As indicated in Table 3, à considerable number of 1980-81 


Pupils leave school after the comprehensive primary 

level. Some of these pupils return to school later, Age 1976-77 1980-81 

prever, One reason for a higher number of females 14 ER 288 
àn males attending school in the 15- and 16-year age 15 aa 935 

BrOups is that it is easier for males to enter employment 16 61 64.4 

aS the demand for labour is rather high in the country. 17 46.6 542 


hool attendance of 16- 18 40.2 44.5 


Table 3 indicates that the sc! 
indicates t The explanation is 19 35.0 39.5 


Year-olds dropped suddenly in 1978. 


that until 19 ils could complete their compulsory 20 27.8 322 
comprehensive pupil lower-secondary-school education a na 29 
in 10 years instead of 9 and just about one-half of the 23 16.8 19.0 
Pupils in each age group chose this alternative. After 34 Ey TE 
8, only those 16-year-old students receiving second- 25 9.0 10.0 
ary education are included in the statistics. , 26 6.4 8.7 
igure 1 presents the development in the number o 
Students enrolled at university level from 1945 to 1980. 
In 1972 the education of comprehensive primary and Some secondary schools provide adults with after- 
Wer-seco da s hool teachers, that is, the teachers noon or evening classes with the same curriculum as 
Of preschasl y ee ujsory school, and the nonoon. the regular day students. School hours are, however. 
Sory sig come roup, was upgraded from the sec- considerably fewer than in the regular courses. The 
darvar aci [evel to university level, which partly costs of these courses are equally divided between state, 
explain ool leve! ti the number of undergraduates municipality, and student. — i 
5 the increase 1n A correspondence school is also run in the country 


* 1970, by a few associations. This school receives some state 
support as well as fees from students. There are also 
private schools for adults, especially language schools, 

US where the pupils carry all the costs. . 
3/600 Quite frequently, public institutions and private firms 
3.200 organize courses for their staff as do various associations 
for their members. The aim of these courses is to 
improve the professional skills of the participants or to 
provide general courses in special fields. 
Participation in adult education has been very con- 
siderable and there is obviously a great need for this 
service. However, no comprehensive legislation for 


adult education exists. 


980 EUNT 
Ba oo ese 0 199 pro dm T 3. Administration 


Fi, Vent The Ministry of Education supervises and controls edu- 
mee cation in Iceland. A few special schools, however, come 


Ne , 
Tease in university enrolment 1945-80 
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under other ministries; for example, agricultural schools 
come under the Ministry of Agriculture. 

At the first-school level, the country is divided into 
eight educational districts. In each district, there is an 
educational council elected by the local association of 
municipalities and an educational supervisor appointed 
by the Ministry of Education. These supervise and 
control education at the first-school level in their 
respective districts. 

Each educational district consists of school areas with 
school boards elected by the respective municipality. 
The school board supervises and controls first-level 
schools in its area and is responsible to the educational 
councils and supervisors. 

Secondary schools come directly under the Ministry 
of Education. The Industrial Training Board appointed 
by the Ministry of Education partly supervises and 
controls the affairs of industrial schools. The training 
board also includes representatives of industrial soci- 
eties and employers. 

Universities are directly supervised and controlled by 
the Ministry of Education. Their internal affairs are 
governed by university councils. 


4. Finance 


The first-level schools are run jointly by the state and 
the municipalities. All teachers and headteachers 
receive their salaries from the state. The state also pays 
part of the salaries of other staff. The municipalities pay 
the rest of such salaries, and the maintenance costs of 
school buildings. For second-level Schools, the state 
pays all the salaries of teachers and headteachers and 
either all or, in jointly operated schools, part of the 
other costs. The third level is financed entirely by the 
state. 

Full information about municipalities" costs is not 
available. In 1979, 70 percent of the operational costs 
of first-level schools were paid by the state and 30 
percent by the municipalities. 

In 1980, 12.74 percent of the state budget went to 
education. This represented 3.37 percent of the gross 
national product. The 12.74 percent of the state budget 
was split as follows: 6.18 percent to first-level schools, 
including preschool; 2.84 percent to secondary schools; 
and 1.33 percent to the university, 1.54 in loans and 
grants, and 0.85 to other schools. The Proportion of the 


state budget devoted to education varied by only 1 
percent from 1946 to 1980. 


5. Personnel 


Teachers at the first-school level receive their education 
at the Educational College of Iceland. This takes three 
years and one-third of the course is spent studying 
education and methodology, one-third is 


1 | spent on gen- 
eral academic subjects taught at the first-school level, 
and one-third is for specialization in two elective sub- 


jects or a special field. 
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Teachers of academic subjects at the secondary: 
school level receive their education at the University 0 
Iceland or universities abroad. This normally takes four 
years. Educational theory and methodology occupies 
one year, specialization in a main subject takes ee 
years, and one year is spent on the study of eee 
subject. Practice teaching is also part of the training o 
both groups of teachers. ial- 

Teachers in special subjects at vocational and cam 
ized schools at the secondary-school level receive pe 
education in one of many different fields. They ns 
however, all have completed the required A 
study in education and methodology. For example, ks 
be appointed a teacher in a vocational subject at n 
vocational school, the applicant must have passed 5 
examination in technology or have completed some 
equivalent study or hold a qualified artisan's iie 
in the subject. In addition, applicants must have Wor ial 
as a technician or artisan for two years in their spec! 
field. hers 

Headteachers are required to be qualified teac E 
for the respective school level and must also have at ee 
two years’ teaching experience. Educational pn 
are selected from the ranks of qualified teachers. gen 
time of appointment, special attention is paid to nce, 
knowledge of methodology, administrative experie 
and familiarity with school affairs. | level 

About 17 percent of teachers at the first-schoo hat à 
are unqualified as defined by law. One reason 1S t Er 
considerable number of those who complete : a 
teacher training enter different occupations, uu 
Shortage of trained teachers. At the secondary Ah 
there is some shortage of qualified teachers. This var 
however, with the subject. ave 

Special courses in education and methodology E lly 
been organized for those teachers who are not oe 
qualified. Annual inservice courses are held for ue 
level teachers, with about 25 percent participation. ; 


o 
lar, but fewer, courses are held for secondary-sch 
teachers. 


6. Curriculum Dep 
Methodology 

Until the mid-19605 
was rather slow, an 
reorganization of v. 


elopment and Teaching 


" airs 
, development in educational affa 


d it was therefore urgent to start ; : 
arious features of educational wothe 
In 1966, a special department was established at a 
Ministry of Education to undertake education 
research and development work. The main stress sing 
on the revision of teaching materials and teach! 
methods at the first-school level. ed 
caching materials and curricula have been produc o 
by groups of experienced teachers led by supervisors ^ 
respective subjects. The supervisors, who are in pee 
vice of the Ministry of Education, also assist and ar ài 
teachers in educational innovations and provide in? 
mation concerning teaching materials and methods: 
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In this way, teaching materials have been produced 
for most subjects in first-level schools, and these have 
been published and distributed to schools by the 
National Centre for Educational Materials which, by 
law, must provide pupils at first-level schools with the 
required teaching materials. Curricula are published by 
the Ministry of Education. 

As all these activities are organized by the ministry 
and the centre, all first-level schools follow the same 
curriculum and in the main use the same instructional 
materials. The curriculum is, however, meant only to 
be a guide, and individual schools enjoy considerable 
freedom in their work. The introduction of new teaching 
materials has been mainly in the hands of the 
Supervisors. 

At the end of the 1970s and beginning of the 1980s, 
there was a great effort to increase flexibility in school 
Work in order to meet the needs and interests of every- 
One. A common view is that in order to achieve this it 
Will be necessary to change teacher training. More var- 
iety in teaching materials will be needed, and a change 
in the organization of schools. This, in turn, will require 
à higher appropriation of funds for educational affairs. 

At the secondary-school level, development has been 
much slower, Many teaching materials for this level 
Come from abroad, produced either in English or in one 
Of the Scandinavian languages. There are few teaching 
Materials in Icelandic. The market is small with few 
Pupils in each line of study and the publication of course 

Ooks is unprofitable. An effort is being made to provide 
the first two years of secondary school with course books 
in Icelandic. 

In the lower ranges of the school, emphasis is placed 
9n the independent work of the pupils. group work, 
and team work. The teacher has the function of guiding 
and aiding the pupils. In the upper ranges of the sec 
Ondary level, however, instruction is in the form of lec- 
tures and catechizing. Some change is, however, taking 
Place with more emphasis put on the independent 
Work of the students. 


Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


Evaluation at the first-school level is the responsibility 
Of the school and the educational authorities. At the 
end of the school year or course, the pupils receive 
&ades based on their achievement of the aims of the 
ludy. There is also a written statement as to progress, 
iligence, and other aspects of learning emphasized by 
€ school. 
.. ^s a rule, pupils are supposed to move up one class 
“Year. Exceptions to this are determined by the school 
Poverning body and the pupils’ parents or guardians. 
3Y the end of the first-level school, the pupils have 
P. €n a common examination in Icelandic, Mathemat- 
Scl Danish, and English. Upon completion of the first- 
Sol level, pupils receive a certificate stating this fact. 
hey also receive a certificate with a written evaluation 


by the school of the pupil’s achievement and with the 
pupil's result in the examination. 

To be admitted to a secondary school, pupils must 
have achieved minimum marks in each subject in the 
final examination of the first-level school. Those pupils 
who have not attained these minimum requirements 
may take a special course offered in some secondary 
schools to improve on their previous marks. In order to 
be promoted from one class to another in secondary 
school, pupils must obtain a certain average mark in all 
their subjects of study. In schools using the subject- 
unit system, a minimum level in individual subjects is 
required. 

To be admitted to the university, pupils must have a 
leaving certificate from one of certain schools in the 
secondary-school group, that is, “grammar schools” 
(menntaskólar) or multilinear schools, or some equiv- 
alent proof of efficiency. 


8. Educational Research 


The main institutions engaged in research in the field 
of education are: the University of Iceland, the Edu- 
cational College of Iceland, and the Department of 
Educational Research and Development of the Ministry 
of Education. 

Appointed teachers at the University of Iceland and 
the Educational College of Iceland are required to 
undertake research as part of their duties. No general 
plan for research work exists and each teacher- 
researcher is largely responsible for the sort of research 
work undertaken. Most research work undertaken by 
the educational department of the ministry has been in 
developing teaching materials and methodology for the 
first level of education. 


9. Major Problems 


During the 1970s, the main emphasis was on compulsory 
schooling—both its development and its organization. 
However, in spite of this work, there is still much left 
to be done; improved facilities and better educated 
personnel have to be provided particularly in the rural 
areas. i 

There is no curriculum for preschool education and 
the teaching materials at this level are limited. These 
two factors have led to many problems for schools and 
it is imperative that proper guidelines and the requisite 
materials be provided for their work. 

The training of teachers, particularly at the secondary 
level, has to be improved. 

In deciding on educational programmes, the real 
needs of the schools must be taken into account as must 
their position and role both in local societies and in 
Icelandic society as a whole. [n] 

In secondary schools, a new law revising the whole 
educational programme is being planned. This is prob- 
ably the most important and comprehensive task that 
has to be carried out in the next two decades. 
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national income, and performance in this area 
direct impact on performance in the manufac 
sector, which accounts for a little less than a qua 
the national income. There is one worker to eve; 
nonworkers. The nonworkers are mainly housewives 
the aged, students, and the unemployed. The agri- 
cultural sector absorbs nearly 69 percent of the country's 
workforce, of which more than one-third are agri- 
cultural labourers, who are generally illiterate and 
dependent on seasonal work. 
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India has a planned economy, the guiding 
sideration of which is growth with social justi in 
Between 1951 and 1986, the country had six dae 
plans, with ad hoc annual plans in the other Té 
Planning in India encompasses the public as well 2 t 
private sectors, including the social services, of W ais 
health and education are a part. During the 36 pere 
of planned development, the national income ET 
increased, in real terms, at a rate of 3.7 percent d 
annum; agricultural production has grown by 2.8 di 
cent per annum over the period, industrial produc E 
by nearly 5.7 percent per annum and installed 8 
erating capacity from 2.300 Mw to 51,800 Mw. ita 
. In spite of these impressive gains, with per CaP' st 
income at US$200 in 1985-86, India is one of the poor? 
Countries in the world with wide disparities of es 
It has been estimated that more than one-third pis 
population live below the poverty line, that is, wit 
nutritional intake below the minimum requirement. c- 

Geographical, demographic, and socioeconomic fa 
tors have a direct bearing on India's educational syste™: 
Such a large country, with such wide geographical an 
linguistica] disparities, can hardly have a centralize 
educational System. Rapid population growth requir 
à continuous expansion of educational facilities just 
maintain existing levels, A corollary of the unequ, 
socioeconomic situation is that a disproportiona " 
Importance is attached to technical and higher edu 
cation, with comparative neglect of mass education 


programmes, Particularly in elementary education a? 
adult literacy 


diia Was à Part of the British Empire for about uM 
hundred and fifty years, until gaining independence 1" 
1947. The British Systematically destroyed the indigen 
Ous System of education and introduced the teaching ° 
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European learning through the medium of English. The 
British-Indian system educated a select few, leaving a 
wide chasm between the educated and the unlettered. 
At the time of independence, 14 percent of the popu- 
lation was literate and only one child out of three had 
been enrolled in a primary school. 

During the British raj, too, a number of educational 
pioneers, who were also leaders in the struggle for 
freedom—for example, Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath 
Tagore, and Mahatma Gandhi—explored ways of reviv- 
ing the spirit of Indian culture and of building an edu- 
Cational system suited to Indian conditions. 

During the first few years after independence, there 
Was serious debate between those attempting to retain 
the British-Indian educational system and those advo- 
cating an alternative model, particularly the one 
designed by Mahatma Gandhi. 


l. Goals of the Educational System 


The Indian Constitution, promulgated in early 1950, 
Sets out the framework for a federal political system 
and lists the sectors for which the central and state 
Bovernments are respectively or concurrently respon- 
sible. Education was in the State List, and although 
Y an amendment (1976) it has been placed in the 
Concurrent List, the responsibility for education rests 
essentially with the states. The central government's 
"*ponsibility is mainly for the maintenance and coor- 
ination of standards of higher and technical education. 
© Constitution directs the state to provide free and 
compulsory education for all children up to 14 years of 
age. It also provides for equal educational opportunity 
Or all and special protection of religious and linguistic 
Inorities, . 
» S00n a i dence, prio t 
intranets aca A (nai taleem, in the 
Pri of Mahatma Gandhi). the objecte 95 viaje 
;. deve] rsonality of the cht j 
E aber m manual and productive work. 


"le Gandhian basic education provided gue 
2 n . Ti 
T the planning of primary education, the sea om 


rity was given to the 


1348 and 1952 respectivel 


cre int 
roduced as a resu : 
ade by these commissions, a nationally accepted 


aT ucture of education (of 10 + 2 ns years) had to 
ait the conclusions of the Education Commission 
(1964-66). zd 
On the basis of the recommendations of the a 
sation Commission, the central government, after co! i 
“ultations with state governments and with the appir 
Parliament, announced the national M m 
ion in 1968. The education policy called for “a sail 
cj ation of the system of education to relate it Pan 
: Osely to the life of the people; a pape ct : 
*xpand educational opportunity; 2 sustained an 


intensive effort to raise the quality of education at all 
stages; an emphasis on the development of science and 
technology; and the cultivation of moral and social 
values". 

Early in 1985 the central government reviewed the 
educational situation and decided to bring about a new 
education policy, with a view to ensuring that the direc- 
tives contained in the Constitution regarding free and 
compulsory primary education are complied with 
and the educational system becomes attuned to the 
emerging social, cultural, economic, and technologi- 
cal situation. 

The New Education Policy and a Programme of 
Action for its implementation were prepared in con- 
sultation with the state governments and were adopted 
by the federal parliament in 1986. The New Education 
Policy envisages a national system of education which 
would take determined steps for the universalization of 
primary education and the spread of adult literacy, 
thereby becoming an instrument for reduction of 
disparities. It will be based on a national curricular 
framework which contains a common core along with 
other region-specific components that are flexible. The 
common core will cut across subject areas and will be 
designed to promote values such as India's common 
cultural heritage, egalitarianism, democracy and secu- 
larism, equality of the sexes, protection of the environ- 
ment, removal of social barriers, observance of the 
small family norm, and the encouragement of a scientific 
outlook. 

The 1986 policy lays stress on the widening of oppor- 
tunities for the masses but calls for consolidation of the 
existing system of higher and technical education. It 
also emphasizes the need for a much higher investment 
in education, and calls for the level of funding to be 
raised to 6 percent of the national income by 1990, and 
even higher thereafter. 

Pace setting schools, intended to provide quality edu- 
cation for children with special talent or aptitude irres- 
pective of their capability to pay, will be established in 
various parts of the country. These schools, to be called 
Navodaya Vidyalayas, will seek to promote excellence 
along with equity and social justice by enrolling children 
largely from the rural areas and the backward sections 
of society. 

Apart from the special efforts made in the context of 
the two education policies (1968 and 1986), each five- 
year plan reviews the education effort and realigns it to 
immediate objectives. The seventh five-year plan (1985— 
90) states that the major strategies for achieving the 
goals of educational development would include, among 
Others, effective decentralized planning and organ- 
izational reforms, promotion of nonformal and open 
learning systems, forging of beneficial linkages with 
industry and development agencies, and mobilization of 
community resources and societal involvement. Primary 
education and adult literacy have been included in the 
minimum-needs programmes, to which the plan gives a 


high priority. 
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2. General Structure and Size of the Education 
System 


2.1 Formal Education f 
Figure 1 presents the structure of formal education 
which extends to the whole country. Within this com- 
mon structure, however, there are wide disparities in 
facilities and standards. At one extreme are the “public 
schools”, so called after their British models, and at 
the other extreme are the ill-equipped, insufficiently 
staffed, and poorly supervised government rural or 
municipal schools. In between these extremes are a 
variety of private schools, the well-funded “central 
schools”, meant mainly for the children of central 
government employees, and basic and postbasic schools 
run by people inspired by Gandhi’s ideas on education. 

Primary schools are, by and large, coeducational. 
Attendance is compulsory. School sessions commence 
at the end of the summer and there are autumn and 
summer vacations. Generally speaking, the number of 
working days is 200 in an academic year. 

General higher education is provided in universities 
and colleges. Most universities are teaching as well as 
affiliating institutions. All central universities and a 
few others are primarily residential and/or teaching 
universities. Most enrolment in higher education is in 
colleges. Technical and professional courses range from 
three to five years for a first-degree course to two to 
three years for a postdegree course, Admission require- 
ments in general education courses are not very 
demanding, but admission to engineering and medical 
courses Is very competitive. Universities also provide 
facilities for research and many of them, Particularly 
the agricultural universities, have developed extension 
programmes. The number of institutions at each level 
of education is given in Table 1 for the years 1950-51 
to 1984-85. 

Little importance has so far been 
primary education. Highest priority 
universalization of primary educatio 
Department of Education (Minis 
Resource Development), enrolment 
group is 94 percent, of which 59 perci 
41 percent are girls (see Fig. 2). Thee 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


and females from 1950-51 to 1984-85 is shown ^ 
Table 2. state 

The position regarding enrolment varies from tates 
to state. There are some educationally advanced 5 tage 
where the gross enrolment ratio at the primary dies 
for boys as well as girls is well above the m as 
average, while others lag far behind. Incentives um 
attendance rewards, midday meals, free bo rape t i 
free textbooks are given to children to remain in SC 
Even so, the dropout rate at the primary wi ent 
remained above 60 percent since 1950-51. Enro ge 4 
is particularly low and the dropout rate high among & 


Table 1 
Numbers of educational institutions from 1950-51 to 1984-85 
1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1984-85 
Universities 27 45 z 
Colleges of general 100 131 150 
education 498 1,059 
Institutions of technical 2,598 7,264 8,065 
and professional 
education 155 316 2.308 a 
Secondary schools 7,288 17,257 36.738 me 58834 
mice 13:996 49,663 90,621 116,447 129,879 
Primary schools 209,671 330,399 408,378 485,538 519,701 
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cation, Pragramumes to vocationalize secondary edu 


ration have met with little success. ag Soner 
Sttictio the expansion 
ns were placed on E 
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Ents find themselves helpless in the face of dema 


he 
support have led tot 
va ad and higher edu- 


for more institutions and fewer restrictions on admis- 
sion. The consequence is unmanageably large higher 
education institutions, lack of motivation among 
teachers and students, widespread student unrest, and 
large-scale unemployment among the educated. 


2.2 Nonformal Education 

A determined thrust was given to part-time and non- 
formal education programmes in the sixth five-year 
plan. The 1986 Policy envisages that a large and sys- 
tematic programme of nonformal education will be 
launched for those children who are not in a position to 
take advantage of the formal system of schooling. The 
nonformal education channel is being developed as a 
system complementary to the formal one. The pro- 
gramme envisages flexibility in regard to course content, 
duration, place and hours of learning, and decen- 
tralization in management. It is envisaged that the actual 
running of the programme will be done with the help 
of voluntary agencies and local government institutions 
with state government also running nonformal edu- 
cation centres where necessary. Essential features of 
the curricula and teaching/learning materials proposed 
to be used by children will be their relevance to work, 
life and environment of the learners. In the new policy 
it is emphasized that the level of and opportunities for 
learning in the nonformal stream should be comparable 
with the corresponding stage in the formal system. The 
programme has acquired momentum and by the end of 
1985-86, nearly four million children had been reached 
through 150,000 centres. 

In the early 1960s, universities established corre- 
spondence courses and departments of adult and con- 
tinuing education. In 1982-83, 24 universities were 
organizing correspondence courses with an enrolment 
of about 164,000. A start has also been made with 
correspondence courses at the secondary level. Radio 
and television are, generally speaking. not used to sup- 
plement correspondence instruction, but of late the use 
of videotapes has been increasing rapidly. 

Indira Gandhi National Open University Was estab- 
lished in Delhi in 1985. It lays stress on continuing and 
vocational education with a view to improving knowl- 
edge and skills and promoting educational opportunities 
for the community in general and the disadvantaged 
groups in particular. Some states such as Andhra Pra- 
desh have established their own open universities. It is 
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envisaged that the state-level open universities would 
tie up with the national universities for the purposes of 
material production and dissemination. 

A wide variety of adult education programmes have 
been organized since independence. All the earlier pro- 
grammes merged in the National Adult Education Pro- 
gramme (NAEP), which was launched in 1978. The 
National Adult Education Programme aims at involving 
all agencies (government, voluntary organizations, edu- 
cational institutions, etc.) in programmes ranging from 
plain functional literacy to consciousness raising for 
education of illiterate persons in the 15-35 age group. 
Administratively, the programme works at state and 
district levels. Each state also has a state resources 
centre for the production of instructional materials, 
training, and evaluation. At its peak in 1979-80, there 
were approximately 100,000 adult education centres 
under the programme. The seventh five-year plan 
(1985-90) continues the programme, and has set the 
target at reaching forty million illiterates in the age 
group 15-35 years. 

In 1987 the central government launched the Mission 
for the Eradication of Illiteracy in 15-35 age group. The 
mission's approach envisages harnessing the advances in 
science and technology, and in pedagogy for improved 
literacy learning. The existing programmes under which 
projects of this kind are in operation in well-defined 
areas are to be provided with more adequate financial 
and technopedagogical inputs. A mass programme for 
functional literacy is to be initiated with the help of 
universities and colleges, and Special demonstration 
programmes will operate in about 10 percent of the 
districts of the country. An efficient management 


system, along with necessary management for moni- 
toring are also to be established. 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure 


Educational planning is organized at both central and 
state levels on the lines indicated by the central planning 
commission. Although the administration. of agri- 
cultural and medical education is the concern of the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Health, the principal 
responsibility for educational development in central 
government rests with the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, set up in 1986. This Ministry comprises 
the Departments of Education, Culture, Arts, Youth 
Affairs and Sports, and Women and Child Devel- 
opment. The Department of Education is responsible 
for educational planning and policy, for coordination 
and maintenance of standards in higher and technical 
education, for promotion of research and training relat- 
ing to school education, adult education, and the pro- 
motion of languages. 

The central government set up the University Grants 
Commission (UGC) in 1956 to take charge of responsi- 
bility for higher education. The University Grants Com- 
mission is, like its British counterpart, a statutory, 
autonomous body and has an annual budget of approxi- 
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mately Rs.2,350 million. Although its principal function 
is to coordinate the development of higher education 
and to ensure maintenance of standards, over the years 
it has become the central government's arm for assessing 
the financial needs of universities and colleges and for 
disbursing funds to them. d 
The National Council of Educational Research anc 
Training (NCERT), with an annual budget of apponi 
mately Rs.140 million, has acquired an internationa 
reputation for its contribution to improving the quality 
of elementary and secondary education. Its main con- 
tribution has been in the spheres of curriculum con- 
struction, production of textbooks, and examination 
reform. In cooperation with NCERT, the central govern 
ment is also supporting programmes to provide ee 
cational technology, ranging from satellite i 
to the supply of apparatus for science experiments S 
rural primary schools. Another important organiza al 
created by the central government is the Nau 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administrati ee 
(NIEPA), which undertakes diverse programmes of = 
search extension, training and consultancy. It eee 
important role in educational reform and much ce 
work connected with the implementation of the hom 
Education Policy (NEP) is being done with support IT 
this faculty. ; 
In each state, there is a secretariat for dee 
and separate directorates for higher education, sc fori: 
education, technical education, and adult d 
The state-level administration lays down policy 
regulates the educational system. | ones, 
All states, with the exception of the very smal f the 
also oversee district administration. At the head © jon 
district education administration is a district pep 
officer with several deputies and subdeputies f the 
together inspect and supervise the schools. One o the 
highlights of the NEP 1986 is that it emphasizes ^ 
need for a decentralized microlevel planning and P 
agement of education, particularly at school leve nara 
in the rural areas. For this purpose the infrastruc 
and the institutional support is being strengthene rict 
the district level. It is proposed that in each pee 
(there are more than 435) separate institutes for ditze 
education and training (DIET) will be set up- vi that 
education committees are also going to be set uP i na 
the community can play its vital role in education” 
development. The heads of schools set school tim 


ise 
tables, attend to discipline among pupils. and eue 
the work of teachers. 


4. Finance 


Education is financed by the central government. sae 
governments, local authorities, and a variety of al 
sources. The education budgets of the central BOV to 
ment as well as the state governments are divided on 
two categories: developmental expenditure and able 
tenance. Over the years, there has been a remark m 
increase in expenditure on education, both as 4 P^ 
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Table 3 
Per student costs and percentages of education expenditure 
allocated to different levels in general education 


Cost per student % of education 


(rupees) expenditure allocated 
1983-84 1983-84" 
Primary 231.1 48.1 
ietinBary 1,309.4 33.0 
igher 6,584.1 12:5 


e total percentage of expenditure comes to 93.6 percent. The 
ü VEM is on administration and supervision, preprimary education, 
nd adult education 


fone of gross national product (GNP) (3.8 percent in 
983) and as a percentage of government expenditure 
(13.6 percent in 1983-84). There is a wide difference in 
5. Student expenditure at different stages (see Table 


Although the proportion of government expenditure 
On education has been increasing steadily, the share 
iS; t be substantial. Private 
pees include individual and family charities, student 
oe and community contributions in the form of build- 
gs and equipment. Fees are very low in schools run 
qo EO Yernment and by local authorities and in insti- 
;uons of higher, professional, and technical education. 
igure 3 presents the proportions of public and private 
1950 and 1980. 
cholarships exists 
and to 


a training. In 1985-86, under the Nationa 
Cholarships Programme, 27,000 scholarships were 
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improved. The gap between the pay of teachers at 
different levels continues but, as a result of increases in 
the salary scales of school teachers, the gap has become 
less glaring. 

Practically all teacher appointments are made from 
among trained personnel. The requirement for admis- 
sion to primary teachers' colleges is completion of 
higher-secondary education and for secondary teachers’ 
colleges it is a university degree. On the recom- 
mendation of the National Council of Teacher Edu- 
cation (NCTE), most states have introduced a two-year 
certificate course for primary-school teachers. The 
Bachelor of Education degree course continues to be of 
one year’s duration. There are summer schools for 
secondary and college teachers but little else by way 
of inservice training. Under its faculty-improvement 
programme, the University Grants Commission pro- 
vides financial support for teachers wishing to pursue 
research. There are four excellent training institutions 
for teachers in polytechnics. Table 4 presents the num- 
ber of teachers in schools in 1947 and 1984-85. 


7 and 1984-85 


Numbers of teachers in schools for 194 


Percentage of 


1984-85 


Thousands Percentage of 


m aoc trained teachers of teachers trained teachers 
1,458 88.7 
Primary schools 344 rie 905 90.6 
Middle schools 30 54.9 1,075 91.4 
High/higher schools 93 a 
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The National Council for Educational Research and 
Training, in coordination with NCTE and the State Coun- 
cils of Educational Research and Training, has endeav- 
oured to upgrade the quality of teacher education. It 
supported the Intensive Teacher Education Devel- 
opment Programme in several states and has assisted 
state authorities in improving teacher-training curricula. 
Practically all primary teacher-training colleges have 
received financial support from central government for 
the improvement of their facilities. As a part of 
implementation of the NEP, the proposed District Insti- 
tutes of Education and training will provide facilities 
for preservice as well as in-service teacher education 


and will serve as the resource centre for teachers and 
educational administrators. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


Curricula at the higher education level are the responsi- 
bility of the universities, which also prescribe them for 
the colleges affiliated to them. There is a board of 
secondary education in each state with responsibility for 
devising curricula and prescribing textbooks for sec- 
ondary and higher-secondary classes. For the primary 
and middle stages, the responsibility rests mainly with 
the state education departments. The geographical 
coverage of curricula in universities extends only to 
affiliated colleges, and there is a common curriculum 
for secondary and primary education throughout each 
state. 

The University Grants Commission, the boards of 
secondary education, and NCERT make substantial 
efforts to improve curricula at all levels. The 
Grants Commission has paid particular attention to 
the question of restructuring first-degree courses and 
relating them to the needs of the rural and urban 
environments. The NCERT has also been engaged in the 
task of formulating an approach to curriculum devel- 
opment. State boards of secondary education con- 
tinually undertake research and experimentation aimed 
at the improvement of curricula. 

Several measures have been taken for the implemen- 
tation of curricular reform. The University Grants Com- 
mission has undertaken a large programme to encourage 
university teachers to write books with reference to 
the Indian situation. The Department of Education 
(Ministry of Human Resource Development) funds the 
publication of the scholarly books in both Hindi, the 
national language, and regional languages. Textbooks 
at the secondary, middle, and primary levels are written 
mainly by teachers. Other measures to encourage the 
implementation of curricular reform include retraining 
teachers and the introduction of modifications in instruc- 
tional methodology to emphasize the interaction of 
learners with the environment and laborator 
ments in science teaching. 


Mahatma Gandhi pleaded for a needs-based, dif- 


y experi- 
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University : 


ferential curriculum in which learning 1s on 
around productive manual work. Reiterating this, bin 
Education Commission also called for ema 
emphasis on work experience, national an Ser 
service, and ethical and moral values. While se 
efforts have been made to improve the apren É 
include socially useful productive work (suPW) a EA 
in practice it continues to be devoid of manua » gno 
and the traditional method of rote inpr ath 
the habit of regarding education as synonymou 
book-learning still hold sway. 


7. Examinations 


— ia's 
Examinations occupy a dominant position alas is 
educational system. Traditionally, what has mà han the 
the score obtained in an examination rather eens? 
quality of education—and the two in fact are no 

arily related. . in the 

In practically all parts of the country, pap 
educational system are divided into grades Sands on 
Promotion from one grade to the next orem and, 
continuous pupil assessment through terminal schoo 
invariably, an examination at the end of S exi 
session. At the initial stages, examinations et in the 
and the internal concern of each school, bu 
higher stages an external element in SO 
increase, as do rigidities in the system. 
provided by school authorities are accepted for P 
of admission to secondary schools. des9 and 

While examination of pupils at the end of gra condary 
11 is the responsibility of schools, boards of sf the sec 
education conduct examinations at the end o ade 12) 
ondary (grade 10) and higher-secondary (e rests in 
stages. In setting question papers and alana hecki 
science and certain other subjects, and in the jt expeti- 
of answer books, the boards employ the help © basis of 
enced school and university teachers. On the ificates 
the results of examinations, they award rud d 
Which are required for admission to further COU 
for employment. 

Examination at the higher education stage t 
responsibility of universities. Generally uer in 
universities have a Strong examination branch W s i 
consultation with the academic faculty, is "E 
for various appointments including personne 5 
question papers, superintendents of examination an 
examiners of answer books. In some universiti? emic 
other institutions of higher learning, the QNUM is 
Session is divided into semesters, and evaluat! 
undertaken in each semester. 

Educational thinkers and specialists in evalua cern 
measurement have, for a long time, been com pein£ 
about the system of examinations. Rather than edu 
an Instrument for qualitative improvement of t ablin£ 
cational system, examinations have had à dis urag? 
influence on teachers as well as pupils. They disc z th? 
reform and innovation by teachers and hamP? mp 
growth of pupils because of their normative 4S 
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tions. Furthermore, the very conduct of examinations 
is becoming increasingly difficult due to indiscipline and 
unrest on the campuses. 

Reform of the examination system has been a con- 
tinuous endeavour since independence. The Central 
Examination Unit was established in 1958 (it merged 
with NCERT in 1961) and a programme of systematic 
reform was started. The present reform programme is, 
by and large, based on the recommendations of the 
Education Commission and the experiences gained 
since then. These reforms cover external examinations 
às well as school evaluation and include a scheme for 
the intensive training of the various personnel respon- 
sible for examinations. The reforms have been adopted 
by practically all boards of secondary education. 

The new policy underscores the need for carrying 
Out examination reforms as a means of bringing about 
qualitative improvement in education. It seeks to de- 
emphasize the memorization and eliminate the element 
of chance and subjectivity. With a view to lessen the 
Overriding importance of examinations and certifi- 
cation, and with the explicit intention of restoring the 
essential teaching/learning process to a position of emi- 
Nence, the 1986 policy seeks to selectively delink degrees 
from jobs. The need to render education free from the 
Subjugation of the mass job market has been felt now 
for several decades, but it is only in the new policy that 
it has been possible to put the suggestion somewhat 
concretely, As a concomitant to the _ proposal _of 
delinking, it is proposed to set up a National Testing 

€rvice, to conduct tests on à voluntary basis to deter- 
Mine the suitability of candidates for specified jobs 
and to pave the way for the emergence of norms of 
Comparable competence across the nation. 


8. Educational Research 
Systematic educational research is of recent origin in 
ndia, Research in universities leading toa Ph.D. began 
Only after independence. With sociopolitical changes in 
€ country, interest in educational research increased 
rapidly and by 1972 about 50 universities provided facili- 
ties for Ph.D. level research in education. In the 1950s, 
à number of institutions were set UP by the central 
government for research in various aspects of education. 
n 1961, these institutions were amalgamated into 
A in 1961, NCERT 
Withi its establishment in ^ 
a — lists of dissertations, at 


levels, completed in Indian 
f the 1970s, the Indian 
Suncil i cience Research initiated a pro- 
gramme for eared =e research in the social sciences. 
The Association of Indian Universities publishes, at 
'éBular intervals, subject lists of all dissertations 
PProved in Indian universities. In the early 1970s, at 
Ce instigation of University Grants Commission, the 
entre of Advanced Study in Education of the Maharaja 
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Sayajirao University of Baroda took up a project of 
abstracting all published and unpublished research stud- 
ies and has since published two monumental surveys. 
These surveys contain classified abstracts of several 
thousand research documents. 

The areas which have attracted the largest research 
effort are measurement and educational evaluation, as 
well as correlates of achievement. Closely following this 
group of topics are those of personality, learning and 
motivation, and curriculum, teaching methods, and 
textbooks. While the coverage of some subjects is 
impressive, the deficiencies are also glaring. For 
example, language teaching, school duration, wastage 
and stagnation, and student unrest—all burning topics 
of Indian education—have received insufficient atten- 
tion. Similarly, the long-term impact of educational 
programmes, particularly of primary education and 
adult literacy, has received scant attention. 


9. Major Problems 


An opportunity for educational transformation in India 
was presented when she became independent in 1947. 
The whole nation was imbued by Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
call of “tryst with destiny”, the alternative of Gandhian 
basic education was universally accepted and persons 
with a profound understanding of the role of education 
in the building up of the new nation—Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Abul Kalam Azad, Rajgopalachary, 
Radhakrishnan—were at the helm of affairs. However 
India's “brahmanical tradition", the age-old system 1n 
which instruction is imparted in a language known to a 
small coterie and formal education remains the preserve 
of a class of society, prevented any serious reform of 
education. India continues to have large numbers of 
highly trained technical, scientific and management per- 
sonnel, but the vast majority of Indians continue either 
to remain deprived of education altogether or to receive 
poor-quality education. ] 
The NEP (1986) is faced with tremendous odds, for it 
does not seem to be in tune with the socioeconomic 
trends in India. While there are signs of rising religious 
fundamentalism, the Policy stresses secularism; while 
the government favours free market economy, the 
Policy stresses egalitarianism and socialist society; while 
separatist and disintegrative forces are raising their 
heads in all parts of the country, the Policy calls for 
creation of a national system of education which would 
give a new sense of Indian identity and enable the 
country to move towards a new framework of national 
integration and social cohesion; the increasing cen- 
tralization and authoritarianism in the central and state 
governments, the Policy stresses the need for decen- 
tralization, institutional autonomy and support for inno- 
vation. Perhaps in the short run something that is more 
disquietingis the prevailing atmosphere of dispiritednes 
and lack of accountability among the teachers and stu 
dents in the university system. Yet it 1$ this situatio 
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which makes implementation of the New Education 
Policy a momentous and challenging task. There are 
already indications of the government’s seriousness in 
arrying it through. 

: The reels has decided that by 1989 6 percent 
of the national income will be spent on education. Every 
effort will be made to consolidate the existing system 
and to create necessary management apparatus for 
implementation of the new policy. The decade following 
the introduction of the NEP will show whether or not 
India is capable of taking hard decisions to transform 
the educational system with a view to bringing about 
fundamental changes in the socioeconomic order. 
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Indonesia 
R. M. Thomas 


The Republic of Indonesia covers most of the world's 
largest archipelago, a domain of over 3,000 equatorial 
islands stretching more than 5,000 kilometers east to 
West across seas that separate continental Southeast 
Asia from Australia. It is the world's fifth most populous 
nation, with over 150 million residents in t 
1980s. 

The extent of Indonesia was originally determined 
between the early seventeenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies by a succession of Dutch colonial conquests. Over 
a 350-year period, sea traders and soldiers from the 
Netherlands won control over more and more 
eventually forming the Netherlands East Indie 
as it existed prior to the Second World War. Throughout 
this same period the Moslem religion, introduced earlier 
by traders from India, spread throughout the islands’ 
peoples to become the dominant religion of the region. 

In 1942, the Japanese army and navy captured the 
East Indies, ousted the Dutch colonists, and ruled the 
territory until the Japanese themselves were defeated 
by Allied troops in late 1945. Following the Japanese 


he early 


islands, 
s colony 
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Surrender, the Dutch returned to reclaim the Rae 
However, on August 17, 1945, the indigenous Pe Ren 
of the archipelago declared their independence ann nti 
fought the Dutch army over the next four years U 
they won uncontested self-rule at the close of 13 na 

The nature of the Present-day Indonesian education’. 
system has been Significantly influenced by Hu nce 
geography of the nation and the people's experi? me 
under Dutch colonialism and under Islam. One reap = 
of the geography of widely dispersed islands was ©, 
emergence over the centuries of a multiplicity cis 
distinctly different cultura] groups, a diversity of Tiers 
eties caused by Peoples being separated by DAT on 
of seas, mountains, and dense jungles. This isola 


fostered the development of over 400 languages 
dialects. 


Such ethnic a 
for both politic 
of what lan 
unifying th 
pendence 


s 
nd linguistic variety has posed probi 
al leaders and educators. The ques ues 
guage would best serve as a national tonie- 
e many subsocieties, was settled when aders 
was declared in 1945. The Republic’s lea 
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chose a version of Malay as the official language and 
labeled it Indonesian. Since that time, Indonesian has 
been learned willingly by virtually everyone. It has 
served as the language of government, of mass com- 
munication, and of instruction at all educational levels 
above the second grade of primary school. Local lan- 
guages have been the media of instruction in the first 
two primary grades and have been taught as subjects in 
upper grades. Such a pattern of instruction is designed 
to promote the national motto of “unity in diversity” 
(Bhinneka Tunggal Ika). This language policy has faced 
educators with special problems in textbook production, 
teacher training, and teacher placement. 
_ The nation's geography and the way the population 
is distributed across the islands have affected the 
efficiency of administering the centralized system of 
Schools from the capital city of Jakarta on the island of 
Java. Because of the great distances between islands and 
the shortage of transportation facilities, school supplies 
and directives sent to remote islands can take months 
to arrive. The task of collecting accurate statistics from 
all parts of the nation for purposes of national planning 
has been difficult. 
, The rate of population increase has also strongly 
influenced the tasks of education. Under Dutch col- 
Onialism, prior to 1942. only a minor segment of the 
School-age population attended school. But, under the 
Republic, after 1950, the goal of providing every Indo- 
Nesian with at least six years of primary schooling was 
included in the basic education law. The government 
Sought to achieve this ambition by erecting more schools 
and training more teachers each year. However, à high 
irth rate and decreasing death rate continually accel- 
erated the growth of the child population, so that by 
€ early 1980s the goal of universal education still had 
not been reached. The burden of providing schooling 
Was Particularly heavy since such a large part of the 
Population was under the age of 15 (46 percent of the 
Populace in 1975), that is, the nonproductive segment 
the population, consisting of children who could not 
© expected to contribute effectively to the nations 
economy, Prior to the 1970s. little or no effort was 
wXerted to limit the birth rate. However, under the 
Uharto Government. which took office in the late 
1960s, family-planni rograms have been set up, 
y-planning Prog V E 
med at reducing the number of children born eac 
Fan According to the 1980 census, the growth rate Was 
rate continues, the nation 
Population will reach 200 million by the mid-1990s. 
Two additional factors influencing the progress of 
d economic conditions at dif- 
quent times between 1950 and the early 1980s. Under 
ate 1965. the Dutch and other European interests that 
Still played a significant role in the islands’ economy 
Hess gradually eliminated and their enterprises na- 
ionalized. At the same time. the Indonesian Com- 
"nist Party gained increasing influence over national 


Sfías : au : : 
fairs in comparison to other political factions, includ- 


ing the religious parties. The bonds of national unity 
were also threatened during the 1950s by periodic armed 
rebellions against the central government on the part of 
separatist groups. These disturbances, coupled with an 
economic policy that spurned both local capitalistic 
enterprises and investment by foreigners, contributed 
to the accelerating decline of the nation’s economy. 
Under such conditions, the ability of the educational 
system to fulfill its function deteriorated as well. While 
enrollments continued to increase, they did so at 
a slowing pace, school buildings fell into disrepair, 
teachers’ salaries were insufficient to pay even minimal 
living expenses, pupil dropout rates were high, and class 
sizes were large. 

In October, 1965, an unsuccessful coup attempt, for 
which the Indonesian Communist Party was held 
responsible, launched the nation on more than a year 
of civil strife and resulted in the fall of the Sukarno 
Government. The new Suharto Government welcomed 
investments and financial and technical aid from the 
West, and the economy rapidly improved. Because 
Indonesia’s major export product is oil, increases in 
world oil prices since the mid-1970s brought large sums 
into the national treasury, and a significant portion 
of this income has been allocated to improving the 
educational system. For example, in 1973, President 
Suharto issued a special instruction providing extra 
funds from oil revenues to erect thousands of additional 
elementary-school buildings each year. By 1978 the 
number of such buildings in the public-school sector had 
reached 24,065, representing 30 percent of the nation’s 
total of secular public schools. The 1980 national budget 
provided for the construction of 10,000 more and for 
the addition of 15,000 new classrooms in existing schools 
and the repair of 15,000 existing buildings. 

In summary, the increase in political stability and 
economic prosperity over the 1950 to 1980 era was 
accompanied by increases in the size and quality of the 
facilities of the nation’s educational enterprise. 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


By the early 1980s, the nation’s goal of achieving uni- 
versal literacy and compulsory schooling for at least six 
years had not yet been reached. However, substantial 
progress had been made, so that by 1980 an estimated 
70 percent of the population over the age of 10 had at 
least minimal reading skills, while perhaps 75 percent 
of children aged 7-12 were in primary school and 40 
percent aged 13-18 were in secondary school (Postle- 
thwaite and Thomas 1980 pp. 69, 72, Rangkuman 
Statistik Persekolahan 1979/1980 1981 p. 1). 

These enrollment figures must be regarded as only 
general estimates, since the compilation of statistics in 
Indonesia has been confounded by two factors. Firstly. 
the system for collecting data from the nation's more 
than 160,000 schools spread across hundreds of islands 
is far from perfect. Secondly. schools are of two major 
varieties; secular (under the Ministry of Education and 
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Figure 1 
Secular primary-school enrollment 1940-80: 


a Source: Indonesian Ministry of Education and Culture 


Culture) and Islamic (under the Ministry of Religion). 
Some pupils attend only a secular school, some attend 
only an Islamic institution, and others are enrolled 
simultaneously in both a secular and an Islamic school 
(attending one in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon). Because of such double a 
process of computing the nation's total enrollment by 
adding together the totals of secular and Islamic schools 
results in overestimating the number of children receiv- 
ing an education. 

Although the numbers of students enrolled are impre- 
cise, the trends are clear. Figures 1 and 2 trace the 
growth of attendance in secular primary and secondary 
schools from 1940 to 1980. The time-line across the base 
of each graph identifies the political er: 
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Secular secondary-school enrollment 1940-80" 


a Source: Indonesian Ministry of Education and Culture 
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with school enrollment trends. As the graphs sanie 
the rise in enrollments has been particularly TE ae 
recent years as increasing amounts of oil — 1982. 
gone into constructing and equipping schools. d unde 
enrollments in non-Islamic schools ad v e 
the Ministry of Education totaled 27,990.27. i aad 
elementary level, 6,542,200 in secondary scion males 
616,117 in higher education. The proportion 59/41 in 
to females was 52/48 in elementary schools, > oe 
secondary schools, and 68/32 in tertiary ne dem was 
the secondary level, 87 percent of the rig agus sid 
in general academic schools, 9 percent in e acher, 
schools, and 4 percent in teacher training. Men in 
pupil ratio in elementary schools was 1:29. I ich were 
nursery schools and kindergartens, all of at 141,215 
privately administered and financed, totaled 1,1", 
(UNESCO 1984). -year 
The growth of higher education over the ye of 
period from 1950 was even more dramafio than cole 
primary and secondary schooling. Since priva Ministry 
were not obliged to send statistics to either the ! ct total 
of Education or the Ministry of Religion, the ee known. 
of postsecondary schools and students is 1050 there 
However, general estimates are available. In 6 500 stu- 
were 10 higher learning institutions enrolling tions and' 
dents. By 1970 there were over 450 institu tions an 
237,000 students and by 1980 over 480 institutio? " 
more than 400,000 students (Thomas 1973 "n dayaan 
Indonesia, Departemen Pendidikan dan Ke Agama 
1980 p. 1, 1979 pp. 1-2, Indonesia, Departemen 
1980 p. 97). ti- 
The expansion of higher education has pei 
vated not only by Indonesia's modernization p 
which has called for more highly trained persani esin 
it has been stimulated even more by an r the 
demand for advanced schooling on the part howe 
populace. Studies conducted in the early 1980s $ hig 
that 90 percent of the students in representat Va ions. 
schools planned to enter higher learning instit 
Since the most prestigious public universities h 
for only 10 percent of applicants in the early ing $ 
increasing numbers of private colleges were bddition. 
up to accommodate the rejected applicants. In a s 
demands from political leaders in outlying ist er 
have their own universities caused the central 8° . 
ment to establish even more public institutions. oe to 
two new universities in Central Sulawesi were ue 
the nation’s existing 40 public universities and insti edu- 
despite the warnings of academicians that quality apid 
cation could not be expected under conditions of us o 
expansion in remote regions. Furthermore, beca?" 
increasing attendance in higher learning institutio ers 
nation was faced with the prospect of growing peat 
of unemployed co] ths 
qualified for the jo 
To improve th 
ditions of rapid 
the early 1970s s 
departments of i 


d roo 
» 19805. 


lege graduates and of you 
bs they could find. ch con” 
€ quality of education under SUC. c i 

growth, the Ministry of Educa” cic 
€t up consortia consisting of aC? 
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The consortia are made up of departments of medicine, 
agriculture, education, the sciences, social sciences, and 
the like. The most mature universities in each con- 
Sortium are designated as centers of excellence, respon- 
sible for upgrading the staffs and facilities of less 
advanced institutions. 

In addition to the formal schools, Indonesia in recent 
years has developed a broad variety of nonformal pro- 
grams intended to serve the needs of both the populace 
and the country’s economic-development plans. During 
the 1970s, efforts in both the public and private sectors 
were directed toward increasing adult literacy, pro- 
Viding out-of-school primary and secondary education 
for school dropouts, improving community health, 
€ncouraging family planning, training adults in 
Vocational skills and in ways of operating their own 

usinesses, and improving agricultural practices through 
radio broadcasts. By 1979, more than 5,400 private 
commercial organizations operated vocational-skill 
Courses attended by an estimated 900,000 participants 
(Postlethwaite and Thomas 1980 pp. 81-82). 


2. Administration and Finance 

Indonesia’s schools, from kindergartens through uni- 
versities, operate under a centralized system directed 
rom the nation’s capital in Jakarta, with directives 
channeled through educational offices in the nation’s 27 
Provinces. Around 75 percent of educational insti- 
tutions, including private schools sponsored by Chris- 
lan societies and secular groups. are under the 
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jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
Nearly all the remaining 25 percent are Islamic schools, 
public and private, operated under the Ministry of 
Religion. Many private schools receive government 
financial subsidies, a practice inherited from Dutch col- 
onial times. 

The types of school at each step of the educational 
ladder are shown in Fig. 3. 

Funds for schooling derive from a variety of sources. 
The Ministry of Education finances teachers' salaries 
and the construction of facilities for secular secondary 
and tertiary education; the Ministry of Home Affairs 
does the same for elementary schools; and the Ministry 
of Religion is responsible for public Islamic schools. 
Private schools are funded by religious organizations, 
fees paid by parents, and government subsidies. In 
public schools in recent years, parents have paid a 
special educational tax for those of their children who 
are enrolled above grade three in a primary school. 
However, in addition, most schools individually charge 
parents a variety of special fees, although without 
government approval. As a result of these practices, the 
5 or 6 percent of the national budget listed officially as 
the nation's annual expenditure for education is a 
marked understatement of the actual cost of schooling 
in Indonesia. 


3. Curricula 


The curricula of present-day schools reflect the two 
dominant educational streams of the past, Dutch and 
Islamic. Public and private schools under the Ministry 
of Education follow the Dutch tradition of offering such 
secular subjects as reading and writing the vernacu- 
lar language, mathematics, natural sciences, social 
sciences, and—at the secondary level—foreign lan- 
guages and vocational studies. At each grade, strong 
emphasis is placed on citizenship training which focuses 
on the nation's five key philosophical principles, the 
Panca Sila, consisting of belief in Almighty God, 
humanitarianism, nationalism, democratic representa- 
tion, and social justice for all Indonesians. e. 
The Islamic schools under the Ministry of Religion 
are of two main varieties. First are the traditional, 
nongraded pesantren schools, each consisting of a col- 
lection of students gathered at the educational complex 
of an Islamic scholar to learn Arabic, to intone the 
Koran, and to study the sayings of the Prophet Muham- 
mad and Islamic law and traditions. Second are the 
graded madrasah schools which offer a combination of 
secular and Islamic subjects. The madrasah, which is 
the more modern of the Islamic schools, represents a 
combination of Islamic and Western traditions and is 
encouraged by the Ministry of Religion. . 
Until the mid-1970s, curriculum development in the 
Ministry of Education was carried out principally by 
personnel in the separate divisions of the ministry, with 
little or no coordination among the divisions. A team 


working on social studies in primary schools would 
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have virtually no contact with those working on social 
sciences or vocational studies in secondary schools. 
However, in the mid-1970s, a new research and devel- 
opment center in the ministry created a curriculum 
section that began to achieve a greater degree of coor- 
dination among both subject-matter fields and school 
levels. There were, however, still problems of inte- 
grating the efforts of the center with the work of the 
other divisions of the ministry, particularly in coor- 
dinating the nation’s massive textbook publication pro- 
gram with the curriculum innovations that were 
instituted during the latter 1970s. 


4. Examinations 


For purposes of Promoting students from one grade to 
the next within primary and secondary schools, teachers 
base their judgments on daily classwork and on the 
Tesults of tests that teachers themselves create. In 
addition, at the end of the six-year primary schools and 
the three-year junior and senior-high schools, school- 


leaving examinations are administered. Over the past 
three decades, 


inations has vari 
periods, the exa 
national board 


particular schoo! 
sidered, along with entrance-test scores, as evidence 


o be admitted to the more 
-secondary and tertiary insti- 


5. Supplying Educational Personnel 


In the early 1950s, after the Republic had emerged from 
four years of Japanese military Occupation followed by 
the four-year revolution against the Dutch, the nation 
suffered an acute shortage of teachers. Not only had 
the existing supply of teachers been depleted by the 
social upheaval of the latter 1940s, but the nation was 
now seeking to expand educational Opportunities to 
serve the entire population rather than the minority 
served during colonial times. 

To solve the problem of teacher shortage, the govern- 
ment established a hierarchy of training programs at 
the beginning of the 1950s. The lowest level courses 
consisted of a short period of study for primary-school 
graduates who then became primary-school teachers, A 
more advanced training program for primary teachers 
was given in special junior-high schools, while a still 
higher level was offered in senior-high teacher-training 
schools. To provide secondary-school teachers, in 1954 
the government opened the first of a series of teachers" 
colleges, offering a three-year program for preparing 
junior-high teachers and a five-year program for pre- 
paring senior-high instructors. The Ministry of Religion 
later created a similar set of secondary teacher-training 
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schools and colleges to provide teachers for Islamic 
rimary and secondary schools. . 
à By the 1970s, the standard qualification for pimen 
teachers was a certificate from a teacher-training hig 
school, while secondary teachers were qualified Upon 
graduating from a teachers’ college. However; eon 
pared to these standards, many of the nation's exis de 
teachers were underqualified for their jobs. To pies 
the skills of the nation’s educational personnel, fen 
Ministry of Education began in the mid-1970s to lea 
inservice training that would reach virtually all epe 
A short course for primary teachers was given by tea e 
of instructors from teacher-training high schools W E 
traveled in motor vans and power boats to all need 
of the archipelago. Courses for secondary teachers ue 
offered in district centers. Radio broadcasts also play 
a significant role in inservice teacher education. sih 
Traditionally, training for administrative position, 
the educational system has consisted of on-t ar 
experience, and such continues to be the case for ur 
headmasters (and headmistresses) and superior is 
sonnel. However, special training in admins. 
also offered in the teacher-training colleges and | 
workshops for administrators currently in service. 


6. Educational Research 


:ided into 
Educational research in Indonesia can be wm 
two main types. The first consists of small. d that 
studies that serve as the subject matter for theses earn 
students in teacher-education institutes write "a ori 
master’s degrees. Studies of this variety are ad: 
coordinated with the nation's overall educational ity O 
opment plans. To inform the educational communi lu 
the contents of such research, the major rere 
teacher education have, since the early 1970s, publis are 
collections of theses abstracts. The same perum 
often also included with digests of journal artic dishe 
books in a series of annotated bibliographies P'Thomas 
by the Ministry of Education (Arbi et al. 1972. 
et al. 1973). ed 
The second major type of research is said 
chiefly through research and development centers, nifi- 
of which are government sponsored. The most Sture 
cant of these in the Ministry of Education and - rc 
is the Office for Educational and Cultural Rese? an 
and Development (Badan Penilitian dan Pengembang in 
Pendidikan dan Kebudayaan). The office evolve [o 
the early 1970s out of the first national assessmem 
education which was conducted over the 1970-73 pe 


(Beeby 1979). The assessment project set a pattern 


A 5 ; g 
operation that influenced the structure and poo 
the office as it expanded rapidly over the 19705 


ign 
early 1980s. The pattern involved importing n 
ants, receiving financial support con- 
ments and international agencies» “se 
tinually sending staff members abroad for pe ct 
study, applying sophisticated research — adh 
making widespread use of computer data proces? 
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and focusing all research activities on problems faced in 
the nation’s five-year economic and social-development 
programs. 

The variety of research conducted under the auspices 
of the office is illustrated by the following topics: the 
quality of student attainment at grades 6, 9, and 12 
(Moegiadi et al. 1979), a modular instruction system 
for encouraging more active learning and for meeting 
individual differences in learning style (Soedijarto 
1976), evaluation feedback to curriculum developers 
(Postlethwaite 1978), the preparation of educational 
evaluation models (Nasoetion et al. 1976), cognitive 
development and the readability of text materials 
(Thomas 1980), the effectiveness of inservice teacher 
training, the influence of classroom environments, and 
Others, 

Following the establishment of the Research and 
Development Office in the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, the Ministry of Religion set up a similar body. 
Subsequently, two regional research offices were estab- 
ished, one in East Java and the other in West Sumatra, 
to serve as experimental models that might be repro- 
duced during the 1980s in other provinces. In addition, 
the leading institutes of teacher education in the nation 
Maintain their own research and development centers. 


7. Problems and Prospects 


Asinthe past, the most serious problems for educational 
Planners in the 1980s and 1990s will continue to be the 
rising number of candidates for schooling. Unless the 
Population growth rate can be decreased substantially, 
ere appears little hope that even the present levels of 
enrollment can be maintained. The goal of universal 
Primary schooling is still a realistic expectation if the 
high level of funding for education made possible by 
igh oil export prices in the 1970s can be maintained. 
OWever, during the early 1980s the drop in world 
erude-oi] prices strongly affected the Indonesian econ- 
omy and made the continued high investment in edu- 
Cational facilities and improved teacher salaries 
Problematic. Expanding secondary-school facilities will 
Decome even more difficult in an economy of dim- 
ishing income from exports. Thus, reducing the popu- 
tion growth rate by means of the nation's family- 
Planning program will be even more important in the 
Coming years than it was in the past. | 
In addition to the problem of furnishing ever greater 
Quantities of education, Indonesia faces the task of 
Olving the deficiencies in the quality of schooling that 
*re identified during the extensive educational evalu- 
ton Programs conducted in the 1970s. Experimental 
Projects designed to test ways of improving the quality 
e formal and nonformal education were assessed in the 
ay 1980s so that features of the successful projects 
Ould be disseminated into the general school system 
spenning in the mid-1980s. The innovations that 
in Owed promise for such dissemination were ones 
Volving self-instructional materials, improved text- 


books, science-teaching methods, social sciences teach- 
ing methods (including history), a more efficient 
educational supervision system, preservice and inservice 
teacher education, achievement-testing programs, 
experimental services for the gifted and talented, as well 
as evaluation and modification of the 1975 curriculum. 
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Iran 
S. M. Redjali 


Iran is a mountainous, high-plateau country of about 
40 million people with 1,648,180 square kilometers, 
(636,363 square miles) stretching from the Caspian Sea 
and the Soviet Union in the north to the Persian Gulf 
in the south and from Turkey and Iraq in the west to 
Afghanistan and Pakistan in the east. Iran thus forms, 
strategically, the land bridge between the Middle East 
and Asia. The country is rich in minerals (i.e., copper, 
oil, gas, and coal), and exportation of petroleum is 
the principal source of foreign currency. Supported by 
revenues from oil sales, the economy grew rapidly dur- 
ing the 1970s and, as a result of shortages of skilled 
personnel, large numbers of foreign technicians were 
employed. 

According to the census taken in 1976, the population 
then numbered 32 million, of which 15 million lived in 
urban areas. Some 44.5 percent of the total population 
is under the age of 15 and 52 percent is between the 
ages of 15 and 66 years. The average age was 22.6 years, 
and this is expected to decline. According to the census, 
of the population over the age of 7 years, 52 percent 
were illiterate. Between 1975 and 1980, the annual 
population growth rate was estimated to be 3 percent. 

Historically, the Arabian conquest of Persia (Iran) in 
the seventh century brought with it an important change 
in methods of education. Before Islam, Persia was a 
despotic state, although the concept of justice in the 
creeds of the Zoroastrian religion tended to lessen the 
impact of this absolutism. The three duties of the other- 
wise dogma-free Zoroastrian religion were: pious 
thoughts, good deeds, and kindly speech. Parents were 
responsible for bringing up their children to become 
good, worthy citizens. Physical education (i.e., riding, 
shooting, and hunting) was also taught to ensure a sound 
body, which Zoroaster held was the temple of a healthy 
mind. 

Only those of high birth were given a liberal edu- 
cation. Others entered a trade as apprentices. Dur- 
ing the rule of the Sassanids, from 224 BC to AD 642, 
that is before Islam, the first university was founded in 
Djondishapur in southwest Persia. The syllabus con- 
sisted of theology, philosophy, medicine, literature, 
mathematics, and astronomy (Sadigh 1969). 

After the Arab invasion (AD 642), Islam spread rap- 
idly through Persia. Of the two main branches of the 
religion formed after Muhammad's death, the Shia 
branch—which holds that the leadership of Islam was 
bequeathed to Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the 
prophet—became dominant in Iran. The influence, 
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however, contributed to the development of the cult P 
mysticism known as Sufism, which has greatly aua 
Persian literature. Sufism is derived from the word ae 
meaning the woolen garment of the ascetic. Poets fie 
teachers were disciples of this mystic belief. E 
relationship between teacher and pupil on the iem 
path to God interested the pedagogues. In this rela : il 
ship, the teacher becomes the master to whom the p em 
opens his heart. The master, in turn, directs the rem 
life of the pupil until such time as the youngster CAD THis 
satisfaction and freedom in the Peace of Cu. eps 
notion of the pupil's admiration for the teacher ling 
on in modern Iranian education. ment 
In order to gain an understanding of the dens "s 
of education in Iran, a number of religious. gs v n 
linguistic, and historic considerations must be rd 
mind. The religious influence in Iranian game d 
also been strong, although until the Islamic Revo larize 
in 1979 the goal of state policy was to secu one 
education. Theology has, historically, been p ad 
distinguished and prestigious of the sciences an 
influenced all branches of learning. ds of 
For thousands of years, Iran has been a crossroa " 
cultures and civilizations and has hence been ne 
subject to foreign influences. These have include ls: 
invasions by the Arabs, Mongols, and T ite 
various forms of interventions by France, the s 
Kingdom, and Russia in the nineteenth and early t ite 
tieth centuries and by the Soviet Union and the Pas 
States in the period following the Second World md 
Despite these foreign influences, the national cu nil 
and language have demonstrated remarkable CO". 
nuity. Although modern Persian (Farsi) is written dien 
Arabic script and has borrowed heavily from the m is 
lexicon, it has retained its character and identity. het 
usually estimated that Persian is spoken as a mot Sis 
tongue by approximately one-half of the Iranian POP 
lation, although it is the only official language Ay. 
the sole language in which education is conduc in 
Proposals to teach primary or adult-literacy classes zi 
the mother tongues of participants have usually be 
resisted as a threat to national unity. 


The mosque served the Persians not only as à 


lace of 
worship, but also as a 


: iculum 
center of learning. The curricu 


consisted of the scriptures, logic, Arabic, and gramm 
From this base, the Koranic school, called the makt ry: 
eventually emerged. Learning by rote was compulse er 
even though the lesson memorized was often not u^ 


2 ta 
stood by the pupil. Discipline was strict. The mak 
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was attended by children of the middle class. Upper- 
class families did not send their children to schools, but 
employed private tutors, who came to play an important 
role in family life, advising parents in all aspects of 
education. This traditional system of education was 
gradually, although ‘never completely, displaced by a 
system of state education, modeled on the French edu- 
cational system, which was introduced in 1894. 


1. Goals of Education 


In 1957, the Ministry of Education declared the fol- 
lowing overall goals for education: 


(a) Physical development—pupils should learn sport 
and hygiene. This concern dates back to very early 
doctrines. 


(b) Social development—pupils should learn to respect 
their family, community, and freedom. They must 
also understand social and economic life and strive 
to live and work in and for the community. This 
idea could already be observed at the beginning of 
Islam. 


(c) Intellectual development—pupils should learn to 
think, preferably through their own experience. 
This is a European ideal. 


(d) Moral development—pupils should understand the 
word of religion, culture, and civilization and by 
doing this should exercise self-control. This has 
always been one of the main aims of Persian 
education. 


(e) Aesthetic development—pupils should love nature 
and strengthen their individuality by enjoying the 
arts. 


A basic problem in Iranian education was and is that 
ot reconciling traditional values with the development 
of a society based upon science and technology. Fol- 
lowing the 1979 revolution, the Islamic Republic of Iran 
emphasized the moral training of individuals in society. 

he guidelines for schools were based on the principles 
and teachings of Islam, with great emphasis placed 
9n strengthening and encouraging the faith of Islam. 
articular importance Was attached to the relationship 
tween education and work. Young people were to be 
*quipped with academic and scientific techniques and 
Work skills in order to make them aware of the need 
9r industrial and agricultural production (Ministry of 


ducation 1979). 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


The Structure of the formal educational system is pre- 
Sented in Fig. 1. Preschool typically takes place in 
Private institutions. The overall aim is to prepare chil- 
Ten for school education. Activities include group 
8ames, narrating stories, singing, acting plays, and 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


handicrafts with simple tools such as paper, cardboard, 
and pen. In rural areas where local dialects are spoken 
emphasis is given to the learning of spoken and written 
Farsi, the medium of instruction in primary school. 
Primary school begins at the age of 6 and lasts five 
years. In theory, if not always in practice, this leads to 
a guidance or orientation course lasting three years. 
Thus, there is general education of eight years, although 
all eight years are not compulsory. The three-year orien- 
tation course is when students are expected to decide 
upon their future occupations or academic pursuits. 
Secondary education lasts four years and is divided 
into two main tracks. The older and larger of these 1s 
the academic track, which is subdivided into two main 
branches—sciences and humanities. The secondary 
technical and vocational line is less well-developed and 
comprises industrial and agricultural branches. — 
Higher education can be divided into teacher-training 
colleges—which may not require completion of secon- 
dary education as an entrance condition—and various 
colleges and universities. However, it should also be 
pointed out that a large number of university students 
studied abroad. In 1979, there were some 140,000 stu- 
dents studying abroad, of which 70,000 were in the 
United States and 30,000 in the Federal Republic of 
e any. 
erable 1 presents enrollments in 1975, 1977, and 1980 
in schools at the different levels. In general education, 
the numbers mask urban-rural differences. In urban 
areas, about 95 percent of an age group was enrolled 
but in rural areas the equivalent figure was only 65 
percent. In 1980-81, 62 percent of the total enrollment 
in primary and secondary education were boys and 38 


percent were girls. 


Iran 


Table 1 . 

housed of students enrolled in 1975, 1977, and 1980 
Level 1975-76 1977-78 1980-81 

i 175.4 235.1 not known 
ti 

rcd. = 4,468.8 5,029.1 4,816.0 
Orientation course 1,283.7 1,446.3 1,577.0 
Secondary 705.0 756.5 943.0 
Technical and vocational 149.5 233.3 202.0 
Primary teacher training 25.1 27.2 6.0 
University and colleges 151.9 172.0 closed 


Considerable importance has been given to non- 
formal education in Iran, Particularly to literacy work. 
From 1967 to 1972, Iran participated in the World 
Experimental Literacy Programme organized by 
UNESCO and the United National Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP). This project was carried out in two 
regions—Esfahan in central Iran and Dezful in the 
south—and stressed what was called "functional liter- 
acy." Originally, this term was interpreted to mean that 
instruction in reading and writing should be combined 
with vocational training. Hence, special courses were 
organized for automobile mechanics or growers of 
sugarbeet. Subsequently, a broader interpretation had 
to be employed as the majority of the participants 
proved to be women and self-employed farmers, The 
experience gained in these experiments was used in 
developing a national literacy program which received 
professional support by the establishment of a National 
Center for Adult Education and Training. Despite these 
efforts, the adult illiteracy rate has remained high: an 


estimated 35 percent of men and 72 percent of women. 


The status of literacy efforts following the Islamic Revo- 
lution is uncertain, althoug! 


h the government has con- 
tinued to stress the need to overcome the problem of 
illiteracy, 


Following the World Conference of Ministers of Edu- 
cation, which was convened in Tehran in 1965, Iran 
played an active role in the promotion of literacy at the 
international level. It was this fact which led to the 
establishment of the International Institute for Adult 
Literacy Methods (11ALM) in Tehran in 1968. The HALM 
served as an international documentation center on 


literacy as well as working in the areas of literacy 
research and training. 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 
Operation 


The organization of the modern educational System in 
Iran was closely modeled on that of France. It was, 
therefore, highly centralized. The Ministry of Education 
through its central bureaucracy and regional rep- 
resentatives administers and finances the public edu- 
cational system at primary and secondary levels. Efforts 
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have, however, been made over the gusis--patiniany 
in the 1970s—to establish regional education oana 
and to develop their role and authority. These em 
are composed of representatives of the people, regio 
education officials, and teachers and school principa ‘i 
They have some authority in allocating funds and id 
oping curricula—functions previously reserved vl 
ministry itself—and a considerable range of a ai 
istrative duties: employment, appointment, transp p 
tation, and the like. The Provisional Government ne 
the Islamic Republic of Iran indicated its Lem 
expand the authority of these regional aoro ee 
although their status and activity in the early 1 

not known with certainty. ? 

In 1969, a separate Ministry of Science and ur 
Education was established and entrusted with aarin a 
over higher education and research institutes as is aad 
with responsibility for overall educational epit 
planning. There is also a Central Council of dinde 
sities, composed of chancellors of universities or cain 
tutes of higher education, which advises the a r re- 
Since 1980, all universities have been closed. ue a 
organization, although they were gradually ae nee 
reopen in 1983-84. It is not clear what form st 
education will eventually take in Iran. The gover mal 
has announced its intention to Islamize i ipis orm 
levels, including higher education, but it is not vant Of 
with precision what this will mean for the con 
organization of higher education. 


4. Finance 


Education in Iran has been financed predominately P 
the government. Although private schools eel by 
the end the 1970s, they, too, were usually subsi chers 
Bovernment subventions or by provision of aem an 
and staff. Following the escalation of oil pn unit 
government revenues in the years after 1973. mde e, 
costs and enrollments increased rapidly. For exa rcent 
expenditures on primary education increased 34 Pe T978, 
from 1976 to 1977 and by 38 percent from 1977 to ase 
whereas secondary educational expenditures aret the 
by 52 and 37 percent in the same periods. Non vide 
less, the educational System was still unable to Pro arly 
education for all. The shortage of places was particu 
acute at the secondary and higher levels. 


its 
During the fifth development plan (1973-78), cred! 


: 15 
provided for education totaled the equivalent of US$3 
billion, compared with 


less than us$2 billion 17 
preceding five-year Period. As a percentage of g j 
national Product, this represented an increase nie 
to 5.4 percent. It was planned to spend 32 perce t 
this amount on Primary education, 12 percent On sç- 
guidance cycle or orientation level, 19 percent On ^- 
ondary education, 18 percent on higher education: vad 
1.5 percent on adult education. In all, it was estim ade 
that 30 percent of educational expenses would be P rig 
in the rural areas of the country. Precise inform, res 
on the extent to Which these proposed expen f 


ross 
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were realized is not available, although expenditures in 
the first years of the plan exceeded anticipated outlays. 


3. Supply of Personnel 


From 1973 until the Islamic Revolution of 1979, the 
major constraint on the growth of the Iranian edu- 
Cational system was personnel and not money. In the 
Cities and towns, the supply of teachers was sufficient 
to provide primary education for all, or nearly all, 
children who sought it, although many teachers were 
less than fully qualified and classes tended to be large. 
he unresolved crisis of Iranian education was and 
Temains the provision of teachers for extending edu- 
cation to rural children. According to the Iranian con- 
Stitution, primary education is compulsory—although 
its duration is not stated—and, by a law adopted in 
1932. is free of charge. These legal provisions, however, 
have never been fulfilled. As early as 1943, the govern- 
ment adopted a program to achieve universal primary 
education within a decade, but this goal remains elusive. 
None the less, the expansion of education has been 
Significant. In 1917-18, there were only 24,033 pupils in 
Schools; by 1941, this had increased to 167,682, by 1960- 
1 to nearly 1.5 million, and by 1980 to nearly 5 million. 
An important limitation on the rate of increase of 
Primary enrollment was the capacity of the teacher- 
‘raining institutions. The growth of such institutions 
Was, in turn, limited by a shortage of qualified faculty. 
T order to cope with this problem, temporary measures 
Were adopted. High-school graduates were employed 
and assigned to schools without preservice training. 
Ormal schools (teacher-training colleges) were opened 
ich accepted students who were not high-school 
Braduates, Tribal normal schools, for example, enrolled 
Omen with only a primary education. The main 
prablem, however, was that teachers could not be 
Cruited for service in rural areas. 
" The establishment of the Education Corps in 1962 
“presented an important and innovative measure for 
confronting this problem. Instead of being drafted into 
€ army under the compulsory-military-service law, 
Young men who had completed secondary education 
Were given the opportunity and monetary incentives for 
Performing their national service as rural teachers. After 
IOur-month training course, devoted to both basic 
Military training and the elements of pedagogy, these 
jorPsmen were assigned to rural schools, often estab- 
ishing the school in which they were to serve. For every 
` COrpsmen, there was one travelling supervisor, often 
!mself a former corpsman. Upon completion of service, 
MiPsmen were offered teaching assignments by the 
Mistry of Education. i 
W Women’s Education Corps was also established. 
Sch ereas men were usually assigned to single-teacher 
of Sols, corpswomen were always assigned in pairs and 
ten joined the faculties of established schools in small 
Owns. Measures were also taken to provide significant 
nancial incentives for service in rural areas. While 


these measures resulted in a rapid growth of rural edu- 
cation, they were insufficient to provide schools for all 
communities or all children. 

Teacher shortages also existed at the secondary level, 
particularly in vocational and technical education, 
where qualified graduates were attracted to well-paying 
jobs in the country’s rapidly expanding industries. The 
expansion of the university system was expected ulti- 
mately to provide the required supply of secondary 
teachers. 

Similarly, the rapid expansion of higher education 
created a demand for qualified faculty and admin- 
istrators. Progress was made in satisfying university 
personnel requirements by recruiting returning gradu- 
ates who had completed advanced studies abroad. The 
fact that nearly half of all Iranian students in higher 
education were studying abroad also served to relieve 
the pressure of enrollments at the tertiary level. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


Traditionally, curriculum development has been highly 
centralized in Iran. In the 1970s, however, efforts were 
made to broaden participation in the process of des- 
ignating content and preparing instructional materials. 
Specialized committees were established to review the 
recommendations of local committees in the different 
regions and individual experts. Identification of the 
needs of primary education is undertaken by a coor- 
dinating committee on the basis of the work of the 
specialized committees. The specialized committees 
make suggestions about the course content and methods 
for each subject area at each class level. However, it is 
the coordinating committee which finally allocates the 
number of hours to be devoted to each subject area at 
each level. The results of the specialized committees 
and coordinating committee are sent to the Higher 
Council of Education for final approval. The council 
then gives the plans to authors to produce textbooks. 
Regional and provincial committees review the text- 
book-authors’ products and suggest revisions. At the 
university level it is the faculties which determine the 
course content. " 

Table 2 presents the number of teaching hours 
devoted to subjects in general education. 

Teaching methods were originally adopted from the 
religious maktabs and stressed rote learning. The fact 
that in the early years of the twentieth century classes 
were large and books scarce tended to reinforce this 
approach, as did the system of homework assignments, 
which usually involved nothing more than the recopy- 
ing, often several times, of passages from a text. In the 
eyes of traditional educators, the best students were 
those who could recite their textbooks by heart. The 
teacher would demonstrate this by taking the book 
away from the student and asking him to continue his 
recitation. With the establishment of modern teacher- 
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Table 2 x i 
Number of teaching hours per subject in general education 


No. of teaching hours 


Total 
general 
Primary Guidance education 
Subject stage stage (8 years) 
Ethics and religious 
studies 416 192 608 
Persian language and 
literature 1,600 512 2,112 
Mathematics 608 480 1,088 
Sciences and hygiene 416 480 896 
History, geography, 
and social education 416 384 800 
Art and handicrafts 704 192 896 
Arabic language — 64 64 
Vocational and tech- 
nical orientation — 384 384 
Foreign language — 384 384 
Physical exercise and 
training 320 192 512 


Total teaching hours 4,480 


strongly held educational values which h 
that is, memorization—of a finite bod: 
the goal and meaning of education. The 


are already confronted with the problem 


i f of reconciling 
old values to a transforming society, 


7. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


Promotion from one grade to the next is based on the 
results of an end-of-year examination. In each subject, 
children’s work is scored on a 0 to 20 scale. An average 
score across subjects of at least 10 is required for pro- 
motion. Those falling below 10 must repeat the year, 
This system holds for all primary and secondary 
education. A similar system is used in teacher-training 
colleges and sometimes at university level. 

At the end of general school, a regional test is admin- 
istered and a certificate of general education is awarded 
to the successful candidates. Admission to secondary 
school, however, requires certain levels of performance 
in specific subject areas. A secondary-school-leaving 
test is administered in each province and, again, a 
certificate is awarded to successful students. Admission 
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to higher education is based on the results of an annual, 
nationwide test. 


8. Educational Research 


During the 1970s, Iran gave considerable attention to 
the development of institutions capable of carrying out 
educational research. The most prominent of these 4 
the Institute for Research and Planning in Science an 
Education, which is attached to the Ministry of pe 
and Education. The mandate of this institute gets 
conduct research on the planning of national e ol 
cation—formal as well as nonformal—from ipeo 
through the universities. Initially, the research o llo- 
institute stressed personnel planning and resource à ily 
cation, although this type of research was gradua y 
broadened to include studies on the history and ae 
opment of Iranian education, analysis of the apm 
economic conditions of education, and research pen? 
content of education. The National Center for to 
Education and Training played an important role i lum 
conduct of linguistic research, in preparing uus 
for nonformal education, and in evaluating the eal 
economic impact of literacy programs. In the fifth ipd 
opment plan (1973-78), it was decided to deme lo 
development of research capacity in universities ‘aati 
avoid the establishment of separate research insti 


9. Major Problems 


t 

The 1979 revolution changed the form of es 
from a constitutional monarchy to an Islamic pe E 
In September 1979, the government nationale n 
private schools, eliminated the teaching of U the 
foreign languages and coeducation, and reduce dary 
study of music and the arts. Primary and second for 
schools are open. Although universities were doss n in 
three years, they are gradually striving to reop 
1983-84, ds have 

It seems clear that Western educational metho est e 
been rejected. Although the country acknowledges the 
need for science and technology, it wishes to chang ta 
manner in which these are taught. There i$ mue w all 
of the inculcation of Islamic values and equity. Ho 
of this will turn out in practice remains to be seen. 
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Iraq 
N. Y. Alnawwab 


In the 


Teach 1970s, Iraq's educational system witnessed d 
avai ing changes effecting a major expansion In t 
ailability of educational facilities and enrolments. 
alone changes are facilitating the rapid attenuation of 
rura. Standing educational bias against women an M 
enact PUlation. The catalysts for the changes were h 
ment of compulsory primary education and the 


n i H 
devel literacy campaign. The form, content, and 
shape nent of the Iraqi educational system have been 


rst ^d by the interrelation of three paramount factors: 
Orce the economy and the requirements of the vok 
co € Structure; second, the population structure and the 
q aints it imposes on the development of education; 
Tred the developmental goals of the state. : 
th A Republic of Iraq is situated to the northesst o 
aug; oblan peninsula, and is bounded by Syria, Jor d 
West ; Arabia, Kuwait, and the Arabian Gulf on t $ 
Cast and south, and Turkey and Iran on the north an 
(169. I raq covers an area of 438,317 square kilometres 
by ty 90 square miles), with a topography characterized 
bi, major rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates. Th 
e wtty’s strategic location, and the discovery of oil in 
in outlier part of the twentieth century, engulfed Iraq 
Conflicts between the major powers of the day- 
hough Iraq was under direct British rule for a short 
Od (1914-32), British influence extended over a 
Ta longer period and covered many spheres of ife. 
a àq remained under British influence until 1958, w ^ 
Tevolution brought about a republican regime. The 
Period 1958-68 was characterized by political = 
Partially implemented policies. After a new regime 
the e to power in 1968, a radical break was made n 
Ther clicies that dominated earlier Iraqi gegelopm “a 
aes Oil industry was nationalized (1972), an 
conan reform that was initiated in 1958 was raci- 
ingen’ and implemented; vast financial resources eel 
uj ted into the different sectors of the economy; and 
© State became the initiator and arbitrator of societa 
Tho T haracterized as agri- 
Ough Irag's economy is character! 
cultural, the influx of oil P venes has helped change 
© pattern of economic activity and ensured the high 
nual growth of the gross domestic product. The aver- 


peri 


age annual rate of growth of gross domestic investment 
increased from 3 percent for the years 1961-70 to 27.2 
percent for the years 1970-78, thus indicating the 
increase in the size of economic activity. As a major oil- 
exporting country, Iraq's dependence on oil is primary. 
This dependence, however, is not confined only to the 
field of exports in the earning of essential hard currency, 
for oil revenues constitute the single most important 
item in total state revenues. 

The structure of the economy is reflected in the distri- 
bution of the work force according to field of economic 
activity and occupation. In 1977 the total economically 
active population was just over 3 million out of a popu- 
lation of 12 million. Sectorally 30.9 percent were in 
agriculture, 31.3 percent in services, 10.5 percent in 
construction, and the remainder distributed among the 
other sectors. The distribution of the economically 
active population, according to occupation, is even more 
pertinent to the educational system. Agricultural 
workers constituted 30.4 percent of the economically 
active population, and production and related workers 
totalled 30.8 percent. Professional, technical, and 
related workers were only 6.4 percent of the total, 
with the majority engaged in the services sector. It is 
important to note, however, that in 1977—before the 
initiation of the national literacy campaign —the per- 
centage of illiterates among the economically active 
population was 48.2 percent, and only 29.5 percent had 
formal education. : or 

The percentage of the total population which is econ- 
omically active is small. This is due to Iraq's young 
population. Some 48.9 percent of the population are 
under 15 years old, and 36.1 percent under 10. Iraq's 
high annual population growth rate of 3.3 percent is 
surpassed by only a few countries. These, however, are 
not the only demographic features that educational 
policy makers face. The urban bias of the population 
structure has been steadily increasing, as observed by 
the population censuses of 1947, 1957, 1965, and 1977. 
In the last census, Iraq's urban population was 64 per- 
cent of the total population. At the same time, the 
population of the Baghdad Governorate constituted 27 
percent of the total population. This situation necessi- 
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i i tion of edu- 
tates a relatively high level of concentratio 
cational facilities in Baghdad. Yet the dispersal of 
villages in rural Iraq make it difficult and costly to 
spread educational facilities in rural areas. 


1. Educational Goals 


sponses of the state to the problems outlined 
i be seen from the literature of the Arab Ba'ath 
Socialist Party, which first came to power during 1963 
and has held power continuously since 1968. One of the 
more comprehensive policy statements has been the 
political report of the Eighth Congress of the Arab 
Ba'ath Socialist Party of Iraq, held in January 1974. The 
central goals in the field of education were set as: first, 
the eradication of illiteracy; second, to make education, 
and in particular primary education, a right available to 
all; third, to ensure free education to all; and fourth, to 


coordinate and link education to national development 
needs. 


2. Structure of the Educational System and 
Enrolment 


The present structure of the educational system is the 
outcome of processes that began early in the twentieth 
century. During that period, the educational system 
centred on three types of schooling. The first was the 
traditional religious school, with a religious teacher 
giving lessons to a group of boys. The purpose behind 
such schooling was to acquaint and teach pupils the 
Koran. These schools should be viewed more as centres 
for limited and elementary religious training than 
schools in the modern Western meaning of the term. 

The second type of schooling was through the schools 

provided for and financed by private charitable organ- 
izations. These schools had to acquire the approval of 
the state education authorities, and were subject to 
government inspection and control, including the stipu- 
lation that they follow the state curriculum devised by 
the Ministry of Education for all schools in the country. 

The third type of schooling was provided by govern- 
ment schools. These were the most numerous of the 
two types of formal schooling available to Iraqis of 
school age. In 1930, the numbers of students and edu- 
cational establishments were modest. During that year 
there were 291 primary schools with 30,888 students 
and 15 secondary schools with a student body of 1,863. 
There were also a few higher education establishments, 
namely in law, in medicine, and a teachers’ institute. 
In addition, there were two technical schools and an 
engineering school. 

Since then, Iraq has done much to make education 
available to a wider section of the population. By 1980, 
the formal educational system had a total of 3,824,417 
registered students. This represented 28.9 percent of 
the total population and 61 percent of the population 
of the 4-21 age group. This was a fourfold increase from 
the total registered students of 1960, which was 934,958, 
representing 13.5 percent of the total population. This 
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was an 8.6-fold increase from the number of mte 
students of 1940, which totalled 108,205, or a mere e 
percent of the population at that time. The steady 940 
substantial increase in the number of students since 1 : 
reflects the increasing awareness on the part of t - 
population of the need for education and the expansis 
in educational facilities that made possible such enro 
ment in the different types of schools. 

The educational ladder in Iraq starts with a rA A 
kindergarten, which pupils begin at the age of "ils 
1980, there were 387 such schools, with 76,507 DUP ie 
Kindergarten pupils represented 8.9 percent of i 
population of the same age group for 1980. ea 
this percentage is small, the annual rate of growt ioi 
the number of pupils was 10.8 percent in the per! 
1957-70 and 18.8 percent in the period 1970-80. - 

The six-year primary schooling is designed for tie 
educational needs of the 6-11 age group. Durs e 
years 1940-75, the annual rate of growth of xem AE 
students in primary schools was 8.9 percent. Alt x E 
à steady growth in enrolment figures was ev 
1974 only 62 percent of the population aged ¢ éar 
enrolled in primary schools. With the academie Pior 
1978-79, compulsory primary education was i S 
duced, and as a result 96 percent of the population E 
6 were enrolled in primary schools. By 1980. iind 
were 11,280 primary schools with 2,612,332 regis 
students. ing— 

The next level of education—secondary imn 
is divided into a three-year intermediate school for | for 
aged 12-14 and a three-year preparatory sitim o. 
students of the 15-17 age group. In the latter, m m 
begin to specialize in academic preparatory Gee turals 
arts) or vocational preparatory (industrial, tiers rof 
and commercial). In addition, there are a numa gss 
fine arts institutes, and teacher-training ore oe also 
are considered equivalent to preparatory schoo ae 
having as a prerequisite for admission the comp 
of intermediate education. j ts 

The number of secondary educational establishmere 
for this level totalled 2,088 in 1980. Of that total, ter 
were intermediate or academic preparatory. It is es re- 
tant to note, however, the increase in vocational P 
paratory schools from 38 in 1960 to 45 in 1970 an éfi 
in 1980, thus suggesting the development of a new tr 
in Iraqi formal education. ; d in 

In 1940, the total number of students register’ 3 
secondary schools was 16,864; by 1960, it had inore nis 
to 153,001; and by 1980, it totalled 1,033,148- the 
represented a 10.8 percent annual growth rate Or M 
period 1940-80. It is worth noting that, in 120%. in 
percentage of registered secondary-school studon 30 it 
the 12-17 age group was 25.1 percent, and by 19 
had risen to 54 percent. i ati 

Higher education is organized around technical tion: 
tutes and colleges. Both offer postsecondary educa" ne 
Courses in the former last for two years and } 


a 
latter from four to six years depending on the aie 
specialization. 
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Technical institutes are a recent educational inno- 
vation in the system and should be viewed in conjunction 
with the support given to vocational secondary 
education. These institutes were started in the latter 
part of the 1960s and had become an integral part of 
higher education in Iraq by 1972. In that year, there 
were five such institutes with 2,138 students. By 1980, 
the numbers had increased to 24 institutes with 20,649 
students. 

The main educational establishments for postsecon- 
dary education students are the 58 colleges organized 
in six universities. In 1980, there were 84,857 under- 
graduate students and 1,848 postgraduates. Although 
in 1980 the percentage of registered students engaged 
in higher education represented only 10.2 percent of 
the corresponding age group of the population, the 
annual rate of growth for the period 1940-80 was 14.1 
Percent. 

Despite the growing rate of enrolment in formal 
education, the problem of illiteracy among the age 
group 15-44 remained until the mid-1980s. Between 
1957 and 1977, the percentage of illiterates of the 15- 
44 age group dropped from 90. 1 percent to 50.5 percent. 

he main features of illiteracy in 1977 were the high 
Tate among women and in the rural population, sug- 
gesting that the improvement in literacy rates during 
the period 1957-77 was mainly among urban males. The 
Tesponse of the state to this problem was, first, to enact 
à national campaign for the eradication of illiteracy; 
tia to make it compulsory for those completing 
5 €racy programmes to enrol in “popular schools”, thus 
aur the completion of the equivalent of primary 

ucation; and third, the enactment of compulsory pri- 
mary education to prevent any further illiteracy. 
3 In December 1978, the national campaign was initi- 
ated, By the first quarter of 1981, nearly 72 percent of 
illiterates had either completed the literacy programme 
9r were enrolled in illiteracy-erradication centres. The 
gures indicated that in general the percentage rate of 
Participation of women in the programme was greater 
than that of men and that the response among rural 
Women was high. By mid-1981, approximately 63 per- 
Cent of the total number of illiterates were registered in 
Popular schools. What made the high enrolment rate in 
he centres and popular schools possible was the priority 
Blven to the campaign by the state. An administrative 
Structure was created for the purpose; and the facilities 
Of the formal educational system, especially teachers 
and buildings, were made available, to ensure the suc- 


cess of the campaign. 


J. Administration and Finance 


One of the characteristics of the Iraqi educational sys- 
em is its uniformity throughout the different regions of 
© country. A major reason for this has been its high 
degree of centralization, with responsibility for decision 
making and supervision being in the hands of only a few 
Central offices. The Ministry of Local Government is 


responsible for the administration of kindergarten and 
primary education, while in technical and educational 
matters the Ministry of Education has final control. The 
Ministry of Education has total responsibility for the 
remaining levels of general and vocational education. 
The situation with regard to higher education is delin- 
eated less sharply, with the six universities and the 
Foundation of Technical Institutes having wide powers, 
sometimes shared and/or coordinated by the Ministry 
of Higher Education and Scientific Research. 

Thoughout the history of Iraqi formal education, 
private education has formed only a small part of the 
educational endeavour, and in 1974, education became 
controlled, supervised, and financed totally by the state. 
Financing is basically of two types. The first is through 
the state budget, which covers the expenditure of the 
different educational agencies. The second is the invest- 
ment expenditure on educational projects allocated by 
the Ministry of Planning in coordination with edu- 
cational agencies. The scale of state financial support to 
education is indicated by increasingly high allocations. 
During the period 1960-76, the annual rate of growth 
in educational expenditure from the state budget was 
11.3 percent, and in investment expenditure was 14.8 
percent. The average share of both types of expenditure 
of gross national income, for the same period, was 
5.1 percent. The magnitude of state expenditure on 
education made possible the introduction in 1974 of free 
education at all levels. This policy included the provision 
of all necessary books and educational aids, as well as 
free dormitories (according to availability). 


4. Teachers, Curriculum, and Examinations 


The size of the educational endeavour and the high 
rate of growth in student enrolment have resulted in 
shortages of teaching staff for the different levels of 
education. The extent of shortages varies according to 
level and specialization. Between the years 1960 and 
1980, the total number of teaching staff, for all levels, 
increased from 30,684, to 137,430. Primary-school 
teachers formed the largest group, though their per^ 
centage of the total declined from 81.9 in 1960 to 68.3 
in 1980. To check and reduce the shortage of teaching 
staff, a number of policies were undertaken to increase 
enrolment in universities and teacher-training pro- 
grammes. The results of these policies are encouraging, 
for the ratio of students to teachers improved at all levels 
during the period 1960-80. The ratio for kindergartens 
steadily improved from 43 pupils per teacher to 24. The 
next two levels (primary and secondary) witnessed a 
certain vacillation. However, an improvement Was 
registered when the ratio dropped from 30 to 28 students 
per teacher for primary schools, and 37 to 33 for secon- 
dary (not including vocational) schools. A similar 
improvement can be noted for vocational, technical, 
and university education, where the ratios are far 


smaller. s. 
Qualifications and training of teaching staff vary 
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according to level. For those teaching in higher 
education, holders of master's and doctorate degrees 
formed 70.3 percent of the total, with the majority 
having a science specialization. Though the number of 
short training programmes is limited, none the less there 
are wide opportunities for non-doctorate teaching staff 
to undertake further specialized education. 

For teaching staff at pre-university levels, there are 
two main types of training. The first is preservice, 
through teacher-training schools, teacher-training insti- 
tutes, and colleges of education, which partly cover the 
need for qualified teachers. The second type is inservice 
teacher training. This is organized by a specialized 
department at the Ministry of Education. The methods 
used are varied, ranging from self-study assignments 
through video and television programmes to seminars 
and workshops. 

In recent years, curriculum development has acquired 
special importance as a result of political and ideological 
changes in the state. This has manifested itself not only 
in comprehensive changes in curriculum in the 1970s, 
but also in the high degree of centralization of cur- 
riculum control by the two ministries concerned (the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation and Scientific Research). The procedure for cur- 
riculum and textbook development ensures the partici- 
pation of specialists in curriculum committees. The 
final approval, however, of curriculum, courses, and 
textbooks rests with the ministries. 

One of the areas least affected by change has been 
the system of examinations, Basically, students are pro- 
moted to the next grade by school examinations deter- 
mined by individual educational establishments. 
However, promotion to the next educational level is 
controlled by the student’s performance in national 
examinations organized by the Ministry of Education. 
The only exception is the primary national examination, 
where the final grade is evenly shared with school exam- 
inations. National examinations not only ensure uni- 

formity of standards in the country but have also become 
the main tool for selection of students for higher 
education. 


5. Major Problems 


Historically, the educational system in Iraq faced what 
could be regarded as traditional educational problems 


of a kind that engage most developing countries, such 
as paucity of educational opportunities for women, p 
cation imbalance between rural and urban areas, and 
low enrolment ratios among children. The recent ps 
experience, as outlined above, strongly ingens that 
these problems find their resolution in the polit 
arena, where goals are formulated and decisions ma T 
that impel the educational system to develop. n à 
ingly, policies pertaining to compulsory primary e i 
cation and the national literacy campaign are Lind 
tributing not only to the resolution of the aver 3 
mentioned problems, but are making more [rsen 
new set of priorities. The percentage of women in pisa 
education is at present 30.4 percent of the total num ee 
of registered students at that level, and all Lies eim 
point to an even greater percentage in the near fuum, 
especially since, in 1980, females constituted 32 perc die 
of the secondary enrolment and 47 percent of the px 
mary enrolment. This trend makes imperative the H of 
to examine future changes in the occupation structur| nal 
the work force in the light of changes in the educatio 
system. : 
oo relevant to the structure of the country’s bee 
force is the fact that the majority of students ape 
present engaged in science subjects in secondary z 
university education. In addition to this trend, as o 
earlier, there is an accelerated development in Le 
tional and technical education. This presents the ne i: 
for coordination between work force and —€— 
tional planning, and to make education more sensiti 
to changes in science and technology. 
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Ireland, Republic of! 
T. Kellaghan 


The Republic of Ireland occu 


pies 70,282 ilo- 
metres (27,136 square miles), uu ud 


Which is 84 percent of the 


1 The author is indebted to Marie Ferri 


s t ter and Elizabe 
Neuman for assistance in the preparation Seth 


of this paper. 
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à he 
area of the island of Ireland. The island was part of th 


i 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ae 
1922, when it was divided into Northern Ireland, ot the 
remained in the United Kingdom, and the rest mh of 
country (the Irish Free State, later the Republi 


Ireland, Republic of 


Ireland) which became independent and is the subject 
of this article. The educational systems which have 
served the two parts of the island over the past 60 years 
are descended from a common system which had served 
the whole island and which developed substantially in 
the nineteenth century. The establishment of edu- 
cational institutions at all levels was affected by a strug- 
gle between state and church, both of which sought 
control of education, but neither of which could exercise 
it on its own, The symbiotic relationship has continued, 
and today’s system in the Republic still reflects the 
rapprochement which was worked out in the last 
century. Most schools are nondenominational in law 
and are largely financed by the state, but are den- 
Ominational in terms of ownership and management. 
A state-supported system of primary education was 
established in 1831, 40 years earlier than in England. 
Second-level education developed more slowly and hap- 
hazardly and it was not until 1878, in the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Act, that a method of state funding, 
which facilitated the further development of the system, 
Was agreed for church secondary schools. Ireland has 
had a university since the end of the sixteenth century; 
further university institutions were established in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
. The influences of both state and church are reflected 
in the curricula and structure of the system. The state 
has made use of its authority to control curricula. When 
the country was part of the United Kingdom, schools 
Were used to promote anglicization, especially the use 
9f the English language. Following the establishment of 
the [rish Free State. the promotion of Irish culture 
and in particular the Irish language assumed central 
importance. A feature of the system today is that a 
Second language (Irish) is a compulsory curriculum sub- 
ject in first- and second-level schools; although it is an 
Official language of the country, it is spoken as a first 
anguage by a very small minority. Religious education, 
though not mandatory for individual students, also occu- 
Pies a central position in schools. In official government 
reports, the primary purpose of both elementary and 
secondary education has been stated to be religious and 
moral education. The influence of the churches is also 
apparent in the structure of the system. Since separate 
Schools are provided for each denomination, there is a 
Telatively large number of small schools. 
he main factor contributing to the large number of 
Small schools in the system, however, is the low density 
9f population in the country—in 1976, some 45 inhabi- 
ants per square kilometre, the lowest in the European 
Conomic Community (EEC 1977). As this figure would 
Suggest, a high proportion of the population lives in 
Tural areas. In 1979, some 21 percent were engaged in 
agriculture (the highest in the EEC) while 32 percent 
Were engaged in industry (the second lowest in the EEC) 
EEC 1981), The system of education for most of its 
istory was not very sensitive to the structure of the 
Economy in which it functioned. Indeed its early devel- 
pment cannot be explained in terms of the industrial, 


urban, or political changes which are often used to 
explain the development of educational systems in other 
countries during the last century (Akenson 1970). While 
efforts were made from time to time to relate school 
curricula to the agricultural background of students, the 
system, especially at second level, seems to have been 
geared towards preparing students to leave agriculture 
rather than to participate in it. This, however, could 
hardly be said to represent any coherent policy. It was 
not until the 1960s that serious attempts were made to 
adjust the educational system to economic factors. 

While the country continues to have a relatively large 
number of small schools, several factors have led to a 
reduction in their number. A major factor was a steady, 
downward trend in overall population (from 6.5 million 
in 1841 to 2.82 million in 1961). This was largely due to 
emigration, and is reflected in a decrease in the number 
of national (primary) schools from 5,636 in 1924 to 
4,882 in 1959. Since 1961 there has been an increase in 
population in the country (in 1979, it was 3.36 million), 
but the number of primary schools has decreased to 
3,415. The decrease is due to a number of factors— 
government policy of rationalization of resources, a 
shift in population from rural to urban areas, and a 
change in the Catholic Church’s attitude to mixed-sex 
education. 

The recent increase in population in the country has 
led to considerable pressure on the educational system. 
The pressure is all the greater because of the structure 
of the population; in 1979, some 30.6 percent of people 
were less than 15 years of age (EEC 1981). Ireland has 
a larger proportion of its total population (about 23 
percent) at school than any other country in the EEC. 
The number of second-level schools has increased 
to meet the growing demand. Whereas there Were 
about 354 second-level schools in 1924, the figure now 
is 877. 

The 1960s constitute a key period in the development 
of Irish education. During that and the following 
decades, a number of quantitative and qualitative 
changes occurred in the system. While the objectives of 
the changes have not been very explicitly stated, they 
can be related to major aims of social policy in the 
country. These aims have been identified as economic 
(increased productivity and economic growth), egali- 
tarian (equalization of opportunity). and humanitarian 
(the relief of poverty and the provision of a minimum 
standard of education for all) (Kennedy 1975). 

The economic justification for increased expenditure 
on education was made explicit in the second (1963) 
and third (1969) government programmes for economic 
expansion and in the Investment in Education report 
(Ireland, Department of Education 1966). Attempts to 
introduce greater efficiency to the system are exem- 
plified in the consolidation of existing school facilities 
while the provision of resources to develop tech- 
nological and technical skills was carried out to promote 
growth in the supply of skilled personnel as part ofa 
programme of accelerated economic and social devel- 
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opment. It was believed that investment in education 
would provide returns similar to those from investment 
in physical capital. In these developments, support was 
obtained from foreign agencies, particularly the OECD, 
UNESCO, and the World Bank. The policy of equalizing 
opportunity is reflected in a wide range of government 
actions: provision of government funds for capital 
expenditure on secondary schools (1964); the attempts 
from the mid-1960s to make the curricula of second- 
level schools more comprehensive; provision at second 
level of free education and free transport to schools 
(1967); the raising of the school-leaving age from 14 to 
15 (1972); and programmes to deal with the dis- 
advantaged (1969). The humanitarian aims are reflected 
in programmes for the disadvantaged as well as in 
increased provision for handicapped pupils. 

The success of the policies of the 1960s and 1970s in 
terms of the quantitative expansion of the System can 
be seen when enrolment patterns are considered (see 
Sect. 1). There has also been an expansion of technical 
and technological courses, though the emphasis in sec- 
ond-level education on academic subjects has only been 
disturbed, not dislodged; the preference of the popu- 
lation for such education remains. The realization of 
egalitarian objectives also has been limited. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Education 


Effort 


In 1980, a total of 565,742 children between the ages of 
5 and 12 were served by primary schools. There were 
3,415 such schools supported by the state; of these, 110 
were special schools for the handicapped and were 
attended by 1.4 percent of pupils. A further 97 primary 
schools, serving 3.2 percent of pupils, did not receive 
state aid (Ireland, Department of Education 1981). 
There are eight grades at primary-school level, 
Second-level students attend one of four types of 
school: secondary, vocational, comprehensive, and 
community. Secondary schools are similar to grammar 
schools or gymnasia in other countries; they attract the 
more able students, emphasize an academic education, 
and prepare students for third-level education and 
white-collar occupations. Vocational schools emphasize 
technical and vocational subjects and their students are 
generally destined for blue-collar occupations. Since the 
1960s, the programmes of both types of school have 
been broadened but the schools still maintain their 
traditional orientations. Comprehensive schools were 
built between 1966 and 1974 in an attempt to construct 
a unified second-level educational system; as their name 
implies, they provide a wide range of curricular offer- 
ings. Community schools, the first of which was built in 
1972, represent a development of the comprehensive 
concept; in addition to being comprehensive in curricu- 
lum, it was envisaged that they would become involved 
in further educational activities and that their facilities 
would be available to local communities. A small num- 
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ber of other schools are nonaided or are aided by the 
Department of Agriculture. Second-level schools are 
divided into two cycles: junior (usually of three-years 
duration) and senior (usually of two-years duration). A 
public examination is held at the end of each EM 
Most schools cater for students in both cycles. O 
295,592 second-level students in the system in Dee 
some 67 percent were attending 527 secondary schoo r. 
23 percent were attending 246 vocational schools, è 
percent were attending 15 comprehensive and 30 com 
munity schools, and just over 1 percent were attending 
59 other institutions (Ireland, Department of Education 
1981). » 7 
Third-level education is provided in universities, be : 
nological colleges, colleges of education, and a num js 
of other institutions which provide courses in areas suc 
as art, music, commerce, and theology. There are two 
universities, one of which has three constituent and six 


. " ive 

involved in nonformal education, a comprehens 

description of available services is not available. - 
All three sectors of the formal educational syste 


have exhibited growth over the past 25 years (see FI. 
1). Increase at first- 


groups. G 
Schools ha 


- There is little dropout from "7 
System up to 14 years of age. Some 85.2 percent of 2 
year-olds still receive full-time education. This figu 
drops to 68.2 percent for 16-year-olds (compared a 
percent in the early 1960s), to 49.6 percent for 4.8 
year-olds, to 25.9 percent for 18-year-olds, and to es 
percent for 19-year-olds (Ireland, Department of E 
cation 1981). 


. : m 
Females are Slightly better represented in the syst© 
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Figure 1 

Enrolment in education 1953-80" 

$ Data were obtained from the Annual Reports (1953-71) and 
latistica[ Reports (1972-80) of the Department of Education. Since 


nd in these reports arc not always comparable from year to year. 
€ values in the graphs should be treated as approximations 


than males; in 1978, some 59.5 percent of females aged 
—24 years attended school as against 58.4 percent of 
Males (EEC 1981). There are proportionately more 
females than males in second-level education. while the 
Position is reversed for third-level education. There is 
*vidence that the higher social class groups are over- 
Tepresented. Disparities in participation rates by area 
of residence have also been reported for second- and 


ird-level education. 


2. Administration 

The administration and management of schools in Ire- 
land involves a complex balance of private and public 
Interests, local and central control. Each primary school 
S managed by a local board, made up of representatives 
9f a church, parents, and teachers. At second level, 
Secondary schools are private institutions; most are 
Owned and managed by religious bodies. Other second- 
evel schools (vocational, comprehensive, and com- 
unity) are governed by local boards on which a variety 
Of interests are represented. Most third-level institutions 


operate under statutory governing bodies. In general, 
the responsibilities of management or governing boards 
of schools are limited to the provision of a small portion 
of the capital and current expenditure incurred by 
schools, to the appointment of staff, and to the main- 
tenance of plant. 

The Department of Education of the central govern- 
ment meets most of the costs of first- and second- 
level schools (building, teachers’ salaries, and general 
running costs). It also provides most of the funds for 
third-level education, though in the case of some insti- 
tutions, particularly universities, funds are channelled 
through a Higher Education Authority. This high level 
of financial support is accompanied by a central control 
of schools. The control is exercised by the minister 
for education mainly through recognition of schools, 
specification of curricula, inspection, and teacher rec- 
ognition at first and second levels and by the operation 
of public examinations at second level. The minister 
has less control in the university sector but retains 
considerable powers in the technological and teacher- 
education sectors. 


3. Financing 


The bulk (about 98 percent) of public-authority spend- 
ing on education comes from the central government, 
the rest is provided by local authorities. The statistics 
in this section relate only to the former and are based 
on data contained in the Central Statistics Office reports 
National Income and Expenditure. Expenditure on edu- 
cation has risen steadily over the past 25 years—from 


‘about IRL£14 million in 1956 to an estimated IRL£775 


million in 1982. In 1956, such expenditure represented 
8.5 percent of total government expenditure; by 1966, 
it had risen to 11.8 percent, in 1976 it was 11.5 percent, 
and the 1982 figure represents 12.0 percent of estimated 
expenditure (Ireland, Central Statistics Office 1973, 
1981; Ireland 1982). Government expenditure on edu- 
cation as a proportion of gross national product (GNP) 
has also grown steadily. In 1956, it was 2.5 percent, by 
1976, it had risen to 5.9 percent, and in 1982 it was 
expected to reach 6.4 percent (Ireland, Central Statistics 
Office 1958, 1981; Ireland 1982). 

Approximately 80 to 85 percent of the costs of edu- 
cation in the country are met, directly or indirectly, by 
government (central and local). The remainder is met 
by voluntary contributions raised by local communities 
and church bodies and tuition fees paid by students in 
third-level institutions and in a small number of first- 
and second-level schools. 

According to EEC statistics, 35 percent of central 
government expenditure goes to the primary sector, 36 
percent to second-level schools, and 23 percent to third- 
level institutions (a further 2.3 percent goes to special 
education, mostly at first level, and 3.6 percent is used 
for other purposes) (EEC 1977). Over the past 50 years, 
there has been a considerable shift from first-level to 
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second- and third-level education in the proportions of 
funds allocated to the three sectors. 

Grants or scholarships are available to students in 
third-level institutions who attain a prescribed standard 
in Leaving Certificate examinations and whose parents’ 
income falls within specified limits. There are three 
major types of subvention: local-government-authority 
higher education grants, local vocational-education- 
committee scholarships, and EEC training grants. In 
1980, some 28 percent of students attending third-level 
institutions held grants or scholarships (Ireland, Depart- 
ment of Education 1981). 


4. Teachers 


In 1980, there were 19,002 full-time teachers in primary 
schools, 11,669 in secondary schools, 4,633 in vocational 
schools, and 1,545 in comprehensive/community 
schools. There was also the equivalence of a further 
1,588 teachers working part-time in second-level schools 
(Ireland, Department of Education 1981). At present, 
there is an oversupply of teachers. 

Up to 1974, primary-school teachers followed a two- 
year course leading to a nonuniversity diploma in a 
college of education. In that year, colleges of education 
entered into an arrangement with the universities, and 
a three-year course leading to a Bachelor of Education 
degree was established. A one-year diploma course is 
available to students who already hold a university 
degree. There are two types of preparation for second- 
level teachers: for teachers of academic subjects, a 
university degree and a postgraduate diploma in edu- 
cation; for teachers of nonacademic subjects (wood- 
work, home economics, or physical education), a degree 
or diploma awarded by the National Council of Edu- 
cational Awards. 


5. Curricula 


Curricula for first- and second-level schools are 
approved by the Department of Education of the central 
government. Up to the 1960s, a uniform curriculum, 
prescribed by the department for each grade, was fol. 
lowed in all national (primary) schools and a public 
examination (Primary Certificate) was set for pupils in 
their final year. The examination was abolished in 1967 
and a new curriculum, which had been drawn up and 
field-tested by a committee of school inspectors, was 
introduced to schools in the 1970s. The curriculum is 
broader in scope than the old one and recommends an 
informal rather than a formal approach to teaching it; 
it emphasizes learning rather than teaching, sensitivity 
to individual differences between children, integration 
of subject areas, and adaptation to local needs. 

At the second level, syllabi for individual subjects are 
published annually by the Department of Education in 
its Rules and Programme for Secondary Schools. In 
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1981, some 26 subjects were approved for junior pupils 
and 31 for senior pupils. The subjects are grouped into 
five categories: languages, sciences, applied sciences, 
business studies, and social studies. Since the 1960s 
there has been a broadening of the curriculum, par- 
ticularly in regard to technical and commercial subjects. 
Efforts to increase the range of subjects available to 
individual students in schools have been made through 
the institution of comprehensive/community schoon, 
the amalgamation of the resources of secondary at 
vocational schools, and the extension of the range nl 
subjects offered in traditional secondary and vocational 
schools. Guidance and psychological services are prom 
vided to assist students in educational and vocationa 
planning. , 

Supporting textbooks for curricula are generally p 
duced by teachers. In their production, publishers jare 
with inspectors in the Department of Education; ^ Bi 
have to be approved for use in primary schools. rud] 
riculum implementation and standards in indivi B 
schools are monitored by inspectors of the departmen 
There is also a curriculum unit in the department ei 
is responsible for monitoring the overall structure an 
functioning of curricula. " 

Few fornial studies exist on the subject of a 
methods in schools. While teachers generally mo 
principles of the new curriculum in primary ng E 
formality, as well as informality, continues to ider 
feature of teachers’ approaches, particularly with O 
pupils. In second-level schools, teaching methods wi 
to be influenced by the nature and content of pu 
examinations. 


6. Examinations 


As in many other European countries, public mu 
inations are a prominent feature of the Irish educatori 
system. These are now confined to second-level schoo te 
Since the abolition of the primary-school-certifica® 
examination, principals in primary schools provide rd- 
assessment of a pupil's progress on a cumulative reco P 
Card which may be transmitted to the second-lev? 
School to which the Pupil proceeds. Promotion withi 
primary schools from grade to grade is automatic. " 
Three public examinations are set by the Departmen! 
of Education for second-level students. Each yo 
ination is held at the end of the school year. Two Of t e 
examinations concern students in the junior cycle, ra 
is for senior-cycle students. The Day Group cien 
examination was formerly taken only in Sete s 
schools; today, it is more widely available. It inclu i 
examinations in academic, technical, and practical su e 
jects. Normally it is taken following a two-year cour" 
when the student is 14 or 15 years of age. The Inte! 
mediate Certificate examination is taken at the en " 
the junior cycle, after an approved course of not ar 
than three years, when students are 15 or 16 Y an 
age. The Intermediate Certificate is more academic iha 
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the Group Certificate and formerly was confined to 
secondary-school students; examinations in 25 subjects 
are offered. The final and most important exam- 
ination—the Leaving Certificate—is normally taken two 
years after the completion of the junior cycle when 
students are 17 or 18 years of age. It offers examinations 
in 31 subjects, some of which have “higher” and "lower" 
levels. Most students sit for examinations in six to eight 
Subjects. In 1980, there were 17,483 candidates for the 
Group Certificate, 51,222 for the Intermediate Cer- 
tificate, and 36,539 for the Leaving Certificate (Ireland, 
Department of Education 1981). 

. Both the Intermediate and Leaving Certificate exam- 
inations are generally regarded as too academic for the 
number of students who now sit for them. An additional 
drawback in the case of the Leaving Certificate exam- 
ination is that results obtained on it are used for pre- 
dictive purposes (admission to higher education and 
Selection for employment) as well as for certification of 
the completion of second-level education. Alternative 
approaches to assessment at the completion of the junior 
Cycle have been recommended but have not been 


Implemented. 


7. Educational Research 


Prior to the 1960s, empirical research in education was 
isolated and sporadic. The setting-up of the Educational 

esearch Centre in 1966 may be seen as a step towards 
Widening the scope of and making for greater continuity 
in such research. The Linguistics Institute of Ireland 
Was set up in 1972 with responsibility for carrying out 
Tesearch in language. particularly Irish. Both insti- 
tutions are funded by the Department of Education. 

Niversities and an independent research organization, 

© Economic and Social Research Institute, also carry 
Out research in education. Major research projects have 

een concerned with curriculum and programme evalu- 
ation, school effectiveness, economic aspects of edu- 
Cation, evaluation techniques, bilingualism, language 
teaching and learning, and policies of equalization of 


OPportunity. 


8. Major Problems 


" 
rel JOr problems perc 


eived in the system at present 
ation in noncompulsory 
gender, and region; reform 
ems of learning, par- 


More effective ways of tea 

pages; and the financing © 
Ents in the system over the next t 

Problem of increased enrolment will 


acute at third level, where per-student costs are greatest 


and where an increase in enrolment of 34 percent is 
projected during the 1980s. 
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Israel 
A. F. Kleinberger 


The State of Israel achieved independence with the 
termination of the British Mandate over Palestine on 
May 15, 1948, pursuant to the United Nations resolution 
of November 29, 1947, concerning the partition of Pal- 
estine. Its borders were determined by the outcome of 
Israel’s War of Independence against the Arab armies 
which invaded Palestine on May 15, 1948. Its area within 
these borders is 20,600 square kilometers (7,953 squares 
miles). (This article does not deal with the former 
Syrian, Jordanian, and Egyptian territories which came 
under Israeli occupation during the Six Day War of 
June 1967, and whose educational systems are admin- 
istered by the military government according to the 
regulations that were in force prior to the occupation.) 
The length of Israel from north to south is 420 kilo- 
meters. Its widest east-west extension is 113 kilometers 
and its narrowest (north of Tel Aviv) is but 16 kilo- 
meters. 

More than 60 percent of Israel’s area is occupied 
by the sparsely populated Negev desert in the south. 
Another relatively sparsely populated region is the 
Northern District, comprising the mountainous Galilee. 
The main concentration of Israel’s total—and especially 
Jewish—population, as well as of her economic and 
cultural life, is in the narrow coastal plain along the 
Mediterranean (Haifa, Central, and Tel Aviv Districts) 
and in the Jerusalem District (see Table 1). Despite 
their relatively small distances from the center and the 
concentrated efforts of development, the “outlying” 
southern and northern districts have remained com- 
paratively disadvantaged in socioeconomic and edu- 
cational respects. 

On the eve of partition in May, 1948, there were 
in Palestine about 650,000 Jews in a total population 
estimated at approximately 2 million. In the course of 
the Arab exodus from the territory assigned to the 
Jewish state during the hostilities in 1948, mainly the 
wealthy and educated urban Arabs left the country, 
believing that they would soon return in the wake of 


Table 1 


the victorious Arab armies. Thus, the Arab minority 
which remained in Israel consisted almost exclusively 
of the educationally, culturally, and economically bac S 
ward strata, deprived of its political and religious leader: 
and its social and intellectual elites. This fact accounts, 
at least in part, for the inferiority of the Arab in Em 
parison with the Jewish system of education 1n Isra 
(Kleinberger 1969 pp. 16, 307-22). él 

One of the most conspicuous characteristics of E 
is the rapid increase in population, as shown 1n Les 
2. Whereas the growth of the Arab minority (except 1 
the incorporation of the Arab inhabitants of Firmen 
Jordanian East Jerusalem in June, 1967) has been for 
result of natural increase, net immigration accounts iba 
60 percent of the growth of the Jewish population em 
period 1948-71 (but only for 29.5 percent in the pe 4 
1972-80). As a result of its high birth rate, between e 
and 50 percent of the Arab population of aue A 
period 1955-80 was under the age of 15, whi er 
corresponding percentage of the Jewish majority, ? 
a peak of 35 percent in 1960, declined to See 
percent throughout the 1970s. This fact, too, hasc ine 
buted to the difficulties in providing adequate 
cational facilities for the Arab minority. adi 

Mass immigration, particularly during the ear y Pin 
of independence, has led to a significant poet 
the Oriental component (stemming from the $ )o 
countries in the Middle East and North acer i 
Israel's Jewish population. While in 1948 Jews bo ine 
Islamic countries made up less than 10 percent : ean 
Jewish population (as against 55 percent of Eur Taek 
and American origin and 35 percent born in bec 
eight years later their proportion had increase of the 
percent. By the end of 1980, some 45 pcr in 
Jewish population was Oriental (19.5 percent Israel- 
Islamic countries and an additional 25.4 percent Israe 
born of Oriental parentage) (Statistical Abstract of 
No. 17 1966 pp. 44-45, No. 32 1981 p. 56). 

The composition of the Arab population of Isra 


years 


el at 


Population density per square kilometer and population distribution 1948, 1980* 


Density/sq. km. 


Distribution (95) 


Total 
population J " 

District 1948 1980 1948 1980 1948 1980 1948 a 
Jerusalem 159.5 714.8 10.2 11.4 12.0 18.5° 
Northern 442 184.4 16.8 15.6 7.6 E Ny 46.3 
Haifa 209.2 663.2 20.5 14.4 211 141 17.6 16.0 
Central 100.4 636.2 14.3 20.1 152 — $233 10.3 9.7 
Tel Aviv 18340 — 59119 35.7 25.6 432 — 303 23 1.6 
Southern 1.5 33.7 2.5 12.1 09 130 9.9 78 


a Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel No. 32 1981 pp.32-33,35 b Including after 1967 the population of East Jerusalem 
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Table 2 
Population of Israel 1948-80* 


Total Jews Non-Jews % of Non-Jews 
Year (in 1,000s) (in 1,000s) (in 1,0005) in total 
1948 872.7 716.7 156.0 17:9 
1951 1,577.8 1.404.4 173.4 11.0 
1961 2,234.2 1,981.7 252.5 11.3 
1971 3,120.7 2,662.0 458.7° 14.7 
1980 3,921.7 3,282.7 639.0 16.3 


a Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel No. 32 1981 pp. 30,56 b As from 1967, the Arab 
population includes the inhabitants of East Jerusalem (formerly Jordanian) 


the end of 1980 was as follows: 78 percent Moslems, 14 
percent Christians, and 8 percent Druzes (Statistical 
Abstract of Israel No. 32 1981 p. 56). 

Most of the Oriental Jewish immigrants display, to a 
Breater or lesser degree, the distinctive characteristics 
of à traditional society and mentality, influenced by the 
Social and cultural patterns, the preindustrial economy, 
and the autocratic political regimes of their Moslem 
countries of origin. Therefore, Oriental Jews and their 
Israel-born children are educationally and socially dis- 
advantaged in comparison with those of European or 
American extraction. The same sociocultural charac- 
teristics and disadvantages apply to an even higher 
degree to the Arab minority (especially the Moslems 
and Druzes). This is evident from a comparison of 
literacy rates of the various ethnic and religious groups 
in 196] (see Table 3). 

The Jewish population is preponderantly urban. Until 
1967, the Arab minority was preponderantly rural. The 
incorporation in 1967 of the large Arab population 
Of East Jerusalem in Israel accelerated the process of 
urbanization which had been in evidence before, and 
by the end of 1980 only 32 percent of the non-Jewish 
Population was still living in rural localities, including 

€douin tribes in various stages of sedentarization 
(Kleinberger 1969 p. 41, Statistical Abstract of Israel 


Table 3 
Literacy rates per 100 adults aged 14 and over 1961* 
Population group Both sexes Males Females 
Jews born in 
Urope and 
America 97 98 96 
Keds born in Asia 
nd Africa 69 82 56 
On-Jews 48 68 29 
Christians 76 87 66 
Druzes 50 73 27 
Moslems 
(including 
Bedouins) 38 61 14 


Source: Israel Central Bureau of Statistics 1963 pp. xxxix. xl. 51 


No. 32 1981 pp. 38-39.) But the rural-urban divide is 
in Israel of small significance as regards the quality of 
educational provision and achievement. Part of the 
Jewish villages, in particular collective settlements 
(kibbutzim) and veteran cooperative villages (mosh- 
avim), are among the educationally most lavishly pro- 
vided communities. By contrast, many of the new 
"development towns" in the southern and northern 
parts of the country, in which, in pursuance of the policy 
of "population dispersal," new immigrants, especially 
from Islamic countries, were settled, were (or often still 
are) deficient in educational inputs and outcomes. 

Israel's economic development was handicapped by 
serious objective difficulties: scarcity of water and 
natural resources, heavy outlays on defence and absorp- 
tion of mass immigration, the economic boycott by the 
Arab states, and the influx of many undereducated im- 
migrants lacking the vocational skills required by a mod- 
ern economy. It has labored under a rising annual rate 
of inflation, which in 1980 reached 133 percent, and 
under a growing foreign-trade deficit, which in 19 
amounted to over US$3 billion, although relatively 
exports are covering a steadily increasing proportion of 
imports (11 percent in 1949 to 67 percent in 1980). The 
negative balance of trade has been redressed by foreign 
aid, loans, and investments. Yet, despite these handi- 
caps, during the years 1951-72 the gross national prod- 
uct (GNP), at constant prices, rose by an annual average 
of 10 percent. 


From 1973 onwards this annual rate of 
economic growth decreased considerably to between 1.3 
percent (1976, 1977) and 4.7 perce 


nt (1978) (Statistical 
Abstract of Israel No. 32 1981 pp 


. 163, 204-5, 250). 
While rapid economic growth before 1973 sustained the 


expansion and improvement of educational services, 
these have been adversely affected by its slowdown in 
recent years. 

Economic development has transformed the structure 
of the economy. Between 1955 and 1980, the proportion 
of all employed persons engaged in agriculture and 
fishing declined from 17.6 to 6.4 percent, that engaged 
in secondary production from 33.2 to 31 percent, while 
the proportion employed in the tertiary sector rose 
from 49.2 to 62.6 percent. Simultaneously, a shift has 
occurred in the labor force from manual labor and other 
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low-status occupations to occupations which require 
higher levels of education and enjoy higher social pres- 
tige. Between 1955 and 1980, the proportion of all 
employed persons occupied as laborers in agriculture, 
industry, mining, construction, and transportation 
dropped from 52.1 to 36.4 percent and that of sales per- 
sonnel and service workers from 21.7 to 18.6 percent; 
on the other hand, the proportion in scientific, profes- 
sional, and technical occupations rose from 10.4 to 22.6 
percent and that in administrative, managerial, and 
clerical occupations from 15.8 to 22.4 percent 
(Statistical Abstract of Israel No. 17 1966 pp. 302-3, 
312-13, Israel 1981 pp. 334-35, 342-43). 

Politically, Israel is a parliamentary democracy with 
strictly proportional elections and, in consequence, a 
multiparty system. Governments can be formed only by 
coalitions, in which the Jewish religious parties (which 
receive between about 12 to 15 percent of the votes) 
have always been indispensable partners. This has given 
them leverage to secure their particular educational 
aims. Under the education laws, Jewish parents have an 
option between (secular) "state education," (orthodox) 
"religious state education,” and (ultraorthodox) “inde- 
pendent education," which are all fully government 
financed. The latter two educate in the spirit and way 
of life of traditional Judaism and emphasize the study 
of the Jewish sacred texts rather than modern, scientific, 
and practical subjects. At the primary level, the pro- 
portion of Jewish pupils at religious state schools fluc- 
tuated during the 1950s and 1960s between 25 and 29 
percent and declined to 19 percent in 1980-81, while 
the proportion at ultraorthodox independent schools 
was between 6 and 7 percent. At the secondary level, 
the proportions at both were slightly weaker (Klein- 
berger 1969 pp. 118-36, 168-71, Kleinberger 1979, 
Statistical Abstract of Israel No. 32 1981 pp. 555-57, 
623). 

The Arab and Druze minority enjoys full rights of 
citizenship and formal equality (except for the exemp- 
tion of Arabs from military service). Both Hebrew and 
Arabic are official languages. All educational laws and 
regulations apply equally to Jewish and non-Jewish 
children, teachers, and institutions, with suitable adjust- 
ments to the needs of the minority communities. In 
recognition of the national identity of the non-Jewish 
population, the state maintains for it a separate system 
of education at all levels (with the exception of higher 
education which is not provided by the government), 
with Arabic as the medium of instruction, and a cur- 
riculum that includes the Arab cultural heritage. Yet 
formal equality does not imply the absence of disparities 
in real educational opportunity. For reasons already 
mentioned as well as others (e.g., the weakness of local 
government in the minority sector and its parsimony in 
expenditure on education), the Arab system of edu- 
cation compares unfavorably with the Jewish one in 
physical facilities, curricular diversity, staffing, attend- 
ance, and achievement. But special measures taken by 
the Ministry of Education, together with the progressive 
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economic and social modernization of the Arab popu- 
lation, have led to gradual improvements 1n all s 
respects. The most pressing problem yet to be solve " 
that Arab education in Israel lacks clear and consisten 
aims (Bashi et al. 1981, Kleinberger 1969 pp. 307-22, 
Mar'i 1978). P 

The chief goals of educational policy for the Jewish 
majority are more definite: bridging the educational gap 
between advantaged and disadvantaged regions a 
groups and breaking the close correlation between "he 
nic origin and socioeconomic inequality; equas. en 
social integration between children from different et! ~~ 
groups and socioeconomic classes; raising the Hehe 
level of educational achievement and strengthening vi 
productive sectors of the economy by training the TS s 
site scientifically and technologically qualified pers # 
nel; and intensifying Jewish-Zionist consciousness p? 
attachment to the Jewish heritage, especially in 
secular schools. 


1. Structure and Size of the Education Effort 


A law enacted in 1949 made one year's attendance a 
public kindergarten at the age of 5 and 8 yea bre- 
primary school compulsory and free of Charge. ite 
school education is considered an essential prered 


s new 
for the successful schooling of the children pesi 
immigrants and disadvantaged families. In aren is 


sector, a steadily increasing proportion of ¢ artens 
voluntarily attending public or private kindere® 
even at 3 or 4 years of age. The policy intention |most 
Ministry of Education and Culture is to make oil” e 
universal, and great financial efforts are being car-olds 
provide free preschool education for 3- and ayes es in 
from culturally and economically deprived ny an 
distressed areas (so-called “development egg e o 
city quarters. In 1981, preschool attendance T' ublic 
Jewish children were 88.6 percent (58.9 percent a a o 
and 29.7 percent in private kindergartens) at the ublic 
three and 96.5 percent (almost 92 percent M NO 
Kindergartens) at the age of four (see Table ^ 
corresponding efforts have been made for the for 3° 
sector which still has very few preschool facilities 
and 4-year-olds. ; 
The implementation of compulsory educ Ve 
the Jewish population has been nearly total ar as 
actment. In the Arab sector, however. du 
accomplished only in the mid-1970s after the 8I? 
reduction of the high dropout rates of older 
and Druze children, especially girls. 
Until 1968, the compulsory eight-gr aca 
school was followed by secondary schools offering | ms 
demic, vocational-technical, or agricultural prog the 
of two- to four-years’ duration. An amendmen dual 
Compulsory Education Law (1969) provided for es of 
extension of free compulsory schooling to the Eerens 


14and later 15 (ninth and tenth year of school). ya fully 


the first stage of the extension has been almo peen 
implemented, completion of the second stage 


n for 
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Table 4 
Attendance rates 1952-81? 
Population 1952 1957 1962 1967 1970 1977 1981 
Age group (90) 
3 Jews n.a n.a 2P 32.7% 38.0° 82.5* 88.6 
4 Jews na. ma. 47.4 58.5 — 6712 95.0 96.5 
5 Jews n.a 91.0 92.3 93.2* 96.4 95.4f Over 96 
3-5 Arabs n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
6-13 Jews 95.0 96.0 97.7 98.0 98.4 96.9 98.7* 
6-13 Arabs n.a. 67.1 80.4 84.4 87.1 92.5 94.48 
14-17 Jews 42.8 57.6 60.5 62.0 66.8 74.8 79.58 
14 Jews n.a. 81.2 82.3 85.0 91.0 94.0 94.6* 
15 Jews n.a. 65.9 64.1 68.4 74.2 83.0 85.6* 
16 Jews n.a 51.3 50.0 54.1 60.3 68.1 74.3* 
17 Jews n.a 32.5 36.0 37.7 43.8 55.3 62.58 
14-17 Jews of n.a n.a. n.a 51.2 54.9 67.9 74.48 
Oriental origin 
14-17 Jewsof — . n.a n.a n.a 73.4 81.5 81.6 82.38 
Western origin 
14-17 Arabs n.a. n.a. 1713 22.8 29.4 44.9 51.38 
14-17 Moslems n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a 23.4 41.5 47.28 
(inc. Bedouins) 
14-17 Christians” n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 55.0 70.3 75:3* 
14-17 Druzes n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 20.9 32.4 52.08 
20-29 Jews n.a. n.a. n.a. 3.8: 6.3 7.28 6.8 


a Source: Statistical Abstract of Is 


Bureau of Statistics (Correspon 
mode of data 


rael 1957-58, 1961, 1970, 1975, 1976, 1977, 1981 and other publications of the Central 
ding data are not strictly comparable over time because of changes in the definition of 
b Underestimates from 


incomplete data c 1968 d 1975 e 1965 


categories and the i 
cgories oe h Excluding private schools, attended mainly by Christians i Average 1978-79 


f 1973 g 1980 


wed down because of financial difficulties. In con- 
ei with raising the minimum leaving age, the 
Te itional school structure (8 + 4) has begun to be 
Placed by a reformed one (6+3 +3), in which all 
pupils, after completing a six-year primary school, trans- 
Sth to a three-year comprehensive junior-secondary 
Ool (termed intermediate division), after which they 
ave the option of attending one of the three types of 


Senior-secondary school (grades 10-12) or of entering 


n Occupation. Because of financial constraints, this 
partially effected, 


st 
so tural reform, too, has been only pa 
that both school structures still exist concurrently 


See Fig. 1). , 
Above the senior-secondary school there are various 
titution training 


Pues of nonacademic postsecondary institutio 
Chers, technicians, and other semiprofessionals. At 
xp dm of the educational system there are seven 
niyo Branting institutions of higher learning—five 
insti eS, one institute of technology, and one 
Year te of science—which usually offer three- 
Mast achelor’s degree programs, followed by two-year 
sion 5 T's degree programs and doctoral studies. Admis- 
Postse, higher education as well as to some nonacademic 
hin. ee programs is as a rule conditional on 

exam passed the centrally administered maturity 
cha inations, which are usually taken by pupils in aca- 

agri c as well as in advanced courses of vocational- and 
Cultural-secondary schools; they are also open to 


"external examinees" prepared by independent study 
or by unrecognized private schools. By 1980, the steadily 
growing proportion of 17-year-olds who obtain the cer- 
tificate of maturity had reached about 24 percent in the 


Normal Year of T 
f sch 
oge school ypes of school 
29 
28 
27 20 Higher education 
26 19 (doctoral level) 
25 i8 
a " Higher education 
23 16 (masters level) 
22 15 T Ot 
eocher- her 

2 14 training college nonacademic Higher education 
20 4 (2-3 years) postsecondary (bachelor’s level 

Traditional_structure Reformed structure 
17 i2 Secondary school Senior -secondary school 
rel pem Academic 

u codemic Vocational- technical 
15 10 Vocational - technical Agricultural 
14 9 Agricultural Jumor- secondary school 
3 8 (intermediate division) 
12 > (compulsory) 
T 6 
i 1 

m s Primary schoo! 
$ ž (compulsory } Primary school 
8 3 (compulsory ) 
7 2 
6 1 
5 Compuisory kindergarten (public) 
a Optional kindergarten ( public or private) 
3 


Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 
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Table 5 
Enrollments 1949-81* (1000s) 
Level and population 1949 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 198 
group 
252.0 
i : 4 63.2 75.7 82.9 107.7 136.1 252 
oe en 41 3.8 73 10.2 14.2 ae 1 ils 2 
i : Jews 91.1 250.6 375.0 413.4 394.4 i 
MC nia Arabs 10.0 28.1 36.9 54.1 85.4 105.7 127.6 
i l: 
Intermediate schoo! WM u u _ u " sita j s 
Arabs = — — = 2.5 9.3 15 
d hool: 
niles Jews 10.2 32.8 55.1 97.8 129.4 134.8 149.1 
Of which: 
Academic 8.2 21.4 39.9 63.1 72.2 64.2 70.8 
Vocational and 
agricultural 2.0 11.4 15.2 34.7 57.2 70.5 B 
Arabs — 0.8 1.9 3.1 8.1 15.2 22. 
Of which: 
Academic — 0.8 1.9 2.8 6.2 12.9 18.3 
Vocational and i 
agricultural — — — 0.3 1.9 2.4 3 
Postsecondary institutions: 
* Jews 1.3 3.4 5.8 7.2 12.0 29.8 2: 
Arabs — — 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.7 59,0 
Higher education 1.6 6.2 11.3 18.4 36.2 52.1 s 


a Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel 1957-58, 196 
Bureau of Statistics (Corresponding data are not st 
categories and the mode of data collection) 


Jewish population and somewhat less than 9 percent in 
the Árab minority (computed from Statistical Abstract 
of Israel No. 32 1981 Pp. 53, 629). 

Enrollments at all levels from 
versity, both in the Jewish and the 
plied within slightly more than 
between 5 and 39 times (see Table 
expansion, which confronted the e 
with enormous problems in supplyin, 
ment, and qualified staff, resulted Partly from increased 
numbers in the relevant age groups and, except for the 
expansion of Jewish primary education, Partly from 
rising attendance rates (see Table 4). 

Attendance rates are also disclosing Severe in- 
equalities between regions, sexes, national, religious, 
and ethnic groups. Females are educationally under- 
privileged, especially in the Arab population but also, 
in vocational-secondary as well as higher education, in 
the Jewish sector. Among the minority, Moslems and 
Druzes are disadvantaged in comparison with Chris. 
tians, while among the Jewish population persons of 
Oriental parentage suffer educational disabilities in 
comparison with those of Western extraction. No doubt, 
the disparity between the Jewish ethnic groups in the 
14-17 age range has been reduced considerably over 
time due to special compensatory measures favoring the 
disadvantaged and to the general rise in Prosperity. But 
the apparent equalization has in the main been the 


Kindergarten to uni- 
Arab sectors, multi- 
three decades by 
5). This dramatic 
ducational system 
g buildings, equip- 
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amen » Central 
1, 1970, 1975, 1976, 1977, 1981 and other ublications of the Centra 
rictly comparable over time because of clings in the definition of 


a ional- 
effect of a deliberate policy of expanding Wesen ut 
secondary schools as a solution for opa tpa 
Oriental pupils, while in academic secondary e at their 
their attendance rates are still only half those 1980): 
Western counterparts (21 as against 42 percent wish an 
Most glaring are the disparities between the higher 
Arab populations, particularly in preschool an 3.3 per 
education. (In the latter, Arabs made up only Jews of 
cent of the total student population in 1979; esteri 
Oriental parentage 18.4 percent, Jews of n Israeli 
parentage 65.8 percent, and second:generate di ar 
Jews 11.3 percent), But these inequalities, decades» 
gradually diminishing; over the past two rates in 
disparity between Jewish and Arab attendance ercent, 
the 14-17 age range was reduced from 43 19 28 from 
while the Arabs’ share in higher education F bstraiet 6 
1.3 in 1965 to 3.3 percent in 1979 (Statistical Abs 
Israel No. 32 1981 p. 637). ent 

In addition to the formal school system, gover ve 
agencies, voluntary organizations, and universitle pro 
developed a broad array of nonformal educator m rge 
grams designed to serve the needs of particular ne 
populations. The main efforts aim at familiarizing te "s 
immigrants with the Hebrew language and ls an 
culture, history, and institutions; promoting ee ing: 
basic education among adults lacking formal scho ent, 
Providing out-of-school education, cultural enrichm ts 
and social activities for school dropouts; training à 


Israel 


in vocational skills; and preparing promising, but insuf- 
ficiently educated, young adults for admittance to higher 
education (“preacademic preparatory courses"). 

In the period from 1951 to 1981, between 13,000 
and 17,400 new immigrants annually attended public 
Hebrew courses. The number of participants in voca- 
üonal-training courses for adults, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Labor, rose from about 8,000 in 1950 to 
31,300 in 1980. In 1981, some 12,000 undereducated 
adults (mainly women) received instruction in reading 
and basic knowledge at over 60 centers throughout the 
country. In the same year, nearly 3,000 young adults 
Were enrolled in preacademic preparatory courses, 
Operated by the universities, and their further expansion 
is being envisaged. A recently started open university 
enrolled in 1981 approximately 12,000 students (Cohen 
1981 pp. 12-13, 24, 31-32, Statistical Abstract of Israel 
No. 32 1981 pp. 643, 646). 


2. Finance 


The evolution of financial efforts on behalf of education 
is difficult to describe briefly because of the intricate 
interrelations between the different partners involved. 
For instance, while local authorities are responsible 
for the maintenance of compulsory kindergarten and 
Primary-school premises, the funds they spend for this 
Purpose derive in part from the government budget. 
An approximate idea of the relative magnitude of the 
State budget devoted to education may be gained from 
the ordinary budget of the Ministry of Education and 
ulture. But it must be noted that, while part of this 
udget covers noneducational items like the arts, 


antiquities, sports, etc., the expenses of some kinds of 
educational services and institutions are defrayed out 
of the ordinary budgets of other ministries. The portion 
of the total ordinary government expenditure allocated 
to the Ministry of Education and Culture rose between 
the fiscal years 1949-50 and 1966-67 from about 4 to 15 
percent. In the war year 1967 it dropped to 10 percent 
and thereafter fluctuated, until 1976-77, around an aver- 
age of 7.4 percent. From 1977-78 to 1980-81 it increased 
from 8.5 to 10 percent. In relation to GNP it rose from 
1 percent in 1950-51 to 7 percent in 1979-80 and 
1980-81 (computed from Statistical Abstract of Israel 
1954-81). 

More illuminating is the "national expenditure on 
education," which has been computed since 1962-63 
and comprises the financial contributions made to the 
total cost of education at all levels by four sectors: all 
the central government departments concerned, local 
authorities, private nonprofit institutions (like insti- 
tutions of higher education, independent secondary 
schools, etc.), and "others" (business enterprises and 
households). The total national expenditure on edu- 
cation as a percentage of GNP increased between 1962- 
63 and 1979-80 from 6 to 10.7 percent. But as the 
growth of GNP has slowed down considerably since 1973, 
a percentage rise in recent years does not imply rapid 
growth. Indeed, while current national expenditure on 
education at constant prices (adjusted for inflation) 
grew slowly from 1973-74 to 1979-80 by annual 
increments of 2 to 5 percent, capital investments (at 
constant prices) in buildings and equipment for edu- 
cational services were cut back during this period by 
between 2 and 17 percent annually. The share of the 


Disttibution of national expenditure on education among levels and types of education (percentages), 
1962/63-197 8/79* 
1962/63 1972/73 1978/79 
All All All Central 
sectors sectors sectors government 
Current expenditure: 100 100 100 100 
Government administration 3 4 : 
Preschools 1 9 E 
Primary schools 30 30 F 
Secondary schools” " x = a 
ndary and higher education . 
TEM paci E D 9 not -— 
Capital investments: 100* 100 100 M 
Preschools 10 13 ne 
Primary schools 19 oe "PA 
Secondary schools" f 28 % na 
Postsecondary and higher education 43 E. m. 
Share in capital investments 100 100 5 
Central government n.a. ea M 
Local authorities n ae pa 


Nonprofit institutions 


a Sources: Israel, Central 
cluding, as from 1969-70. 


Bureau of Statistics 1979 p. 48, Statistical 
“intermediate divisions” c 1963-64 


Abstract of Israel No. 32 1981 pp. 612-13 b In- 
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ntral government in financing the total national 
pti on education (both current and capital) 
rose from 55 percent in 1966-67 to 72 percent in 1975-76 
and thereafter fluctuated around an average 70 percent. 
The share of local authorities fluctuated between 16 and 
11 percent from 1966-67, to 1978-79 while the balance 
contributed mainly out of the resources of nonprofit 
institutions declined (with some temporary rises) from 
29 percent in 1966-67 to 14 percent in 1975-76 and 
increased slightly in the following three years. The 
percentage distribution of the national expenditure on 
education between levels and types of education is 
presented in Table 6 (Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics 
1979, Statistical Abstract of Israel No. 32 1981 pp. 164, 
611-13). 


3. Supply of Personnel 


Kindergarten and primary-school teachers are at 
present trained in two- or three-year courses at teacher- 
training colleges after the completion of an academic 
secondary education. In 1981, there were 47 such col- 
leges in the Jewish and two in the Arab sector. A few 
of them have introduced (or are planning to introduce) 
four-year courses, authorized to confer a Bachelor of 
Education degree, especially for teachers in the inter- 
mediate divisions. However, during the 1950s and 
1960s, when there was an acute teacher shortage, some 
training courses accepted candidates after the 11th grade 
of secondary school. Secondary-school teachers are 
required to hold at least a bachelor's degree and a 
teaching diploma acquired at an institution of higher 
education. Administrative and supervisory personnel 
were in the past recruited from the ranks of experienced 
teachers, without any additional training. But since the 
1960s, universities have offered programs ranging from 
undergraduate to doctoral in educational administration 
as well as inservice training for school principals. 

The rapid expansion of the educational System made 
it necessary to employ teachers who were lacking the 
required minimum qualifications. In Jewish primar 
education in 1952-53, some 44 percent of all teaching 
personnel were not fully qualified. Inservice courses, 
qualifying examinations, and expansion of preservice 
training facilities gradually reduced this proportion to 
about 15 percent in 1969-70, and since then it has 
remained relatively stable (17 per cent in 1979/80). The 
situation has always been much worse in the southern 
and northern districts, where even in 1979-80 some 25 
percent of primary-school teachers were unqualified. 
For several years, the Ministry of Education has made 
great efforts, by means of special incentives, to attract 
qualified and experienced teachers to these disadvan- 
taged regions. In Jewish secondary schools, in 1965-66 
only 42 percent of the teachers had an academic degree, 
and no more than 23 percent a teaching diploma as 
well. These proportions rose to 56 and 34 percent, 
respectively, in 1974—75 and are still on the increase. 
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They are always higher in academic- and lower 1N 
ional-secondary schools. g 
athe Atah seater. for reasons already mentioned, 
the situation is even less satisfactory. In 1948-49, ila 
90 percent of primary-school teachers were unaua ie 
By 1974-75, the proportion had been reduced ot 
percent, and, according to the director of ng A à 
education in the Ministry of Education, in i ae 
was about 15 percent. In Arab secondary schoo es 
percentage of degree-holders was 34 percent in a, 
66 and 42 percent in 1974-75 (Kleinberger 1969 pp. 

165, 239, 314). 


4. Educational Research 


Lively educational research activity is y ades E 
academic staff and doctoral students in the sc of uit 
education and departments of social sciences ent 
versities and by university-affiliated or indepe latter 
research institutes. The most important of the BA 
is the Szold Institute for Research in the Boin oO 
Sciences, which through its Information Retrieva aor 
ter also collects and disseminates information ary 
ongoing and completed investigations. M seen being 
of quantitative data relevant to education e Stat- 
collected and analyzed by the Central Bureau ies that 
istics and those sections of government ministri dei 
are concerned with education and vocational resi 
Several Israeli journals exist for publishing [eer 
of this activity. The Israel Education Research zs an 
ation, founded in 1976, brings together producem ee 
consumers of investigations in its annual cone insti- 
Funding of inquiries comes from universities an sah 
tutes’ own resources, grants by foreign ton Sone 
agencies, and government departments whic 
mission specific studies, cational 
Part of the research effort is devoted to ene inve 
and related topics of general interest, from me y 0 
and moral development to organizational socio OB ts 
the school and from analysis of educational con sing 
to the history of educational ideas. But an aom 
portion of the scientific endeavor has been dire 
toward Israel's pressing educational problems: : 
extent and causes of and potential remedies for en 
disparities in educational opportunity and achievem rà 
between children of different national and gen. 
origins or from different socioeconomic strata; the € d to 
tiveness of various compensatory measures pac ects 
reduce these intergroup gaps; the problems and € e 
of interethnic school integration within the Jewish DOF 
lation; the identities and mutual attitudes of Arab @ D 
Jewish youths; the success of the structural efor ate 
the educational system (introduction of the interme dii 
division); problems of the training, recruitment, E 
turnover of the teaching corps; evaluation of new ss 
ricula; and so on. In recent years, several larges. 
research projects were completed: two cross-section : 
evaluation studies of Jewish and Arab primary scho ee 
(Minkovich et al. 1977, Bashi et al. 1981) and thr 


he 
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longitudinal studies of the change or stability in the 
interethnic achievement gap from the fourth to sixth 
primary grades (Lewy and Chen 1977), the intellectual, 
social, and attitudinal effects of the intermediate div- 
ision (Chen et al. 1977), and compensatory education 
(Smilansky 1979). See also Green and Cohen (1979) 
and Goldstein (1980). 

Current and projected major research endeavors are 
concerned with a survey of comprehensive schools in 
development towns, the effects of formal education 
upon socioeconomic attainments, drop out from sec- 
Ondary education, the effectiveness of incentives to 
attract teachers to disadvantaged regions, and the dif- 
ferent perceptions of curricula by developers, teachers, 
and pupils. 


5. Major Problems 


Some of the major problems faced by Israel’s edu- 
Cational system have been discussed above. Four of 
these are of utmost urgency, as they are socially and 
politically explosive: closing the educational gaps 
between Arabs and Jews and between Jews of Oriental 
and Western parentage; strengthening the Jewish iden- 
tity and consciousness of young secular Jews, which 
seems to be of primary importance in view of the excess 
Of emigration over immigration in recent years: and 
defining clear and consistent aims for the education of 
the Israeli Arabs, including a feasible conception of a 
common Israeli identity. None of these problems has 
been solved, and none of them can be solved by edu- 
Cational efforts alone. 
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Italy 
A. Visalberghi 


Italy was the first country of ancient Europe to achieve 
Political, cultural, and linguistic unity. This was 
achieved through the expansion of the Roman Republic 
third to first centuries BC), whose Latin language 

came the universal language of the peninsula even if 
e cre were slight local differentiations based on previous 
thnolinguistic variations. After some centuries, both 
Political and linguistic unity disintegrated. Neo-Latin 
lalects (considered in some cases genuinely different 
anguages) developed, and only after a long cultural 
Process lasting several centuries and culminating in the 
*enaissance period was a new standard Italian estab- 
ished. This was achieved despite the political frag- 
Mentation brought about by the strong influence of or 
Sven subjection by foreign countries like France, Spain, 
and Austria, A new political unity and independence 
Was gained only in the middle of the nineteenth century 


and completed after the First World War. The most 
crucial problems of the new state were, therefore: (a) 
consolidating the new, precarious unity (and to achieve 
this the choice has been a highly centralized adminis- 
tration, including that of education); (b) reducing 
underdevelopment, compared with most other Euro- 
pean countries, in the economic and educational fields; 
and (c) reducing the large economic and educational 
gaps between the northern and southern regions of Italy 
itself. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, Ttaly was 
among the few highly illiterate nations of Europe. 
Figure 1 shows the relationship between the increase of 
elementary-school enrolments, progressively achieved, 
and the decrease of the illiteracy rate from the beginning 
of Italian unity and independence. 

Figure 2 shows the radical transformation of the 
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Elementary-school enrolment and illiteracy rates 1861- 
1981 


Italian economy from 1871 to 1981. In about acentury, 
Italy changed from an agricultural to an industrial 
country, with even some postindustrial features (ser- 
vices plus public administration largely exceed in- 
dustry). The gross national product (GNP) multiplied 
by a factor of about 12, and per capita GNP income by 
a factor of about 5 (from about Us$815 to about US$3,850 
in 1981). 

Italy became a highly industrialized country (the sev- 
enth in the world) as a result of the high rate of economic 
growth in the 1950s and, chiefly, 1960s, when con- 
siderable migration from agriculture to industry and 
from southern to northern Italy took place, alongside 
both permanent and temporary emigration to other 
European countries. Thus, the high birth rate (chiefly 
in the south) was partly compensated. The birth rate 
has been steadily declining, and by the early 1980s the 
country, which had doubled its resident population from 
1871 to 1980 (from 28 to 56 million), had almost reached 
a zero population growth rate. 


1. Educational Background 


The educational system in Italy also changed greatly 
after 1860, both in quantitative and in structural terms, 
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although it has retained some of the čhapacterisiit n. 
tures existing from its foundation. Many of "p oneri 
problems spring chiefly from the contrast a aud 
already implemented changes and old structur d 
habits of mind which resist further. greatly ne with 
reforms to make the system capable of coping larly 
the tremendous growth in enrolment rates, particu 
after 1960 (see Fig. 3). . ASH 

The Italian Shon system was nationally establish 
in 1859-61. Of course, schools—both popular sc er- 
and institutions for the ruling class—were € mere 
ating in the various states. Generally, posae d 
religious, but sometimes they were run byt * tende 
palities. In a short period of time, piedmont e p 
the educational legislation it had recently deve A iue 
other regions, in the form in which it had — when 
and improved by the Legge Casati (1859). ES a cen- 
Lombardy was conquered. This law was leary $ ban 
tralist one. Even though some educational tas nclud- 
assigned to the municipalities, all basic iie school. 
ing the formulation of syllabi for all types of edu- 
were concentrated in the hands of the minister an 
cation and exercised through central pom mos 
provincial provveditori (superintendents). a minister 
open-minded scholars, even one who became s 60 
of education—the famous literary critic Frane leonic 
Sanctis, voiced bitter criticism of such a "Napo 
system. . ; until 
This system has lasted without any major cha nE scist 
recently and was even strengthened during ! h poten" 
era (1922-43). Italian rulers were afraid of suc an 
tially disruptive forces as regional a cima enacte 
power of the church. Italy's unification had ka ae incor- 
by a Catholic monarchy which had neverthe d speci? 
porated most church possessions, suppresses ita 
church jurisdictions, and even seized the e reac- 
Catholicism, Rome (1870). Conservative Catho democ 
tions were feared, as was the struggle for asit 
racy led by the left (chiefly Garibaldi's follow overn- 
anarchists and socialists). As a result Italian E ate . 
ments have always been moderate and center- the term 
Even when the Left won the 1878 elections. ompi” 
transformismo was created as a label for the idi f 
mises which made the opposition victory i dt edu- 
almost any real meaning (although compuls 
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Enrolment in compulsory, upper-secondary, and higher 
education 1940-80 


as a compulsory subject in public schools). Fascism 
Was, in a way, an “accident” in the course of such a 
transformistic policy: the moderates hoped to exploit 
fascism against the socialists, but Mussolini did not 
accept minor participation in the government and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining full power and in making govern- 
ent dictatorial. At first, several Catholics and liberals, 
Such as the philosopher Benedetto Croce, supported his 
government, and another leading thinker, Giovanni 
Gentile, accepted the post of minister of education, just 
after the March on Rome (October, 1922). 
Gentile introduced the single most important edu- 
Cational reform (Riforma Gentile, 1923) since the Legge 
asati. It halted and eliminated several trends towards 
More democracy and flexibility which had taken place 
for instance, the possibility of being admitted to scien- 
tific studies at university without having studied Latin). 
atin became again the decisive entrance-ticket not only 
9r academic studies and university, but even for the 
technical sector of upper-secondary schools. The edu- 
Cational system was centralized even further and even 
€ rectors of the universities had to be appointed by 
€ minister of education. The Riforma Gentile, 
sever, also had some positive aspects: elementary 
nsi were given a richer and more creative orien- 
ahis and extended in duration from four to five years, 
chi new syllabi stressed a historical-critical approach, 
lefly in the classical lyceum and the new scientific 
sreum. The fascist ministers of education who followed 
Tessed centralism and rigidity, introduced political 
Propaganda into schools on a massive scale, and 
Mphasized the increased religious instruction that had 
en reintroduced by Gentile. 


After the Second World War, there was no substantial 
change for a while. The centrist political tradition was 
taken over and emphasized by the Christian Democrats, 
the party which acquired a relative and sometimes absol- 
ute majority in parliament. It administered public 
schools through the Provveditori appointed in the 100 
provinces by the minister of education and also favoured 
private schools, mostly Catholic. In spite of the inno- 
vative educational principles contained in the new 
democratic Constitution (1947), the first important 
structural change was discussed and approved by par- 
liament only in 1962—a single middle school lasting 
three years to be provided after primary education as 
the final cycle of the eight years of compulsory education 
prescribed by the Constitution as a minimum. 

The Italian Constitution is generally oriented to cor- 
rect the old centralist tradition in that it gives powers 
to local communities (cities, provinces) and also to the 
20 new regions (some with greater autonomy than others 
because of their ethnic, linguistic, or historical pecu- 
liarities). In education, a general principle exists insti- 
tutionally, according to which "the Republic dictates 
general norms about education and establishes state 
schools for all orders and grades," but the regions have 
both legislative and administrative competence in the 
matters of "artisan and vocational instruction and schol- 
astic assistance." But it was only in 1977 that a "law of 
principles" was approved about the practical ways of 
implementing such a division of responsibility. It estab- 
lished that the state take care of preprimary, compulsory 
education, upper-secondary, and higher education for 
the provision of general culture, and science, and tech- 
nology. Vocational education, operated or supervised 
by the regions, was limited to short cycles (a maximum 
of two years), aimed at providing highly specialized 
knowledge and training and acting as an interface 
between state education and the labour market. 
Regional instructional systems have been developing at 
different speeds (faster in the northern regions). — 

As far as state schools were concerned, the prevailing 
centralized tradition was partially broken by a law in 
1973 and by the ensuing “delegated decrees issued by 
the government in 1974. New elective bodies enjoying 
popular participation and partial self-government were 
created at different levels—school level (and even class 
level), district level (a new dimension with total popu- 
lations ranging from 50,000 to 200,000 and with councils 
endowed with formal rather than effective powers), 
provincial level, and national level. er 

At the regional level, special regional institutes for 
educational research, experimentation, and inservice 
training have been created and are connected with 
a national Library of Pedagogic Documentation 
in Florence and a European Center for Education in 
Frascati (Rome). To what extent this new network will 
develop and operate when up against the old centralized 
system is a debatable issue, to be settled only in the 
long term. Most decision-making power remains in the 
hands of the Ministry of Education, the Provveditori, 
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Global achievement at the end of high schools as assessed 
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examination commissions, according to school type and 
large geographic regions 


and the school principals. The integration of the two 
structures does not appear to be an easy task. 

A centralized management of education, although 
criticized, has been and is generally accepted in Italy as 
the least evil system because it is primarily related to a 
nonhomogeneous cultural situation chiefly between the 
north and south of the country. Centralized controls 
such as the “maturity examination” at the end of upper- 
secondary education, operated by external com- 
missions, should, it is thought, have an equalizing 
effect. But this may not be true. In 1970, an extensive 
survey was carried out as part of the “Six Subject” 
study promoted by the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA). A good 
probability sample of the school population completing 
upper-secondary education in Italy was drawn, and a 
large battery of tests and questionnaires administered, 
in order to compare the objective assessments (the 
test scores) with school marks and with the results of 
maturity examinations in all types of school and in all 
main geographic regions. 

Figure 4 presents the results of the comparisons. 
Achievement appears to be highly associated with type 
of school, but above all with geographic location (when 
test results and school marks are considered). On the 
other hand, the maturity examinations do not discri- 
minate at all, at least in their present form (established 
experimentally in 1969. but unchanged since then, in 
spite of many criticisms and proposals for radical 
change). 

The international comparison placed Italy below all 
developed countries in achievement, in spite of the fact 
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that its upper-secondary schools have more yeas e 
education than nearly all other countries. The reg 

e of completion is 19 years. 
i new i in 1980 ona smaller sample eee 
the previous results and provided evidence that no oat 
the new experimental schools were doing better, € cei 
in the north. In the south, their achievement was W E 
than in traditional schools. The cultural gap ke 
hard problem to solve. If the centralized aes Vocal 
of the school system has failed, it would seem tha em 
initiative has not fared better. It appears diee 
general measures of positive discrimination in reis 
certain regions, to encourage and support loca 
might be successful. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 
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and the intricate jungle of upper-secondary schools. 
Figure 5, with some approximations (assuming, for 
instance, that all students are enrolled in the right grade 
at the right age), presents the distribution of the various 
age groups at different levels and types of schooling, 
but gives only a very limited impression of the complex 
Situation. It does not show every type of upper-secon- 
dary schools but only their aggregates. In the case of 
industrial technical institutes, there are 31 autonomous 
tracks, and in the vocational institutes (Zstituti Pro- 
fessionali, of various lengths), there are some 150 dif- 
ferent types of rigid curriculum combined in different 
Ways in the individual institutes of which there are more 
than 200 kinds, all giving access after five years to all 
types of university course. 

It is, of course, a precarious and unstable situation 
Chiefly determined by small pieces of provisional legis- 
lation taken within the perspective of a radical reform 
of the whole educational sector, including higher edu- 
cation. However, the situation has remained basically 
Unchanged since 1969, and any radical transformation 
Parliament may eventually work out will not be fully 
implemented before the 1990s. Nearly all reforms dis- 
Cussed again and again by parliament foresee a unitary 
high school of five years, with a common-core cur- 
Ticulum prevailing in the first years and diminishing later 
and increasing teaching of special subjects suitable for 
à reduced number of basic orientations both scientific 
and professional (12 or 13 to be established in each 
district, 2 for arts and music in each province). The final 
Specialization, if necessary, has to be operated by the 
Tegions and/or by the universities as short-cycle degrees. 

he admission to every type of university course should 
€ free to students, but only if it is consistent with the 
Subjects studied and completed at high school. 

Obviously, such a reform can only be implemented 
after special commissions have prepared standard cur- 
ricula and syllabi, and even then it will take effect 
Sradually, beginning with the first high-school grade. In 
he meantime, it is difficult to tolerate the present 
Situation, probably unique in the world, which allows 
Sach high-school graduate to be admitted to any type 
2 University study, involving thereby a considerable 
Waste of time. There have been demands for selective- 
admission examinations at least to the most over- 
Crowded university courses of study. An even greater 
“emand, particularly from experts, has been made for a 
reform of the maturity examination, to ensure a reliable 
assessment of the scholastic final product and to help 
Orient students towards further studies and/or careers. 

eform of the maturity examination would also be 
Useful for comparative evaluation of experimental 
Schools and later of the new, reformed schools. 
hy, then, after the unification of the lower-secon- 
dary school in 1962 (placing Italy in the forefront in 
‘Urope), has the next step been so slow and difficult? 
irst of all, it must be recognized that the existing jungle 
9 Upper-secondary schools has grown as an unplanned 
8nd fragmented response to the demands of the econ- 
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omy and of society. Although the classic lyceum, even 
if reduced in size, retains the good reputation linked to 
its old elitist tradition, the technical and vocational 
institutes, which altogether enrol almost 58 percent of 
upper-secondary students, have developed in con- 
nection with the qualification demands of an expanding 
labour market, sometimes in a short-sighted way or with 
too narrow targets. The role of regions as operators of 
new types of vocational instruction is just starting, and 
many people are afraid of reforms which might destroy 
the existing system and replace it by a large generic 
lyceum unable to prepare the large majority of students 
for essential economic and productive tasks. For the 
technical and vocational institutes are often very well 
equipped with even the most advanced and soph- 
isticated technology and the industrial technical insti- 
tutes produce higher levels of achievement in the 
sciences than do the scientific lyceums, as the surveys 
of 1970 and 1980 strikingly proved. A too hasty reform 
might do more harm than good. 


3. Teachers and Teacher Training 


In the field of teacher preparation and training Italy has 
a contradictory situation. Kindergarten and elementary 
teachers have less schooling than in most countries 
(three years of Scuola Magistrale and four years of 
Istituto Magistrale respectively after middle school), 
whereas secondary teachers have more schooling than 
is usual elsewhere (four or five years of university, 
plus a qualifying examination and/or a public selection 
examination for full tenure), although they often have 
a serious lack of pedagogical and psychological training. 
However, the most curious circumstance is that the law 
of 1973 established that all teachers should have "a 
complete university education," but, while waiting for 
the reforms of both upper-secondary and higher 
education, nothing has changed for preschool and pri- 
mary teachers. For secondary-school teachers. the 
recruitment procedures have changed several times, but 
not the qualifications, that is, what is required in terms 
of educational competence. The tendency now is to 
require specific training after appointment to à per 
manent teaching position on the basis of a public selec- 
tion examination. Traditionally, selection was only 
concerned with the subject matter to be taught. Now, 
some attention is given to the pedagogical and metho- 
dological aspects of teaching. ; ps 

At the beginning of the 1980s, recruitment was limited 
because school enrolment was stable or even dim- 
inishing in compulsory education. The pupil-teacher 
ratio was among the lowest inthe world. Thus, emphasis 
was given to inservice teacher training Or retraining, 
which sometimes even qualified them for new tasks 
(guidance, compensatory education, special education 
for handicapped pupils, adult education, etc.) as an 
alternative to classroom teaching. 

Inservice training of teachers was traditionally organ- 
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if itis kept in mind that, after independence, the govern- 
ment had no other choice than to produce the qualified 
personnel needed for building the nation. 

The enrollment level achieved in the Ivory Coast 
appears as particularly significant when one keeps in 
mind that the Ivorian population increases extremely 
rapidly. Indeed, from a figure of 6,673,000 in 1975 
(according to the census of that year) the Ivorian popu- 
lation was estimated to be about 8,500,000 in 1981 with 
a figure of approximately 14,400,000 projected for the 
year 2,000. Such an exponential increase is accounted 
for by a high birth rate of 50/1,000 per year with a 
relatively moderate death rate of 19/1,000 per year, 
allowing an average annual increase rate of 4.07 percent 
for the period 1975 to 1980. It must also be added that 
45 percent of the Ivorian population is aged 15 or under 
and only 2 percent over 64. 

The remarkable enrollment level achieved has 
necessitated the creation of an important educational 
infrastructure. Thus, the number of primary schools has 
risen from 1,722 in 1960-61 to 4,419 in 1979-80, while 
for the same period, the number of secondary schools 
rose from 47 to approximately 190. In 1964, the 
country’s only national university was created. Its six 
faculties (arts, sciences, medicine, pharmacy, law and 
economics) in addition to a wide range of specialized 
schools provide the framework for higher education. 

The educational effort in the Ivory Coast is not con- 
fined exclusively to the formal sector. Considerable 
efforts have also been made to develop out-of-school 
programs intended actively to involve the illiterate sec- 
tions of the adult population in the country’s process of 
development. The most important among these non- 
formal programs are: La Coupe Nationale du Progrés 
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(CNP) and Télé Pour Tous (TPT). La Coupe Nie 
du Progrés is a radio program launched in 1967 byt 
Ministry of Information. It consists of providing Ivorian 
peasants with agricultural information and advice dd 
morning for approximately 15 to 20 minutes with s 
purpose of increasing their productivity. In ig ee 
its daily broadcasts, La Coupe Nationale du Prog A 
organizes two nationwide competitions with the podus 
rewarding the subprefectures and the individual pe 
ants who have best applied its advice. T 

Télé Pour Tous began in 1973 under the ac Mi us 
of the Ministry of Primary Education. It is broadcas : 
television once a week for approximately 30 minutes, 
and deals with a wide range of topics such as viag 
cooperatives, agricultural practices, health care, s 
The programs, which are developed by a team of PA 
ists from various ministries, are aimed at rural and ur d 
adult viewers gathered in television classrooms n 
the supervision of teachers who translate and i 
the French broadcast messages to the angie nee ns 
encourage them to take decisions for future act! 
(Lenglet 1978). 


4. Administration 


Education (both formal and nonformal) in vel pies 
Coast is a systematically government-controlle ation 
prise. No schooling (except rare Koranic € | govern- 
takes place without the supervision of the loca! 8 ut 
ment whose educational activities are carried directly 
approximately 20 ministries directly or Ince go- 
involved with education. This centralization of a t an 
rian education system does not, however, Pree coot- 
internal dispersal of responsibility and a lack O eo 
dination among the ministries which are in ou d 
the various aspects of education and training. It Mic 
be pointed out, however, that only 4 among t^ 
ministries deal specifically with education as their n, 55 
concern. One, the Ministry of National Educatio well 
responsible for secondary schools and university as Ta 
as secondary-school teacher training. A vai Tele- 
Ministry of Primary Schooling and Instructiona iati 
vision, is, as suggested by its title, in charge i is il 
education and primary-school teacher training 2 s 

as the out-of-school program called Télé Pour Da pro- 
third, the Ministry of Technical Education anÓ. ij 
fessional Training, has under its jurisdiction the oii 
of craftsmen, manual workers, and local Eset and 
Finally, the Ministry of Popular Education, bein 
Sports is responsible for physical education andac 

of out-of-school programs. 


The educational structure in the Ivory Coast is 
trated in Fig. 4, 
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5. Finance 


à : i o 
Education is the most costly public service in He * uU 
Coast. From 1970 to 1981, public expenditure o 330 
cation increased more than 10 times, from CFA ^^" 
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tructure of the educational system 


million to CFA 171,938 million. These figures represent 
‘9 percent and 7.2 percent respectively of the national 
Omestic product or 26.8 percent and 45.7 percent of 
he state general functioning budget. Primary schools 
Teceive the largest share of the overall educational 
expenditure (37 percent in 1981), followed by higher 
‘echnical and professional training (25 percent), sec- 
Ondary schools (19 percent), the national university (10 
Percent) and, finally, technical schools (9 percent). 
he importance of the education budget can also be 
€Xpressed in the cost per student. Indeed, from 1961 
s 1979, the public primary school education cost per 
tudent rose from CFA 12,300 to an estimated CFA 56,600 
h ile the corresponding figures for the public secondary 
Ector were CFA 142,856 and CFA 267,700 respectively. 
= 1979. the average cost per student in technical schools 
aS CFA 1,189,600 while the figure for the national 
niversity was approximately CFA 1,169,000. 
he particularly high cost of education in the Ivory 
ast is accounted for by a number of factors. Among 
Nese must be mentioned: the use of a sophisticated 
"structional technology such as television; the training 
th qualified teachers; the increase in salaries decided by 
* government in 1976 in order to attract national 


teachers; and finally the high dropout rate characteristic 
of the country's schooling system. The government is 
not alone in its effort to meet the financial requirements 
of education and receives two main types of assistance. 

The first comes from rural communities which are 
required to build classrooms, before the government 
will provide teaching staff for the schools. In addition 
there are also the tuition fees paid by parents whose 
children attend private schools. 

The second type of assistance is provided by Western 
countries, such as France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Belgium, the United States, and international 
institutions such as UNESCO, the World Bank, and 
UNICEF. However, the amount of external aid has 
decreased considerably in recent years. Thus, the pro- 
portion of Ivory Coast educational budget paid for by 
external aid fell from 10.5 percent in 1975 to 8.3 percent 
in 1976 and 7.1 percent in 1977. This decrease is mainly 
accounted for firstly by the fact that France's par- 
ticipation towards the cost of technical assistance 
reached its ceiling in 1974, and secondly by the stabili- 
zation of the number of technical assistants in higher 
education, and the progressive reduction of external aid 
to the national university. 


6. Curriculum Development 


The curricula in Ivorian schools represent, perhaps, the 
clearest indicator of the outward orientation of the 
country's system of education. They still reflect to a 
large extent French school syllabi, and as such, remain 
seriously inappropriate to local needs and aspirations. 

Perfectly aware of this serious problem, the govern- 
ment has created a number of agencies with the purpose 
of adapting the curricula to the requirements of the 
national development process. Thus, at the level of the 
primary school system, the General Direction of Studies 
and Programs (GDSP) is supposed to define curricula, 
suggest pedagogical methods through which the pro- 
grams can be taught, and recommend the most suitable 
learning materials for use not only in primary schools 
but also in primary-school teacher-training centers. The 
counterpart of GDSP in the secondary school system is 
called the Sub-direction of Pedagogical Coordination. 
Curricula at this level, however, are specifically defined 


by a National Pedagogical Commission which periodi- 


cally gathers pedagogical advisers and secondary school 


inspectors representing different subjects. 


Despite the work of these agencies and of others not 
mentioned here, curri 


cula in the Ivory Coast are still 
largely influenced by French values and norms, if not 
mere replicas of French ones. This is especially true for 
the programs of the local university. despite its recent 
nationalization. Far from being fortuituous, the French 
orientation of Ivorian school programs is accounted 
for, among other factors, both by the desire of the 
government to have Ivorian degrees accepted by French 
educational institutions, and by the fact that those who 
are in charge of adapting curricula to the country’s 
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Jamaica 
A. S. Phillips 


Jamaica is a small mountainous island, situated very 
nearly at the centre of the Caribbean basin. First dis- 
covered by Columbus on his second voyage to the 
New World, it was annexed to the crown of Spain and 
remained a Spanish possession for over 150 years. Its 
favourable location, fertile soil, and pleasant climate 
made it very attractive to the European powers in the 
period of colonization. Britain captured it in 1655 and 


retained it against serious challenges until 1962, when 
it became independent. 


The 11,425 square kilometres 
making up Jamaica is composed 
range of igneous rock surrounded 
plateaux with numerous ridges 
The central core of high ground 
leaving a coastal plain, very narrow and constricted in 
the north, but fairly wide in the south, and composed 
mainly of alluvial soil eroded from the mountains. This 
was ideal for the cultivation of sugar cane which proved 
an important factor in its development. 

The advent of sugar saw the establishment of the 
plantation system. This determined the racial mix of the 
population as well as the social structure that evolved, 
The owners of the plantations, the European settlers 
have remained at the top of the socioeconomic ladder. 
Labour for tending the sugar cane was brought in first 
from Africa, via the slave trade, and then from India 
via indentured labour, to replace the native Arawak 
Indians who perished soon after the arrival of the Span- 
ish. These two groups came to Occupy a position at the 
bottom of the social scale. Finally a third group evolved 
from intermixture which occupied a middle Position 
and became quite influential. , 

The century between the abolition of slavery (1838) 


(4,411 square miles) 
of a central mountain 
by dissected limestone 
and very deep valleys, 
fills most of the island, 
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and the beginnings of the movement meats pea 
pendence (1938) saw a weakening of the rig! diver- 


boundaries, a spread of the population and a 
sification of lr economy, Tere diatal after Lcd 
pation many of the freed slaves left the hated Tis", 
tations and founded free villages in the “bad x 
that is, the hill land not suitable for sugar cane. TH 
many deeply rural settlements in the valleys O 
dissected plateaux and on the mountain ranges c? 
into being. me, 
In the century referred to other ethnic elements a d 
largely as traders. Thus arrived in Jamaica P popu- 
Chinese, Lebanese, and Syrian origins. The total P om- 
lation in 1982 was 2,095,878. Table 1 gives pages 
Position of the Jamaican population by its ethnic 
in the 1970 census. 


n i con 
This process of settlement has had two M elation 
Sequences. One is that there is a fairly close COT 
Table 1 
Population of Jamaica by ethnic origin (1970) 
6 
Negro/Black 1 634.00 
East Indian 1 ‘781 
Chinese i "304 
American Indian 85 
Portuguese 007 
Syrian/Lebanese * 41 
White IAS 
Mixed 105381 
Other races 163 
Not stated es 
Total 1 je 
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between colour and class. The white and fairer skinned 
people tend to belong to the upper social class while the 
darker skinned tend to belong to the lower. This has 
been noted by several writers (see Henriques 1953, 
Miller 1976, Phillips 1973, Kerr 1952). This gen- 
eralization however admits many variations. The other 
consequence is the close relationship that has been 
observed to exist between the social class structure and 
the educational provisions. Over time an educational 
system has developed, largely by a process of transfer 
from Britain, which reflects the clearly defined social 
Structure and has helped to perpetuate it. However, it 
has been the goal of governments over the last 30 years 
to correct the injustices inherent in this system and to 
create a more egalitarian structure. 

One of the problems that Jamaica has had to deal 
With in recent times, and one fraught with threatening 
consequences for educational planning, has been the 
rapid rate of population increase. In 1960 the birth rate 
Was recorded at 42 per 1,000, and the death rate at 8.8 
Per 1,000. At this point an active government-sponsored 
family planning programme was introduced which has 
succeeded in establishing a downward trend in the birth 
Tate. Latest figures (1982) show a birth rate of 27.4 per 
1,000. But with a death rate of 5.6 per 1,000 the natural 
Increase in population is still at the rate of 2.18 percent. 
It should be observed too that the population is very 
Young, with 49.17 percent being under 18 years of age. 

€nce the pressure on school space tends to be very 
Breat, 

The political development of Jamaica since the 1940s 
has been in keeping with happenings in other parts of 
the world. The country has moved from the status of 
Colony administered by Britain to a fully independent 
Sovereign nation within the British Commonwealth. It 
enjoys a parliamentary democracy based on universal 
adult suffrage, with a well established two-party system. 


1l. Goals of the Education System 


Both political parties have expressed great interest in 
education, seeing it as an namen for E e 
and as an agent for securing desirable social change. 

The Five S ear Education Plan (1978-1983) prepared 

Y the Ministry of Education in 1977 states: "This 
Bovernment's philosophy envisages the creation of an 
egalitarian society based on the twin pillars of social 
Justice and equality of opportunity." Thus it has been 
explicitly enunciated that all citizens of the country 
Should have equal access to the education publicly pro- 
Vided, unhindered by considerations of social class, 
Tace, financial, or political affiliation. Also, there has 

en the expressed intention of government to strive 
9r adequate provision of educational facilities. 

In this respect great strides have been made over 
the last 25 years. Grammar school provision has been 
quadrupled, five new technical high schools and over 70 
New secondary schools have been built, and teacher 
Output increased 10-fold. Earlier (1948), the University 


of the West Indies was established and in 1958 a tech- 
nical college, the College of Arts, Science and Tech- 
nology, was set up. 

Another stated goal has been the development and 
modernization of the curriculum. Prosecution of this 
goal has been vigorously pursued. 


2. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 


The current structure of the educational system in 
Jamaica appears somewhat complex. Figure 1 attempts 
to set out the main elements of that structure and to 
indicate movement through the system. 

Government provision at the early childhood level 
(3-6 years) is very limited. However, community sup- 
port fills part of the gap. This is either by way of the 
many basic schools, mostly of poor quality, or by way 
of the small number of high quality private kinder- 
gartens or preparatory schools. ' 

The primary period covering the age range 6-12 years 
marks the period of greatest support for education on 
the part of the general population. While no accurate 
figures exist for the proportion of the age group enrolled 
in schools, this is believed to be quite high, approaching 
100 percent in the early years. However, attendance in 
the primary school is currently averaging 74 percent of 
enrolment and in the all-age school 66 percent. 


University (UW!) 


Tecnico! 
colleges 


e 


Teocners Ag 
17 ond older 


colleges 


Theological 
colleges 


ae Sixth forms 


Senior 
Upper forms of high schools 
new secondary schools, 
technical high schools 

‘and vocational schools 


Age 
15-17 yeors. 


certificate 

by attending 
evening 

institutes 


Secondary New | Technical Age 
Seconsery! dept of ali age ! secondary | High schools | nigh schools | 12-15 yeors 


mor 
NP schools ! schools | —---2--d 
Nic NEN 220 alma 


Grodes 7-9 orms 1-3 Years 1-2 


Common Entrance exams 


Junior schools, junior departments of al! age schools " 
Primary. preparatory schools E gon 
grades 1-6 


] 


Eorly c, infont , nursery, play, kindergarten Age 
childhood] Basie s 3-6 years 
Figure 1 


Structure of the educational system* 


a Adapted from Miller (1976) 
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is the most 
The structure at the secondary level is 
complex. There are different types of secondary schools, 
each type selecting its students differently, and with 
varying methods of certification. These are: 


(a) The secondary high school (the old grammar school) 
which is highly selective. This is a five-year 
programme, but most high schools retain their most 
successful students for a further two years beyond 
Ordinary (O’) level to prepare for university entry. 


(b) The new secondary school, where entry is based on 
free transfer from the nearest primary school. This 
is also a five-year course. 


(c) Comprehensive high, which is a mixture of (a) and 
(b). 


(d) Technical high schools, where entry is based on a 
Common Entrance exam at age 13 or 14, and where 
students do a four-year course, preparing mostly 
for exams set by the British Examining Boards. 


(e) Vocational schools, two in number with special 
vocational training programmes of one or two years’ 
duration. There are special selection tests. 


Tertiary education is givenina variety of institutions. 
There are eight teachers’ colleges, the Jamaica School 
of Agriculture, the College of Arts, Science and Tech- 
nology (CAST), and the theological colleges. There is a 
Cultural Training Centre comprising Schools of Music, 


West Indies (UWI), with bachelor’s, mas 
toral degree programmes. 

The figures on school enrolment for 1981-82 are 
as follows: Preprimary 115,118; Primary and all age 
398,492; secondary 162,191; and tertiary excluding uw1 
9,553. The number of teachers Teported at the primary 
and secondary levels was 18,623 

The Five Year Education Plan (1978-1983), in review- 
ing the government's educational effort, lists the fol- 
lowing major problems still outstanding: 


ter's, and doc- 


(a) Inadequate institutional provision to give ever 
child age 6 to 11+ six years of primary education. 


(b) Inadequate programme and instructional Provisions 
at the primary stage, leading to a disproportionate 
number of children by age 12 not attaining a certain 
minimum competence in literacy, numeracy, socia] 
and learning skills to enable them to benefit from a 
secondary education programme. 


(c) Inadequate institutional, programme, and instruc- 
tional provisions for the age group 12 to 16+. 


(d) Lack of rationalization of the secondary stage of 
education in terms of institutional curricula pro- 
grammes; methods to determine entry; methods for 
certifying students; and staffing patterns. 
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(e) An inadequate supply of qualified teachers wu s 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes to produce e 
able changes in the Jamaican education system. 


is - ion 
(f) Inadequate capability of the Ministry of i pois 
to plan, organize, supervise, direct, and me i 
education programmes and institutions for whi 
is responsible. 


Jamaica has developed a number of informal adjure 
to the educational system. One of the most paran aa 
these operates through a foundation called the — zu 
Movement for Adult Literacy (JAMAL) which aim In 
improving the literacy level of the adult Kun 
this it is helped by radio and television program du 
Another of more recent origin is called Human the 
cation and Resource Training (HEART). pcs 
government has enlisted the support of private {skills 
prise to give training in technical and cam wit 
to those school leavers desiring it. In conjunt RITE 
this the government is in the process of establi n 
HEART “academies” to institutionalize such d 
addition family planning and family life EL Depati 
been receiving attention, while the Extra Mura cud 
ment of UWI and the four community colleges 
number of programmes in continuing education. 


3. Administration 


z in- 

The public education system is administered nya M is 
istry of Education whose political head, the i of the 
a member of the cabinet. The Scan chie 
ministry is the Permanent Secretary, while ient ani 
professional advisers are the chief education o fessiona 
the chief education planner. They head a Prhe day- 
staff who supervise the work in the schools. sted to 
to-day administration of each institution is ets 
à Board of Management appointed by the Mi ernment: 
board also operates a budget funded by the gove d by all 

The University of the West Indies is suppor Indian 
the territories making up the former British i ough 
territories and is funded jointly by them, t 1 by its 
University Grants Committee. It is governe 
council and senate, 


4. Educational F, inance 


wn 
The government's expenditure on education has Part. 
tremendously since the 1960s. This represents, in Prion 
the declining value of money consequent on In ncy: 
and successive devaluations of the Jamaican Ur ent 
Table 2 gives some indication of the emphasis 8° 
ment has placed on education. icipateS ? 
The budget for the fiscal year 1983-84 anticipa "i 


ps hic 
total recurrent expenditure of 3$2.124 billion of WY 3 


. n " n 
education’s share is 1$383 million or 18 percent, nding 


Capital budget of 81.102 billion with education spe" 
J$39.51 million, or approximately 3.5 percent. The 
istry of Education is for this year the second I2 
spending ministry. 


Jamaica 


Table 2 
Government expenditure on education 


Education budget Education budget 


Education as percentage of as percentage of 
Year budget (3$) national budget GNP 
1960 11,323,552 16.4 2.5 
1965 15,417,340 16.4 3.3 
1970 30,682,038 14.3 3.9 
1975  110,811,366 16.0 6.0 
1980  237,835,854 13.4 5.4 


An indication of the expenditure on each child at the 
various levels of the system for the fiscal year 1979-80 
is set out in Table 3. There is very uneven spending 
across the system with the primary and all-age schools 
Betting the least provision and the technical high school 
the most per capita. The differences between the various 
types of secondary schools should also be noted. Part 
of the explanation for these differences is to be found 
in the salary differentials between graduate teachers 
(more numerous in the high schools and technical 
Schools) and nongraduate teachers (more numerous in 
the other schools). 

__ The funds provided for education can be broken down 
into the following broad headings: 


(a) Personal emolument. This relates to the salary paid 
to teaching and nonteaching staff and represents 
approximately 85 percent of the funds allocated to 
education. 

(b) Other charges. This relates to the amount used for 
Providing class material/teaching aids and main- 
taining the school plant. 

(c) Welfare programmes. These include grants to 
parents, bus subsidy, grants to basic schools, pro- 
Vision of school uniforms, and school feeding 


Programmes. 


From the above one can see that government has 
taken over almost the total financing of education in 
the Public institutions. This springs from the desire to 
relieve the burden on parents and to make good the 


Table 3 
Per capita cost, 1979-80 


statement of equality of access to education. Never- 
theless, parents still complain of the heavy costs devol- 
ving on them for books, transport, and boarding where 
students have to live away from home. However govern- 
ment gives a living allowance of J$760 per annum for 
all students at the tertiary level. The government also 
operates a students' loan scheme for needy tertiary- 
level students. 


5. Supplying Educational Personnel 


There has been much haphazardness, even impro- 
visation, in the supply of teachers. During the colonial 
period, teachers for the high schools came mostly from 
Britain, while teachers for the elementary schools were 
Jamaican, trained locally. 

Soon after the founding of Uw a department of 
education was established, and the accepted route for 
the supply of high-school teachers became earning a 
degree in the arts or sciences and then professional 
training in the department of education. But large num- 
bers of people have continued to enter teaching without 
professional training. Currently there are an estimated 
700 graduates in the system without professional 
training. 

Four training colleges were established before the 
endofthe last century to supply teachers for the primary 
and all-age schools. But there was no addition in pro- 
vision for the next half century and supply lagged far 
behind demand. This let in a number of untrained 
teachers. The last 25 years has seen the establishment 
of four new colleges. It is estimated that the country 1s 
now nearly self-sufficient in supply and efforts are being 
directed towards an improvement in quality. : 

Special training programmes have been set up In à 
number of tertiary institutions to meet special needs. 
Thus the College of Arts, Science and Technology has 
a technical education department to train technical 
teachers, while the College of Agriculture trains agri- 
cultural teachers. Similarly, the Cultural Training 
Centre trains teachers of music, art, dance and drama 
and the G. C. Foster School trains teachers of physical 
education and games. Finally, note must be taken of 
the effort of the School of Education (originally the 
Department of Education) at the University of the 


Per capita cost 
recurrent expenditure 


Per capita cost 
capital expenditure 


Type of school (3$) (S$) 
t, primary and 

Ero 162.12 2.85 

New secondary 384.50 ous 

Comprehensive Es oe 

ideis 1,032.29 34.61 


Technical high 
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West Indies to produce personnel for the system. The 
Bachelor of Education programme is designed to 
upgrade current practitioners in the field to assume 
posts of special responsibility. The Special Certificate in 
Education produces specialist workers such as guidance 
counsellors and teachers of the deaf, while the higher 
degrees programme provides people for the higher 
reaches of the system. 


6. Curriculum Development 


During colonial times, curriculum came largely by way 
of transfer from Britain. Modern times therefore saw 
definite efforts to devise curricula for the primary, all- 
age, and new secondary schools more relevant to 
Jamaica’s circumstances and needs. A National Cur- 
riculum Committee was set up composed of both mini- 
stry and nonministry personnel. Its results have influ- 
enced recent educational development, and the process 
is under constant revision. 

Curricula of high schools which had previously been 
determined by the British Examining Boards, mainly 
the Cambridge Syndicate, are now being linked more 
firmly to the Caribbean region with the establishment 
of a Caribbean Examination Council (CXC). This body 
has devised curricula more relevant to the needs of the 
area and developed new assessment strategies. One 
notable feature of the new thrust is the emphasis being 
placed on technical and vocational skills. 

The University of the West Indies was first established 
as a college of London University and so required to 
follow London's syllabi. When, however, it achieved 
independent status in 1962, the freedom to devise new 
degree, diploma, and certificate programmes was 
eagerly seized. The development is continuing. 

Concurrent with this movement has been the growth 
though at a slower pace, of the production of textbooks 
and other teaching materials. The establishment of local 


publishing houses has given great impetus to the 
movement. 


7. The System of Examinations, Promotions and 
Certification 


Within the primary and secondary system children tend 
to move automatically from one grade level to the 
next. Movement from one type of school to another is 
sometimes subject to a selective process, at other times 
not, while at the end of school life there is usually some 
form of certification. 

Thus there is free movement from preprimary to 
primary. But at the end of primary school there is a 
selective examination, the Common Entrance Exam, 
which creams the most intellectually able for the high 
schools. The rest either remain in their all-age school 
to age 15 or transfer to the nearest new Secondary 
school. 

Certification at the end of high school is secured 
through the General Certificate of Education (GCE) 
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Ordinary (O°) level and/or Advanced (A) level exam 
or through the Caribbean Examination Council (cxc) 
and at the end of the new secondary school through 
the Secondary School Certificate (ssc) awarded by the 
Ministry of Education. Students attending the all-age 
school may prepare themselves either by private suitor 
or by attending evening institutes for the Jamaica Schoo 
Certificate by means of which they re-enter the E 

Tertiary institutions including UW! usually have the! 
own system of examination. 


8. Educational Research 


The Jamaican education system has not so far peoi 
marked by vigorous research activity. In recent time 
research in education has come from two main soe 
the Ministry of Education and the School of Educatio 
of the UWI. d to 

The efforts of the ministry arose from the nee ing 
gather statistical and other data and led to the beginn p 
of survey research. Then came the appointment els 
research staff and the creation of a research goun in 
The last few years have seen systematic activity 
educational research. 

The major influence in the development of men 
capability of the country has been exercised Jeen 
UWI School of Education. Members of staff pe has 
engaged in researching educational topics. T ial In 
resulted in a fair measure of published materia ly 
addition, students pursuing advanced work "this to 
receive training in research methods and apply dy of 
their own research interests. In this way a bO Jon. 
researchers has been built up to service the c» 
Current research has mainly been in the A an 
educational psychology and sociology. languis - 
linguistics, historical and documentary toP!¢ an 
lated to education, and educational administration 
planning. 


9. Major Problems 


ut à 
The Five Year Education Plan (1978-83) sete plan 
number of goals for priority treatment during t untry 5 
period. These tasks seem likely to occupy the CON yt as 


5 ut 
energies for the next two decades. They are set © 
follows: 


" or 
(a) To develop, implement, and expand curricula ih 
the primary, secondary, and tertiary stages help 
will embody the knowledge and skills, 2P o livé 
create the attitudes, to enable the people : tof 
well in their world and help in the developm? 


the nation. ies 
iliti 
(b) To seek to provide adequate educational faci 
for children of the age range 4 to 17. 


(c) To rationalize the structure and the flow 
educational System. 


f the 


Japan 


(d) To develop and expand facilities and programmes 
for teacher training. 


(e) To expand provisions at the tertiary level. This 
includes the development of community college 
systems and the expansion and development of 
some existing tertiary institutions. 


(f) To develop, implement, and expand productive 
work programmes at the primary, secondary, and 
tertiary stages as an essential part of school activity. 


Highest priority will be given to those policies that will 
Positively affect the quality of primary education. 
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Japan 
T. Kanaya 


Japan consists of nearly 4,000 large and small islands, 
Stretching along the northeastern coast of the Asian 
Continent, the longest span being 3,000 kilometres. The 
total area is 378,000 square kilometres (145,945 square 
Miles), only one-fifth of which can be inhabited. — 
In 1984, the population was 120 million. of which 
More than 40 percent lived on 6 percent of the total 
and area, In 1984, those over 65 years of age formed 
9 percent of the total population while those up to 14 
Years old formed 22 percent. In 1950, the percentages 
Were 4,9 percent and 35.4 percent respectively. Age 
differentials are not similar in urban and rural areas. 
Sung people are concentrated in urban areas. The 
Population growth rate is slow, being 0.6 percent in 
1984. It is estimated that Japan's population will con- 
tinue to increase until the year 2008, when it will be 130 
Million. It is expected to remain constant after the 
Year 2075. These changing demographic patterns have 
Caused several problems in education: finding new 
cations for schools and increased funding for the high 
Cost of schools, hiring school teachers in urban areas, 
and the oversupply of teachers and of isolated education 
Programmes in rural areas. An ageing population has 


Stimulated i in lifelong educational opportunities 
ed interest in lifelong à 
growth rate has increased 


and the slow population S 

Parents’ em ne their children's education. 
Ethnically, Japan is a homogeneous country. 

Foreigners number only 720,000. The medium of 


‘struction is Japanese from preschool to higher 
Sducation, 
In 1984, 8.9 percent 


y the primary sector, I 
nd 56.9 percent in the tertiary. 


of the total labour force worked 
34.2 percent in the secondary, 
The structure of the 


labour force has changed very dramatically. Towards 
the end of the nineteenth century almost 80 percent 
worked in the primary sector; by the 1930s, the per- 
centage dropped below 50 percent and by 1970, below 
20 percent. In terms of the gross domestic product, 3 
percent comes from the primary sector, 39 percent from 
the secondary, and the rest from the tertiary. 

The government provides guidelines for private 
industry in the form of economic development plans. A 
new seven-year social and economic plan began in 1979. 
No definite planning on education is incorporated into 
the economic development plans, but separate edu- 
cational development programmes are prepared by the 
Ministry of Education. 

Since the 1947 Constitution, Japan has had a bicam- 
eral legislature whose members are elected by direct 
voting. Before that, the Imperial Constitution of 1890 
established the Tenno (Emperor) as head of state sup- 
ported by the Imperial Parliament composed of a house 
of nobles and a house of representatives. The govern- 
ment today operates through a party-cabinet system. 

Administratively, Japan is divided into 47 Ken (pre- 
fectures) and further subdivided into 3,256 Shi/Cho/ 
Son (municipalities). The 1947 Local Autonomy Law 
provides that local-assembly members and heads of the 
prefectures and municipalities should be elected directly 
by the people. 

The establishment and maintenance of public schools 
and other educational facilities are the responsibility of 
boards of education in each local government area, with 
members of the boards appointed by the head of the 
local prefecture or municipality with the consent of the 


local assembly. 
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1. Goals of Education 


The goals of education in Japan are enunciated in the 
Fundamental Law of Education (1947). Article One of 
the law states: 


Education shall aim at the full development of personality, 
at rearing a people, sound in mind and body, who love truth 
and justice, esteem individual values, respect labour, have 
a deep sense of responsibility, and are imbued with an 
independent spirit as the builders of a peaceful state and 
society. 


Since the issue of this Fundamental Law of Education, 
the general aims of education have periodically been 
cast in more specific forms as laws and recommendations 
of various councils, including the Central Council for 
Education, which advises the minister of education. The 
most recent statement of aims for Japanese education 
is the recommendations made by the Central Council 
for Education in 1971 as the guidelines for the reform 
of education. The statement is in keeping with the 
Fundamental Law of Education (1947) and identifies 
goals suitable for Japanese youth who are citizens in a 
global society that is experiencing rapid progress in 
science and technology, rapid economic development, 
and radical social changes. The recommendation states: 


The objective of education for the development of per- 
sonality should be to help people acquire the abilities for 
building a satisfactory and spontaneous life, for adapting to 
social reality, and for the creative solution of difficulties. 
The Japanese people, showing tolerance for the values of 
others, should realize their national identity and, on the 
basis of the rules of a democratic society and national 
tradition, should contribute to the peace of the world and 
to the welfare of mankind through the development of a 
distinct but universal culture. 


Schooling in Japan emphasizes the development of 
basic abilities in young people rather than a set of 
specified vocational skills, on the assumption that they 
should be prepared to cope flexibly with rapid progress 
in science and technology and with rapid changes in 
society. 


2. Structure of the School System and Size of the 
Education Effort 


The educational system in prewar Japan was a multi- 
track system, in which diversification of courses started 
at the age of 12, when children left the six-year elemen- 
tary school. This system was completely changed in the 
postwar reform of education. Figure 1 presents the 
structure of the school system at the beginning of the 
1980s. 


2.1 Kindergarten 


A majority of children attend kindergarten or nursery 
school. Kindergarten is an educational institution under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education for children 
aged 3 to 5 years, while the nursery school is regarded 
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as a social welfare institution under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare for children 
up to 5 years old. Activities at nursery schools for 
children of three years old and above are more or less 
the same as those provided at kindergartens. 


2.2 Elementary Education 

At 6 years of age, children begin to attend clememany 
school, which is compulsory for all. Elementary schoo 
lasts six years and is an educational institution to provide 
children with basic education relevant to their a 
and mental development. The standard number O 
periods for school programmes per year is 1,015, yap inh 
from 850 periods in grade 1 to 1,015 periods in grades 
to 6. Promotion from one grade to the next is practically 
automatic. Almost all children of this age group are 
enrolled and 99 percent are in public schools. 


2.3 Secondary Education 


Lower-secondary school is compulsory and lasts eed 
years. Promotion from elementary to lower-secondary 
School is automatic as far as public school is conceit 
Only 3 percent of children attend private school at p 
level. In addition to the subject matters taught at tiz 
elementary school, prevocational education rag au 
provided at the lower-secondary school. A foreign tice 
guage is also one of the elective subjects but in prac 
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Secondary-education enrolment 1940-85 


à Figures for 1940 and 1945 do not include students at vocational 
Supplementary schools b The peak. of lower-secondary school 
enrolment was in 1 of 7.3 million, whereas that of 


n 1962, with a total f : 
ni fer-secondary school enrolment was in 1965, with a total of 5.1 
milli P 


ion 


almost all lower-secondary schools teach English as a 
Oreign language. The total number of periods given at 

€ lower-secondary school is 1,050. 

After compulsory schooling, three to four years of 
"pper-secondary school education is provided. An 
entrance examination is given and 94 percent of gradu- 
ates from lower-secondary schools enter upper-second- 
ary school. However, 28 percent of upper-secondary- 
School students are enrolled in private institutions. 

Pproximately 70 percent of students are enrolled : 
the general education course. In addition to the genera 
*ducation course, technical and vocational education 
COurses such as industrial education and business edu- 
Cation are provided. Part-time as well as correspondence 
Courses are run on a four-year basis instead of the 
three year for daytime courses. Figure 2 presents the 
velopment of enrolment in secondary schools from 


1940 to 1985. 


E Higher Education 
fter u dary schoo! 
pper-secondary ol, st pro 
gaku (university) or Tanki-daigaku (junior college), 
Which requires passing an entrance spunto. 
tudents wishing to proceed to the national and public 
Universities take first the common entrance examina- 


|, students proceed to Dai- 


tion, which is an achievement-type test, and then the 
entrance examination, which comprises interviews, 
essay tests, and other examinations organized by each 
individual university. A final decision on entrance is 
based on the results of the two tests and the upper- 
secondary-school report. Private universities select their 
entrants by their own examination. 

Daigaku or university courses last four years except 
for medical and dental courses. Tanki-daigaku or junior- 
college courses last two to three years. Some 75 percent 
of Daigaku students and 90 percent of Tanki-daigaku 
students are in private establishments. In 1985, 53 per- 
cent of Daigaku students were enrolled in social science 
and humanities courses and 27 percent in science and 
technology courses. Another type of higher institution 
of learning is Kotosenmon-gakko, lasting five years, 
which requires as a qualification for entry graduation 
from lower-secondary school. This is mainly for tech- 
nical and vocational education. Figure 3 presents enrol- 
ment development in higher education from 1940 to 
1985. 


2.5 Nonformal Education 

In Japanese, nonformal education is known as social 
education. This is defined by law as organized edu- 
cational activities not provided by formal schooling. 
Learning courses for different segments of society (adult 
schools, youth classes, women’s classes, courses for 
the aged, etc.) correspondence courses for basic-skill 
development, courses for hobbies, and leisure-time 
activities, extension courses conducted by upper- 
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secondary schools and universities are organized by 
local boards of education. These social education pro- 
grammes are under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Education. The ministry is also in charge of special 
training schools and miscellaneous schools which are 
nonformal education institutions providing technical/ 
vocational training courses equivalent to those at the 
upper-secondary and junior-college levels. The Ministry 
of Labour organizes several types of institution for 
vocational training and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Fishery provides various training oppor- 
tunities in agriculture, fisheries and forestry, mainly for 
young farmers, fishermen, and forestry workers. 

There are many radio and television programmes for 
general education and skill training purposes. Learning 
courses on various subjects are also provided by non- 
governmental bodies such as newspaper companies, 
broadcasting companies, and department stores in large 
urban areas. 

Opportunities for distance learning are supplied by 
institutions at the upper-secondary level and the uni- 
versity of the air, but these programmes are all within 
the framework of formal education. 


3. Administration 


At the national level, the Ministry of Education, 
Science, and Culture is the principal agency which 
shares responsibilities with the cabinet and the Diet 
for preparing budget estimates, drafting educational 
legislation, and formulating educational policies. The 
ministry allocates financial aids to prefectural and 
municipal boards of education and assists such boards 
with advice and technical guidance. The mini 
scribes guidelines for curriculum, and credi 
ments for kindergarten through higher education. 
Curricular standards for elementary and secondary 
schools are described in the form of *courses of study" 
issued by the ministry. The ministry is also responsible 
for authorizing textbooks in all elementary and secon- 
dary schools. 

Each of the 47 prefectures has a board of education 
to administer local education affairs. The five-member 
boards administer prefectural institutions of education 
and social education programmes established by the 
prefecture. In addition, the prefectural boards supervise 
personnel matters for public educational institutions, 
provide inservice training for teachers, purchase and 
manage instructional materials, promote special edu- 
cation activities, protect cultural assets, and offer advice 
to municipal boards of education. 

Each municipality maintains a three- to five-member 
board of education whose major functions are to estab- 
lish and manage municipal educational institutions, 
administer personnel matters in such institutions, adopt 
textbooks for municipal elementary and lower-secon- 


dary schools, and provide advice and guidance to edu- 
cational institutions. 
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4. Finance 


The current system of educational administration Lad 
vides for national, prefectural, and municipal s funds 
in the financing of educational activities, with 1981, 
obtained from taxes and other revenue sources. In ately 
a total amount of 17.9 billion yen (approxi vic 
US$77,800 million) was spent on education. yen 
expenditures on education reached 15 osea 
(approximately Us$65,400 million) which Pep ant 
19.6 percent of the total expenditure for govern ic 
services in Japan. A total of 15.9 billion yen (i6 PY in- 
and private funding) was spent on schooling, Seem 
dergarten to higher education, of which 28.7 Pt from 
was from the national government, 53.7 peran from 
local government, and the remaining 17.6 percen tal of 
the private sector including parents. From this tO com- 
15.9 billion yen, 54.1 percent was allocated to ndary 
pulsory education, 18.1 percent to upper-seco 
Schools, and 21.2 percent to higher education. dget- 
_ Figure 4 presents the trends (1955-80) of state i get 
ing to education as a percentage of the total state 

and of the gross national product (GNP). 


5. Teacher Education 


Teachers for elementary and secondary schools a 
trained in higher education institutions, including 
versity, graduate schools, and junior colleges sanctio re” 
by the Ministry of Education. Teaching certificates ards 
scribed by law are granted for life by prefectural e: m- 
of education and are valid in all prefectures. An ele to 
entary-school teaching certificate qualifies a teacher d, 
teach all subject matters in an elementary sehor 
whereas secondary-school teaching certificates atit 
ize teachers to teach specified subject fields only. daty 
To obtain a post in a public elementary or seco? ina 
School, a candidate must take a recruitment exam! 


Japan 


Table 1 
Teachers’ academic background and length of service 1979 (%) 
Academic Elementary Lower-secondary Upper-secondary 
background school teachers school teachers school teachers 
Graduate school 0.2 0.8 4.6 
Bachelor's degree 50.6 68.1 81.7 
(4 years at university) 
Two years beyond 39.1 28.7 12.1 
upper-secondary school 
Upper-secondary school 12.2 2.4 1.6 
Years of service 
5-10 23.2 19.7 18.7 
10-15 16.2 14.5 15.1 
15-20 10.2 10.0 13.7 
20-25 7.0 11.7 11.8 
25-30 10.8 14.6 10.3 
More than 30 24.6 15.7 12.3 


tion. The appointment is made by the prefectural board 
of education on the basis of the recommendation of 
the prefectural superintendent, who usually takes into 
Consideration the results of the recruitment examina- 
tion. The teachers in public elementary OF secondary 
schools are designated local public officials. Promotion 
to administrative posts such as deputy principal or prin- 
Cipal in public schools usually requires a candidate to 
Pass a series of examinations for promotion and to 
complete specified inservice training. 

Table 1 presents academic backgrounds and length 
Of service of full-time school teachers. 


6. Curriculum Development 


The school curriculum is based on the course of study 
Prescribed by the Ministry of Education, in which the 
basic framework for curriculum at each grade level 
including objectives. instructional content, and standard 
time allotments are stated. The prefectural and munici- 
Pal boards of education prepare guidelines for cur- 
riculum development in the schools in their areas, and 
individual schools are required to organize their own 
detailed instructional programmes on the basis of the 
Courses of study and the guidelines. . 

At the beginning of the 1980s, the educational pro- 
grammes in the elementary school comprised instruction 
in Japanese language: social studies, arithmetic, general 
Science, music, art and handicrafts, physical education, 
and homemaking (for grades 5 and 6). In addition, 
Moral education is compulsory for one period a week 
in public schools and can be replaced by religious edu- 
Cation in private schools. Special activities are another 
area of education in elementary school, and such pro- 
grammes may contain home-room activities, children’s 


assembly, club activities, sports meetings, school excur- 
sions, etc. In the lower-secondary school, subjects are 
in two categories: compulsory and elective. Japanese 
language, social studies, mathematics, general science, 
music, fine arts, health and physical education, 
prevocational/homemaking are compulsory, and elec- 
tive subjects include foreign languages, music, fine arts, 
health and physical education, and prevocational sub- 
jects and homemaking. Moral education and special 
activities are also conducted in the lower-secondary 
schools. 

The school year begins in April and ends in March, 
and one school year consists of three school terms. The 
first is from April to July, the second from September 
to December, and the third from January to March. 

The courses of study produced by the Ministry of 
Education are formulated in the following way. The 
curriculum council, the minister’s advisory organ on 
matters of school curriculum, prepares the basic 
guidelines, upon the request of the minister, for revising 
acourse of study. The guidelines prepared by the council 
are utilized by ministry subject specialists and their 
collaborators as the basis in writing the course of study 
for each grade and subject matter. A course of study is 
revised approximately every 10 years. Teachers guide- 
books for each grade level and subject are typically also 
prepared by curriculum specialists in the ministry with 
the assistance of teachers who are involved in the delib- 
erations of the curriculum council. 

The textbooks authorized by the ministry and adopted 
by the local boards of education for use in schools serve 
as the main instructional material in the classroom. 
The textbooks are developed by commercial publishing 
companies and once adopted they are distributed free 
of charge to children in compulsory schooling, i.e., 
through lower-secondary school. 
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7. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


At all levels of the school system, tests of various types 
and several other sources of information are used to 
judge whether students should be promoted to a higher 
grade, should be enrolled in a given school, or should 
be certified as having completed a course. In elementary 
schools, the decision about promoting pupils from one 
grade to the next and of graduating them is based 
entirely on internally administered tests and other meas- 
ures. No external tests are given. Legally, pupils can be 
required to repeat a grade if they have not attended 
more than half the total number of school days in the 
year, if their subject matter achievement is unsatis- 
factory, or if they have a record of misbehaviour. How- 
ever, in practice, promotion is automatic from grade to 
grade within compulsory education, 

Public upper-secondary schools select their qualified 
entrants on the basis of the results of the scholastic 
ability tests administered by the relevant boards of 
education and the Teports on each applicant submitted 
by the lower-secondary schools. The system of internal 
evaluation in upper-secondary schools is almost the 
same as that for lower schools. Since upper-secondary 
schooling is not compulsory, students are required to 


repeat grades or are expelled for poor achievement or 
misbehaviour, 


Entrants into universities and junior colleges are 
selected by each receiving institution on the basis of a 
minimum of 12 years of formal schooling, of an accept- 
able entrance examination Score, and of a satisfactory 
upper-secondary school record. The two-stage screen- 
ing procedure has been described above (Sect. 2.4). 


8. Major Problems 


There are several problems facing Japanese education. 
The population trend governing the size of the 18-year- 
old age group (the age at which pupils graduate from 
secondary school) is now the focus of particular concern. 
The size of this age group will continue to increase until 
1992, when it will begin to decrease and by 1997 it will 
be almost at the same level as 1984, The range of the 
increase and decrease in the size of the 18-year-old 
age group will be about 300,000. Such a Swing in the 
population within such a short period of time causes 
various problems, particularly for upper secondary edu- 
cation in urban areas and for higher education planning. 
At the elementary level, however, the population has 
begun to decline and this decline may be utilized for the 
improvement of instructional conditions at that level. 
The population increase, together with the continuing 
increase in technological sophistication within the 
nation's expanding industrial complex, will cause pres- 
sure for an expansion of higher education enrolment. 
This pressure is backed by the wealth of Society and 
the enthusiasm of people for education. Currently the 
enrolment ratio in higher education is around 38 to 39 
percent, and it is anticipated that the student population 
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of the four-year universities will be over 2 million by 
1992 if this enrolment ratio continues. But this doen 
probably low, since continuing pressure to raise t d 
educational level of the workforce to meet advance 
technological requirements and the. See 
demand for higher education opportunities perry cie 
population will require the proportion of an age gr 
in higher education institutions to increase. — 
Progress in science and technology and changes in ue 
sectoral distribution of the workforce will also dca 
change in emphasis in school educational eet 
Instead of knowledge-based instruction at yes 
emphasis will be on the creativity and character 
opment of individual children. 2 TN 
PThere appears to be a widespread belief oe 
Japanese population that the present-day Wr irt 
system is producing youths exhibiting two — bay 
comings. People express astonishment at M wledge 
perceive to be young people's lack of basic knoe r A 
and skills, and of a “proper attitude ioi ae Vor 
variety of indicators suggest that neither the sc of life. 
the home is teaching children a suitable way cased 
Such indicators are: less respect for elders, ae 
self-centred and wilfull behaviour, pO ren 
capriciousness, a decline in physical strength e irs, an 
nonparticipatory attitudes towards social affairs, 
rising rates of juvenile delinquency. jön 
Thus, improving the quality of school eg o 
expanding and qualitatively developing high oppor 
cation, and providing diversified education stems 
tunities in and out of the formal visis t HP 
are among the major tasks to be tackled by Jap 
society. 
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Jordan 
T. Bermanet and A. Zash 


Jordan is a developing country which emerged as a 
modern state in 1921. It achieved its independence from 
the British Mandate in 1946, and entered the Palestine 
War in 1948, following the historic meetings held in 
Nablus and Hebron at which both banks of the River 
Jordan were incorporated in the newly proclaimed 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. This unity continued 
until 1967, when it was disrupted after the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli war due to the Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank of Jordan. 

Jordan is located near the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It has a total area of 96,188 square 
kilometers of which the West Bank forms an enclave of 
6,633 square kilometers. 

Jordan is part of the Arab world. Most of the people 
are Moslem: the rest are Christian. Arabic is the official 
language and the capital is Amman. The population was 
estimated according to the 1982 census as 2,415,200. 
The annual population growth is 3.8 percent. Jordan 
has three main groups of inhabitants: the villagers who 
farm for a living; the urban population who work in 
the public, private, and industrial sectors; and the 
Bedouins. . 

Since King Abdullah bin Al Hussein established the 
State in 1921, Jordan has been governed by a par- 
liamentary system and constitutional hereditary mon- 
archy. The king is entitled to appoint the prime minister 
and the commander in chief of the armed forces, and 
through them he exercises his power. Legislative power 
I$ represented by two houses: the upper house of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

During the period of the Ottoman Empire, when 

Ordan was part of Syria. education was run by the 
director of education in Damascus according to the laws 
Of the Ottoman Empire and received little attention. In 
1921, there were only 25 schools with 53 teachers, 
including 6 female teachers. In 1923, the first edu- 
Cational council was established. It was chaired by the 
Prime minister, and the members were the directors 
Of general education and public works and the royal 
inspector, The council selected teachers and office per- 
Sonnel and supervised the curriculum. In 1939, schools 
Were divided into two kinds: public schools, run by the 
Bovernment, and private schools, run by individuals and 
Teligious bodies. This situation lasted until 1948, when 
Education became the responsibility of the Ministry of 

ducation, whose central office consisted of inspectors, 
Chief editors, an accountant, storekeeper, and some 
Clerks, [n 1950, following the unification of the West 
and East banks, all schools on both banks came under 
One authority, the Ministry of Education. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 
The Law of Education No. 16 (1964) stated both the 


philosophy of education and its general objectives. It 
integrated elements of Arabic Islamic thought with 
those of contemporary Western thought and tech- 
nological and scientific developments. 

Education aims at preparing good citizens who 
believe in the basic principles of the philosophy of 
education, the practical realization of moral ideals in all 
aspects of behavior, and an understanding of the social, 
intellectual, and physical features of the environment, 
from the home, schools, villages, cities, and the Arab 
homeland to the world community at large. Education 
aims at helping every student to grow intellectually, 
socially, physically, and emotionally in order to become 
an ideal citizen capable of self-support and of con- 
tributing to the development of society. 

The educational system provides equality in access to 
general education for boys and girls, in urban and rural 
areas, in order to prepare them for employment and 
higher education. 


2. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 
The Ministry of Education is responsible for all major 
educational decisions related to curriculum, planning. 
and examinations. At the central office of the ministry 
there are 15 directorates and one office: planning and 
educational research, community colleges, curricula, 
personnel, finance, inservice training and certification, 
cultural and public relations, test and measurement, 
projects, school building and housing, educational tech- 
nology, computers, student affairs, general education, 
educational activities, and the office of educational evalu- 
ation and follow up. Adopting the principle of decen- 
tralization, the ministry divided the East Bank into 19 
education offices distributed under five district edu- 
cation directorates, each one run by a director general 
accountable to the secretary general and in charge of 
implementing educational policies in the directorate 
area. . 
Although education in Jordan is run by the ministry, 
it should be pointed out that around 10 percent of the 
total school enrollment is in schools run by the Ministries 
of Defense, Health, Labor, and Islamic Affairs and by 
the private sector. The education of Palestinian refugees 
is the joint responsibility of the United Nations Relief 
and Work Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) and 


UNESCO. 


2.1 Formal Education 

Figure 1 presents the structure of the Jordanian system 
of education. Although preschool education is provided 
by the private sector, preschools operate according to 
regulations issued by the Ministry of Education. Chil- 
dren are admitted to preschool institutions at the age 
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Structure of the educational system 


of 3 years and 8 months and stay for a period of two 
years. 

A child admitted to the first grade of elementary 
School learns Arabic, religion, arithmetic, history, 
geography, science, civics, drawing, physical education, 
embroidery, and art. At the beginning of grade 5 chil- 
dren begin to learn English as a second language, but 
at private schools they begin learning English at an 
earlier age. In 1983-84, there were 1,166 elementary 
schools with 486,703 students and 15,036 teachers. Most 
elementary-school graduates enter Preparatory school. 
This school offers, in addition to the subjects studied in 
the elementary school, social Science and vocational 
courses. Boys are required to study vocational courses 
for three years while girls are Tequired to take courses 
in home economics. The number of Students in pre- 
paratory schools in 1983-84 was estimated at 197,757. 
Figures 2 and 3 present the development of enrollments 


in primary schools and in preparatory and secondary 
schools respectively. 
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Secondary school is composed of grades 10 to 12. 
Successful students can enter one of several options as 
secondary schools on the basis of achievement agree 
and available places in the first secondary class. E 
three types of secondary education have peru e s 
the general schools aim at preparing students for t 
education, the vocational schools aim to provide soci T 
with skilled workers, and the comprehensive schoo 
aim at producing educated and trainable ice " 

Higher education is provided by community ey 
and universities. Community colleges of two years nl 
ation include: 10 colleges controlled by god Social 
agencies such as the Ministries of Health an trolled 
development or the armed forces, 12 colleges sanie 
by the Ministry of Education, and 20 colleges con ISE 
by the private sector. All private colleges are el of 
by the Ministry of Education. oe total enro 
these colleges was 25,357 in 1982. er 

There "a three universities in Jordan, the On 
of Jordan in Amman, Yarmouk in the north, a and 
in the south, which were established in 1962, pisi 
1980 respectively. These universities are a amber 
tratively and financially independent. The ll 
of students in the universities of Jordan and Students 
were 11,757 and 6,000 respectively in 1980. à Exam- 
who pass the General Secondary Educatio ents are 
ination and also meet the admission requirem 
admitted. 
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2.2 Nonformal Education : rovide 
The ultimate aim of nonformal education 1$ to P orien 
further learning opportunities for children. istry © 
men, and school leavers. At present, the M i 
Education uses formal-education buildings in po an 
conduct two types of activity: job-related educat! 
general adult education. round 
According to the 1981-85 five-year plan a 1985- 
30,000 citizens will become literate by the end of 173- 
Jordan is trying to develop nonformal education T c 
titatively and qualitatively in order that its citiZe omic 
begin to be more active in the social and perd 
development of the country, especially in rural 2 


Jordan 


In addition to literacy programs, the ministry organ- 
izes evening and summer courses to provide additional 
learning opportunities for school dropouts, thus en- 
abling them to return to formal schools. Mass media, 
including radio and television, are used in these non- 
formal programs. 


3. Finance 


Jordan provides free education in public schools and 
colleges. Textbooks are distributed free of charge during 
the nine years of compulsory education and at cost price 
in secondary schools. Students from poor families are 
exempted. Private schools and colleges are financially 
independent. 

Education is financed by government and from local 
and foreign sources. Government expenditure comes 
from the national treasury and from education taxes; in 
1980, the education budget was 8 percent of the state 
budget. Local sources comprise the private sector, 
municipalities, fees, and local aids, and foreign sources 
comprise international loans from the World Bank and 
foreign agencies and international aid. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


The Law of Education (1964) stipulated that no teacher 
Would be employed in any public or private educational 
institution without a license from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. This license is renewable. All teachers and per- 
sonnel are appointed by the Ministry of Education 
according to a civil service law which stipulates the 
terms of recruitment, classification, promotion, and 
retirement. , 
In addition to preservice teacher training provided 
Y community colleges and universities, the ministry 
established an inservice training and certification direc- 
lorate to organize inservice training programs. To 
attract good people to the teaching profession the mini- 
Stry has tried to improve conditions of work by provid- 
ing, for example, staff housing in remote areas, better 
educational materials and equipment, and better trans- 
Port for teachers to and from their work. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 


Methodology 

The fundamental aim of the curriculum is to meet the 
Deeds of the individual and society. In Jordan, there are 
four main bases for curricula preparation: philosophical, 
PSychological, social, and that pertaining to the nature 
9f the subject matter. The requirements of each level of 
education are taken into account in terms of objectives, 
Content, and methods of teaching. 

The curricula directorate issues instructions for 
Writers of textbooks, including textbook evaluation 
Cards to evaluate content, aims, importance, and 
Methods of instruction. There is also a brief description 
Of the general characteristics which must be included in 


every textbook, such as type of information and author 
style. Textbook writers are selected by means of a 
competition held by a directorate committee. 

Both teaching and nonteaching personnel, who are 
appointed on a part-time basis, work within the frame- 
work of approved curricula, that is, textbooks, teachers? 
manuals, and educational television. 


6. Educational Research 


Within the directorate of educational planning and 
research at the ministry a division of educational 
research was established in 1962. It undertakes studies 
on the following themes: dropout rates, child devel- 
opment, administrative problems of principals, com- 
prehensive secondary schools, and the improvement of 
the quality of education. In 1978, the ministry estab- 
lished an educational research committee to prepare 
general research proposals and to supervise such 
research. 


7. Major Problems 


An increase in primary-school enrollment will cause an 
increased demand for admission to secondary schools 
and universities. Given the population explosion, and 
available funding, the possibility of extending further 
education will not be accomplished easily. At the cur- 
rent fertility level, the primary- and preparatory-school 
age group (6-14) will be 25 percent larger in 1985 than 
it was in 1975, and 65 percent larger in 1995. The cost 
of educating the larger primary- and preparatory-school 
population in 1985-95 should similarily increase by 
about 25 and 65 percent respectively. In view of the 
quantitative increase, quality may suffer. It will be 
difficult to expand the number of teaching personnel 
and educational facilities fast enough to keep pace with 
the population explosion. 

Although illiteracy should disappear as à result of 
compulsory education, it will remain a problem through- 
out the 1980s if the present scale of operations are not 
improved and developed. Due to a lack of studies of 
general trends to predict further demand for skilled 
personnel, it will be difficult for planners to estimate the 
number and quality of the different types of personnel 
needed for the various aspects of the development plans. 

The 1981-85 plan aims to achieve structural changes 
in the Jordanian economy. This necessitates according 
a high priority to commodity-producing sectors and 
related infrastructure projects In order to correct the 
imbalance in the structure of the national economy. 
This leads to the adoption of an educational policy 
aimed at expanding and diversifying secondary edu- 
cation and at expanding technical institutions at the 
postsecondary level to produce trained personnel in 
various specializations, but with priority given to the 
developmental needs of both the industrial and agri- 


cultural sectors. 
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Kampuchea 
T. N. Postlethwaite 


Kampuchea, formerly known as Cambodia, is the state 
remaining from the old, extensive Khmer Empire, 
which once included Thailand and most of Indochina. 
Cambodia became a French protectorate in 1863. In the 
Second World War, it was occupied by the Japanese. 
In 1945, the French regained control but in 1946 the 
French Protectorate was terminated. Cambodia became 
a constitutional monarchy. National independence was 
declared in 1953 and international recognition of this 
status was acknowledged the following year. In 1955, 
Cambodia was admitted to the United Nations. Over 
the following one and a half decades there were border 
conflicts with neighbouring countries and towards the 
end of the period increasing conflict over the type of 


government and the political persuasion the country 
should adopt. 


The period 1970-79 was one of civil 
oppression. These 10 years were charact 
aggression, death, hunger, insecurity, 
ance, separation of family members, an 
of buildings, including schools. Of the 
the majority were among the best educated cadres in the 
country. In 1978, invading Vietnamese forces overthrew 
the Khmer Rouge government and established the 
People’s Revolutionary Council. The beginning of the 
1980s saw a ruined land and infrastructure and a ver 
small number of persons to lead and plan the recon- 
struction. The major tasks of reconstruction were the 
distribution of food and agricultural goods. In these 
circumstances, economic sectors such as industry and 
commerce and social sectors such as health, education, 
and welfare were a secondary priority for government 
action. 

This article reports on the Kampuchean system of 
education at the beginning of the 1980s—the onset of 
the period of reconstruction. It can only be hoped that 
the system will improve rapidly and that what is Teported 
here will soon be outdated. 

At the end of February 1979, schools were allowed 
to start operating on an ad hoc basis: in July 1979, 
an official circular announced the new Structures and 
educational programmes; in September, the new 1979- 
80 school year was officially opened (mainly for primary 


war and 
erized by 
enforced ignor- 
d the destruction 
population killed, 
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education and teacher training); in November, uu. 
cial circular called upon ex-secondary-school ricus o 
secondary-school teachers, and university lectur 
prepare for educational activities. dthe 
By mid-1980, the schools were reopened anc is worth 
enrolment was nearly one million. However, it e 
noting that in any "typical" primary school mother 
percent of children had no father, 10 percent no 
and between 5 and 10 percent were orphans. tion had 
In the early 1980s, the Ministry of Eh gen- 
about 200 staff to man 7 departments: Beer On 
eral and early-childhood education; adult ie recruit- 
(including literacy campaigns); organization an nal pro" 
ment of personnel and teaching staff; p oni an 
grammes (including textbook  developme training 
textbook and materials production): argent higher 
and upgrading; and secondary-technical en ducation 
education. Each province had a provincial e ostly of 
committee. The committee was composed finistry of 
former teachers. It was responsible to the M eps 
Education for professional matters and to he olitical 
Revolutionary Committee for administrative P being 
matters. Similar education committees were 
formed at the district and community levels. 


total 


1. Structure of the Educational System s 
year 


The formal educational structure consists of 4 choo! 
of primary School, 3 years of lower-secondary is cée)- 
(college), and 3 years of upper-secondary school ( ber of 
© prewar structure was 6:4:3. Thus, the num 
formal school years was reduced from 13 to 10- pools 
Secondary-level technical and agricultural i focus 
Were to be opened at the end of 1980. They were tO 


cao gall 
on producing technical and agricultural technicians " 
engineers, rses: 
Teacher training was given in 5-20 week on of 
Institutions of higher learning reopened at the €" sst 
1980 and had about 680 students in 1981. The dary” 
frequented faculties are teacher training (seco? eig 
School teache d tor 


TS), engineering, medicine, an 
languages. 


Kenya 


2. Enrolment 


Preprimary education, which did not exist before the 
war, covers the age range 3 to 6. About 15,000 children 
were enrolled in 1981 in 211 preprimary schools 
employing 630 teachers. 

Given the poor condition of school buildings and the 
need for children to help their families in agricultural 
activities and the daily search for food, it is noteworthy 
that nearly 20 percent of the total population or about 
67 percent of the 6-15 age group was enrolled in primary 
schools in 1981—an impressive figure. The prewar 1968- 
69 school-enrolment ratio was 62.2 percent. However, 
there is great variation around the present 67 percent 
enrolment rate—from 70 percent in the capital to 40 
Percent in certain isolated provinces. 

Most teachers in primary schools are unqualified. 
Boys and girls attend in about equal numbers. There 
are about 3.5 classrooms per school, an average of 55 
Pupils per classroom, and a pupil/teacher ratio of 50: 1. 
The heaviest enrolment is in grade 1. The enrolment 
distribution is approximately grade 1—75 percent, grade 
2—20 percent, grade 3—4 percent, and grade 4— 
1 percent. Dropout rates cannot be considered since 
the system is "new". 

By the end of 1980, secondary education had barely 
begun. Only about 6,000 students were enrolled com- 
Pared with over 100,000 a decade earlier. Over 60 
Percent of the enrolment is male and the student/teacher 
ratio is 25: |. It is estimated that 53 percent are enrolled 
in grade 5, 30 percent in grade 6, and 17 percent in 
grade 7, 


Adult education classes of short duration have started 


all over the country. Out of an estimated 1.4 million 
adult illiterates in the country, almost 170,000, or 
12 Percent, have completed such classes. It was con- 
Sidered important to focus on the age group 14-20 years 
—those who had received no education because of 
the war, 
Teacher training consists of upgrading courses of 5- 

Ü weeks' duration for the 16.000 auxiliary teachers who 


had no formal training as teachers. 


Institutes of higher education have reopened. 
However, in mid-1980, only 50 former university lec- 
turers could be found. It is expected that visiting pro- 
fessors will be invited from "friendly" donor countries 
(e.g., Vietnam, Soviet Union, etc.). The emphasis is on 
the training of high-level technicians, engineers, and 
secondary-school teachers. 

Curriculum development is carried out in the pro- 
gramme and textbooks division of the ministry. This 
division employs 40 percent of the total ministry staff. 
The staff drafts materials which are all examined by a 
departmental commission on which the central com- 
mittee is represented. The textbooks are then printed 
in Ho Chi Minh City. Ouantities are still small. 
Typically, the authors use reference materials in French 
(often old ones) or pre-1970 Khmer textbooks as a basis 
for the new textbooks and materials. Teacher manuals/ 
guides are also produced for some grade levels/subject 
matters; these are mimeographed at the Ministry of 
Education Printing Workshop, in insufficient quantity. 
Given the lack of skilled personnel, the lack of reference 
materials, and the lack of supplies such as paper, pens, 
and ink, the task of curriculum development and 
implementation is a formidable one. 

The immediate future will witness great efforts in the 
repair and provision of school buildings and equipment, 
the production of sufficient textbooks, the training of 
sufficient teachers, and the development of nonformal 
schemes of continuing education and work for the age- 
group 1 1-16. These are the priorities. Emphasis will be 
on primary and adult education. Slowly, secondary, 
secondary technical, and higher education will emerge. 
And nearly all financial input, with the exception of 
teachers’ salaries, must come from outside (e.g., bilat- 
eral agencies, UNICEF and other UN agencies, and non- 
governmental organizations) until such times as the 
economy begins to recover. Kampuchea is in a very 
special situation. 

Since the writing of this article in 1982, several 
changes have taken place in the Kampuchean school 
system. A written report has not, however, been 
available. 


Kenya 
G. S. Eshiwani 


The Republic of Kenya. on the east coast of Africa, 
extends roughly 4° on each side of the equator and 
Stretches between longitude 34°E and 42°E. The neigh- 

uring countries are Somalia, Sudan, Uganda, Ethi- 
Opia, and Tanzania. 

The total area of the country is 
Metres (224,960 square miles), © han ~ 
Percent is agriculturally productive. The productive dis- 
tricts are concentrated in relatively small regions of 
the highlands in western Kenya. Extending from Lake 


582,646 square kilo- 
f which less than 50 


Victoria in the west to the Indian Ocean in the east, the 
country can be divided into five broad geographical 
regions: the lake basin is a well-watered environment 
extending into Uganda and Tanzania; the central and 
associated highlands, which are heavily cultivated and 
have a large number of freshwater and saline lakes; the 
eastern plateau foreland; the coast, which extends along 
the entire length of the Kenyan seaboard; and the 
northeast plateau, which includes both the Nyika hin- 
terland and the scrub and desert of northeast Kenya. 
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In 1979, the Kenyan population was 15,327,061 
persons, of which 7.7 million were females and 7.6 
million were males. The annual population growth rate 
was 3.5 percent. Some 7.3 million were under 16 years 
of age, and 6.6 million, including housewives, were in 
the economically active age group. Of these, 4.6 million 
(2.5 million females) were working in the rural areas 
and not as wage earners. Some 1.9 million people lived 
in towns and the urban population growth rate was 7.2 
percent. At present, the population is estimated to be 
approximately 20 million people. 

Primary production is the basis of much of national 
planning. The natural resources are agricultural, includ- 
ing fish, timber, and mineral products. From 1960 to 
1980, Kenya’s agricultural output doubled, and the con- 
tribution of agriculture to overall growth and welfare 
has been substantial. In sectoral terms, trade changed 
strongly in favour of agriculture in 1979, due to 
increased export prices and increases in administered 
domestic prices for wheat, maize, and sugar cane. 
Kenya’s main exports are coffee, tea, and sisal. Some 
50 percent of exports are primary products. 

The manufacturing sector ranks second to agriculture 
in order of importance to Kenya’s economy. The rate 
of growth of the sector between 1972 and 1977 was of 
the order of 10.5 percent per annum, about twice as 
high as the overall rate of growth of the whole economy. 
The largest subsectors are food processing, base metal, 
metal-products machinery and equipment, and chemical 
industries. 

The Republic of Kenya is a unitary state formed after 
more than 60 years of British colonial experience. It 
has a legislature, the National Assembly, composed of 
158 elected members and 12 national or nominated 
members. The legislature is the supreme authority in 
the land and has ultimate responsibility for government. 

Kenya is divided into seven administrative provinces: 
Western, Nyanza, Rift Valley, Central, Eastern, Coast 
and North Eastern. Nairobi is a provincial district. Each 
province is headed by a provincial commissioner. Prov- 
inces are divided into districts and the latter into 
divisions. Each district is headed by a district com- 
missioner, and each division by a division officer. Each 
division is further divided into locations and sub- 
locations, headed by chiefs and assistant chiefs res- 
pectively. Sublocations are thus the smallest formal 
administrative units in Kenya. 

The executive consists of the president, vice presi- 
dent, and ministers responsible for initiating and direct- 
ing national policies. The ministers control government 
departments, which are staffed by civil servants. The 
departments are responsible for administration at the 
national level while local authorities are responsible at 
the local level. 

The judiciary determines common law, interprets 
statutes, and is independent of the legislature and 
executive. 

Kenya has a single civil service appointed by the 
Public Service Commission. Provincial administration 
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is decentralized to the regional level. The civil service 
is the instrument of the executive authority vested in 
the president. The functioning of the civil service EI 
affected by factors that are usually extralegal and essen- 
tially political. The president appoints ministers je 
advise the president on the government of Kenya an 
are responsible to the National Assembly for acts done 
under the authority of the president or vice-president 
or under their own authority. = ih 

Kenya is a one-party state and the ruling party is the 
Kenya African National Union (KANU). gei c n 
the party's manifesto, KANU is a party of the people. € 
main objective is the rapid and sustained developmen 
of Kenya. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The tremendous expansion that took place in one 
educational system between 1964 and 1975, and te 
social changes that accompanied the expansion, di 
a review of the national goals of education in 196 : on 
again in 1971. In 1980, the National Committe. v 
Educational Objectives and Policies (NCEOP) M aut 
the goals for education in Kenya for the 1980s as follo 


mov- 


; — n re 
(a) Education should promote national unity by asing 


ing social and regional inequalities and incre 

adaptability. f 
(b) Education should promote the full development e 

the talents and personality of individuals wit xA 
context of mutual social responsibility. It 2d cul- 
also promote cooperative, social, ethical, an sitive 
tural values conducive to national unity and PO 


attitudes to work and incentives. 


nt 
(c) Education should promote national develop d 
and an equitable distribution of incomes: s self- 
assist youth to grow into self-disciplined. 
respecting, and mature people. 


(d) Education should also be integrated location 
development. This should be done by the allo coor- 
of resources, cooperative education, an devel- 
dinating the activities of institutions with the 
opment of their localities. 

to 
The NCEOP report further emphasized the need to 
relate education to employment opportunities 

the requirements of rural development. It al. a 

moted the view that education should systemate 

teach youth the values of society. F m 

_ A major policy change in Kenya's education ying 

is to be found in the Report of the Presidential Wo om 

Party on the Second University (1981). Apart on 

recommendations on the establishment of the Pd 

university, it recommended a restructuring of the T ral 
from 7+(4+2)+3 to 8+4+4. This struc” 
change was implemented in 1985. There has not as 

a major change in the national goals of education 


pro” 
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result of the new changes in the structure. The most 
striking change in terms of goals has occurred in the 
curriculum which is technically and practically oriented. 


2. Structure and Size a Education Effort 


Formal education was introduced to the people of 
Kenya by missionaries as a strategy for evangelizing 
the indigenous population. The missionaries, therefore, 
dominated the provision and administration of edu- 
cation throughout the colonial era. The content of edu- 
cation in the colonial period was designed to serve 
colonial and minority interests. The educational system 
was racially segregated with gross imbalances in edu- 
cational opportunities. Africans, who formed the 
majority of the population, had the least representation 
in secondary and higher education. For example, in 
1962, one year before independence, out of 25,902 
pupils attending secondary school, only 8,033 were Afri- 
cans, a mere 31 percent. The restrictive nature of the 
colonial system of education was also felt in curricula. 
They were infused with British content, practice, and 
ethos. Secondary-school examinations were set and 
marked in Cambridge in the United Kingdom. There 
Was very little technical or agricultural content in the 
curriculum. At independence, the government took 
Many steps to forma secular system of education appro- 
priate to the needs of Africans. 

At the beginning of the 1980s. the general structure 
of formal education consisted of three levels: basic 
education (preschool and primary school); secondary 
education; and tertiary education (mainly university). 
There were two ministries of education: the Ministry of 
Basic Education, which is in charge of all basic education 
and the training programmes that go with it, and the 
Ministry of Higher Education, which is responsible for 
Secondary education, tertiary education, and related 
training programmes. In 1983 the two Ministries were 
Merged to form one Ministry of Education, Science and 
Technology. . : 

Preschool education has been officially included in 
the educational system since 1979. Prior to that, it 
existed on a voluntary basis only. ] . 

Free and universal primary education has eight 
grades, at the end of which the pupils sit the Kenya 
Certificate of Primary Education (KCPE) examination, 
àn entrance examination for secondary schools. Physical 
facilities, including classrooms and teachers’ houses, 


have always been provided by the communities and will 


continue to be so. The government provides teachers 
and equipment and supervises the administration. — 
Enrolment in primary schools rose from 891,533 in 
1963 to over 5 million pupils in 1985. There was a sharp 
rise in 1974, which reflected the abolition of school fees 
for grades 1 to 4. . i 
Secondary education in Kenya is a six-year 
Programme. However, in the fourth year of secondary 
school the students sit another examination, the Kenya 
Certificate of Education (KCE). which is used to select 


students for the Advanced- (A") level course, the second 
stage of secondary education. In the new 8+4+4 
structure, A level classes will be abolished by 1989. 

In 1979, there were 557 government-maintained 
secondary schools, 64 assisted secondary schools 
(initially established and managed by the communities, 
but with government providing some of the teachers 
and some development funds), 996 Harambee (self- 
help) secondary schools (established and managed 
solely by the communities), and 259 private secondary 
schools (established and managed by individuals and 
church organizations). The total number of students 
enrolled in secondary schools rose from 31,000 in 1963 
to over 600,000 in 1985. 

All secondary schools, in whatever category, must be 
registered with the Ministry of Education, Science and 
Technology and offer approved curricula. The ministry 
also insists on the maintenance of basic standards. 

University education is provided at three public uni- 
versities: Nairobi, Moi, and Kenyatta. Enrolments at 
the University of Nairobi and Kenyatta University rose 
from 1.279 in 1970 to over 8.000 students in 1985. 
Entrants for 1979 were 2,611 representing only 24 per- 
cent of the 11,032 candidates who sat for A levels during 
the previous year. This proportion has not changed 
significantly despite the creation of new universities. 

In addition to the existing national universities, there 
are two private university institutions. operating in 
Kenya. The Seventh Day Adventist College at Baraton 
in Nandi District has been established to serve Eastern 
Africa and will be expanded to accommodate a maxi- 
mum of 2,000 students. It is affiliated to Andrews Uni- 
versity in the United States. The United States Inter- 
national University was established in 1970 in Nairobi 
and now offers tuition on a full- or part-time basis to 
about 300 students. Its courses are primarily oriented 
to business studies. The Daystar University College has 
recently been established as a private institution of 
higher learning offering degree programmes. | " 

Kenya has a large number of students in universities 
abroad. In North America alone, there were over 4,000 
students in 1984. It is estimated that there are more 
Kenyans studying for degrees abroad than are registered 
locally. Most of these students are in India. . 

An interesting development in the formal education 
sector has been in the area of technical education. In 
1971, there were eight secondary vocational schools and 
four secondary technical schools. A total of 15 technical 
schools, with a projected enrolment of 8,424, were 
planned for the end of 1983. In addition, a number of 
schools have been offering business education, prin- 
ciples of accounts, commerce, industrial education, and 
secretarial training. As a result of the new 8+4+ 4 
structure, the technical schools have beeri abolished. - 

Kenya has two national polytechnics, one at Nairobi 
and another at Mombasa. A third one has been 
proposed. Their purpose is to train middle and higher 
level technical personnel to meet the growing demand 
for skilled craftspeople and technicians for public and 
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private sectors of the economy. There are about 5,000 
students being trained in the two polytechnics. In 
addition to the two polytechnics, there are 10 institutes 
of technology operated on a self-help basis. The idea of 
building Harambee institutes of technology started in 
1972 and is further evidence of community awareness of 
the country’s educational requirements. The institutes 
offer craft and technician courses in mechanical engin- 
eering, building, agriculture, electrical engineering, 
motor mechanics, food processing, fashion and design, 
irrigation, and business studies. The number of students 
enrolled in these institutes rose steadily from 1,272 in 
1979 to 2,048 in 1981. 

The nonformal educational programmes in Kenya 
can be divided into three main categories. First, there 
are supplementary programmes for young people still 
in formal schools. These include Young Farmers’ clubs 
and 4K clubs. Young Farmers’ clubs are formed largely 
in secondary schools and each club is affiliated to the 
Agricultural Society of Kenya. Their aim is to encourage 
youth to take up agriculture after leaving school. 4K 
clubs are led by voluntary workers. Each has 26-32 
members. The primary objective of the clubs is the 
agricultural education of young people in their homes; 
however, the majority are attached to primary schools 
or youth centres. 

Second, follow-up programmes for school leavers and 
dropouts include village polytechnics, the National 
Youth Service, and various projects sponsored by the 
University of Nairobi College of Adult and Distance 
Education. Village polytechnics are for school dropouts. 
They are organized by the national village-polytechnic 
central committee, local Sponsors, and local man- 
agement committees. The programme of instruction is 
based on local needs and aims to achieve local economic 
self-reliance. The aim is to train rural youths for local 
employment or self-employment. 

The National Youth Service is a tw 
work and education programme for Kenyans between 
16 and 30 years of age. The objectives are to place 
unemployed youth into an environment that will incul- 
cate good citizenship and provide an opportunity to 
contribute to the social and economic development of 
the country; to promote national unity; to help alleviate 
unemployment hardships among young persons; and to 
contribute to the economy of the country by helping 
to conserve, rehabilitate, and develop Kenya's natural 
resources. 

The University of Nairobi College of Adult and Dis- 
tance Education is the main sponsor of extramural 
studies and includes a correspondence-course unit, the 
Adult Studies Centre, and the Adult Education Training 
Unit. It plays the role of a servicing agency, which 
cooperates with and assists other organizations engaged 
in adult education and fills in gaps in their activities. 

Third, alternative programmes for Kenyans with no 
formal education include programmes of the Adult Edu- 
cation Division and the youth centres of the Ministry of 
Culture and Social Services. These offer literacy 


O-year voluntary 
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courses, vocational training. and courses to prepare 
adults for various national examinations. 
Organizations which sponsor nonformal supplemen- 
tary educational programmes include the Young Men's 
Christian Association (YMGA). the Young Women's 
Christian Association (YWCA). Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
the St John's Ambulance corps, the Kenya Red on 
Society, the Outward Bound Trust, the Kenya El 
untary Development Association, the World Asen A 
of Youth, Young Farmers’ and 4K clubs, the Wo 
Council of Churches, and the Motor Mart Trust. 


2 : " id 
3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure a! 
Operation 


The Ministry of Education, Science and Technology n 
headed by a minister, assisted by assistant aen ol- 
The minister carries ultimate responsibility for nh 
itical and policy matters on behalf of the govern hio iS 
Below the minister is the permanent secretary. vise 
the administrative head of the ministry and top 3 ount- 
to the minister on policy matters. He is also the ase bye 
ing officer. The permanent secretary is suppone art- 
team of senior officers in charge of different SE HO 
ments. The ministry has a director of educata. tor 
looks after professional matters, and a chief insP 
of schools. A f 
The Ministry has a provincial education Ot 
each province and a district education gem There 
district. The inspectorate is also decentralizec ^. while 
are senior subject inspectors at the ccr amend are 
in the provinces the senior provincial inspec ict edu- 
supported by teams of subject inspectors. Dae ihe 
cation boards have been established to fip with 
planning and development of education in liaiso 
district development committees. ‘onal insti- 
For day-to-day management of ipee a | for 
tutions, boards of governors have been estab p the 
secondary schools, teacher-training scie ae m is 
national polytechnics. The head of each inst! ors an 
the secretary to the respective board of govern pehalf 
carries out the administration of his institution e uni- 
of the board. The universities are managed Ch 
versity councils. Primary schools are managed 


ficer in 
n eac 


yen 
committees appointed from the local communitie c. 
order to enable parents to participate in the 1, pri: 
agement of their childrens’ education, each piget i 
mary and secondary, is now required to have à pe is tO 
association. The purpose of parents” association. 

plan and promote the development of the schoo'*: 


4. Finance 


S, 
Kenya’s education is financed from various o 
depending on the type of educational institution: ~ of 
ernment-maintained institutions are financed enools 
funds voted by parliament each year. Secondary pe é 
submit annual estimates, including information O 
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amount of fees to be collected from parents. The grants 
section of the ministry then awards grants, less the 
amount of fees. The fees are retained by the schools as 
appropriations-in-aid. — 4 

Harambee secondary schools and institutes of tech- 
nology are financed by the communities, who organize 
fund-raising meetings. They also charge fees, and nor- 
mally their fees are higher than those of government- 
maintained institutions. The government has come to 
the aid of some of these institutions by paying salaries of 
all or some of their teachers and, at times, by providing 
development funds. 

Private institutions are run either by church organi- 
zations or by individuals. Churches raise money to 
subsidize education in their schools as well as charging 
moderate fees. Some schools are profit making and tend 
to charge large fees. 

Primary schools are financed by the government 
through the district education boards, which prepare 
their budgets for equipment and submit them to the 
Ministry of Education, Science and Technology. Pri- 
mary schools do not charge fees. However, the devel- 
opment of physical facilities, including teachers’ houses, 
Temains the responsibility of the communities through 
Parents’ associations and school committees. 

Parents provide school buildings and teachers’ houses 
for preprimary education. The government now trains 
Preprimary teachers and pays their salaries. 

Tuition for university education is paid by the govern- 
Ment. All other costs are the responsibility of the 
Students. The government has organized loan facilities 
for those students who need to borrow money in order to 
Pursue their higher education. Salaries for all university 
staff and other university expenses are paid by the 
BOvernment. A University Grants Committee advises 
the government on how to finance university education. 

Over 30 percent of the total government budget is 
Spent on education. Teachers’ salaries account for 90 
Percent of total expenditure in primary education, 70 
Percent in secondary, and 60 percent at university level 
(Fine 1974), " 

Table 1 presents the figures for educational expen- 
diture as a proportion of total government expenditure 
for selected years from 1963 to 1980. 


Table | 
ducation expenditure in rel 


5. Teacher Supply and Training 


At the primary-school level, the number of teachers 
increased from 22,722 in 1963 to 102,489 in 1980 while 
the size of the secondary teaching force went up from 
1,602 in 1963 to 15,916 in 1980. In 1975, the educa- 
tion sector employed a total of 116,211 people, mostly 
teachers. This constituted 14 percent of all wage em- 
ployment in the modern sector for that year. 

Prior to independence. most trainees for African 
schools were primary-school leavers who received no 
further training. In contrast, European and Asian school 
teachers were either university graduates or had secon- 
dary education. Following independence, great efforts 
were made to increase the number of trained Kenyan 
teachers. Training teachers, replacing untrained teach- 
ers, and upgrading the credentials of primary-school 
teachers have been difficult tasks. By 1976, most of the 
untrained teachers had completed four or six years 
of secondary schooling. In terms of geographical 
allocation, urban areas have attracted a proportionately 
larger share of trained teachers. In 1976, 99 percent of 
primary teachers in Mombasa were trained, but in many 
rural districts at least 30 percent of teachers were 
untrained. By 1980, over 70 percent were trained and 
99 percent were Kenyan. To tackle the problem of 
untrained teachers, government increased enrolment in 
all teachers’ colleges. This will at least help in the 
quantitative supply of teachers but possibly at the 
expense of quality. 

Between 1964 and 1976, the secondary-school 
teaching force increased six times. The proportion of 
secondary teachers who were Kenyans rose more slowly 
than in the case of primary-school teachers. By 1973. 
58 percent were Kenyans and by 1976, 73 percent. 

The proportion of trained graduates in aided secon- 
dary schools rose from 66 percent in 1964 to 86 percent 
in 1976, but in maintained schools the proportion 
declined from 44 to 15 percent. As a result of Kenyan- 
ization and rapid expansion in the number of secondary 
schools, the teaching force is relatively young and has 
limited experience. There is also à high wastage rate 
particularly among university-graduate teachers. In 
1970, for example, 35 percent of teachers had dropped 


ation to total expenditure, 1963-64 to 1979-80 (thousands of Kenyan pounds)" 


Development 


Total expenditure 


Recurrent 
Share of Share of i Share of 

Year Total Education education (%) Total Education education (%) Total Education education (%) 
7,387 11.9 

1963-64 5 6,961 14.6 14.084 426 3.0 61.759 3s 

1966-67 3v — 716l 13.0 16.158 763 4.7 nan I na 

1970-71 35.729 26.023 30.3 45.979 — 2381 52 m BAM n5 

1974-75 167.354 58,490 34.9 91.45 5,313 5.8 258499 63.803 247 

1979-80 351,311 — 122.583 34.9 236,008 — 11.432 4.9 : 34,035 2. 


a Source: Ministry of Economic Planning and Development 
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out of the profession within a period of five years. A 
census of secondary-school teachers conducted in 1974 
indicated that most Kenyan graduate teachers were 
engaged in teaching English, history, geography, and 
mathematics. There were, however, substantial short- 
ages of graduate teachers in mathematics, science, and 
languages. There are sufficient Kenyan graduates for 
biology, English, and French. But Kenya has continued 
to recruit expatriate graduate teachers for maths, 
physics, and chemistry. 

Certification for teaching in Kenya is a point of much 
discussion in both education and lay circles. At the 
beginning of the 1980s, there were nine certification 
levels. Candidates recruited for training at the lowest 
level will have had at least two years of secondary- 
school education and have a General Certificate of 
Education (GCE) Ordinary- (O") level pass. The highest 
level primary-school teachers are those who have passed 
their O'level examinations with grades of at least Div- 
ision II. 

The junior forms of Secondary school are taught by 
teachers who have either an Ó'level or A’level and 
completed a Diploma-in-education Course either at one 
of the six secondary-school teachers" colleges or at the 
university. The higher forms are taught by teachers who 
are university graduates, the majority of whom have 
professional training. 

In order to ensure that those who are employed 
are competent and observe professional standards, the 
Teachers Service Commission was established in 1967. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


In Kenya, the main or: 


y ganization entrusted with the task 
of curriculum develo 


i pment is the Kenya Institute of 
Education (KIE). The institute Prepares new and rel- 


evant curriculum materials, revises existing course con- 
tent, coordinates programmes in teacher education, and 
initiates and promotes innovative practices to improve 
the quality of education in Kenya. 

To facilitate the process of curriculum dev 
the institute has set up a System of panels, 
clude teachers, educational administrator: 
educators, school inspectors, 
trade unionists, and representati 
and voluntary organizations. There are 65 panels with 
a membership of 1,500 people. Any curriculum change 
must be considered and approved by the panels, begin- 
ning with subject panels, course panels, and the aca. 
demic board of the institute before final approval by the 
relevant directors of education. 

Curricula in Kenya have gone through three, not 
necessarily disjoint, stages. The first stage was that of 
adoption, where curriculum was imported wholesale 
from the United Kingdom. The content of this cur- 
riculum was often irrelevant to the needs of the majority 
of Kenyan children and textbooks were alien. The 


elopment, 
Panels in- 
S, teacher 
university Professors, 
ves of various religious 
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second stage was that of adaptation, which took place 
at two levels: a low-level strategy, in which only the 
most obvious changes were made from the previous 
curriculum, such as localization of place names; and a 
high-level strategy, in which more basic questions were 
asked of the original material (e.g., Does the ah 
coverage need changing? Is the style of ne ges 
appropriate? Are the classroom methods implied 4 
the curriculum suitable for Kenyan schools?). The 
explosion in student population in the late 1960s, pas 
the problems this created, led to discontent with : : 
then existing curriculum. Politicians started to call or 
relevant curricula. This led to the third stage, the pey 
duction of curricula that will meet the needs and asp 
ations of the Kenyan people. To a certain extent, a 
is what the curriculum in the 8+ 4 +4 system ea 
attempted to do. There is a deliberate attempt to deed 
tionalize the curriculum at both primary and seconda 
levels. 

The success of the new curriculum will depend ve 
many factors, one of which is the instructional piscem 
used by the teachers. Generally speaking. tea acti. 
methods in Kenyan schools have not changed um 
They emphasize the "telling" approach at the ee for 
of the "dialogical" approach. Some of the oor chers. 
this are overcrowded classrooms, unqualified tea 
and the pressure of external examinations. 


TS p tification 
7. Examinations, Promotion, and Certific 


aminations: 


Kenya operates a rigid system of external ex education 


which are taken at the end of primary-school d at the 
(grade 8), at the end of form IV (grade 11), an 
end of form VI (grade 13) respectively. a 
Promotion from one grade to the next in 
school is automatic. At the end of grade 8. m f 
examination, the Kenya Certificate of Prima Y inly a 
cation (KCPE), is taken. The examination is tition for 
selection tool for secondary education. comba ercent 
secondary-school places is so high that only Phool- 
of KCPE candidates are admitted to secondary Smati 
Once admitted, promotion to higher classes Re those 
up to form IV. Some of the students, especia if may 
in the Harambee schools and in the private schoo ‘arn 
choose to take the Kenya Junior recone ondary 
ination (KJSE) at the end of the second year of se to 
School. This does not stop them from prosto meg 
third and fourth years of the secondary SC Kenya 
the end of form IV, all the students take the valent 
Certificate of Education (KCE) examination (eq lint 
to the General Certificate of Education at O ev nden 
United Kingdom). The kce is used to select Sti ym 
for Form V to prepare for A’levels at the E have 
VI. The KCE is also used to channel those W mme? 
completed form IV into various training progt@ red in 
In 1989, the last A’level examinations will be offer’ tet 
Kenya. Selection for university entrance will pr 
be based on the KCE examination. This is likely" sities 
major problems for university entry. The univ 


primary 
nationa 


Kenya 


will be expected to select about 5,000 students out of 
100,000 applicants. 


8. Educational Research 


In Kenya, the main sources of educational research and 
information are the Kenya Institute of Education (KIE), 
the Institute of Development Studies (IDs), and the 
Bureau of Educational Research (BER). Research pro- 
jects covered in these institutions range from preschool 
education to nonformal education. A study by Eshiwani 
(1981) reviewed research in Kenya between 1963 and 
1980 and categorized the major issues tackled. These 
Were: administration and educational development, 
access to education, education and economic devel- 
opment, student evaluation, teaching, communications, 
and political education and social policies. Of these, 
teaching accounted for 24 percent of all studies, political 
education and social policies for 23 percent, and student 
evaluation for 19 percent. These three together account 
for 66 percent of all educational research in Kenya. 
Other areas did not receive much attention. 

Major gaps in research were identified as: relevance 
of the educational system; education, work, and 
employment; wastage and repetition; education in the 
Pastoral areas; language of schooling; selection and 
allocation; education and women; literacy; the socio- 
Cultural and political purposes of education; artistic 
education; special education; self-help in Kenyan edu- 
cation; and higher education. 


9. Major Problems 

In looking at the development of education in Kenya 
Since independence, a rosy picture can be painted of 
What the country has done and continues to do in the 
field of education. Much has been achieved. Kenya has, 
however, met with problems in the implementation of 
its educational programmes. Some of these problems 
Were inherited from the colonial system, others. have 
arisen in the process of educational development in the 
Postcolonial period and are likely to persist Into the 
distant future. They include: 


(a) Expanding educational facilities, despite a low 


economic growth rate. 
increasing population in school 


(b) E i yer- 
nrolling an eve growth rate is 3.4 percent). 


(the annual population 

(c) Ensuri t school leavers are employed. In 1984 
it eme. acu that half a million school leavers 
from different levels of education were seeking 
employment. The employment section could pro- 
vide a maximum of 50,000 jobs. 


(4) Completely revising the curriculum for primary and 


Secondary schools. 


(e) Reducing the number of “untrained” teachers in 
schools and overcoming the problems of teacher 
shortage and teacher wastage. 


(f) Using local languages instead of English as the 
media of instruction, especially in the early grades 
of primary school. 


Kenya's educational system in the 1980s and 1990s 
will be determined, to a large extent, by national goals, 
personnel and other socioeconomic requirements, 
population trends and projections, continued concern 
for quality, the country's place in the global society, 
and of course, the financial resources likely to be avail- 
able for the education service. 

In Kenya, education until the end of the century can 
be considered in terms of present projects and new 
planned projects. Present projects include: 


(a) Expansion of education: with nearly 60 percent of 
the population under 20 years of age, the demand 
for education will continue to increase. Given its 
commitment to provide education to all Kenyans 
the government will continue its efforts to expand 
educational facilities. Parents will also continue to 
be called upon to voluntarily construct educational 
buildings, including teachers’ houses, and to pro- 
vide the necessary furniture. 


(b) Teacher education: the country will continue to 
train teachers both to replace untrained teachers 
and to be absorbed in the expanding programme. 
Preservice and inservice courses and other short 
courses are being contemplated. New teacher- 
education colleges will be built to supply primary 
and secondary education. 


(c) Special education: education for the handicapped 
will be intensified so that as many handicapped 
children as possible benefit from this service. To 
achieve this, appropriate physical facilities for the 
disabled and training facilities and opportunities for 
teachers of special education must be provided. 


Literacy campaign: in the 1970s Kenya set itself a 
time period in which to eradicate illiteracy. A five- 
year campaign was mounted, but illiteracy still 
exists. More efforts will be made to eradicate 
illiteracy. 

Education and productive work: Kenya is trying to 
remodel its curricula in order to offer education 
that is aimed at instilling practical skills. There are 
programmes and schools for technical education, 
home economics, principles of agriculture, 
business, typing/shorthand and office practice, and 
accountancy. Such practical-oriented courses are 
becoming widespread. Efforts will be made to give 
interaction between education and productive work 


a new impetus. 
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Planned projects include: 


(a) Correspondence education: the College of Adult 
Distance Education and the School Radio Pro- 
grammes of the Kenya Institute of Education offer 
education through correspondence and radio broad- 
casts respectively. It is hoped that correspondence 
courses will be introduced for those who wish to 
pursue higher education up to degree level. This 
will be a welcome move for the many unqualified 
persons who cannot gain entrance to the university 
because of lack of places. 


(b) University education and technical training: it is 
planned to establish more institutes of higher learn- 
ing in an effort to expand high-level personnel train- 
ing and to facilitate the diversification of courses 
offered at university level. 


(c) Intra-African cooperation: given that the funding 
for education must be reduced, especially for high- 
level training, it is hoped that intra-African coop- 
eration will be cultivated. Programmes such as the 
African Network of Scientific and Technological 
Institutions (ANSTI), the proposed African Institute 
for Higher Technical Training to be built at Kahawa 
near Nairobi, and conventions such as the rec- 
ognition of studies in higher education, and of cer- 
tificates awarded, can become a lasting foundation 
for intra-African cooperation. 
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Korea, Democratic People's Republic of 
Hong Sah Myung 


The Korean peninsula, contiguous with the two con- 
tinental powers of China and the Soviet Union and 
adjacent to oceanic Japan, has long served as a bridge 
linking the cultures of the continent and Japan. Over 
five milleniums. the people living in the peninsula have 
shared the same culture and language and formed one 
of the most homogeneous peoples in the world. 

Korea, from the closing days of the nineteenth 
century, became an arena where major foreign powers 
competed for influence in north Asia. The Sino- 
Japanese War in 1895 and the Russo-Japanese War of 
1905 ended with Japanese victories, Paving the way to 
Japan’s annexation of Korea in 1910. 

The conclusion of the Second World War in August, 
1945 liberated Korea from three decades of colonial 
rule. The Soviet and United States troops occupied the 
Korean peninsula, with a temporary division of the 
country along the 38th parallel to accept the surrender of 
Japanese forces. No-one predicted that this temporary 
division would become a permanent border that divides 
the nation into two separate countries. 
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` ion in 
Following a brief interim period after liper s 
1945, the North Korean Provisional People der the 
mittee was established in February, 1946 he Sovie 
auspices of the communists supported by th man. 
Occupants, with Kim Il Sung elected as chair s were 
series of political, economic, and social qeu pist 
made to provide the foundation for the co iet the 
control of the northern half, Immediately à solic o 
establishment on August 15, 1948 of the Bei estab- 
Korea in the south, the communists in the nort ea, 00 
lished the Democratic People’s Republic of d ier t 
September 8, 1948, electing Kim Il Sung as pre? 
head the government. 

North Korea is contiguous with Manchur 
Siberia and occupies an area of 122.333 squa trize 
metres (316,840 square miles). The land is charan 5 

y mountains and rugged terrains which epe ut ex 
Percent of the total area. The country is witho es I? 
tensive arable lands but has mineral sese the 
abundance, which have been the prime mover 
development of heavy industries. 


Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of 


In 1980, the population was estimated at 19,295,000. 
In the period 1970-76, the population increased by 2.5 
percent (Yun Hap Yun Gam 1981). 

Feudalism, based on Confucianism, was brought to 
an end by the communization of North Korea, and this 
gave rise to the dominance of the proletariat as is the 
Case in other socialist countries. With the passage of 
time, however, this dominant class has been divided 
up into hierarchical subclasses—such as leaders of the 
Communist Party, revolutionary elites, and laborers. 
The classification of the proletariat is reflected in the 
educational system in the form of multichanneled school 
ladders. 

However, the most profound impact of commu- 
nization is found in the political and economic systems. 
In politics, the new rule was firmly established, and it, 
in turn, found its manifestation in “thought education" 
which is given heavy weight in the curricula at all levels. 
In the economy, abolishment of private ownership, 
communization of productive means, collectivization of 
farms, and industrial development were pursued under 
à planned economy. Economic efficiency and pro- 
ductivity have demanded the extension of the formal 
educational system, with the consequent advent of the 
"factory college." Adult education is primarily con- 
cerned with the training of productive skills. . 

Another important result of communization is the 
liberation of women, whereby women were given equal 
Opportunity in education and participation in public life. 
It should be noted that the country has been transformed 
in that it has renounced Confucian values, the use of 
the Chinese script, and traditional religion. 


l. Educational Background 

From a historical perspective, the development of edu- 
cation in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
May be examined in three periods—the foundation- 
building period, the rehabilitation period, and the con- 
Solidation period, with each period consisting of distinc- 
tive Stages reflecting specific political and economic 
events, 


1.1 Foundation-building Period (August, 1945-53) 
Immediately after liberation in 1945, the North Korean 
TOvisional People's Committee began the commu- 
nization of the educational system. The first educational 
Policy enacted under this scheme was "provisional meas- 
Ures in education." aimed at the strengthening of 
Nationalism. This policy placed emphasis on the teach- 
'ng of the Korean alphabet. Hangul, and the history of 
Orea which was reinterpreted so as to show com- 
Munism as an ideal way of life. Subsequently, youngsters 
Were organized into the North Korea League of the 
emocratic Youth which later served as the vanguard 
Of the Communist Party in schools as well as in factories, 
a business enterprises. and elsewhere (Hun Ryu 
6 


The second policy was incorporated into the so-called 


ECE o 


"20-item political platform” in 1946 to cope with urgent 
educational problems in the wake of abrupt Japanese 
repatriation. It sought to enforce universal compulsory 
education; to bring all levels of school under the control 
of the state; and to establish various special schools to 
meet the increasing personnel requirement in industry. 
The most significant event was the establishment of the 
Kim Il Sung University in Pyongyang, the sole university 
in North Korea. Thought education was further inten- 
sified with a view to using individual aspirations to aid 
in nationbuilding. 

In 1949, a new school system was adopted, which 
consisted of 5 years of people's school, 3 years of lower- 
middle school. 3 years of upper-middle school, and 4 
years of college or university. In addition to this basic 
system, there were technical and normal schools equi- 
valent in status to the upper-middle school (Jong Chul 
Kim 1979). 

The second stage of this period coincides with the 
Korean War from June, 1950 to July, 1953. With the 
eruption of the war in 1950, all educational resources 
were marshalled to serve military purposes; educational 
policies and programs were geared to the war effort, 
schools were turned into military training camps, and 
the majority of teachers and senior students were 
drafted into military service. As the war was nearing its 
end, policy makers foresaw an acute need for high- 
level personnel to supply the forthcoming rehabilitation 
programs (Kwang Suk Choi 1965). Hence, an open- 
door policy was adopted, and some 2,000 students 
were sent to the Soviet Union and Eastern European 
countries for advanced studies. 

In July, 1953— just prior to the armistice—the school 
system underwent important changes: the five-year 
people's school was reduced to a four-year course, and 
two- or three-year preparatory courses were established 
within colleges and universities to provide a new avenue 
to college education for youths who were unable to 
finish secondary education due to the war. 


1.2 Rehabilitation Period (1953-57) 

The three-year war caused a low level. of economic 
activity, and the rehabilitation of industrial and school 
facilities was given top priority under the three-year 
economic plan. During this period, a cultural revolution 
was initiated under what was known as the Chullima 
Movement, which legitimately involved teachers and 
cultural organizations in rehabilitation and productive 
works. Rehabilitation programs required hard labor 
from students and teachers. making it virtually impos- 
sible to run schools on a regular basis. The programs 
were considered useful learning experiences in the 
“congruence between theory and practice." Partici- 
pation in reconstruction work took the form of extra- 
curricular activities which find a substantial place in even 
the 1980s curricula. Greater concern for the relation 
between theory and practice createda climate conducive 
to the development of technical education in later years. 
The following rehabilitation programs were promoted: 
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Each member of a special city/province board of 
education must enjoy a good reputation within the 
regional community and have had a teaching career of 
at least two years. Of the seven members who make up 
a board of education, five are appointed, while the 
remaining two are ex officio positions, respectively filled 
by the special city mayor or provincial governor and the 
local education superintendent. The board is chaired 
by the city mayor or provincial governor. The board 
members are appointed for a term of four years, but 
each may serve for not more than two consecutive 
terms. The education superintendent of each special 
city/province is elected by the relevant board of 
education, and appointed by the president on the recom- 
mendation of the minister of education. 

The education superintendent of each special city/ 
province serves for a term of four years, which is renew- 
able. The basic qualifications of each education super- 
intendent are that he should enjoy a good reputation 
within the local community, have had a distinguished 
career, and possess specialist knowledge in the area of 
education. Most education superintendents have had 
long careers in the field of education, and some of them 
are ex-professors or, occasionally, former ranking civil 
servants. 

The total cost of public education in 1979 was 
US$2.4 billion which represented 3 percent of the gross 
national product (GNP) and 18.9 percent of the total 
government budget. Only 35 percent of all educational 
costs come from government sources. By school level, 
elementary education receives the highest proportion, 
leaving a minimal amount for higher education. As free, 
compulsory education is to be extended from six to nine 
years of schooling, the following measures have been 
devised to secure additional funds: (a) allocating a fixed 
ratio of GNP to education; (b) creating a special tax for 
education; (c) reviving the law stipulating the ratio of 
local-education finance that is to come from the internal 
tax; and (d) increasing the educational responsibility of 
industry, especially for financing vocational education. 


4. Teacher Education 


There are two types of teacher-education institutions in 
Korea: the two-year teachers' college (grades 13-14) 
for training elementary-school teachers and the four- 
year college of education for training secondary-school 
teachers. Whereas all teachers' colleges are national, 
colleges of education are either national or private. 
The main difference between nationally and privately 
endowed colleges of education is that the former offer 
various exemptions apart from charging relatively low 
tuition fees; in return, however, graduates of a national 
teachers' college or college of education are obligated 
to teach at designated schools for a prescribed period 
of time. 

Apart from the colleges of education, some of the 
ordinary four-year colleges offer specialized teachers’ 
courses, completion of which entitles a person to a 
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licence to teach in middle or high schools. This expedi- 
ent is in effect because the existing number of emi 
of education cannot by themselves supply the require 
number of secondary-school teachers. 

Teachers' licences or certificates come in three cas 
or categories, i.e., kindergarten, elementary nm) 
and secondary school. Within each category. peni 
licences are graded into: apprentice teacher, dre 
teacher II, regular teacher I, counseling teac = 
librarian, laboratory instructor, and nurse. School etl 
cipals and superintendents are issued special wi inim 
strative licences qualifying them for their positio of 
Regular teacher II licences are issued to graduan is 
teachers’ colleges, colleges of education, and teac «d 
courses at ordinary four-year colleges, and also to aor 
ates of nursing or preschool teacher courses at A for 
or senior colleges, and are permanent. x ar 
regular teacher I licences are those holders of reg! s 
teacher II licences who have completed the pre a 
amount of on-the-job training (240 hours) in a CHER 
three years’ teaching career. Apprentice tr ers’ 
licences are issued to those who have passed = ov 
qualification examinations or the graduates 0" E^, 
ernment-designed four-year courses in engine 
fisheries, merchant marine, and agriculture. 


5. Curriculum Development 


In the 1970s, the nation's planners initiated 
reforms that included significant changes in 
and instructional techniques. i i 
The main thrust has been to develop an f an 
system which draws not only on classroom lecti arni 
the reading of textbooks but also on multiple i The 
materials and television and radio programmes: fhe 
project has consisted of two interrelated rg dé lt ues. 
first has been a search for new instructional Gapan 
a search that has involved devising models i d 
tion, then developing suitable teaching/learnt : 
terials and trying them out in practical situation tional 
second has been the creation of a new see i 
system that proceeds through a cycle of five wn sons: 
the teacher uses in carrying out study units oF € 
The stages are: (a) planning, following the a nosing 
offered in a teacher's guidebook; gag 
students’ strengths and weaknesses by means z 
items in a workbook; (c) guiding student lear! x 
use of workbooks and television or radio PrOEI4 7 «ye 
(d) extending learning through the use of fo other 
test items in student workbooks and through * and 
techniques described in the teacher's guidebo? ing 9 
(e) evaluating the results of the students’ learn 
reflected in summative tests. 


a variety of 
curriculum 


nal 


6. Promotion and Entrance Examinations less 
aa x or 

Within levels of education, promotion is more rtial) 

automatic. The entrance to university and othe! "phere 


education has been dealt with above (Sect- 
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was a highly competitive examination for entrance to 
middle school. This was abolished at the beginning of 
the 1970s. 

The decision to abolish entrance examinations for 
middle schools came about as an offshoot of the govern- 
ment policy to equalize the levels of individual middle 
Schools. This policy, in turn, was dictated by the need 
to relieve primary-school pupils, particularly those in 
graduating classes, from the excessive burden of pre- 
Paring for the highly competitive entrance examinations 
for “first class” middle schools. This would, it was 
thought, enable primary-school pupils to devote more 
time to balanced development of physical and mental 
faculties, and at the same time protect them from dis- 
crimination between “better” and “inferior” schools. 

his measure in effect liberated school children from 
the “examination hell” and normalized primary-school 
administration. This policy was also in line with the 
global trend of assuring equal opportunity to everyone 

y demolishing all barriers of discrimination. 

Under the present system, neither applicants nor 
their parents are given a choice in deciding which 
Middle schools to enter. At the same time it has abol- 
ished all distinctions between superior and inferior 
Schools, thus doing away with the need for such a choice. 

is measure, carried out against considerable popular 
resistance, has produced two opposite sets of results. It 
Was welcomed by the so-called “inferior” middle schools 
Which could formerly expect only mediocre applicants, 

"t received with opprobrium by the elitist schools 
which formerly used to cull the pick of the crop. No 
"ch distinctions exist today, and each middle school in 
€ System is theoretically as good (or as bad) as any 
er. For some of the "better" private middle schools, 
© measure caused financial losses as they could att 
o Ber advertise their better-than-average teaching sta 
Attract a better crop of applicants—and generous 
nancial contributions from parents. — | . af 
thei? 1982, most middle schools had forfeited many a 
des, former marks of distinction. But It ae Es 
b €d that all primary-school graduates now enj y 
Cnefit of “e ibility” to all middle schools 
Withi _“equal accessibility 
mln their respective school zones. 


lo 


7. 
` Educational Research 


in 1972, and the Korean Institute for Educational 
Research and Training (KIERT), founded in 1982. The 
Korean Educational Development Institute has a staff 
of over 350 specialists and conducts studies of edu- 
cational objectives and content, instructional methods, 
upgrading the quality of learning, developing instruc- 
tional radio and television, devising and implementing 
a nationwide testing scheme, and population education. 
The Korean Institute for Educational Research and 
Training is in its infancy but is beginning testing pro- 
grammes and among other things is involved in the 
Science Achievement Study of the International Associ- 
ation for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IEA). 


8. Major Problems 


The major tasks of the 1980s and 1990s will include: 
(a) increasing investment in technical education, invol- 
ving more cooperation between schools and industry; 
(b) reducing the urban/rural gap in achievement; 
and (c) placing more emphasis on social and moral 
education. 
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(a) establishment of people’s colleges designed to 
improve the professional capability of policy makers 
and bureaucratic elite in the field of economics and 
management; (b) establishment of social-education 
institutions, including evening and correspondence col- 
leges; and (c) establishment of teachers’ colleges and 
inservice training centers. 

As rehabilitation works proceeded, the foundations 
were laid for the enforcement of compulsory education 
which had long been overdue because of the war. In 
April, 1956, four-year elementary education became 
compulsory. 


1.3 Consolidation Period (since 1958) 


Contemporary to the first five-year development plan 
was an extension of compulsory education vis-a-vis the 
renewal of rehabilitation efforts to consolidate gains 
made in the preceding years and to set the scene for a 
massive reform of the educational system. 

The significant development during this period was 
the enforcement of the seven-year compulsory-edu- 
cation program beginning in November, 1958. The 
extension of compulsory education was viewed as the 
initial step toward the initiation of compulsory technical 
education. 

After 1961, there was a marked expansion of edu- 
cation at all levels of school. Because of the increasing 
need for skilled workers, efforts were made to effect 
the quantitative expansion of education with particular 
emphasis on technical education. The quantitative 
growth of education in this period was extraordinary, 
as Table 1 illustrates. 

In November, 1966, the Supreme People’s Assembly 
enacted the enforcement of nine-year compulsory tech- 
nical education, which began in the 1967-68 academic 
year. At the same time, the school system was partially 
changed to provide for the extension of the three-year 
middle-school course to five years and the discon- 
tinuation of the two-year technical school. 

Ten-year compulsory education was promulgated in 
July, 1982, with implementation beginning on Sep- 
tember 1, 1982. But the actual provision of ten-year 
compulsory education was implemented on an 
incremental basis beginning with priority areas. Ten- 
year compulsory education meant, in effect, one year 
of preschool education added to the existing nine-year 


Table 1 
Enrollment 1945-81 


education. Hence, the foundations were laid for the 
implementation of mass education. 


2. Goals of Education 


The philosophy of education in North Korea 15 based 
on communist ideals and has a great deal in common 
with other socialist countries. Therefore, Sdn d 
exists for young people to develop character. indivi 3 
qualities, and attitudes in conformity with the gemar 
of communist morality, The goals of education we 
essentially predicated on three elements: the i 
pretation of history in terms of dialectical materia t 
zeal for radical reform, and absolute loyalty to the sta i 
Those who possess these qualities naturally become 
red warrior armed with the communist ideology. wi 
Another underpinning of educational philosophy 
economic efficiency and productivity. This per 
determinism is not only the most fundamental prin Le 
underlying the communist interpretation of vein thé 
society but the basic principle that has prov! dn o 
essential characteristics of education: participa on 
students in productive activities, greater emP pr s 
technical and vocational education, and me à 
lishment of part-time schools for working yout n-year 
The basic policies for the period of the sv ify the 
plan (1961-67), as given by Kim Il Sung. exemP 
goals of education: 


be persons loyal 


(a) youngsters must be brought up to n and à 


to the Communist Party and the revolutio 
round in development: 76% 
à - ; ith P 
(b) education must be fittingly combined W! 
ductive labor; 


(c) technical education must be emphasized; asd 

ics o 
(d) opportunities for the training of technical — y 
at the postsecondary level must be en 
expanding the factory colleges; 


t every" 
(e) adult education must be strengthened so tha 


: i Il; 
one acquires more than one technical ski role 
nt 


5 1 ta 
(f) literature and the arts must play an impor nce t? 


. " 2 i re 
in educating the people with particular e 
the course of the Chullima Movement; 2 


People's schools 


Middle schools 


Colleges and universities 
Students Students S 
tudents 
Year Schools (thousands) Schools (thousands) Schools (thousands) 
1945 1.431 1,183 674 311 3 
1960 4.145 957 3,166 1,186 76 97 
1970 4.470 1.590 4.820 1,811 140 95 
1981 8.700 1.748 4.100 2:308 170 256 
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Figure 1 . 
Structure of the educational system 


(B) the Communist Party must improve its guidance 
and supervision in all spheres to assure successful 
implementation of the Party's policies. 


3. Structure of the Educational System 


The educational ladder (see Fig. 1) consists of three 
Streams: general education, special education, and adult 
education. It should be noted that adult education for 
Working students and adults has been so much for- 
malized that it is treated as part of the formal education 
System. As mentioned earlier, political preeminence 
ànd economic determinism have been the major factors 
affecting changes in education. The present multi- 
Streams of the educational ladder are the result ofa 
Series of changes designed to keep the educational sys- 
lem responsive to new needs arising from political aims 
and economic efficiency. Apart from these, the edu- 
cational system has been designed so as to provide for 
Centralized control by the state, secularism in education, 
equality of educational opportunity for male and female 
Students, and close linkage between school and society. 

General education 1s composed of a four-year 
People’s school, a five-year middle school, a two-year 
high school, and a four- to five-year college or univer- 
SIty, adding up to a total of 15 or 16 years of schooling. 

he first nine years of elementary and middle-school 


(2 years) 


Colleges and university 
(4-5 years) 


Physical - training 
school 


Special schools 
for dancing, 
music, fine 
arts, foreign 
languages; 
etc. 

(1 years) 


ayy 20) SJO0u2S 


(sada ||) Sa!JDuO!4n|OA9J 
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Aspyuawaya JO $3. 
jo uajpiiu2 442/34 


Special educotion 


education between 7 and 15 years of age, is compulsory. 
The educational ladder of the upper-middle-school level 
is diversified. 

For the training of teachers, there are three-year 
Kodung Sabum Hakyo (normal schools) for training 
kindergarten teachers as well as four-year Sabum Dai- 
hak (colleges of education) for secondary teachers. In 
addition to the two-year high school of general 
education, there are the three- to four-year higher tech- 
nical high schools at the upper-secondary level. 

The system of higher education, as shown in Fig. 1, 
is diversified, since it is based on the multistreams of 
the secondary-education system. By 1981, there were 
170 institutions of higher learning. The Kim Il Sung 
University is the only university. Other institutes are 
colleges, the majority being factory colleges, cor- 
respondence colleges. and paraprofessional colleges. 
Factory colleges attached to factories make up the 
largest share of the total. There are six institutes of re- 
search (graduate schools), one attached to Kim n 
Sung University and five colleges. 

Special education is more diversified, covering special 
areas such as physical training, music, drama, dancing, 
fine arts, and foreign languages. These are 11-year 
schools combining the elementary- and secondary- 
school courses, except for the physical-training school 
which is a four-year course established on top of the 
five-year middle-school course. The schools for bereft 
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i f revolutionaries (11-year course), those for 
bip class of children of Communist Party 
leaders (9-year course), those for physically handi- 
capped children, and the Ayook Waon, a childcare 
center housing children aged 4 to 5, are also included 
i is category. . 
i Adult sucetrlon in North Korea is of two kinds: one 
is the system of evening schools for workers, comprising 
two-year workers' schools, three-year workers' middle 
schools, and four- to five-year factory colleges. Another 
kind of adult education is the correspondence schools or 
correspondence classes attached to secondary schools. 
Nonformal education is conducted by factories, party 
units, and government agencies in various forms such 
as study hours, refresher courses, meetings, self-exami- 
nation, and mutual criticism. Much of nonformal edu- 


cation is aimed at the inculcation of communist 
ideology. 


4. Policy Making and Administration 


Basic educational policies are determined by the sec- 
retariat of the central committee of the Worker's Party 
and proclaimed in the form of legislative acts by the 
Supreme People's Assembly or decisions and orders 
of the cabinet. Planning is the responsibility of the 
department of science and education, organized within 
the Party. The plans are subject to approval by the 
secretariat of the political committee and submitted to 
the executive ministries for implementation. 

The executive ministries responsible for education 
within the cabinet are the Ministry of Higher Education, 
the Ministry of Common Education, and the Ministry 
of Culture. At the higher education level, executive 
responsibility lies also with various ministries. Higher 
education in general comes under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Higher Education, teacher-training insti- 
tutions under the Ministry of Common Education, and 
agriculture colleges under the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The organization of educational programs, curricula, 
textbooks, and syllabi is Standardized and provided by 
the ministries. The supervisory function comes under 
the Communist Party, which maintains a nationwide 


network through provincial bureaus of education and 
party organizations. 


5. Curriculum 


The curriculum of the people's schools includes 11 sub- 
jects: in grades 1-3, Korean language, mathematics, 
physical education, fine arts, music, technical skills, and 
sanitation are taught. In higher grades, four subjects — 
history, geography, nature, and practical work in indus- 
try and agriculture—are added. Korean language is 
given the largest share (30-50 percent) of total instruc- 
tion hours, for it covers thought education by including 
autobiographies of revolutionaries and their sagas. 


In the first three grades of middle school, the gainena 
consists of general-study subjects. The megane 
higher grades reflect emphasis on natural agi is 
as mathematics, physics, chemistry, technology, theory, 

actical subjects. k ajs 

ur eanteuia, those of colleges and pee 
merit special attention. Higher education in a 
Korea is characterized by emphasis on — e 
technological education and close links with la vi 400 
military training. In a four-year university "ES pue 
to 5,600 hours of instruction are given, and 2,25! which 
of the total is spent on general-education gers ni 
include the history of the Worker's Party of Rus- 
Marxist-Leninist political science and geonomi n ie 
sian language, and military training. The ior ehe 
time is for instruction in the subjects of specia MR td 
In addition, compulsory labor is a part of the curri 

for all students. 

Students are mobilized for 10 weeks of pipe 
labor in industry, construction work, and on y “tories 
In addition, 2 to 4 weeks of practical training Dherstum. 
is included as part of the regular curriculum. imum Ô 
the average student must be engaged in Pe average 
three months’ physical labor per year. | training 
student will have 1,200 to 1,400 hours of military training 
in college or university. Failure in eo exams 
automatically disqualifies a student from ta 
in regular academic subjects. 


" 3 i otion 
6. Evaluation, Examinations, and Prom 


ically 

In compulsory education, students autote close 
advance to the next higher grade in school a ation for 
of the academic year. There is no pupae ae evalu- 
entrance to middle school. In school, a teac inations: 
ation is based on marks in end-of-term aon 
observations of classroom work, and t through 

Itis at the college level that entrance is Bo aauates o 
competitive examination. In order for ah quali ed 
secondary schools and their equivalents to f practica 
for entrance to college, two years or more 9 rlentrants 
training or labor are required. The selection “mination 
is based on the result of a written or oral exa ch being 
recommendation, and family background, €a 
given an equal weight. ation, indicating 

A candidate generally files an application. ity or gu 
five choices of college or university to the city assigns 
(county) recruitment committee, which m ini after 
the applicant to one of the five choices maien 
a review of transcript, personal history, pe 
ground, and recommendations. Admission quU 
determined by the concerned ministry. 
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Korea, Republic of 
Hyung Jin Yoo 


The Republic of Korea (South Korea) is a peninsula off 
the East Asian mainland. To the east is the Pacific 
Ocean, to the south a narrow strait separating it from 
Japan, to the west the Yellow Sea which separates 1t 
from mainland China, and to the north a demilitarized 
zone separating it from the Democratic People's Repub- 
lic of Korea (North Korea). The climate is temperate. 

€ country is mountainous in the north and east and 
Only about one-fifth of the land is arable—in the 
Southwest, 

The population was, in the 
37 million and was equally balanced between the sexes, 
With a density of 375 people per square kilometre. The 
Population growth rate is 1.7 percent. There was rapid 
Ndustrialization from the 1950s onwards with a con- 
Comitant migration from rural to urban areas. The 
Urban population was slightly over 50 percent at the 


beginning of the 1980s. 


\ series of five-year economic plans have ponce 
igh economi wth rate. There is an adv) 
ve high level of invest- 


Supply x 

of good-quality labour, a 3 est 
ment, and munie on export-oriented ages 
ration, However, the gains in industrialization have 


Produced a widening gap in standards of living yir 
tban and rural sectors and a growing cultural ape | 
aoe urbanites in the modern industrial P n x 
req. People who hold traditional cultural ks uat 
of «€ this gap the government has launche' Sales) 
M Programmes, including the Saemaul (New v food 
Ovement aimed at effecting self-sufficiency in 


i in 
moduetion for the nation and a fundamental c ange 


early 1980s, estimated at 


Tural economy. ; 
oe ayverimsnt of the Republic of Rori eae 
aus into being in 1948) is highly centralized à e 
Mposed of an executive branch headed by a pre ably, 
ang cameral legislature called the National Asse 
à judicial branch. 
N The President is elected for a seven-year term Fols 
hj tonal Conference for Unification, and he per dus 
a Executive functions through a state council. A pime 
2 ‘ister appointed by the president supervises 
€xecutive ministries, 


Ucation. 


including the Ministry of 


Local governments operate under the jurisdiction of 
the minister of home affairs. The nation’s nine provinces 
and two special cities, Seoul and Busan, are divided 
into counties, cities, towns, townships, and villages. The 
president appoints provincial governors and the mayors 
of the two special cities, and so he maintains virtual 
control over the appointment of the heads of local 
governments. With such centralization, governmental 
policies, including those bearing on education, can be 
implemented without the necessity of obtaining the 
permission of the local legislative bodies that exist in 
decentralized political states. 

In conclusion, present-day South Korea is an increas- 
ingly industrialized nation with a growing economy 
guided by a series of five-year development plans under 
a highly centralized government. The population, which 
is homogeneous in both ethnic origins and language, is 
over 90 percent literate and growing at a slower pace 
than in the 1950s. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


One of the first acts of the National Assembly in 1948 
was to enact the Education Law. According to this law 
education is to inculcate in everyone a sense of national 
identity and respect for national sovereignty. It is stipu- 
lated in Article 1 that the purpose of education is to 
enable every citizen to perfect his personality, uphold 
the ideals of universal fraternity, develop a capability 
for self-support in life, and enable him to work for the 
development of a democratic state and for the common 
prosperity of all humankind. 

For the attainment of this basic objective, the law 
emphasizes: (a) a sound body and indomitable spirit; 
(b) patriotism as a basis for working towards world 
peace; (c) the evaluation of Korea’s own cultural tra- 
ditions as a prerequisite for cultural development 
throughout the world; (d) encouragement of creative 
activities; (e) love of liberty and mutual cooperation 
and regard as a basis for harmonious social life; and 
lastly (f) the capability to appreciate and create artistic 
accomplishments of a high order. 
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In 1968, a Charter of National Education was prom- 
ulgated. This was felt to be necessary because the rapid 
pace of modernization and industrialization was under- 
mining old customs and traditions. The charter stressed 
the need to revitalize the illustrious spirit of Korea’s 
ancestors and to adopt a “posture of self reliance”. 
Education was to develop creativity and a pioneering 
and cooperative spirit in each individual. Finally, the 
charter delineated an ideological stance against com- 
munism and for patriotism. 


2. The Structure and Size of the Educational 
System 


The general system of schools in Korea comprises four 
stages: the primary, the lower secondary, the upper 
secondary, and higher education. These four stages 
correspond to the grades 1-6 (primary school), 7-9 
(middle school), 10-12 (high school), and 13-16 (college 
or university) respectively. Figure 1 presents the edu- 
cational system in diagrammatic form. 

The primary school provides six years of compulsory 
elementary education to children between the ages of 6 
and 11. Enrolment in primary schools has reached 99.8 
percent, and dropouts before completion of elementary 
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Table 1 
Number of schools by level 1979 
Schools Total National Public Private 
Kindergarten 794 — 26 758 
Primary school 6,450 16 6,356 ni 
Middle school 2,056 5 1,308 
Academic high 
school 724 6 337 38 
Vocational high " 
school 574 5 297 272 
Junior vocational 91 
college 127 20 16 
Junior teachers’ _ 
college 11 11 = 
College and 64 
university 84 19 1 D 
Graduate school 100 28 = 39 
Special school 51 2 10 12 
Others 14 2 


education have virtually been eliminated. Upon jT 
pletion of elementary education, pupils aged from rs 0 
14 attend middle school which offers three yea 
lower-secondary education. ; s 
A welcome diversification of secondary gini 
been achieved in the Republic of Korea by wp The 
variety of high schools for grades 10, 11, and ories— 
high schools are generally divided into two jue ac y 
general and vocational. The latter include agris ds 
commercial, fishery, and technical high Mappe tr 
addition, there are comprehensive high schoo ARA 
incorporate both general and vocational fatten - 
Graduates of high schools are given the choice n es (OF 
ing either the junior colleges or the senior coleg 
universities) to receive higher education. the 
Corresponding to the deneral-edpol ladder Pary- 
trade and higher trade schools at the sec s of 8 
education level, which offer skill programme 
highly specialized nature. mes: 
Originally designed to offer literacy progr ary 
civic schools still exist at the elementary an cation 
levels. With the provision of compulsory paue 
to grade 6, these schools are being phased OW", 
There are special schools offering elementan ise 
secondary education for the deaf, blind, or Ot school 
mentally or physically handicapped children. eee 
education is provided by kindergartens. Table 1p 
the total number of schools by level in 1979. e pi” 
Institutions of higher education denote thos only: 
viding classes for grades 13 and higher. Corm s ia 
institutions providing academic courses for gra! gating 
14 are called junior colleges and those accommo ove 
grades 13-16 are referred to as senior colleges: y goc- 
them are graduate schools providing master a 
toral degrees courses. ted as 
Total college enrolment in 1979 was repo% «fed 
444,578 in 334 institutions of higher education 5 
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by a total of 19,174 faculty members. These totals 
included 127 special colleges with 75,205 members of 
the student body and 5,236 faculty members. 

Teachers’ colleges are junior colleges comprising 
grades 13 and 14 and turn out primary-school teachers. 
There are teachers’ colleges with a total enrolment of 
7,308 with 537 faculty members. There are 84 four-year 
colleges with a total enrolment of 330,345 and 13,059 
faculty members. These four-year colleges have an 
aggregate of 100 graduate schools attached to them, 
with a total of 25,789 graduate students pursuing post- 
graduate studies, including 2,513 working on doctoral 
degrees. There are 12 other institutions of comparable 
rank to four-year colleges, with 3,242 students and 151 
on the teaching staff. 

Colleges and universities in Korea, like schools at the 
lower levels, operate with strict enrolment limitations. 
Because of the gap between college-admission limits 
and the number of aspirants, each school year produces 
a large number of so-called “repeaters”, who intensify 
competition for college admission. This disparity has 
increased because the rise in the number of high-school 
graduates each year has not been matched by a cor- 
Tesponding rise in college places. 

. ^ college aspirant must pass two obstacles. The first 
is the qualifying test based on the normal subjects taught 
at high school, which selects about twice the number of 
candidates for whom places are available. Only those 
Who successfully pass this test then qualify to take the 
entrance examinations individually administered by col- 
leges and universities. The entrance examinations con- 
Centrate on such key subjects as Korean, English, and 
Mathematics. For final scoring, the results of these 
two tests are consolidated, usually with a 50:50 ratio. 

€rtain colleges dispense with the second examinations 
altogether, accepting students on the basis of the quali- 

ing test along with their academic records at high 
School. This tendency is entirely logical considering that 
there is a very close parallel between the two tests and 
a student who does well at the first test can normally be 
Expected to do equally well at the second. 

To be accepted as a member of the faculty, a person 
Should have acquired at least a master’s degree followed 
Y at least two years’ specialized research or academic 
Experience. At four-year colleges, à Ph.D. degree is 
essential to qualify even for an assistant professorship. 

Admission to a graduate school is offered on a com- 
Petitive basis to those who have acquired bachelor’s 
degrees by completing the normal four-year college 
Course, Graduate schools cater for those graduate stu- 

ents who desire to pursue academic or professional 
Careers, Total enrolments in graduate courses in 1969 
Numbered 6,155. Ten years later, in 1979, the total had 
Tisen to 25,789, enrolled in 100 graduate schools. Of the 
9 enrolment total, 22,754 were pursuing master's 
*gree courses while the remaining 3,035 were working 
for doctoral degrees. The largest single group of gradu- 
ate students working on master’s degrees was pursuing 
Social science studies, followed by engineering and 


medical students, in that order. Among Ph.D. students, 
however, the largest subgroup was in medicine, fol- 
lowed by engineering and social sciences. 


3. Administration and Finance 


The minister of education, primarily responsible for 
education and science, is a member of the state council 
and as such participates in top-level government policy 
decisions. As the head of the Ministry of Education, 
the minister is responsible for the establishment of 
policy regarding all aspects of education and scientific 
study, and exercises control and supervision of edu- 
cational-policy implementation. 

The powers and authority entrusted to the minister 
of education include the enactment and implementation 
of ministerial decrees, direction and supervision of edu- 
cational administration, administrative acts and dispen- 
sations regarding education, such as the granting of 
licenses, approval, and authorization, personal adminis- 
tration of educational personnel, and direction and 
supervision of educational organs. 

The basic unit of local administration is the board of 
education of each of the provinces (and the special cities 
of Seoul and Busan). Each board is composed of seven 
members elected by the local autonomous body; how- 
ever, since the formation of local autonomous bodies 
was suspended (1982), these members have been sec- 
onded by the minister of education on behalf of local 
autonomous bodies. Figure 2 presents the organization 
of the board of education. 
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The total length of its frontiers is about 685 kilometres 

and the total area of the State of Kuwait is 17,818 square 
kilometres (6,880 square miles). The country is sparsely 
populated with 1,355,827 people of which only 562,065 
are Kuwaitis. The population per square kilometre 
is 76.1. 
. Kuwait is a welfare and tax-free state with a per capita 
income of US$20,250 in 1981, which is the highest in the 
world. The main income of the country is derived from 
petroleum and its products. 

The population is mainly Moslem but there are some 
non-Moslems among expatriates. The official language 
is Arabic. In schools, English is taught as a foreign’ 
language. In engineering, medical, and science colleges, 
English is the medium of instruction. 

Before the discovery of oil, Kuwait’s source of income 
was the pearl industry, fishing, and trade with neigh- 
bouring countries. Education was rudimentary. The 
teacher’s house was utilized as a classroom and the 
teachers, who were primarily female, taught the Koran 
to a class comprising approximately 25 boys and girls. 
Usually classes were held in two shifts, with a lunch 
break between. Teachers were paid by the students’ 
parents. 

In 1912, a group of merchants founded the first proper 
school, the Mubarakiyah School. Boys were taught 
book keeping and commercial correspondence as well 
as the usual reading, writing, and arithmetic. The school 
expanded, more teachers were brought from Palestine, 
and by 1930 the timetable included history, geography, 
and even drawing. During the 1930s the artificial-pearl 
industry started to affect the trade in real pearls. The 
pearl industry in Kuwait began to fade and the Muba- 
rakiyah School, which was the foundation of education 
in Kuwait, had to be closed. But also during the 1930s 
oil was discovered, and with the increase of activity in 
this field, a new system of education began to develop 
under the government Department of Education. In 
1937, the first girls’ school was founded. The Second 
World War interrupted further progress in education. 


1. Goals of Education 


The goal of education in Kuwait is to create good 
citizens with balanced personalities. Education develops 
Kuwaitis physically, mentally, spiritually, psychologi- 


cally, and socially. Understanding and practising ne 
religion of Islam is essential. Students ought to be weti- 
disciplined, have moral and ethical values, and apprec" 
ate aesthetic feelings. The love for God, their country, 
and their culture and traditions are developed in 
students. Health, hygiene, and a civic sense are also 
cultivated in them. 


2. Size and Structure of the School System 


In 1948, there were only 20 schools; in 1968 there ex 
nearly 200 schools. The present three-stage cag? ilt 
education started in 1956. Most schools have been 33 
since the 1960s. In 1981, there were 447 schools, a et 
teachers, and 302,610 students. The 1980-81 bu ie 
for education was 229,500,000 Kuwaiti dinars. ned 
presents the growth in enrolment between 1961 
1981. 

In government schools, education is entirely E 
Furthermore, the students are provided with text st 
exercise books, uniforms, and shoes. Health ipii 
meals, transportation, and monthly allowances are Edu- 
pletely subsidized by the government of Kuwait. 
cation is compulsory from the ages of 6 to 14. lasts 

Formal education in government schools la 
years: four years each for primary, inter i 
secondary education. The two-year kindergarte ondary 
primary and not compulsory. At the end of e futures 
school, a public examination decides students 
and fortunes. ed 

In the field of higher education, Kuwait has deve Vs 
immensely since the 1960s. The Kuwait Unive cation. 
established in October 1966. The minister of CCP incil, 
in his capacity as a chancellor of the university nae 
and the rector are responsible for administer” 
university. Rectors are appointed by decree Each 
recommendation of the minister of prope i s 
faculty is administered by a dean who is app°' on the 
the authority of the minister of education, actin E 
recommendation of the university council, Io 
the heads of the departments composing the . 
in question. The secretary general of the 
supervises the administration and finances 9 
versity, under the direction of the rector. 
the university council, special care has bee 
include representatives of government an 


n tak 


Table 1 
Increase in enrolment in public education 1961-81 
Teachers Students 
Years Total Female Male Total Female Male Classrooms Schools 
1961-62 2,551 1,180 1,371 51,090 — 20230 142 
E > 30, 

1965-66 5,036 2,356 2.680 91,788 — 38238 — 53 2178 116 
1970-71 9,085 4.446 4,639 — 138,747 60384 78.363 4.644 230 
1975-76 16.472 8.988 7.484 — 201,907 92434 109373 6.932 320 
1980-81 — 22.885 — 12.335 — 10,550 — 302.610 141,623 160.987 9.681 48] 
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Table 2 
Estimated population 1981-85 
Total Non-Kuwaitis Kuwaitis 

Year Total Female Male Total Female Male Total Female Male 
1981 1,463,850 — 615,888 847,962 877,866 319,495 558.371 585.984 296,393 289,591 
1982 1,562,190 — 648,051 914,139 955.388 — 340,454 — 614,934 — 606.802 307,597 299,205 
1983 1,668,378 682,012 986.366 1,040,015 362,788 677,227 628.363 319.224 — 309,139 
1984 1.783.110 — 717.878 — 1.065.232 1,132,417 386,587 745,830 650,693 331,291 319.402 
1985 1,907150 — 755.761 — 1,151,389 1.233,330 — 411,947 821,383 673.820 343,814 — 330,006 


interests in order to strengthen relations between the 
university and public life. 

The university comprises colleges of arts, of science, 
of law and Sharia (Islamic doctrine), of commerce, 
economics, and political science, of engineering and 
petroleum, of medicine, of education, and of graduate 
studies, the centre for evaluation and measurement, 
and the centre of language studies. 

In the field of vocational education, there were the 
following institutes in 1981: two institutes of equivalent 
education for boys; a secondary commercial institute 
for boys; an industrial institute for boys; two institutes 
for religious studies for boys; two teacher-training insti- 
tutes—one for boys and one for girls; two institutes for 
commerce—one for boys and one for girls; an institute 
for public health for girls; special training institutes (for 
the handicapped)—12 for boys and 12 for girls; and a 
technological institute for boys. The total number of 
Students in these institutes is 6,434. 

Besides the government schools there are private 
Arabic schools and foreign schools for the different 
expatriate communities. Private Arabic schools teach 
the same syllabus as the government schools, are aided 
by the government, and are run under the supervision 
9f the Ministry of Education. Foreign schools teach the 
Syllabus of their own country, plus Arabic, Kuwaiti 
Beography, and Kuwaiti history as compulsory subjects. 

hey are also supervised by the Ministry of Education. 
Study of the Koran and the fundamentals of Islam is 
Compulsory for Moslem students only. According to 
1980-81 statistics, there were 39,984 students on roll in 
Private Arabic schools and 29,312 students 1n private 
foreign schools. 

As a developing country, Kuwait concentrates keenly 
On adult education, and according to 1980-81 statistics, 
12,446 Kuwaitis and 7,824 non-Kuwaitis were then 
Tegistered in adult-education programmes. 


3. Curriculum, Examinations, and Promotion 


The Ministry of Education established the curriculum 
Tesearch centre in 1974 to deal with vital issues and 
problems in education. The development and evolution 
Of curriculum, examinations, and the adoption of the 
Most suitable teaching methodology for Kuwait, as well 


as the orientation and enhancement of education in 
general are major responsibilities of the ministry. 

In Kuwait, evaluation in education is viewed as impor- 
tant for diagnosis, prevention, and remedy, and it is 
believed that such evaluation should be integrated and 
continuous. For the purposes of continuous evaluation, 
40 percent of marks are devoted to daily performance 
and intermittent tests set by teachers and 60 percent of 
marks are allocated to the final examination. From class 
1 to class 11, teachers endeavour to diagnose weaknesses 
of pupils and to correct them during the academic year 
in order to ensure fewer failures. Most pupils progress 
normally to higher classes. In the final year of school, 
a public examination is held. In the university, a unit 
credit system is observed. In some secondary schools, 
the Ministry of Education is experimenting with the unit 
credit system. 


4. Teacher Supply and Training 


Systematic education in Kuwait started in the 1930s, 
which is relatively recent compared with other Arab 
countries. Thus, Kuwait at first relied mostly upon non- 
Kuwaiti personnel. Countries such as Palestine and 
Egypt used to second teachers to teach in Kuwaiti 
schools. Until 1970-71, about 75 percent of teachers 
were non-Kuwaiti (6,762 non-Kuwaiti as compared with 
2,232 Kuwaiti teachers). 

In 1949, a class was opened in the Mubarakiyah 
School to train teachers, but it was closed in 1951 due 
to a dearth of candidates. In 1953, a class attached to a 
school was opened to train women teachers. Systematic 
teacher training was inaugurated later, with one institute 
for male teachers and one for females. After completion 
of the intermediate stage of education, candidates 
enrolled in these institutes, and after four years of 
successful training they were eligible to teach in kin- 
dergarten and primary classes. 

To raise the standard of trained teachers in kin- 
dergarten and primary classes, the law was revised, and 
in 1972 two new institutes of teacher training were 
opened, one for males and the other for females, and old 
institutions were abolished. Under the new regulations, 
candidates enrol after the completion of high school and 


the duration of the course is two academic years. 
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Each member of a special city/province board of 
education must enjoy a good reputation within the 
regional community and have had a teaching career of 
at least two years. Of the seven members who make up 
a board of education, five are appointed, while the 
remaining two are ex officio positions, respectively filled 
by the special city mayor or provincial governor and the 
local education superintendent. The board is chaired 
by the city mayor or provincial governor. The board 
members are appointed for a term of four years, but 
each may serve for not more than two consecutive 
terms. The education superintendent of each special 
city/province is elected by the relevant board of 
education, and appointed by the president on the recom- 
mendation of the minister of education. 

The education superintendent of each special city/ 
province serves for a term of four years, which is renew- 
able. The basic qualifications of each education super- 
intendent are that he should enjoy a good reputation 
within the local community, have had a distinguished 
career, and possess specialist knowledge in the area of 
education. Most education superintendents have had 
long careers in the field of education, and some of them 
are ex-professors or, occasionally, former ranking civil 
servants. 

The total cost of public education in 1979 was 
US$2.4 billion which represented 3 percent of the gross 
national product (GNP) and 18.9 percent of the total 
government budget. Only 35 percent of all educational 
costs come from government sources. By school level, 
elementary education receives the highest proportion, 
leaving a minimal amount for higher education. As free, 
compulsory education is to be extended from six to nine 
years of schooling, the following measures have been 
devised to secure additional funds: (a) allocating a fixed 
ratio of GNP to education; (b) creating a special tax for 
education; (c) reviving the law stipulating the ratio of 
local-education finance that is to come from the internal 
tax; and (d) increasing the educational responsibility of 
industry, especially for financing vocational education. 


4. Teacher Education 


There are two types of teacher-education institutions in 
Korea: the two-year teachers’ college (grades 13-14) 
for training elementary-school teachers and the four- 
year college of education for training secondary-school 
teachers. Whereas all teachers’ colleges are national, 
colleges of education are either national or private. 
The main difference between nationally and privately 
endowed colleges of education is that the former offer 
various exemptions apart from charging relatively low 
tuition fees; in return, however, graduates of a national 
teachers’ college or college of education are obligated 
to teach at designated schools for a prescribed period 
of time. 

Apart from the colleges of education, some of the 
ordinary four-year colleges offer specialized teachers’ 
courses, completion of which entitles a person to a 


Ell 


licence to teach in middle or high schools. This expedi- 
ent is in effect because the existing number of veles 
of education cannot by themselves supply the require 
number of secondary-school teachers. 

Teachers' licences or certificates come in three eaa 
or categories, i.e., kindergarten, elementary school, 
and secondary school. Within each category. teanen 
licences are graded into: apprentice teacher, da d 
teacher II, regular teacher I, counseling teac v» 
librarian, laboratory instructor, and nurse. School Po 
cipals and superintendents are issued special apn 
strative licences qualifying them for their positio oA 
Regular teacher II licences are issued to graduei a 
teachers’ colleges, colleges of education, and teac As 
courses at ordinary four-year colleges, and also to gra "e 
ates of nursing or preschool teacher courses at ne? 
or senior colleges, and are permanent. ias ec o 
regular teacher I licences are those holders of a 
teacher II licences who have completed the qe n 
amount of on-the-job training (240 hours) in a MinT 
three years’ teaching career. Apprentice tenas" 
licences are issued to those who have passed vei cus 
qualification examinations or the graduates Or E^. 
ernment-designed four-year courses in engine 
fisheries, merchant marine, and agriculture. 


5. Curriculum Development 


In the 1970s, the nation’s planners initiate 
reforms that included significant changes 
and instructional techniques. f 
The main thrust has been to develop an inst 
system which draws not only on classroom lect 
the reading of textbooks but also on multiple s 
materials and television and radio programme Th 
project has consisted of two interrelated aspe niques: 
first has been a search for new instructional A instruc 
a search that has involved devising models of ! je 


i m 
l 1 : ; in 
tion, then developing suitable teaching/lear The 
struction? 


Ww 
system that proceeds through a cycle of five sass 
the teacher uses in carrying out study unl directions 
The stages are: (a) planning, following the €! nosin 
offered in a teacher's guidebook; (b) jpeg 
Students' strengths and weaknesses by means ing bY 
items in a workbook; (c) guiding student leary ames! 
use of workbooks and television or radio propre mative 
(d) extending learning through the use af sor 


d a variety of 
in curriculum 


ructional 

ures an 

learning 
e 


: othe! 
test items in student workbooks and through ; and 
techniques described in the teacher's guidebo ning 3 
(e) evaluating the results of the students’ lea" 


reflected in summative tests. 


i j jons 
6. Promotion and Entrance Examination less 


pups 2 r or 
Within levels of education, promotion is moI€ 9 ary 


n ter 
automatic. The entrance to university and ato. Ther? 
education has been dealt with above (Sect. 2)- 
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was a highly competitive examination for entrance to 
middle school. This was abolished at the beginning of 
the 1970s. 

The decision to abolish entrance examinations for 
middle schools came about as an offshoot of the govern- 
Ment policy to equalize the levels of individual middle 
schools. This policy, in turn, was dictated by the need 
to relieve primary-school pupils, particularly those in 
graduating classes, from the excessive burden of pre- 
Paring for the highly competitive entrance examinations 
for “first class” middle schools. This would, it was 
thought, enable primary-school pupils to devote more 
time to balanced development of physical and mental 
faculties, and at the same time protect them from dis- 
crimination between “better” and “inferior” schools. 

his measure in effect liberated school children from 
the “examination hell” and normalized primary-school 
Administration. This policy was also in line with the 
Blobal trend of assuring equal opportunity to everyone 
by demolishing all barriers of discrimination. 

Under the present system, neither applicants nor 
their parents are given a choice in deciding which 
middle schools to enter. At the same time it has abol- 
ished all distinctions between superior and inferior 
Schools, thus doing away with the need for such a choice. 

is measure, carried out against considerable popular 
resistance, has produced two opposite sets of results. It 
Was welcomed by the so-called “inferior” middle schools 

ich could formerly expect only mediocre applicants, 

"t received with opprobrium by the elitist schools 
Which formerly used to cull the pick of the crop. No 
Such distinctions exist today, and each middle school in 

* System is theoretically as good (or as bad) as any 
Other. For some of the "better" private middle schools, 
p Measure caused financial losses as they could no 
Onger advertise their better-than-average teaching staf 
> attract a better crop of applicants—and generous 
Mancial contributions from parents. ——: 
thej? 1982, most middle schools had forfeited m dA 
cir former marks of distinction. But it canno ie 

“nied that all primary-school graduates now enjoy i 
“nefit of “equal accessibility” to all middle schools 


Withi ; s 
Mthin their respective school zones. 
Z: à 

Educational Research 


; iversities and 
Part from research carried out at universities 


in 1972, and the Korean Institute for Educational 
Research and Training (KIERT), founded in 1982. The 
Korean Educational Development Institute has a staff 
of over 350 specialists and conducts studies of edu- 
cational objectives and content, instructional methods, 
upgrading the quality of learning, developing instruc- 
tional radio and television, devising and implementing 
a nationwide testing scheme, and population education. 
The Korean Institute for Educational Research and 
Training is in its infancy but is beginning testing pro- 
grammes and among other things is involved in the 
Science Achievement Study of the International Associ- 
ation for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IEA). 


8. Major Problems 


The major tasks of the 1980s and 1990s will include: 
(a) increasing investment in technical education, invol- 
ving more cooperation between schools and industry; 
(b) reducing the urban/rural gap in achievement; 
and (c) placing more emphasis on social and moral 
education. 
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Arabian Gulf, in the 


southwest by the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, and in the 
north and the west by the Republic of Iraq. This location 
makes Kuwait the gateway to the Arab peninsula. 
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For the training of secondary-school teachers the 
College of Education was inaugurated in 1981-82 in 
Kuwait University. The college of education comprises 
four departments, for principles of education, psy- 
chology of education, curriculum and methods of teach- 
ing, and educational administration. 


5. Major Problems 


In education, as well as in other fields in Kuwait, the 
main problem for planners is the uncertain growth in 
the number of non-Kuwaitis. According to 1980 stat- 
istics, the percentage of Kuwaitis in the population is 
41.5 and of non-Kuwaitis, 58.5. Table 2 presents the 


estimated proportions of Kuwaitis and non-Kuwaitis in 
the population in 1981-85. 
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The Lao People's Democratic Republic (LPDR) was 
established in December 1975, when Laos gained its 
independence after more than 30 years of uninterrupted 
revolution. 

Laos is the least populated country in Southeast Asia 
with a surface area of 236,800 square kilometres (91,428 
square miles) and approximately 3,750,000 inhabitants, 
according to 1980 census data. But it is rich in minerals, 
forestry resources, and hydroelectric potential and in 
agriculture and livestock breeding. It is also a country 
with an old civilization attested by its Indo-European 
language, its arts, and pagodas. The Lao people have 
had their own writing system for centuries; they have 
their own culture, with a rich background in dance, 
song, poetry, and religious and folkloric literature. The 
development of this culture was closely linked to the 
traditional education run by the monks in the pagodas. 

Before 1893, when French colonialists occupied Laos, 
Lao children and youth were traditionally educated in 
the pagodas, where they received not only religious 
education but also a basic general education in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, sculpture, handicrafts, and tra- 
ditional medicine. Under colonialism, education was 
limited to a small minority of privileged urban elite. 

After the end of the Second World War in 1945, the 
Lao people began to struggle for national li 
The major educational effort in the areas res 
central government was directed at the eradication of 
illiteracy. At the first general assembly of the delegates 
of the Free Lao National Front (Lao Itsala) in 1950, the 
following major points of cultural policy were stipu- 
lated: (a) the Lao language is from now on the one and 
only official language in all spheres of activity in the 
liberated zone: (b) the Lao writing, officially recognized 
by its alphabets and based essentially on the popular 
phonetic transcription. is a syllabic writing: (c) the 
review /tsala (Liberty), the first magazine of the resist- 
ance, is the central organ of political and cultural propa- 


beration. 
isting the 
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ritten 
ganda of the new Lao-Itsala (Free Lao Front), w 


according to the unified spelling. , egal 
The es was divided into two zones: mei ne 
zone belonged to the revolutionary ee E the 
National Liberation Front and the other was d by the 
control of the central government, Sp. devel- 
United States. These two types of pipa real econ- 
oping in two different directions in the poll 1975, the 
omic, and cultural spheres until December 's Demo- 
date of the establishment of the Lao People 
cratic Republic. g n to 
In us revolutionary areas, education iem rev- 
develop according to the popular-mass le was t0 
olutionary system. The objective of the strug ‘patting: 
tackle three principal tasks çoncurretiy:. e education 
producing, and learning. The programme fo nd its rati- 
was: (a) codification of the Lao language "ichment o 
fication as the only official language; (b) dn ical words: 
the Lao vocabulary with scientific and tec uam years 
(c) organization of general education into dary schools 
primary school and six years of secon rofession: 
(d) accelerated training of the teaching Prov eracy 
and (e) the campaign for the eradication 
and the improvement of adult education. ment the 
In the zone controlled by the central govern France: 
educational system was copied directly li trainee: 
Only a small number of the intelligentsia ch at the 
emphasizing the culture and language of Fra e. SC oo! 
expense of the Lao culture and national tone primary 
textbooks in the Lao language were scarce t text 
schools and nonexistent in secondary schools. 
books used came from France. 195 
With the involvement of the United States ( ati! 
the situation worsened culturally and que 
with the import of Western values which ld do little 
to those of the Lao people. Education cou dence 7? 
to combat these values until after indepen 
December 1975. 
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1. Goals of the Educational System 


In transforming Lao society into a socialist one, national 
education was given priority over all other government 
activities. The role of the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation was to train new socialist men and women and, 
at the same time, produce a rapid increase in the number 
of specialized workers, technicians, and scientists. In 
short, the system of education must serve the work of 
the revolution. In 1982, it was composed of adult liter- 
acy, preschooling, general education, and technical and 
higher education. 

The first task of the ministry was to revise all teaching 
manuals, in order to have them conform with the new 
Policies of the government. Lao children are learning, 
for example, not only to read, write, and calculate 
Correctly, but also “to realize the collective spirit in 
order to be able to become productive members of a 
socialist society based on collective and state 


enterprises". 


2. General Structure and Scope of the Educational 
System 


Since the founding of the Lao People's Democratic 
Republic, the Lao People's Revolutionary Party and 
the government have made a great effort to develop 
general education throughout the country—in the 
mountainous regions as well as in the plains and among 
ethnic-minority groups. M. Kaysone Phomvihane, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the central committee of the Lao 
People's Revolutionary Party and Prime Minister, 
Teported as follows on the occasion of the fifth anni- 
Versary of the founding of the Lao People's Democratic 
Republic, December 2, 1980: 
Up to the present time, the number of those who are enrolled 
in school covers one-quarter of the total population of the 
Country. Compared with the situation before liberation, the 
number of primary school pupils has doubled, the number 
in the lower secondary school has increased nearly 6 times 
and more than 10 times in the upper secondary school. 
Illiteracy has been eradicated essentially in 10 provinces out 
of 13 in the whole country. Now 85 percent of adults are 
literate (35 percent before 1975). This is unusual in the 
history of our country. 


The general structure of the educational system com- 
Prises: kindergarten (3- to 6-year-olds), primary school 
(7- to 11-year-olds), secondary school of first degree 
(12- to 14-year-olds) and second degree (15- to 17-year- 
Olds), and universities or technical institutes. By 1983 
Nearly 79 percent of children of school age were enrolled 
in primary school, 48 percent in lower-secondary school, 
and 23 percent in upper-secondary school. Some 40 
Percent of pupils in primary school were female, 36 
Percent in the lower secondary, and 30 percent in the 
Upper secondary. In 1963-64, the percentage of school- 
ing at different levels was not only very low (33 percent 
in primary, 29 percent in lower secondary, and 0.6 
Percent in upper secondary), but dropout was unusually 


high not only from one level to another, but also within 
each level (UNESCO 1965). Figure 1 presents the current 
structure of education and Figs. 2 and 3 the increases in 
enrolment from 1940 to 1980 in primary and secondary 
schools respectively. 

Within adult education, there are several types of 
school: the workers-peasants school in Vientiane, adult 
schools at the provincial and district levels, and schools 
for young people from the ethnic minorities. In these 
schools, only cadres, workers, and peasants aged 
between 20 and 50 years who are selected from among 
the best workers, are allowed to enrol. These adult 
students have board and lodging provided by the 
government during their schooling. The teaching pro- 
gramme is centred on the completion of primary and 
secondary schooling (leading to a baccalauréat). After 
completion of these studies the workers can, if they 
wish, enrol in vocational schools at an appropriate level 
in order to carry on higher technical studies. 


3. Administration and Finance 


This educational system is a large burden on the state 
budget, but the Party and the government have decided 
to train their cadres in this way, for it is these people who 
dedicated themselves to the liberation of the country 
throughout their youth. The primary schools are admin- 
istratively dependent on the village authorities; the 
lower-secondary schools are under the commune auth- 
orities; the upper-secondary schools are under the 
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district authorities; and vocat 
the provincial authorities. 

The Ministry of Education 
ducing a unified programme, a 
and evaluation of every stage o; 
in order to propose new reform 
is also in charge of universities, specialized institutes, 
and the training of teachers. It is responsible, in particu- 
lar, for the creation and running of model schools for the 
upper-secondary level. All children and adults receive 
their education from the state. There are no private 
schools. 

It is practically impossible to obtain the statistics on 
the financing of education over the Past 50 years, 
The national budget of the old regime was always in 
deficit. The report of a UNESCO mission in 1965 
indicated that in 1963 the estimated state deficit was 
3,900 million kip. 

Since the liberation, the national budget has gradually 
become balanced. At the beginning of the 1980s, 
national education received about 17 to 22 percent 
annually of the state budget, the second largest share 
of state money (agriculture alone receives more). 

At the provincial level, it should be noted that the 
construction of school buildings and equipment for pri- 
mary schools is undertaken by the villagers. The state 
provides exercise books and textbooks, free of charge, 
to pupils throughout the country. 


ional schools are under 


is responsible for pro- 
s well as for the control 
f the educational system 
s, if needed. The ministry 
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4. Teachers and Teacher Training 


The recruitment of teachers is undertaken at two levels: 
primary-school teachers are recruited directly by ie 
provincial authorities on their own budget: tearkes 
secondary schools and tertiary institutions are ane e 
by the Ministry of Education. Teachers are — er 
teacher-training colleges of different levels. Stu a 
teachers for primary school are selected from we 
having completed their primary education and who ne 
at least 15 years old. The training takes three Lesern - 
is undertaken in the province itself. Student pee T 
for lower-secondary school are selected from stu an 
having completed lower-secondary school and m : 
trained for three years in the teacher-training CO Eos 
Student teachers for upper-secondary peas bes 
chosen from students having completed their pw 
lauréat and are trained for four years at the 
Supérieure de Pédagogie in Vientiane. sited 
In spite of government efforts to raise the baer 
of teacher training, there is still a lack of ade a 
and educational materials, laboratory equipmer " 
chemical products for experiments. This lack is vais ee 
with the rapid expansion of the number of oa die 
entering teacher training. There is a need to tr 


k ; of an 
teacher-trainers and for the establishmen With 
adequate and appropriate training programme. sted 


this end in view, the government has just va aere 
à UNESCO mission to study and establish a lad an 
for the retraining of teachers, teacher-trainers, 
professors. 


5. Major Problems 


During the 1980s and 1990s, the country cag 
accomplish its transition to socialism. By a 
to problems will have been included in govern 
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Lebanon 


year plans and will have been partially resolved, as 
the experiences of many other socialist countries have 
proved. 

However, in the years to come, international help 
will play a prominent part in examining socioeconomic 
programmes and planning their appropriate evolution. 
The appraisal and implementation of these programmes 
Will often require aid in terms of experience and 
assistance from international organizations. Modern 
languages, for example, are growing in importance in 
international and diplomatic trade and relations, but, 
for the time being, the teaching of modern languages 
in secondary schools leaves much to be desired. The 
appropriate programme and textbooks for teaching 
foreign languages do not yet exist. Thus, the govern- 
ment intends to create an institute of foreign languages 
Where specialists can be trained and where, at the same 
time, the modern-languages knowledge of cadres can 
be improved. It is hoped that UNESCO and foreign 
countries will help in this matter. 

Increasing enrolment is also likely to be a problem, 
especially in the upper-secondary school, and the num- 
ber of students finishing. secondary school without 
employment opportunities is increasing every year. In 
order to alleviate this problem to some extent, the 
Bovernment has made provision, in the first five-year 
Plan, for the creation of a Polytechnic National Institute, 
Which will absorb a large number of these secondary- 
School graduates. . 

In short, in the first five-year plan of economic and 


social development (1981-85), the government has 
given high priority to the training of personnel in all 
fields in order to solve the urgent economic, 
educational, and cultural problems that the country is 
confronting. 
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Lebanon 
M. Kraidy 


The Republic of Lebanon occupies a mountainous 
region along the eastern Mediterranean. Its area is 
10,450 square kilometers (4,035 square miles). Its 
location has helped keep it open to the external world 
and give it its traditional role of intermediary between 
est and East. The mountainous nature of Lebanese 
territory has helped the country maintain an almost 
uninterrupted autonomy or independence throughout 
TS history and attracted persecuted religious and ethnic 
BrOups to seek shelter in its mountains. i 
The present system of education in Lebanon was built 
Up under European and American influences. Schools 
9f a Western type were established during the Muta- 
Sarrifiah period of autonomy (1861-1914) through the 
efforts of missionaries: in 1866, an American Pres- 
byterian mission founded the American University of 
Beirut (Aus) and, in 1882, the French Jesuits founded 
Saint Joseph University (Us/). The French system of 
€ducation was implanted during the French Mandate 
1921-43); during this period, instruction was limited to 
à political and intellectual elite. Since independence 
1943). the number of schools and universities has stead- 


ily increased. Under the influence of the French and 
American systems of education, a Lebanese system has 
slowly emerged. 

The main feature of this system is the importance 
given to the study of languages. At every level of school- 
ing, students learn two languages: Arabic (the official 
language) and either French (approximately 75 percent 
of all school students) or English (25 percent). Students 
frequently learn a third language. starting at the age 
of 11. More than half of the Lebanese are bilingual 
(Lebanon, Ministry of Planning 1972). 

Since independence, the government has been 
responsible to an elected parliament who in turn elects 
a president of the republic (for six years). To avoid 
friction among the 17 religious confessions which reside 
in Lebanon, quotas are assigned to each of them at 
various levels of the government and civil service. These 
quotas are weighted in accordance with the numerical 
importance of each group. Traditionally, this has made 
governments weak, since major decisions must obtain 
unanimous acceptance. 

In the absence of an official census, individual studies 
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must be used to provide the best statistical information. 
In 1975, the Lebanese population totalled 2.6 million 
(ECWA 1980). Since then, it has decreased due to emi- 
gration, to the sharp fall in the birth Tate, and to the 
large number of deaths, all caused by the civil war that 
began in 1975. Between 1965 and 1975, the population 
growth rate slightly decreased, being 2.3 percent in 1975 
(Courbage and Fargues 1974). Most of the population 
live in cities, mainly in Beirut and its suburbs (50 percent 
of the population in 1975) but this situation has tem- 
porarily changed since the outbreak of war (1975) when 
a large internal migration movement, still difficult to 
enumerate, occurred. 

Since independence, successive governments have 
adopted a laissez-faire economic policy. Two five-year 
plans (the last one for 1972-77) were adopted but were 
not seriously implemented. In the Lebanese economy, 
the tertiary sector has traditionally been predominant, 
due to the importance of trade, banking, tourism, and 
communications. In 1970, this sector contributed 69 
percent of the gross national product (GNP) and 
employed 56 percent of the labor force, while the agri- 
cultural and industrial sectors contributed respectively 
10 and 21 percent (Maroun 1977) and employed respec- 
tively 19 and 25 percent of the labor force. The destruc- 
tion of many industrial suburbs since 1975 has probably 
increased the share of services to about 80 percent of 
GNP. 

The trade balance has always been negative: the value 
of exports has fluctuated since independence between 
20 and 40 percent of that of imports. However, the 
balance of payments has shown surpluses of between 5 
and 40 percent of the value of imports. This is due to 
the flow of capital to Lebanese banks, tourism, tri- 
angular trade transactions Operated by Lebanese busi- 
ness institutions, and the earnings of Lebanese 
immigrants in oil-rich Arab countries. The increase in 
emigration (of mainly technical and professional 
people) since 1975 has increased the flow of capital into 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 


In Lebanon, there are private and state schools ana 
universities. Private institutions are supported — 
cially by student fees and attract students gp 
high- and middle-income strata of the population. a 
(nondenominational) institutions are run and si ee 
financially by the government and their oeenn ie 
mainly from low- and middle-income groups. ie 
primary level, there is also a third type of schoo H ee 
schools are privately run by religious organization hoe 
subsidized by the government. Their students EN 
from low-income families who prefer a op 
oriented education but cannot afford to pay the 

fees of private schools. 

Statistical data on student enrollment Wraps 
irregularly published by different Lepus nde dte in 
Ministry of Education, and some data can i Sier ior 
statistical books and guides published by the Ce ) since 
Educational Research and Development (CERD 
1973. e s of 

Table 1 gives student enrollment in different b 1) 
school for the year 1979-80 (Al-Haje and Antoun tus 
as well as the percentage of each age Ero E en age 
school. The fact that only 92 percent of chi the late 
6-11 years attend school is due mainly hus is no 
enrollment of children in some rural "Ae rien 
legislation on compulsory schooling for chi laeta 

Figure 1 presents variations in total mug Data 
different levels of schooling from 1956 to differences 
available from 1978 to 1981 show that sex L while at 
in enrollment are negligible at school leve ent of the 
universities females constitute about 40 perce 
total. 


V n 
higher education with different religious an or 
affiliations. They make Beirut an imp 


; : ents fro! 
center for higher studies which attracts stud 


; m Asia. 
the country and has thus compensated the drop in all over the Middle East, from Africa, and ie non- 
industrial exports. Before 1975, about half of the students 
Table 1 
Student enrollment 1979-80 

å ntage in 
Percentage of age Percentage in un sc ools 
Age Level Total enrollment group in attendance state schools pris 
4-5 Kindergarten I 50 78 
5-6 Kindergarten II 125,300* 80 22 59 
6-11 Primary 388,482* 92 4l 
11-15 Intermediate D 
(junior high) 178,165* 65 51 
15-18 Secondary 4 
(senior high) 85,417 34 51 52 
Over 18 University 88,576? x 48 
cluding 
a 52 percent of the total enrollment in the private schools at the rimary and kindergarten levels is in subsidized private schools b Ine dent 
around 13,000 students in vocational schools c Including around 1 
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se SÍ 
000 students in technical schools. d Including 29.869 non-Lebane 


Lebanon 
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aoo} and primory 
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Figure 1 
School enrollment 1956-81* 


à Discontinuity in 1975-76 is due to the outbreak of civil war 


Lebanese. In these institutions, instruction is offered in 
Arabic, French, or English, depending on the university 
and on the subject. DE: 

After 1975, the state Lebanese University (LU) 
Opened new branches in the three main regional cities to 
help students solve traveling difficulties due to prevalent 
Security conditions. This move was followed by the Saint 
Joseph University. À 

In addition to the formal education system, a vast 
Spectrum of nonformal programs has gradually devel- 
Oped since independence. The government contributes 
to these programs mainly through the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and its affiliated organizations. Programs offered 
range from technical courses for adults to literacy pro- 
grams for older people. 

The private oit predominant in nonformal edu- 
cation. It is undertaken by universities, vocational 
schools, and benevolent associations. The programs 
Offered range from teaching foreign languages to 
improving the theoretical knowledge of technicians, 


Tom acquiring qualifications 


for jobs to pursuing artistic 
hobbies, and from caring for the handicapped to encour- 
aging family planning. 


They are usually successful since 

they adapt themselves to the needs of the job market 
ut they generally suffer from the lack of government 
Control of standards. 


2. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of Education is the only government body 
Tesponsible for all levels of education. Decisions con- 


cerning policy, curricula, national examinations, state 
schools, and the Lebanese University are centralized in 
the capital Beirut and applied by regional and local 
offices. The Lebanese University, the CERD, and the 
National Conservatory of Music are all responsible to 
the Ministry of Education. The Center for Educational 
Research and Developments (CERD) responsibilities 
are multiple: advising on educational planning, 
curricula, and school equipment, collecting statistical 
data on education, running teacher-training institutes, 
etc. 

In contrast to the state system, the private-school 
system is decentralized. However, private schools have 
to observe the main lines of the official curriculum and 
their students have to sit for the national examinations. 

In the 1970s, government expenditure on education 
fluctuated between 16 and 21 percent of the total state 
budget (between 3 and 6 percent of GNP). In 1979, some 
25 percent of expenditure went to higher education, the 
remaining 75 percent being split almost equally between 
primary (with preprimary) and secondary (junior and 
senior high) education. 

The preliminary results of a study conducted by CERD 
in 1979-80 show that, in private schools, parents paid 
an average of 1,240 Lebanese Pounds (in 1979, us$1 = 
LP3.25 approximately) per child at the preprimary 
level, LP 1,650 at the primary, LP 2,150 at the inter- 
mediate, LP 2,790 in the secondary, and LP 4,350 at 
university. In the state system, the total costs are, on 
average, 20 percent less and parents pay close to 20 
percent of these costs for books, transportation, etc. 
Thus, the share of private resources in the total cost 
of education represents around 1.5 times the state’s 
expenditure. 

Very little is done to help parents pay for the edu- 
cation of their children, except at the Lebanese Uni- 
versity, where needy students may receive a “national 
scholarship” that covers part of the cost of living, and 
at private universities where a limited number of schol- 
arships are offered. 


3. Supplying Personnel 


The total number of school teachers in Lebanon in 
1979-80 reached 52,000. Approximately 16 percent of 
the total are administrators who have generally acquired 
on-the-job experience. In principle, there is no shortage 
of teachers. In fact, internal migration since 1975 has 
created shortages in some regions in specific subject 
matters and surpluses in other regions. 

Preprimary and primary state school teachers are 
trained in normal schools run by CERD. Student teachers 
undergoa 10-month training period after the completion 
of their secondary studies. Intermediate-school teachers 
must complete, in addition, a two-year university pro- 
gram in their specialization. The number of normal- 
school students fluctuates between 1,000 and 3,000 per 
year. Public secondary-school teachers are recruited 
from among university graduates and trained for two 
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years at the Faculty of Education of the Lebanese 
University. Their number in 1981-82 was 400. State 
technical-school teachers are trained in a specialized 
institute at the Ministry of Education. 

Preservice training of private-school teachers is avail- 
able at many universities offering various programs. 
The effort in this field falls short of the needs. 

There is general agreement that more than half of the 
teachers are underqualified. Many efforts are being 
made to improve quality, mainly through summer inser- 
vice training sessions. However, these efforts lack con- 
tinuity and are mainly devoted to familiarizing teachers 
with new curricula such as new mathematics, combined 
science, etc. 


4. Curricula 


Changes in school curricula are decided by the govern- 
ment, on proposals put forward by the minister of 
education, who seeks advice from commissions of 
experts he nominates. Since 1971, this advisory role 
has been given to CERD. Once a change is officially 
approved, it becomes compulsory nationwide, without 
prior experimentation. No serious effort is usually made 
to ensure relevance. 

Learning materials are written by school and uni- 
versity teachers. Their dissemination follows com- 
mercial practices. Their adoption is decided by the 
school principal and/or by the teacher concerned, except 
in primary and intermediate state schools where the 
adoption of “national textbooks,” edited by CERD, was 
decided upon by the ministry. 

In state schools, the implementation of the curriculum 
is ensured by centrally issued directives and by an edu- 
cational inspectorate. Private schools implement official 
curricula with some freedom in matters of detail. 

Teaching methods at all levels of edu 
the school and the teacher. They range 
to the most modern methods. 


cation vary with 
from traditional 


5. Examinations 


The promotion of a student to a higher grade is decided 
by the teachers and the school except at the ages of 15, 
17, and 18, when national examinations are admin- 
istered. At the age of 15, students may sit for the 
brevet d'études moyennes, a diploma examination which 
entitles its holders to enter technical schools. Passing of 
the two baccalauréat examinations (at the ages of 17 
and 18) is required for university entrance. 

Baccalauréat examinations have lately been under 
criticism for not having evolved significantly since they 
were established in the 1930s. The type of questions 
asked encourages students to memorize facts. The 
examinations are highly selective, with a failure rate 
varying between 40 and 90 percent. Finally, while they 
are given exaggerated importance, their validity and 
reliability are debatable. 
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6. Educational Research 


Educational research in Lebanon was conducted tra- 
ditionally at university departments of education = 
consisted of student research projects towards an M. d 
degree and of individual research projects eei 
by faculty members. Basic studies were also produc ^t 
at the educational research office of the Mn 

Education. With the establishment of CERD in 19' à 
studies related to the national development of educatio 

were given priority. 

The resedi on covers a wide spectrum, of 
subjects: curricula, teaching methods, teacher an us 
educational psychology, etc. It is characterized ed 
dispersion, by the lack of communication Mee 
researchers, and by the absence of sizable n ië 
Research methods vary with the researchers by the 
sociological approach became predominant during 
1970s. 


7. Major Problems 


Until the war conditions prevailing at the time of m 
(1982) are brought to an end, it is difficult ie Pk B 
future educational problems. In addition to p* system 
repairing the partly destroyed infrastructure. : os jt ha 
will have to face many of the same problems 
at the beginning of the 1980s. : licy since 
The absence of a planned educational po! de in 
independence allowed the educational effort s socio- 
a random way, without consideration for t tin the 
economic needs of the society. This is il ig 
low proportion of technical students, despite 
demand for technicians. ; and the 
The weakness of successive governments , n have 
inertia and centralization of the administration ing. 
made it difficult to improve the quality of tead pri 
particularly in state schools and subsidized pr! : 
mary schools. ae ter 0 
Other problems stem from the pluralistic perm č 
the society. For political and cultural reasons, 
subjects are generally taught in a foreign 
whose mastery by some groups of students 1$ has always 
adequate. For the same reasons, agreement ^ ula; 
been difficult to attain on social sciences curt 
curricula rarely change. 
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Lesotho 
I. M. Maimbolwa-Sinyangwe and K. Leimu 


The Kingdom of Lesotho, formerly the British pro- 
tectorate of Basutoland and independent since 1966, is 
an enclave of 30,350 square kilometers (11,715 square 
miles) within the Republic of South Africa. It is a 
mountainous country, ranging in altitude from 1,500 to 
3,300 meters, with less than 12 percent of land area 
suitable for crop agriculture. The climate is generally 
mild, although occasionally cold and even snowy in 
the mountains. Problems of erosion due to climate, 
topography, and overgrazing are among the most 
serious in the world, with as much as 1-2 percent of the 
arable topsoil lost annually. "m . 

The population is estimated at 1.3 million and growing 
at a rate of 2.3 percent per year. Population density 
varies considerably from the lowlands, which are 
densely populated, to the unpopulated high mountains. 
Ethnically and linguistically, the country is notably 
homogeneous, with 85 percent of the people from the 
Basotho group and 15 percent from the Nguni. The 
proportion of Europeans is vanishing. The people are 
generally referred to as Basotho. Their single native 
language is Sesotho, which together with English is the 
Official language. Because large numbers of Basotho 
men have migrated to South Africa as temporary 
laborers, the population displays a predominance of 
Women, which is reflected in their significant role in a 
variety of domestic and political affairs. — 

In political structure. the nation is à hereditary mon- 
archy headed by a king who has little official political 
Power, The active head of government is the prime 
minister assisted by a cabinet of 11 ministers. Traditional 
Powers (such as land allocation or adjudication of minor 
disputes) are exercised by the principal chiefs and their 
Tepresentatives. There are 22 principal chiefs, all of 
Whom sit in the National Assembly, together with 60 
Other nominated members. For administrative con- 
Venience, the country is divided into 10 districts, each 
under a distri missioner. 

Le UAI tew natural resources other than small 
mineral and diamond deposits, hydroelectric potential, 
and beautiful scenery. The country is overwhelmingly 
Tural a icultural: à : 
lation Mau areas, and subsistence agriculture 
(including animal husbandry) is the main activity of 85 
Percent of the resi : : 
United Nations classification, Lesotho is economically 
among the least developed countries in the world. Its 
Per capita gross domestic product (GDP 
Was estimated at US$230. However, at the same time 


its per capita gross national product (GNP) was about 
us$410, the difference resulting mainly from migrant 
workers’ remittances. Still, the level of GNP remains 
low, though, despite its real growth rate of 5.9 percent 
per annum in the 1970s, comparing favorably with most 
other African countries. 

In 1980, the distribution of the labor force was 36 
percent in agriculture, 49 percent in the mines and 
industrial sector of South Africa, 9 percent in the ser- 
vices sector, and 6 percent in industry. The most striking 
feature of Lesotho’s employment pattern is that almost 
half the labor force is employed in neighboring South 
Africa, and that only 4 percent of these are women. 
While it is to be recognized that close exchange with a 
far more industrialized and affluent neighbor may have 
its beneficial effects (in the form of well-established 
services, disciplined economic organization, and a high 
level of earnings), some consequences of this relation- 
ship are seriously detrimental. Thus, for instance, only a 
relatively small fraction of earnings abroad is benefiting 
Lesotho's domestic economy. Development planning 
based on such external premises may be extremely risky, 
not to mention the social and political problems such a 
situation creates in the long run. In short, this situation 
has two main components. First, Lesotho is eco- 
nomically highly dependent on South Africa. Not only 
have the migrant labor remittances amounted to an 
average of 40 percent of the GNP since 1975, but receipts 
from the Southern Africa Customs Union (of which 
South Africa is a dominant member) have accounted 
for 70 percent of total government revenues; also, about 
90 percent of imports and tourist visits come from South 
Africa. Such dependency makes the country's economy 
vulnerable to forces almost entirely beyond its own 
control. Second, the notable absence of males from the 
country's society and economy has an effect on the total 
pattern of life and culture, and, in particular, such an 
absence of able-bodied workers, many of them with 
skills, tends to diminish the effectiveness of measures 
aimed at promoting domestic development, including 
education. . . 

As in many parts of Africa, schooling was introduced 
by European missionaries. The Evangelical Missionary 
Society arrived in 1833, followed by Methodists. By 
1862, the Paris Evangelical Mission had established 50 
schools, and by 1930 there were more than 800 primary 
schools, with a school within walking distance of most 
children's homes. The success of this effort is reflected 
in the fact that today more than 60 percent of the adult 
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population are estimated to be literate. Education has 
been identified as a priority area by the government, 
and long-term efforts have been launched in order to 
gear educational development towards the personnel 
needs of the nation and to improve the quality and 
overall efficiency of the system through strengthened 
government inputs, such as enhanced teacher education 
and more intense supervision and advice. Primary- 
school curriculum development is the object of a total 
revision. In secondary schools curriculum revision is 
focused on mathematics, science, and practical subjects. 
Nonformal education is also seen as an important tool 
for national development. 


1. Structure and Size of the Education Effort 


Education is still a joint venture between the govern- 
ment and the churches. The latter own and operate 97 
percent of the primary and 86 percent of the secondary 
schools, while the government provides overall super- 
vision and pays teachers’ salaries, and finances their 
inservice training as well as a substantial proportion 
of the running costs of primary schools. The Roman 
Catholic Church manages some 42 percent of the 
schools, the Evangelical Church 41 percent, the Angli- 
cans 14 percent, and other groups and government the 
remaining 3 percent. 

Formal education in Lesotho consists of 7 years of 
primary education (standards 1 to 7), 5 years of secon- 
dary education, and 4-6 years of higher education. The 
administrative, financial, and academic control of the 
system is vested in the Ministry of Education, Youth, 
Sports, and Culture which trains, appoints, and pays 
teachers, administers examinations, reviews and auth- 
orizes curricula, opens and closes Schools, and inspects 
their operation. Although the National University of 
Lesotho (NUL) is administered by an independent 
board, the ministry provides the bulk of its recurrent 
budget. In addition to general education, the Ministry 
administers the programs of (junior-secondary level) 
vocational schools, (senior-secondary level) technical 
schools, the National Teacher Training College (NTTC), 
the Commercial Training Center (CTI), and the Lesotho 
Distance Teaching Center (LDTC). Additional special 
training programs are operated by the prime minister's 
office, the Ministries of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry, Rural Development, and Health, and in the 
industrial sector by the Lesotho National Development 
Corporation (LNDC). 

Primary education, consisting of standards 1 through 
7, is conducted in Sesotho for the first four years and 
mainly in English thereafter. Lesotho is already pro- 
viding virtually universal access to primary education. 
In 1980, total enrollments were about 247,000 students, 
equivalent to 122 percent of the corresponding female 
population and 82 percent of the male population aged 
6 to 12, with about 35 percent of these enrollments 
being overage. The employment of boys in herding 
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livestock accounts for the lower male enrollment ex 
The present situation, however, represents a epe soie 
improvement from the recent past: average age of TA 
is dropping rapidly, and more males are anen ate 
school. In 1975, girls outnumbered boys by Saal 
50 percent but this predominance was reducea n 
percent by 1979. In 1980, 40 percent of the dene 
students starting standard 1 in the 1,080 primary sc ame 
could be expected to complete standard 7. In d a 
year, about 61 percent of the candidates passe with 
standard 7 (primary-school leaving) examination, bas 
about 64 percent of these continuing in secondat “a 
cation. The all-Basotho teaching force of samen Of 
1980 gave an overall pupil/teacher ratio of td de 
these teachers, about one-third were unqualifie 
overnment standards. jr pese. 
5 General secondary education consists of three eee 
secondary grades (8 to 10, forms A to C) and TE The 
secondary grades (11 and 12, forms D and zi baie 
language of instruction throughout the EOD students 
ondary cycle is English. In 1980, some 24,00 ^ orent 
were enrolled in the 108 schools, representing 15 P les 
of the male population and 19 percent of the f these 
aged 13 to 17. Boys accounted for 40 percent 0 am 
enrollments, being outnumbered by girls in pes B ants 
According to national statistics, the 1979 a of the 
at form A level represented about 14 ape some 
beginners at standard 1 in the same year “ndira 7) 
44 percent of the terminal primary-level (sta Foni 
enrollments. In 1979, 48 percent of snene ea an 
begun secondary school in 1977 reached gra e er- 
of them, 70 percent passed the terminal (Jun exami- 
tificate) examination. Of those who passed this 


: ies in grade 
nation, 54 percent continued their ert T 12, 
11, with 26 percent passing the terminal (gra! ion 


t 

Cambridge Overseas Schools Certificate) y ipe ent 
in 1981. Thus, despite a gradually increasing 
flow through the system, dropouts remain a n 
At the secondary-education level, where pare 
Pay considerable school fees, most of the 
tinuations occur for economic reasons. Mid in 5 
rapid quantitative development from 60 schoo to be in 
to 108 in 1981, the immediate trade-off v (Junior 
terms of quality, since both of the termina Its have 
Certificate and Cambridge) examination Tein 
demonstrated a decline in level of achievemnen ering 

The secondary-education teaching force, eT ratio 
about 1,100 teachers in 1980, gave a pupil/teac sidere 
of 21:1. Of the teachers, 21 percent were con quà i- 
unqualified and 10 percent underqualified (having 
fications for lower level teaching). Jable afte! 

Practical and vocational courses are availab ting e 
primary and lower-secondary education, consis zT 
two to four years of training. Vocational wen in 13 
industrial arts and home economics is renes i 
junior-secondary-leve] schools; technical educa se are 
Offered in 5 Senior-secondary-level institutes. p. pet 
mainly under government auspices. In 1978, ne was 
tho Opportunities Industrialization Center (LO! 
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established in the capital Maseru. The center provides 
vocational and technical training for primary- and sec- 
ondary-school dropouts and unskilled adults and has 
an upgrading scheme for the underemployed. It also 
provides on-the-job training, work counseling, and 
placement assistance to all of its trainees. A large per- 
centage of these are former miners, who have work 
skills acquired in South Africa, but without formally 
recognized qualifications. Some 85 percent of the trai- 
nees passed Trade Test C level in 1981. 

In 1980, total enrollment in vocational and technical 
courses numbered 1,650, of which over one-third were 
in home economics, about one-fourth in construction 
trades, and smaller numbers in motor mechanics, engin- 
eering, and secretarial and administrative skills. 

Agricultural education is offered at the postprimary 
level at six farmer training centers (with a total of 
180 students) and at the Lesotho Agricultural College 
(LAC). In 1980, the Lesotho Agricultural College 
offered certificate-level training for some 100 students 
and diploma-level courses for 64 students. The latter 
are taught under the dual sponsorship of the National 
University of Lesotho and the agricultural college and 
are considered as the first step in establishing an agri- 
cultural faculty at the former. In addition, basic agri- 
cultural techniques are taught at the Lesotho youth 
centers and at the farmer training centers. 

Nonformal education courses are provided by the 
Ministry of Education mainly through the Lesotho Dis- 
tance Teaching Center (LDTC), as well as by four other 
Ministries (Agriculture, Health, the Interior, and Rural 
Development). Courses are also provided by the prime 
Minister’s office, the National University of Lesotho, a 
great number of nonstatutory agencies, and by various 
church and voluntary organizations, but with little coop- 
eration among the agencies. 

The Lptc aims to provide correspondence courses 
to sponsor educational radio programs, to assume 
responsibility for the Ministry of Education's adult non- 
formal education programs, and to provide support to 
Mass media in Lesotho, including government radio 
broadcasts. The LDTC has undertaken surveys in radio 
Use, newspaper distribution, literacy levels, and effec- 
tive demand for basic knowledge and literacy/numeracy 
Programs. It has started literacy/numeracy programs for 
Out-of-school youth, with a total of about 750 candidates 
Sitting the Junior Certificate and Cambridge exam- 
‘ations with a 70 percent pass rate. The LDTC has also 
Provided support services and educational materials for 
the inservice training of unqualified teachers at the 

ational Teacher Training College. 

Higher education is provided by the National Uni- 
Versity of Lesotho, which was established in 1975, on 
Separation from the tripartite University of Botswana. 
Lesotho, and Swaziland. It offers courses in the 
humanities, social sciences, education, law, and natural 
Sciences. It had a total enrollment of 1,150 students 
in 1979, This represents less than 1 percent of the 
Corresponding age groups at the narrow apex of 


Lesotho's broad-based and quickly tapering pyramid of 
formal-education attendance. 

Since 1979, all students qualifying for university study 
have received a loan from the government, which 
replaced the free fellowship program existing 
previously. In addition to those who attend the univer- 
sity, about 320 students (in 1980) received fellowships 
to study overseas at universities or other institutions for 
higher education. An ambitious plan of expansion was 
completed in 1982 involving, among other things, the 
building of a campus for the Institute for Extra-mural 
Studies in Maseru to cater for part-time students 
enrolled in the leadership, cooperative, business, and 
management courses. 


2. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of Education, Youth, Sports, and Culture 
is headed by a minister, who is a political appointee, 
and by a permanent secretary for education, who is a 
civil servant. The ministry has an administrative division 
(headed by a deputy permanent secretary) and 
planning, professional, and sports and culture divisions. 
Furthermore, certain educational institutions (such as 
the National University of Lesotho, the National 
Teacher Training College, the distance teaching center, 
and the UNESCO National Commission), are directly 
subordinate to the permanent secretary. The pro- 
fessional division, headed by a chief education officer, 
is in charge of formal and nonformal education. Its 
school section, under a principal education officer, 
includes the curriculum development unit, examinations 
unit, and the inspectorate. The latter has both central 
and district-level functions. Each of the 10 districts has 
its local office, with education officers who are directly 
responsible to centrally placed circuit officers. The 
sports and culture division includes sections for the 
Sesotho Academy, the National Library, Archives and 
Museums, and the National Sports Council. 

The costs of education in Lesotho are borne by the 
government, parents, and private institutions. Govern- 
ment expenditures on education amounted to over 25 
percent of the state budget in 1975-76. In addition, 
students must purchase their books and supplies and, 
at the secondary level, pay substantial school fees. In 
1974, as a means of exerting greater influence on the 
educational system, government began paying teachers 
directly, instead of giving grants-in-aid to schools. 

There is reliance on outside economic assistance. In 
the mid-1970s, about 60 percent of the actual capital 
expenditure on education was donor based, and the cost 
of expatriate personnel and fellowships corresponded 
to approximately 40 percent of current expenditure. 


3. Curriculum 

A primary curriculum unit was established in 1974, and 
in 1978 this became the National Curriculum Devel- 
opment Center. A general curriculum-development 
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policy was finalized in 1980, and a complete review = 
all primary syllabi was in its final stages in the early 
1980s. At the secondary level there has been regional 
cooperation between Botswana, Lesotho, and Swazi- 
land in conducting junior secondary examinations since 
the late 1950s, and this has necessitated attention to 
curricular issues. There is a series of regional subject 
panels, which have been active in developing curricula 
along common lines. . . 

The primary-school curriculum includes Sesotho (the 
mother tongue), English, mathematics, social studies, 
health/science, and agriculture. In order to remedy the 
shortage of learning materials (only 30 percent of the 
students have books), the government is now supplying 
standard textbooks in the three core subjects to all 
primary students in exchange for a nominal book-usage 
fee. 

Originally, the secondary-school curricula consisted 
mainly of academic subjects, theoretically conceived. 
However, since 1976, there has been greater emphasis 
on linking the courses of study to the nation's needs. 
As a consequence, a course in agriculture has been 
introduced in a number of schools, and a special devel- 
opment studies program (also involving practical work, 
with elements of history, geography, and economy 
involved) has been available. The new curriculum also 
provides training in woodwork, drawing, cooking, and 
Sewing. There is, however, a good deal to be done, 
particularly the provision of a coherent curricular 
Sequence throughout the two levels of secondary 
education. 

The Lesotho model of curriculum development has 
been described by Rees (1982) as one in which the 
teacher is seen as the key person in the process, in 
partnership with other support Systems. Such a “linkage 
model" involves the coordinated work of the National 
Curriculum Development Center, the trial Schools, and 
the support systems. The latter include agencies such 
as the Ministry of Education with its inspectors, the 
National Teacher Training College, the National Uni- 
versity of Lesotho, the subject panels, the Instructional 
Media Resource Center, and consultants on various 
issues. 


4. Educational Personnel 


Primary-school and lower-secondary-school teacher 
education is provided by the National Teacher Training 
College, which was opened in 1975 in Maseru, in 
response to a long-felt need for a large national insti- 
tution for unified teacher education. The previous 
seven colleges, all more or less understaffed and ill- 
equipped, were phased out in favor of the new insti- 
tution aiming at modern teacher education, both pre- 
service and inservice. The college offers three Courses, 
leading to the Primary Teacher Certificate (PTC), the 
Advanced Primary Teacher Certificate (APT ). which 
upgrades certified primary teachers to qualify as school 
principals, and the (Junior) Secondary Teacher Cer- 
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tificate (STC). Entrance requirements are the Janer 
Certificate for the PTC and APTC courses, and the id 
bridge Overseas Schools Certificate for the STC ve f 
As a special feature, the college’s courses en of 
supervised internship year during the second thi sc 
the three-year program (which also creates mae 
tunities for bringing in less qualified teachers Lied 
field to study at the college). In 1980, this m: 
program had 30 field staff and about 240 students xo 
ing in the country's schools. After such M emi ae 
students are able to benefit greatly from their sg i 
of studies at the college. Microteaching epe [i m 
part of the training, the development of self-i arii 
tional materials, and the compilation of a test wer Um 
are among other activities in the program. pr STC 
in 1980, 180 PrC-holders, 37 APTC-holders. aay. and à 
holders graduated from its preservice courses, 
further 125 from its inservice programs. nsi- 

Senior-secondary teacher education is the TePe 
bility of the Faculty of Education at the eee specia 
versity of Lesotho. The university offers à raduate 
education degree, consisting of two ids There 
years, supplemented by two years in benc wt Bach- 
are also two postgraduate degrees available. In 1977- 
elor of Education and the Master of cosa one 
78, the university launched two special prs eis the 
to train more mathematics and science teac s for the 
other to train teacher educators and super sry o 
Teacher Training College and the M! 
Education’s inspectorate. : super- 

Quantitative arian of the teaching Ae In 
visory force has been in process since the late 
secondary education, it is expected that t " 
qualified teachers will reach 80 percent i ion in 
1980s, while the initially less favorable situa h deman 
primary grades, together with a continuing = to about 
for student places, will keep the share dow n increase 
55 percent. Concomitantly, there has phot in 1982- 
in the inspectorate staff from 9 in 1977 to 


5. Major Problems 


Lesotho is an example of a general geopolit 
ment influencing the process and progress © an 
It has little natural resources to depend Hering from 
people's basic agricultural livelihood is su Iting in? 
erosion and lack of a full village life, pen 

State of deprivation regarding essential reso reli 

human and material. Its surrounding affluen jt to tur? 
exerts multifaceted influences which are ier um paying 
into educational advantages. The relatively jous ear” 
jobs in Lesotho’s economy, compared with var people 
ing opportunities across the border, at ja 
with or without education, drain the coun jtuatio™ 


t 
keenly needed human potential. In such a ‘Yet they 


ical environ 
ion- 
f educati? e 


educational efforts may seem costly and A alé for 
are increasingly necessary in order to comh à 
the disadvantages. A vicious circle is create jevel 2” 


Within the country, demand for middle- 
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technical personnel has inflated educational aspirations, 
involving ever higher levels of study. As a consequence, 
the issue of quality versus quantity has become burning. 
Although this problem has been identified, the desire 
to provide education as a social service has been over- 
riding. The efforts for improvements in teaching train- 
ing, curriculum development, nonformal education, and 
Supervision have been intense and increasingly consist- 
ent. It remains to be seen what these investments will 


bring as returns. 
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Liberia 
R. Duberg 


Liberia is situated between the fourth and ninth latitudes 
porth of the equator on the African west coast, bounded 
by the Atlantic Ocean, Guinea, Sierra Leone, and hary 
Cast. Almost 60 percent of the surface is covere! 
by forest, mainly evergreen rainforest. The E n n 
a opica with an average temperature of 21 to 28°C, an 
umidity of about 90 percent. . l 
ased Sa the e rti CENSUS of Liberia, which m 
taken in 1974, the population growth rate is 3.3 percent. 

e number of inhabitants in 1986 was 2 million. Some 

percent of the population is rural. Poeni oe * 
liv àn population, or approximately 200,000 people. 

* in the capital city Monrovia. : 

There are fun Rupe of people forming the gun. 
Which today is called Liberia: those whose ton a 
Origins are in Africa but were either born as $ me e 
Ue United States or illegally imported as slaves 


in the western part 


merican slaves, 
Y of Liberia 


55 the elite who founded the Liberian Republic. em 
iScond group, whose early hi is less wel and 
35 been dominated by the Americo-Liberian & It" © 
ei lived in a kind of concealed animosity die of the 

i ite, and is often referred to as the peop 

Pe or the tribal people. This group 1097 1980. In 

government through a military coup in APP" election 

» Liberia was returned to civil rule. An ele‘ 

Was held in October 1985, which brought the Yer, 
Smocratic Party of Liberia (NDPL) into s f state 
3huary 1986, the former general and hea o 
amuel K. Doe was inaugurated as president. 


Th Ñ iberi when 
he 5 True Whi Pa overned Liberia from wh 

e g Party gover 

the Tepublic was established in 1848 up to the revolution 


tri 
Of A 


in 1980. It was effectively the only party until the period 
of unrest during the 1970s. The People’s Alliance of 
Liberia (PAL) emerged in 1973 and was officially de- 
clared an opposition party under the name of the 
People’s Progressive Party (PPP) in December 1979. On . 
April 12, 1980, a group consisting of noncommissioned 
officers and lower rank commissioned officers in the 
Liberian Army overthrew the government in protest 
against nepotism, corruption, and abuse of office. Presi- 
dent Tolbert was murdered in this first coup d'état 
in Liberia. The constitution was suspended and the 
People's Redemption Council (PRC) took over the 
executive and legislative powers. Master Sergeant 
Samuel Kanyon Doe became chairman of the People's 
Redemption Council and Head of State. 

Liberian villages normally contain a number of unre- 
lated lineage groups which hold the farm land and 
settlement. These groups are each based on a body of 
close kinsmen related to the line of land inheritance. 
The group that arrived in any area first is regarded as 
senior, and the head of this group enjoys some degree 
of authority over the total community. Besides being 
responsible for the administration of the land, the head- 
man has a special ritual relationship to the land. This 
ritual relationship is sometimes explained as his being 
the priest of the earth cult which sanctions communal 
morality and law. Authority in the rural village seldom 
goes beyond that of the headman and the council of 
elders at the local level (Horton 1971). 

A simple form of organization that cuts across the 
African village life is the age-grade system. In such a 
system the male adults are normally divided into elders 
and young adults but sometimes, and more seldom, into 
elders, middle-aged, and young adults. The system is 
naturally based on age sets, whereby members move 
from one grade to the next with increasing age. 
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The secret societies, Poro for men and Bundu (or 
Sande) for women, have in the past had strong judicial 
and political influences on village life. Through a tra- 
ditional school system and other village activities the 
secret societies transmit the tribal culture from one 
generation to the next (Duberg 1978). It is well-known 
that sanctions applied by the society to offenders against 
community law were, in particular in the past, executed 
by the secret societies (Himmelheber 1964, Horton 
1971). The secret societies have lately suffered a 
reduction in power and importance, although the Poro 
enlisted new categories of members as recently as during 
the 1970s (Zetterstróm 1976). The government in 
Liberia has taken strong measures to reduce the power 
of the secret societies. 

As has already been pointed out, 70 percent of the 
Liberian population is rural. The rural economy is based 
primarily on subsistence agriculture, animal husband j 
forestry, and fishing (86 percent in 1974). Industrial 
production and transportation occupy slightly over 6 
percent of the rural population. All other Occupational 
groups involve small numbers. Traditional agriculture 
includes hill rice cultivation. During the 1970s different 
methods of rice production were introduced, such as 
irrigated paddy and swamp-rice projects. Despite these 
attempts Liberia has not reached self-sufficiency in rice 
production. In 1980 approximately 50 percent of the 
rice consumed in Liberia was imported at a cost of 
US$30 million. 

Some 30 percent of the Li 
urban areas. One-third of thi 
the field of industrial 
An additional 20 perc 


berian population live in 
5 group is occupied within 
production and transportation. 


ial : ent of the urban population are 
employed within the agricultural sector. Services, sales, 


and professional workers each Tepresent nearly 10 per- 
cent (Liberia 1977). Liberia is today dependent upon a 
few primary commodities such as iron ore, rubber, 
timber, and diamonds. These commodities are exploited 
mainly by multinational companies and exported, 
Despite increases in export income during recent 
decades, Liberia has not yet been able to develop the 
rest of its economy. 

With regard to external trade, the value of exports 
increased between 1958 and 1977 from us$53.8 million 
to US$447.4 million, or by 38.5 percent per annum, due 
mainly to the increased export of iron ore. The value 
of imports during the same period increased by 57.8 
percent per annum. This high increase in imports is due 
mainly to investments in two large iron-ore mines during 
the early 1960s. From 1964 to 1976, the trade balance 
was positive and climaxed in 1973 by a surplus of 
us$130.5 million (Hasselmann 1979). After a sharp 
decline in the trade balance between 1973 and 1977, 
resulting in a negative trade balance in 1977, the trend 
again became positive. E 

As a result of the Open Door Policy, introduced by 
President Tubman in 1944, 37 percent of the gross 
domestic product (1979) is generated from foreign 
companies. 
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1. Goals of the Educational System 
Educational goals during the late 1970s included: 


(a) emphasis on the development of human resources; 


(b) expansion of the number of community schools in 
the villages; and 


(c) plans to make teaching more effective and m 
relevant to the needs of the country. These p m 
include: revision of the curriculum, increase cin 
number of teachers, improvement of re cid 
dards, making the teaching profession more a sd 
tive, and improvement of higher education, in P. 
ticular in the field of science and technology. 


An analysis of the education sector, undertaken DY 
the Research and Analysis Unit of the ap eic S in 
ning Division (Liberia 1979b), revealed xe “taii 
the formal educational system, resulting in zd man- 
dards, and lack of coordination in planning an ber o 
agement of education and training. A — issues 
proposals were put forward to deal with the 
Liberia 1979b). ion 
i After the 1900 revolution, the Ministry of pops 
pointed out the necessity of restructuring ctio 
cational establishment in order to provide dire es an 
the new era and transform anachronistic pipi on! 
attitudes. The new educational values must on ofe 
with the new framework of society. The focus ductive 
cational reorientation should be on the pro 


à a 
f cee tion. AS 
growth and economic emancipation of the Sonal estab- 


it is SUE" 


nin 


mandatory in all high schools in the epe be society 
providing some of the personnel needs - rovide an 
in the early stages of industrialization. To fs teaching 
incentive for quality education and to make t scale 
profession more attractive, a new ue t the Uni- 
teachers is suggested. It is also proposed £ " College 
versity of Liberia and Cuttington Universi Y ersonne 
ought to be regarded as the main centers for Phlequate 
development in the country and be given tandards: 
financial resources in order to upgrade their Mes gradu- 
improve their productive capacity, and turn ibility 
ates with the orientation, dedication, and Pih ini- 
national development. To finance these plans 


Table 1 à 
Net enrollment ratios by age and sex 1977 (%) 


Age 


Total 
range Male Female 
36.0 
6-11 44.1 28.1 40.8 
12-17 58.3 23,5 6.0 
18-23 9.0 3.1 


a Source: World Bank 1980 pp. 110-11 
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Table 2 
Highest grade completed by those 5 years of age and over, by sex and region 1974 (%)* 
. Rural 

Educational level Total Male Female Urban Rural female 
No grade completed 79:7 12,2 87.5 59.8 88.0 94.1 
Grade 1 completed 1.6 1.9 1.3 2.8 14 0.7 
Grade 2 completed 1.6 2.0 1.2 2.9 1.1 0.7 
Grade 3 completed 2.4 3.1 LP 33 1.9 1.1 
Grade 4 completed 2.3 3.0 1.5 35 1.7 0.9 
Grade 5 completed 1.8 2.5 1.1 3.1 13 0.6 
Grade 6 completed 2.0 2.8 1.2 3.6 1.3 0.6 
Grade 7 completed 1.5 2.1 0.8 2.9 0.9 0.4 
Grade 8 completed 1.7 24 0.9 3.5 0.9 0.3 
Started grades 9-12 4.5 6.7 2.3 11.6 1.6 0.5 
Started college 0.9 1.3 0.5 2.6 0.2 0.1 
Reported illiteracy 
rate, those age 10 
and over 79.0 70.4 87.8 57.5 87.9 94.3 
a Source: Liberia 1977 pp. 93-101, 106-8 


stry of Education suggests that Liberia follow the trend 
adopted in most independent African states and allocate 
30 percent of the national budget for education (Liberia 
1980b). 


2. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 


The basic educational system includes a six-year elemen- 
tary school (grades 1-6), preceded by a preelementary 
Program including kindergarten and pregrade classes 
and followed by a junior and senior high-school program 
Of three years each (grades 7-12). Some 36 percent of 
the children of 6 to 11 years of age are attending schools. 
he net enrollment ratios by age and sex are shown in 
Table 1. The relatively low enrollment ratios should be 
Seen against the background described above. The most 
disadvantaged group of students is the rural girls. In 
74, only 6 percent of this category had completed 
Bade 1 or higher. . 
Table 2 shows the highest grade completed for various 
Categories of the Liberian population. The table also 
Shows the illiteracy rate for the population 10 years of 
age and older. Due to lack of educational traditions at 
Ome, unfamiliarity with the language of instruction 
(English) when entering school, shortage of qualified 
teachers, and inadequate programs, the students in 
Beneral have to spend several years in preelementary 
School ‘before entering gride 1. In 1964, almost 30 
Percent of the student population were enrolled in pre- 
© €mentary schools (Table 3). The pregrade classes, 
Which constitute slightly more than half of the student 
ry school, are an extension 
9f the kindergarten program, intended to prepare the 
children for grade 1. Language training IS à substantial 


Part of this program. 


In 1984, Liberia had 1,800 elementary and secondary 
schools with 9,000 teachers and 277,000 students (60 
percent boys and 40 percent girls). Table 3 shows the 
distribution of students by school level. During the 
period 1972 to 1980, the enrollment in secondary schools 
almost tripled. A contributing factor might be that 
tuition fees were dropped in 1972. Between 1980 and 
1984, however, the secondary school population 
increased by less than 10 percent, mainly due to financial 
constraints. Only 33 new schools were established in 
Liberia between 1981 and 1985. During the period 1974 
to 1986, the enrollment in elementary schools rose from 
150,000 to 220,000. Clearly, the huge effort to expand 
the number of community schools in the villages (close 
to 200) have contributed to this increase in enrollment. 
Of the schools in Liberia, 65 percent are public, 20 
percent mission, and 15 percent other (e.g.. private 
companies). Student distribution follows approximately 
the same percentages. 

There are two major vocational and technical schools 
under the supervision of the Liberian Ministry of Edu- 
cation (the Booker Washington Institute and the 
Liberian-Swedish Vocational Training Center). Their 


Table 3 

Distribution of students by school level 1984* 

School level Number of students 96 

Preelementary 73,419 27 

Elementary (1-6) 147.447 53 

Junior high 7-9 34,848 12 

Senior high 10-12 21,676 8 
277,390 100 


Total 


a Source: Liberia 1984 
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total enrollment is 1,300. The number of graduates 
in 1980 was 385. The trades represented are: auto, 
electrical, mechanical, general woodwork, agricultural, 
bookkeeping, masonry, plumbing, and secretarial 
science. In addition to these formal training institutions, 
there are a number of vocational-training programs 
attached to and run by the various industrial enterprises 
in the country. 

Two rural teacher-training institutes (Zorzor and 
Kakata) enrolled 312 students in 1984. The majority are 
enrolled in a two-year postsecondary school program. 
More than 85 percent of the students are male. A 
teacher candidate has a choice of specializing in elemen- 
tary or secondary education. In secondary education, 
there is a further choice of majoring in science and 
mathematics or in language arts and social studies. 
All students graduating from the rural teacher-training 
institutes are, regardless of the level they are trained 
for, awarded the Professional B Teaching Certificate, 
which entitles them to teach in elementary or junior 
high school. 

As can be seen in Table 2, less than 1 percent of the 
Liberian population attended college or university in 
1974. The number of graduates from the University of 
Liberia and Cuttington University College in 1980 was 
slightly below 400. Almost 40 percent of the graduates 
had been in business studies. Science and technology, 
education, and agriculture and forestry were repre- 
sented by 10 percent each. The remaining 30 percent 
were in the fields of law, medicine, social sciences, 
nursing, and theology. 

Besides the formal school system, substantial efforts 
were made in Liberia during the 1970s to extend the 
nonformal educational program. All community 
schools, for example, are meant to serve as a nucleus 
for community development while also providing work- 
oriented skills in agriculture, home economics, arts and 
crafts, and manual arts, together with the regular aca- 
demic courses. 

In 1977, the Liberian National Adult Education 
Association was founded as a voluntary body with the 
aim of assisting the division of adult education at the 
Ministry of Education in performing its responsibilities 
effectively and efficiently. The association has gained 
membership in the African Adult Education Associ- 
ation. There are 300 adult education instructors, more 
than 6,000 adult learners, and a number of supervisors 
presently assigned to the various counties in Liberia, 
Considerable assistance has been given to the division 
by the World Bank in the form of jeeps for trans- 
portation and fellowships for the study of adult edu- 
cation in other countries. 

A number of comprehensive health programs have 
been undertaken on a nationwide basis. The aim of 
these programs is to provide health services to the rural 
areas where the bulk of the people live. Programs to 
provide safe drinking water and toilet facilities are 
associated with these health programs. A number of 
village health workers have been trained. In order to 
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prevent blindness and to restore eyesight a Nationa 
Eye Care Program has been started. 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 
Operation 


The Ministry of Education of the People’s Redemption 
Council is the highest educational authority !n don 
Republic of Liberia. It sees itself as the social institu 5 
to promote, through good instruction and fine uds 
the principles of freedom, justice, and equality To for 
1980a). It provides administrative services require 
the offices and field operations of the ministry. — 
The Bureau of General Supervision, headed Yole 
assistant minister for general supervision, is Tapori for 
for all instructional and supervisory activities, an re 
School administration from the preelementary feat 
grade 12. Assisting the assistant minister are three s - 
regional supervisors, each one responsible for à xy 
consisting of three counties. On the local lev als. 
schools are headed by principals and vice poneki a 
The administration and supervision BEIDE o 
technical and professional/vocational institutions fa Ü 
the teaching of science is entrusted to the eet 
Professional and Technical Education. Tos ssiona 
which is headed by an assistant minister for prO cational/. 
technical education, has six divisions: (a) rey reactiet 
technical education, (b) science education, (©) reation, 
education, (d) home economics, (e) media e 
and (f) music education. jie schools 
The relatively high percentage of nonpub te enter- 
that are operated by various missions and privat 
prises are, with only a few exceptions, ae 
the Ministry of Education (35 percent of ele 
and secondary schools are nonpublic). 


4. Finance 


ita of 
With a gross domestic product (GDP) Pet aru 
USS386 in 1979 (at constant 1971 factor costs)» "^ rios 
can be placed among the lower-middle praep" U5$265- 
(countries with an annual per capita income © 
520 in 1975 prices). ercen 
The allocation for education rose from 11 P of. 
the national budget in 1974 to 15 percent in 
in absolute figures, from us$12.1 million i b 
million. The allocation for 1980 was reporte cil to be 
government of the People’s Redemption eee o 
Us$36.5 million or approximately 12 perecducatio® 
national budget. However, the Ministry of trend in 
has requested the government to follow the cen of 
some other African States and allocate 30 pet lilu 
the national budget for education (Liberia 19 eased (e 
Habte 1980). In 1984, the allocation was incr! on WaS 
Us$74.2 million. Expenditure on educatl(uss3>" 


however, less than half of that amount 
million). 


Liberia 


As 35 percent of the elementary and secondary 
schools in Liberia are nonpublic, a substantial amount 
of money is further invested in education by mission 
organizations and private enterprises. Primary and 
secondary state education in the country is free (secon- 
dary education since 1972). Costs for tuition and books 
at the university level are subsidized by the government. 

In the field of vocational and technical education, 
significant investments have been made by the larger 
industrial companies in the country. For example, the 
Liberian American-Swedish Minerals Company, which 
accounts for approximately 12 percent of GDP (1979), 
spent close to Us$50 million on training, education, and 
health from the mid-1950s to 1980 (Duberg 1982). 

During the 1970s, a number of extensive educational 
projects have been carried out with technical assistance 
and loan or credit from the World Bank and its soft- 
loan affiliate, the International Development Associ- 
ation (IDA). The total cost of the projects amounts to 
Us$24.5 million, of which World Bank and IDA loans or 


credits amount to Us$17.5 million. The projects include: 
teacher training, 


Primary and secondary education, 
adult education, curriculum development, textbook 
Production, agricultural education, forest-ranger train- 
ing, vocational and technical education, and man- 
agement of education and training. The IDA credits were 
Teceived in 1972, and the World Bank loans T 1976 € 
1977. A new World Bank project (Program IV) starte 

in 1982. Additional loans and grants have been received 
from the African Development Bank and the European 


c ; À 
nomic Community. 


ji Supply of Personnel 
Qprding to available statistics, there are slightly i 
pe teachers in elementary and secondary schoo a 
PUE The teacher/student ratio is statistically 1.31. 
tite veh since there was no program for poche 
un ation until 1979, the schools have been nes a 
codtalified teachers. An office was set up In 1 
Ordinator of teacher certification. A national ere 
Stach also started in 1979, confirms that one 0" E 
umbling blocks in Liberian education is the insufficien 
Umber of qualified teachers. In 1980, 40 students 
Staduated in the field of education at the University of 
estia and Cuttington University College. The tota 
Drollment of the rural teacher-training institutions 1n 
0 was 580. The graduates of these latter institutions 
ave a relatively low level of education and are traine 
ainly to teach elementary students in the rural areas. 
incu ce rBanization of the teacher-training program, 
at uding an intensive inservice program for teac m 
sit different levels, is aimed at improving the pa t 
uation, Shortcomings in terms of educational lea = 
ip are long-standing problems in Liberia. The Worl 
Ne project on the development of management in 
lication and training, initiated in 1977, is intended 1O 
‘cilitate high-quality leadership in the Liberian schools. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


The National Curriculum Development Center of the 
Ministry of Education includes 10 large and 4 small 
county curriculum centers in addition to the national 
center in Monrovia. The centers serve as extensions of 
the ministry’s instructional program through the devel- 
opment of curricula materials and the conducting of 
workshops and seminars for teachers. The centers are 
also used voluntarily by teachers and students for 
research and materials development. Through the 
assistance of UNICEF, several centers have received 
needed equipment, library books, and means of trans- 
port. The activities of the centers are highlighted by 
newsletters which are distributed to the schools. The 
centers are staffed by Liberians and Peace Corps 
volunteers. 

A program on curriculum revision started in 1973 to 
make teaching more effective and more relevant to the 
needs of the country. Distribution of a new curriculum 
for the elementary level commenced in February 1980. 
In order to orient a selected group of teachers, super- 
visory personnel, and curriculum coordinators in the 
use of the revised curriculum, a number of seminars 
have been held at the teacher-training institutes. The 
seminars have also been intended to provide guidelines 
for the work-oriented subject curriculum and to organ- 
ize master teacher groups to conduct local implemen- 
tation workshops. 

A completely revised curriculum for the secondary 
level has gradually begun to be implemented since 1981. 


7. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


Whether a child should enter school or not has in the 
past been determined by a number of factors: 


(a) Sex: traditionally it has been considered of higher 
value to have boys educated than girls, as the 
females’ function in society has been to raise 
children, handle domestic duties, and work on the 
farm. 
(b) Region: the availability of schools and educational 
traditions have varied from region to region and, in 
particular, between rural and urban areas. 


(c) Accessibility of cash money: the costs of books, 
school uniforms, and in certain cases tuition have 
been an obstacle to education for the majority of 
people within the subsistence-farming sector. 


(d) Tribal or nontribal background: in the past it has 
been substantially more problematic for a Liberian 
with a tribal background to receive education than, 
for example, an Americo-Liberian child. 


Promotion from one grade to the next has normally 


been decided by the class teacher in elementary school 
and by a group of teachers in secondary school. Because 
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of insufficient knowledge in English, which is the lan- 
guage of instruction, children frequently have had to 
spend two or more years in preelementary schools 
before being admitted to grade 1. A system of national 
examinations has been applied in grades 9 and 12 to 
decide the achievement level of the individual, the class, 
and the school. The national examination is used also 
as an entrance test to higher education. Liberia is a 
member of the West African Examination Council. 


8. Educational Research 


Early studies of the indigenous school system in West 
Africa were made during the 1930s and 1940s. Based 
on observations mainly in Sierra Leone a study was 
made in the 1960s of the West African bush school. 
The traditional school has also been examined in some 
studies in the 1970s (Zetterstróm 1976, Duberg 1978). 

The establishment of Christian missions in Liberia 
has had a substantial impact on education. An anthro- 
pological study of the cultural context of learning and 
thinking is reported by Cole et al. (1971). An assessment 
of public education in Liberia during the 1960s has 
been made by Carlon (1973). The Harvard Institute of 
International Development (1976) made a preliminary 
survey of the educational system in Liberia in 1976. The 
effect of education on earnings is reported in two recent 
studies (Lave et al. 1978, Duberg 1982). 

The division of research and publication, which is a 
subdivision of the department of planning and devel- 
opment at the Ministry of Education, has since the mid- 
1970s been engaged in three major studies: (a) a tracer 
study of graduates of vocational/technical and rural 
training institutes; (b) a team of independent 
researchers from the University of Liberia and Cut- 
tington University College is making an evaluation of 
the community school program in Liberia; and (c) a 
study named "The need for an effective adult education 
in Liberia" was initiated in 1980 with the object of 
reviewing the adult education program in the country 
and recommending changes for improvement of the 
program. 

Beginning in May 1980, the Division of Research 
and Publication started a biannual journal called The 
Education Review. A quarterly newsletter, The Edu- 
cation Diary, is also published by the division. In 
addition, a newsletter called Educational Perspectives 
(first published in 1984) informs teachers about edu- 
cational policies and school development in the country. 


9. Major Problems 


The Liberian educational system is today faced with a 
number of problems, several of which have been indi- 
cated above. Some of the most serious difficulties arise 
from: 


(a) an insufficient number of schools to accommodate 
the increasing number of students; 
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(b) an insufficient number of trained teachers at a 
levels, and in particular in the fields of science an 
vocational/technical education; 


(c) low salaries for educational personnel; 
(d) a high attrition rate in the teaching profession; 


(e) insufficient supervision and management of training 
and education; and 


(f) lack of budget appropriation for salaries, ed 
ment, materials, repair of buildings and equipment 
and transportation. 


As described above, a number of efforts have s 
made to solve these problems, including a call on 
Liberian government: 


" : ional 
(a) to appropriate a substantial part of the nation 
budget for education; 


i . n wth 
(b) to direct educational efforts to productive ge 
and economic emancipation of the nation; 


; ining; and 
(c) to restructure and increase teacher training; 2 


P of 
(d) to implement new curricula with a higher degree 


relevance to the needs of the country. 
4n in the 

One major problem which has to be dealt with sie 
immediate future is the language problem, ad back- 
students come to school with a reasonably M t then 
ground in the speaking of a tribal language ve e 
have to adjust to instruction in a foreign lanen e the 

The Department of Planning and Developmen fourt 
Ministry of Education is presently engaged in 4 rove 
World Bank project with the intention to: (a) M rmical 
and expand primary education; (b) establish a te ona 
teacher-training program; (c) improve. edu edu- 
supervision by promoting decentralization a viding 
cational management and supervision by P" 
regional education centers; (d) strengthen, e 
lum-development and career-guidance pnm evalu- 
strengthen program planning, management, an Liberia 
ation; and (f) upgrade secondary education 
19802). 


n curricu- 
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Libya 
A. Laleh 


Libya is situated on the Mediterranean Sea in North 
Africa between EgyPt to the east and Algeria to the 
West. While the country extends over 1.8 million square 
kilometers (466,200 square miles), the majority of its 3 
million citizens live !n the north along the sea coast, 
Since the climate of the regions to the south is severely 
hot and arid and most employment and educational 
Opportunities are in the north. Two-thirds of the popu- 
lation crowd the coastal capital, Tripoli, and the indus- 
trial seaport, Benghazi. In addition, there are 12 other 
Cities along the coast, making Libya one of the most 
urbanized countries Of Africa and the Middle East. 
Politically, Libya Was an Italian colony until 1942. It 
Was then divided into two regions, governed by the 
British anq French respectively, until gaining inde- 
Pendence jn 1951 Under the monarchy of Idris I. The 
king was overthrown in 1969 by a coup d'état led by 
uammar al-Gaddafi, who became chairman of the 
Country's newly established Revolutionary Command 
ouncil. 
The 1969 Constitution provided for compulsory, free 
education through age 14, expanded literacy training, 


adult education, and teacher training. A new Con- 
stitution in 1977 established the country's official name 
as the Socialist People's Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, pro- 
claimed Islam's Koran as the nation's social code, and 
announced the government's adherence to socialism 
and a commitment to total Arab unity. The Constitution 
reaffirmed the government's position on education, with 
school curricula redesigned to preserve the best tra- 
ditions of Arab Libyan culture and to emphasize 
national consciousness. The national language, Arabic, 
has become the language of instruction in the schools. 
The government has focused attention on modernizing 
instructional methods, curriculum content, and text- 
books so that they may be closely coordinated with the 
goals of the political and social revolution. 

Over the decade of the 1970s, Libya accomplished 
many of its objectives by means of a strong, stable 
government and a thriving economy. The country's 
main natural resource—petroleum, discovered in 
1956—has made Libya one of the richest countries in 
Africa and the Middle East. Revenue generated by 
the petroleum industry has enabled the government to 
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provide free medical care to its citizens and implement 
its free public education policy. Education is viewed 
as an important instrument for increasing productivity 
and for developing agricultural, fishing, and tourism 
industries. 


1. Educational Structure and Enrollment Trends 


The basic educational system consists of both public 
schools and private Islamic Koranic schools that focus 
more on religious subjects. The educational ladder 
begins with a few nursery schools. The next step is 
formed by the widespread system of compulsory six- 
year primary schools. After the primary level, there are 
parallel tracks of secondary education, with one track 
offering general-academic studies and the other offering 
vocational training. The general-academic track consists 
of a three-year junior high school followed by a three- 
year senior high school. The vocational track includes 
a four-year program at the junior-secondary level and 
three- or four-year programs at the senior-secondary 
level in commercial, agricultural, and industrial 
subjects. A junior-secondary track is also provided to 
train teachers for primary schools and adult literacy 
programs. Following graduation from the academic 
senior-secondary school, selected students may enter 
the University of Libya. 

When the Revolutionary Command Council won con- 
trol of the government in 1969, large sums were invested 
in the educational system. Existing facilities were 
expanded and new ones constructed to accommodate 
the surge in student enrollment resulting from enforce- 
ment of the new compulsory education policy. 

Boarding facilities were added to schools in remote 
areas so that nomadic children and those living in small, 
isolated villages could attend school. As a consequence, 
the number of children in primary schools rose by 68 
percent between 1970 and 1978 (from 350,225 
to 587,067). Whereas prior to the 1970s social 
custom and traditional Islamic attitudes about the edu- 
cation of females greatly limited the number of girls 
in school, under the universal-education policy the 
female population of the primary schools soared, 
rising by 113 percent over the three-year period 
1975-78 (from 129,595 to 276,416) (UNESCO 1981 
pp. 3.4-3.7). 

While the primary schools by the end of the 1970s 
enrolled over 85 percent of the school-age population, 
only 40 percent of secondary-school-age students were 
in attendance, signaling a marked decrease of students 
attending school following the compulsory primary- 
school period. The decline in enrollment after primary 

education has not been as great in the less populated 
regions of the country as it has been in the major cities 
of Tripoli and Benghazi. 

Enrollment increase over the decade of the 1970s was 
experienced not only in the civil primary schools but in 
the private Koranic schools as well. 


ASN) 


2. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of Education creates educational policies 
and enforces their implementation through the super- 
vision of all public and private schools. The miao 
activities are supported by a director of education an 
technical staff in each of the country’s education ene 

Revenues from oil exports finance both public rue 
Koranic schools. In addition, at the higher educa 
level and in technical-training programs, stipends eal 
available to assist students with living expenses. bee 
private schools attended largely by Lacus omia Pigi 
ticularly by Italians, are financed from the enro 
own resources. 


3. Curricula and Examinations 


y h 
The role of the six-year primary school is to bins 
literacy, mathematics, natural sciences, hygiene, ar 0 
ing, crafts, and physical education. In the final yea in 
primary school, students must pass an eripere . 
order to qualify for entry to a junior-secondary E dary 
As noted above, the academic track of seco stage 
education consists of a three-year prepare Om yaar 
leading to a preparatory certificate and a treatin 
upper cycle leading to a general-secondary-e similar 
certificate. The preparatory curriculum is TS otn the 
to that of the primary school. Upon bona ass an 
three-year preparatory program, students mus S, cytle: 
examination to qualify for entrance to the RR track: 
At the upper-secondary level of the — either 
students may choose to continue their Hu dies at 
a literary or a scientific program. Language xd Italian. 
the secondary level include English. French, an he three 
in addition to Arabic. Classes during two of bi to pre- 
years at the upper-secondary level are intende oa cer- 
pare students for the general secondary-educa iversity- 
tificate which is required for entrance to the ee) 
Following the compulsory six-year primary dies i? 
some pupils choose to continue their SUCE the 
vocational or technical education programs 
junior-high and senior-high levels. imilar tO 
The curricula of the Koranic schools are gol give 


those in civil schools, except that Koranic sch rabic 

greater attention to the teaching of Islamic a? 

law. 

4. Teacher Education ] may 
" P 5 oo 

Qualified graduates of the six-year primary sall am t° 


enter a four-year general-teacher-training E adult 
prepare them as teachers in primary school an cy. he 
education classes that emphasize basic litera cars of 
teacher-education sequence consists of t¥° , jizatio" 
general subjects followed by two years of SPEC? eneral 
and practice teaching. Graduates receive 4 8 
teacher's certificate. i arator? 
Graduates of the three-year junior-high ce the™ 
school may enter a four-year program qualify! 


Luxembourg 


to teach at either the primary or preparatory level. 
Upper-secondary teachers are prepared in the Uni- 
versity of Libya’s teacher-training colleges. 

The 1970s were marked by the expansion of teacher- 
training facilities throughout the regions. Some of the 
new facilities are exclusively for women, as the govern- 
ment encourages the training of female teachers. In 
addition, many centers that previously enrolled only 
men have been converted into centers for women. 

Despite the efforts to increase the supply of teachers, 
the country still lacks enough qualified teachers, a con- 
dition that continues to hinder the nation’s educational 
development. To help alleviate the teacher shortage, 
the government employs many non-Libyans, especially 
Ones from Arab countries. However, the government is 
committed to replacing foreign instructors with qualified 
Libyans as soon as possible. 


At the technical and higher education levels, the 
government has imported foreign experts to train 
instructors and has encouraged and subsidized training 
abroad for Libyans in subjects not taught or not 
adequately developed at the University of Libya. 
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Luxembourg 
R. Dieschbourg 


The Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg, established as a 
Small ence country at the Congress of Vienna 
(1815), is situated in the very heart of Europe. It has 
an area of 2,586 square kilometres (998 square miles) 
and its total frontier is only 356 kilometres (227 miles) 
long. It is bordered on the east by the Federal agi 
of Germany, on the north and west by Belgium, an Ion 
the south by France. It has two major geographica 
regions: Oesling (32 percent of the territory) in ie 
North is hilly and relatively infertile; mud A 
Percent of the territory) in the centre and sout de u es 
the capital city of Luxemibouts EN iron and stee 
Industrial are ar the French bo! 3 . 
The Gui Duch has 356,000 [quendi 
6 percent are foreigners. iei and 31.7 percent in 


esting, 21.9 percent in tie The population distri- 


fre southern industrial d form. Table 1 presents 


bution is no longer in pyramida 

à breakdown by nationality. It can AE Nen 
oreigners are increasing in number. especia piter 
age group. This is a serious problem for ‘dt 
cational ae The birth rate 1s ae nyt mri 
(30 per 1.000 inhabitants in 1970 to 1U eT. - 
tants in 1980). The number of children born to Lux- 


embourg families is constantly decreasing and those to 
foreign families constantly increasing. 

Table 2 presents the numbers of persons employed 
in the working population in different categories of 
work for the years 1970 to 1980. The number of persons 
employed in agriculture has remained relatively stable. 
Most are small farmers. There has been a tendency for 
more to be involved in animal than in crop production. 
Wine production is relatively important (amounting to 
about 140,000 hectolitres per year). Industry consists 
mainly of iron and steel production, tyre production, 
and a large number of small industries. It should be 
noted that since 1975 the iron and steel industry has 
suffered considerable financial loss. The tyre industry 
is, however, expanding. 

Since 1960, the government has been taking steps to 
diversify the economic structure of the country. Lux- 
embourg has become a centre for international finance; 
the number of banks has grown from 19 in 1960 to 111 
in 1980 and the number of bank employees from 1,321 
to 7,600 over the same period. New express Ways (auto- 
routes) have been built and the railway system has been 
electrified. It should be noted that 90 percent of those 
in the construction industry are foreigners. There is 


[es RR of population by age and nationality for 1974 and 1979 (thousands) 
1974 1979 
E Luxembourgers Foreigners Total Luxembourgers Foreigners Total 
24.5 69.2 
4 51.3 20.8 72.1 44.7 
on 179.4 53.3 232.7 181.5 63.9 245.4 
64+ 42.7 3.6 46.3 45.4 3.7 49.1 
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Table 2 
Persons employed in different categories of work 1970-80 
Type of work 1970 1975 1978 1979 1980 

Agriculture 1,000 800 800 800 800 
Industry 45,800 49,800 44,800 43,800 42,700 
Construction 12,500 16,100 14,100 15,200 15,700 
Services 39,900 50,500 57,600 59,000 61,400 
Public administration 13,200 15,300 16,300 16,800 17.000 
Independent 26,600 24,600 23,000 22,600 22,200 


an international airport and the amount of air-freight 
business has increased. The canal (the Moselle) and 
port have created new jobs. Radio and television in 
Luxembourg are expanding. Profits in the post and 
telecommunications sector tripled during the 1970s. The 
capital city is also one of the capitals of the European 
Community, being the site of the General Secretariat 
of the European Parliament, the European Financial 
Court, the European Court of Justice, the European 
Investment Bank, the Official Publications Office of the 
European Community, etc. Despite all of the above, 
small independent businesses have felt the economic 
crisis severely and several have become bankrupt. 
Imports and exports are mainly with the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Belgium, and France. Imports include 
food, machines, petroleum products, textiles, and trans- 
portation materials. Exports are mainly iron and steel 
products, tyres, textiles, and machines. 

The constitutional reform of 1919 stated that sov- 
ereign power resides in the nation and that the Grand- 
Duke exercises such power according to the constitution 
and laws of the country. Elections according to pro- 
portional representation are held every five years. Typi- 
cally, coalition governments are formed by two of the 
three main political parties—the Social Christian Party, 
the Socialist Workers Party, and the Democratic Party. 
There are 59 members of parliament. 

French, German, and the Luxembourg dialect are the 
three languages used. Most persons speak all languages, 
and no ethnic language groups exist. French is the 
official administrative language but the Luxembourg 
dialect is the most commonly spoken language. In pri- 
mary school, however, German is commonly used. The 
Luxembourg dialect has existed as a written language 
since the end of the Second World War and the number 
of literary works in this dialect is increasing. 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


The main stages of education are preschool, primary, 
secondary, and higher education. 

The main aim of preschool education is to prepare 
children for primary education. Children are accepted 
into preschool at the age of 4 years, and from 5 to 6 
years of age preschool is compulsory. The main subjects 
are prereading. prewriting, and premaths. At the begin- 
ning of the 1980s. just over 7.500 pupils were enrolled 
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Compulsory education will still be from 5 to 15 years of 
age. Primary school will still last six years. Thereafter, 
children will either enter a general secondary school 
(grades 7 to 13), and from there go to university, or 
enter a secondary technical school or middle technical 
school. One form of secondary technical school will 
cater for grades 7 to 13 and will prepare pupils for 
studies at the Institute of Technology in mechanics, 
electrotechnology, and civil engineering. Another type 
of secondary technical school will also take grades 7 to 
13 but the last two grades will be geared towards work 
in specific types of trade. The middle school will 
encompass grades 7 to 12, the last three years of which 
will be vocational education. Thus, in effect, education 
Will last from the ages of 5 to 18 years for most children 
and vocational education, for the majority of students, 
Will take place from the age of 15 or 17 onwards. 
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Enrolment in secondary educatior 


Figure 2 presents the evolution from 1870 39 1980 oi 
enrolments in general secondary and secondary tec 
nical education. As can be seen, the numbers in genera 
secondary education have remained about the game 
Whereas there has been a 50 percent increase in s m 
education. Until 1978. secondary schools n dee 
in seven towns. Since then, decentralization as resulte 


1 i i í localities. 
" Xehonls in 24 Miet lace in the Institute of Tech- 


Higher education takes P 1 
nology where engineers are trained, the Pedagogical 
Institute where teachers are trained, and $ u— 

s i i e taken in uni- 
courses. Some university courses ar 1 
Versities in other countries, primarily Belgium and 
France (61 percent) but also in the ei A Some 
German :tzerland, and Austria (see *a e 3). 

y, Switzerland. ~<a 
35 percent i ty students are female. 

of university n 
ber of higher education students has risen from n 
in 1970 to 2.500 in 1980. This is only 2 percent of the 
Working population. However, numbers are growing 
and university students encounter problems in obtaining 
employment after their studies. . 

hoe has been a slight increase 1n the number g 
Persons attending adult education courses, especially 
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Table 3 
Number of students in universities outside Luxembourg, by 
discipline and sex, 1978-79 


Male Female Total Percentage 
Pure sciences 132 64 196 7.6 
Engineering 272 8 280 10.9 
Medicine 413 252 665 25.9 
Language 191 226 417 16.2 
Social sciences 278 136 414 16.1 
Law 122 63 185 72 
Architecture 39 12 51 2.0 
Others 192 171 363 14.1 


for learning foreign languages. These courses are organ- 
ized by the Ministry of Education and by private organ- 
izations. The ministry aiso organizes courses (the 
minimum number of participants is five) for quali- 
fying in examinations in secondary and vocational 
education. 


2. Administration and Curriculum 


The Ministry of Education is responsible for the organi- 
zation of education in the Grand-Duchy. For pre- 
schools and primary schools, a “college of inspectors" 
is responsible for the curriculum and teaching. For 
secondary education, there are "national commissions" 
for each subject area. The members of these com- 
missions are specialist professors and they are respon- 
sible for the curriculum in their particular subject area. 
They also prescribe the textbooks to be used—either 
Belgian, French, or German. In certain cases, they 
develop the textbooks themselves. However, it is the 
school principals who are responsible for the functioning 
of their schools and the execution of teaching and learn- 
ing. Although the teachers have no influence over which 
textbooks they use, they do, in effect, decide on their 
methods of teaching. 


3. Examinations 


In the schools, there are three terms per year. At the 
end of each term the teacher(s) give(s) a mark in each 
subject area to each pupil. Advancement from one 
grade to another is based on the sum of marks across 
the terms but with weights of one-sixth for the first term, 
two-sixths for the second term, and three-sixths for the 
third term. The final examinations for each school type 
are organized by the Ministry of Education. The 
students can obtain the following certificates (in de- 
scending order of importance) from secondary techni- 
cal schools: the final diploma of secondary technical 
studies, the technician diploma, the certificate of 
vocational and technical aptitude, or the certificate of 


manual ability. 
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4. Finance 


Fourteen percent of the state budget is allocated to 
education and the bulk of this is for teacher salaries. 
Special scholarships can be awarded to meritorious and 
needy pupils. At the primary-school level, the com- 
munes are responsible for the allocation of scholarships, 
and in secondary and tertiary education, the ministry 
is responsible, acting on the advice of teachers and 
principals. 


5. Teacher Training 


The Pedagogical Institute is responsible for all theo- 
retical and practical preschool and primary-school 
teacher training. Until 1982, this training lasted two 
years but since then it has been three years. Only about 
40-50 students per year are selected, on the basis of 
results in the national examination taken at the end of 
the general secondary school. 

Secondary-school teachers are trained abroad for 
their subject matter training: they must complete four 
years of study and obtain a degree in order to be 
accepted by the Ministry of Education for a teacher- 
training course. This course comprises two phases. The 
first is a general pedagogical training at the teacher- 
training department at the Centre Universitaire de Lux- 
embourg and the second is a five-term practical course 
in a secondary school. Further to this, each teacher 
candidate has to write a short thesis in a special subject 
and complete educational work drawn from an official 
programme. A final practical examination must be 
taken. This is evaluated by a jury of secondary-school 
teachers and comprises two model lessons, which the 
student teaches, the correction of two sets of home- 
work, and two inspection visits. There is a numerus 
clausus, and when demand exceeds supply in any 
particular discipline entrance is by competition. 
Teacher training for secondary technical school is 
similar to the above. 


6. Educational Research 


In general, the evaluation of specific programmes t 
research into various aspects of the school system er 
place in the Service de Recherches Paychopedagogigu t 
of the Pedagogical Institute. Most of the suie aT 
concerned with problems in primary school: difficu oe 
of foreign children in learning mathematics, dpt 
pedagogical problems at the kindergarten level, kem 

The following are among the surveys which have in 
conducted: an evaluation of the enseignement ae 
plémentaire, a study of persistent poverty in seven SAU 
pean regions, needs in the placement. of Hune a 
the influence of school maladjustment in the proce 
delinquency. 
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Macao 
R. M. Thomas 


The Portuguese colony of Macao (Macau) is located on 
a small peninsula and two adjacent islands that jut 
into the Pearl River near where the Pearl flows from 
mainland China, past the city of Canton, and into the 
South China Sea. The territory covers 9 square kilo- 
meters (3.47 square miles) with a population in 1980 of 
285.000, bringing the population density to nearly 
32,000 per square kilometer. 

Four centuries ago Macao became known as the 
Gateway to Asia, since it was the first permanent Euro- 
pean settlement on the China coast and hence the port 
through which traders and missionaries from the West 
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gained access to China. In past centuries. ME Schools 
also known as the City of God and the City © hes ? 
because of the extensive network of chure a lesse? 
schools established by Catholic orders and, t° s 
extent, by Protestant missions. ba 
Although for more than four centuries the one 19705 
infused with a Strong Christian influence, Dy Christians. 
only a small proportion of its citizens Were : 


ercen 
The population in 1970 was 250.000, and only tS 


estan 
were professed Catholics and only 1 percent Y er 2 
The majority (77 percent) were Buddhists, 277, MOS 


we 
Percent professed no religion, and 1 percent 


Macao 


lems or of other faiths. In terms of national origin, the 
population in 1970 was 3 percent Portuguese and 97 
percent Chinese, suggesting that 9 percent of the 
Chinese residents had adopted Christianity (Anuario 
Estatistico 1971 1972 pp. 21, 23). 

By the 1980s the colony's chief sources of income were 
tourism, import-export trade, and the manufacture of 
fireworks, textiles, plastics, and electronics. The chief 
attractions for tourists were the gambling centers—four 
casinos, a dog-racing track, a jaialai court, and the 


annual Macau Grand Prix auto race. 


1. Structure and Administration of the Educational 
System 

Education in Macao is the official responsibility of a 
Directorate of Educational and Cultural Services, estab- 
lished in 1980 to assume the duties of the former Depart- 
Ment of Educational Services and to supervise the 
National Library, the Historical Archives, and the 
colony’s organized athletics that involve over 7,500 par- 
ticipants from 81 sports clubs. . 

While the directorate is nominally in charge of all 
territory, in practice its activi- 
ties are far more limited. Of the 39,490 students attend- 
ing schools in Macao in 1979, only 10 percent were in 
schools administered immediately under the director- 
ate. The remaining 90 percent were enrolled in article 
Sponsored by Catholic missions, Protestants, or private 

hinese societies which were essentially in charge of 


their own affairs. 
From the viewpoint of the 


educational services in the 


instructional language used 


and the pattern of courses taught, the schools can be 
divided into two major types: those under the direc- 
torate, which are conducted in Portuguese, and private 
Schools, which are attended mainly by Chinese eaten 
Operated by missions OF Chinese organizations, an 


cond i» either English or Chinese. 
The portuguese language schools, designed chiefly 
for children of Portuguese families, are of several types 


icula as those author- 

and levels and follow the same curricu 
ized by the Ministry of Education in Portugal. These 
institutions, enrolling 3.615 students in 1979, include 
Í a four-year primary 


a ki infantil), 
kindergarten (escola us school (grades 5- 


School, a two-year upper" 1 
6, salle bis preparatoria). a classical secondary 
School (liceu), and one commercial and one industrial 
school subsidized by the government. The directorate 
also administers three primary schools for Chinese 
Pupils, with instruction given In both Portuguese an 
hinese so that pupils can master both languages (Claro 
m m l learn 
To encourage Chinese youths and AA overn- 
Ortuguese, evening classes are O ered by go 
Ment be " See with more than 1,000 participants 


enrolled in 1980. 
Tie eoleny' 89 private schools enrolled 90 percent 


or 35,357 of the city’s students in 1979, while an 


additional 518 were in semi-government-sponsored pro- 
grams. Of the 89 institutions, 23 were conducted by 
Catholic orders under the Diocese of Macao with a total 
enrollment of around 20,000 students. A second group 
of schools were Chinese institutions, following a pro- 
gram of study patterned after that in the People’s 
Republic of China, with an estimated enrollment of 
13,500. The remainder of the private-school students 
attended non-Catholic Christian schools of a non- 
communist orientation (Claro 1980a pp. 1-2). 

In all government-administered schools, education 
for the first nine years is free of charge to the students’ 
families. In addition, many pupils receive free meals 
provided by the Institute of Social Assistance. The cost 
of private schooling is borne chiefly by the sponsoring 
societies and fees paid by parents. In addition, the 
government provides subsidies to 60 of the 89 private 
institutions. 

Until the 1980s there was no university education 
offered in Macao. The most able secondary-school 
graduates in the past years had been awarded schol- 
arships to pursue higher education abroad, principally 
in Portugal or in the British colony of Hong Kong, 
located across the Pearl River from Macao. At the close 
of the 1970s, a coalition of business executives, primarily 
from Hong Kong, was granted a 25-acre site on Macao's 
Taipa Island to establish the private University of East 
Asia. The first buildings were erected in 1980-81 for the 
scheduled opening in the fall of 1981. According to 
the plan, the university is initially to comprise three 
colleges: 

the University College, offering three-year degree courses; 

the Junior College, offering one-year and two-year courses 

preparing candidates for admission into the University Col- 
lege and other tertiary institutions; and the College of Con- 
tinuing Education, offering professional and other courses 

of varying durations. (Universidade de Macau 1980 p. 3) 


The university's directors intend to enroll 500 students 
each year, beginning in 1981, until facilities for 2,000 
students are completed in 1984. The university is to 
provide three streams, distinguished by language of 
instruction—Portuguese, Chinese, and English. 


2. Curricula and Teaching Materials 


Both curricula and teaching materials are imported from 
sources outside the colony. For the schools conducted 
in the Portuguese language and administered directly 
under the territorial government, both the pattern of 
subjects taught and the textbooks pupils study are 
imported from Portugal. For the noncommunist schools 
conducted in the Chinese or English languages for 
Chinese students, and administered either by Christian 
orders or by secular organizations, the curricula and 
textbooks are imported from Hong Kong. An estimated 
90 percent of the textbooks in Macao are published in 
Hong Kong. The course of study and textbooks for 
communist schools come from the People’s Republic of 


China. 
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Although each variety of private school is permitted 
to determine its own curriculum, free from government 
intervention, most schools include the subjects of 
Chinese language, English language, Chinese history, 
world history, mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
physics, social studies, geography, hygiene, handicrafts, 
art, and physical education. A move was initiated in 
the early 1980s to include moral instruction so as to 
counteract the increase in crime in the territory. 

With regard to instructional methods, schools of the 
colony have depended chiefly on lecturing, discussions, 
and the assignment of reading in textbooks. Audiovisual 
aids have not been adopted extensively, nor has the 
colony utilized the educational television programs 
broadcast from nearby Hong Kong. 


3. Supplying Educational Personnel 


It has been unnecessary for the colony to maintain a 
system for training either administrative or teaching 
personnel, since most staff members have been edu- 
cated abroad. The six or seven top administrators in 
the Directorate of Educational Services are Portuguese 
educationalists who hold advanced academic degrees. 
The same is true of the majority of the teachers in 
the Portuguese secondary school and primary schools. 
Members of Christian orders that maintain private 
schools in Macao have been educated in Europe or the 
United States or in other regions of the Far East. 
Since there are no government regulations specifying 
the training and experience required of private teachers 
throughout the territory, each school is free to hire its 
own teachers on the basis of criteria set by schools' 


directors. Most classroom teachers come from Macao, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, or mainland China. This E 
faire teacher-supply system appears to suit 
territory's needs, since there is no shortage of classroom 
instructors. 


4. Conclusion 


In summary, education in Macao is primarily gonducisr 
by private societies that are permitted a great se 
of autonomy in determining their curricula, pera 
materials, staffing, and methods of finance. The m jat 
ment directs its attention mainly at the suppa and 
supervision of the few Portuguese-language REOS I 
at providing modest financial subsidies for the maj 

of the territory’s private institutions. 
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Madagascar 
S. S. McIntyre 


The Democratic Republic of Madagascar comprises a 
large island (area: 587,000 square kilometers or 226,640 
square miles) and several small ones. It is located in the 
Indian Ocean approximately 500 kilometers to the east 
of Mozambique. There are several distinct geographical 
regions within the country: the rice-growing high central 
plateau is the most developed area, and includes the 
capital city of Antananarivo as well as other important 
urban centers. To the east is a lush area lying between 
the plateau escarpments and the ocean. The arid south- 
western region is the most isolated and the least devel- 
oped. In contrast, the northern triangle is a rich 
agricultural area. 

In addition to geographic variance, Madagascar is a 
nation of much ethnic variance. The total population of 
8.742.000 includes more than half a dozen principal 
ethnic groups as well as a number of foreign residents 
(Europa 1982). 

Language serves as an important unifying element 
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amongst the population. Malagasy, à 
Malayo-Polynesian origin, is spoken throu 
nation in its various dialect forms. French ail 
official language but is slightly less used d total inde- 
and official affairs since the nation gained 
pendence on June 26, 1960. 
The French rule of Madagascar lasted moma nation 
nineteenth century until October 1958, when ithin the 
entered a two-year period of autonomy WINN ge. 
French community. In 1960, the French gran 
pendence to Madagascar and appointed a he litferences 
to rule the country, During the French mes highland 
between the coastal people (Cótiers) and t s, in com” 
Merinas were accentuated. These difference? "growing 
junction with economic problems, led rp itic? 
discontent. The country entered a perio’ í hm 
instability in 1972 which led to the establis lutiona? 
the 1975 Constitution, the Socialist Revo 
Charter. 
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Under the 1975 Constitution the National People’s 
Assembly acts as the national legislative authority. Its 
members are elected by the people to serve a five-year 
term. A president is elected for a seven-year term. and 
becomes the chairman of the Supreme Revolutionary 
Council (SRC). The members of the council are chosen 
by the president, with the stipulation that one-third of 
the body be selected from a list provided by the National 
People's Assembly. The prime minister is appointed by 
the president, and the ministers are appointed by the 
prime minister. 

In order to improve the economic situation, land was 
expropriated from French ownership during 1978-79 
and converted to state farms and cooperatives. By plac- 
ing priority on agricultural reform, the present govern- 
ment is attempting to achieve self-sufficiency in most 
basic food products. Furthermore, products such as 
coffee, cloves, vanilla, and meat make up a large per- 
centage of export earnings. 

The nonagricultural modern sector of the economy is 
also of a socialist nature. Since 1975, the government 
has owned the banks and insurance agencies, and the 
Bovernment has shares in many business companies. 
There are plans to expand the industrial sector, which 
is currently limited. There is potential mineral wealth 
in the country; thus far tar sands have been explored 
for future production, and the refinery at Toamasina 
presently produces oil. However, the highest export 
earnings from minerals come from chrome (Hancock 
1981 pp. 225-28). 

In spite of vigorous programs and potential sources 
Of wealth, Madagascar remains in need of aid. It will 
take some time for the effects of local programs to reach 
national significance. In the meantime, France remains 
the major supplier of aid. 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


There are three main goals to be pursued by the edu- 
Cational system: democratization, decentralization, and 
“Malagasization.” Together, these three goals imply 
that education should be equally accessible to all, that 
the administration and the location of educational estab- 
lishments should be scattered rather than centralized in 
One area, and that the system should serve the needs of 
the nation. 

The basic structure of the educational system consists 
Of a 6-year primary school, a 4-year junior-secondary 
School, a 3-year senior-secondary school, and a univer- 
SIty. Young children may also enter nursery or kinder- 
Barten education after age 3. 

Attendance in the six-year primary school, which 
Children enter at age 6, is compulsory. By 1975, over 94 
Percent of primary-school-age children were enrolled 

0 percent of males, 87 percent of females). In the 
Same year, 54 percent of youths of secondary-school 
age were in school (58 percent of males, 50 percent of 
“males), The highly selective university enrolled in 

6 only 1.7 percent of university-age youths (2.2 


percent of males, 1.2 percent of females). By 1979, 
the percentage in higher education had grown to 3.1 
(UNESCO 1981 pp. 3:17. 3:36). 

Major reforms were made in the system in 1972-73. 
Research was conducted and suggestions were made by 
the Malagasy Interdepartmental Committee and various 
subcommittees. The results were given to the Ministry 
of National Education which initiated educational 
reforms accordingly. These reforms included the dis- 
missal of the French director general of academic ser- 
vices and the establishment of a new administrative 
structure. 

The Ministry of National Education is responsible for 
developing and coordinating the educational system 
with respect to the national goals of education. The 
directorate for the planning and orientation of education 
works with the primary, secondary. technical, and 
vocational operational teaching directorates to outline 
specific elements of the national education plan. They 
develop syllabi, and coordinate national and regional 
administrative bodies. The Bureau d'Etudes des Pro- 
grammes (BEP) and the Organe Technique d'Elaboration 
des Programmes (OTEP) are responsible for the adap- 
tation of syllabi and methods in accordance with 
environmental conditions. They are also responsible 
for the coordination of research and instruction, the 
organization and production of curriculum materials, 
and the retraining of instructors. The Publication and 
Audio-Visual Service (SEPAV) takes care of the editing, 
publication, and distribution of curriculum materials 
(Razafindrakoto 1979). 

Since 1973, all teaching and research establishments 

of higher education have been integrated into one 
autonomous university under the control of the Ministry 
of National Education. The head of the university is the 
rector who is advised by the university committee of 
administration. This committee includes ministry offi- 
cials, administrative leaders, faculty, staff, and students. 
The finances of the university are the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Finance (UNESCO 1976). 
. Teacher training takes place at university level, in an 
institute of teacher training. A number of policies were 
initiated in 1973 in order to open additional schools for 
the sake of access to education in all areas and for the 
Purpose of promoting the views of the nation. These 
policies included: the replacement of foreign instructors 
by Malagasy instructors; the placement of teacher-train- 
ing students already holding the baccalauréat into teach- 
ing positions at the lower-secondary-school level; the 
placement of teachers holding bachelor's degrees in 
Positions at the upper-secondary-school level; the 
request that persons holding the Lower Secondary Cer- 
tificate teach rather than serve in the armed forces; the 
standardization of training programs; and the devel- 
opment of minicourses to refresh the knowledge of 
teachers (Razafindrakoto 1979). 

Entrance into higher education programs requires six 
years of primary schooling, seven years of secondary 
schooling, and the successful completion of the sec- 
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ondary-school leaving certificate (baccalauréat) or an 
equivalent exam. The present policy strives to emphas- 
ize the use of common examinations rather than school 
type and location as the criteria for admission into 
higher education. 


2. Concluding Remarks 


It is difficult to assess the effects of the educational 
reforms over a short period of time. Some trends, 
however, are already evident: the emphasis on the 
development of primary schools has led to a marked 
increase in first-level school enrollment and a reduction 
of regional disparities. 

In 1960-61, there were approximately 450,000 pupils 
in first-level schooling. This figure rose to more than 
1,130,000 in 1975. Accordingly, the ratio of students 
attending school to the total school-age population of 
age 6 to 14 rose from 36.5 percent in 1962-63 to 47.1 
percent in 1971-72 and then to 52.0 percent in 1975. 
Educational goals have not shown a similar effect on 
the higher levels of education. There are still a limited 
number of higher education establishments, and 
regional and social disparities have not yet been dealt 
with in an effective manner (Hugon 1980). According 
to the Europa Yearbook (Europa 1982) 85 percent of 
children between the ages of 6 and 11 attend school, 


but only 11 percent of children between the ages of 12 
and 17 attend. 

Thus, the effects of educational policies in Mada- 
gascar may be seen to some extent at the primary levels 
of education. More work remains to be done. especially 
in terms of secondary-education opportunities. As with 
the results of the agrarian reforms, it will no doubt be 
some time before the full effects of educational reform 
are evidenced at the national level. 
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The Republic of Malawi, a landlocked country in East 
Africa, lies along the Great Rift Valley, with Lake 
Malawi along the eastern border, the Nyika Plateau in 
the northwest, and the Shire Highlands in the southeast. 
It covers an area of 117,050 square kilometres (45,193 
square miles) and in 1974 had a population of 4,900,000. 

Malawi was formerly the British protectorate of 
Nyasaland from 1891 to 1953, when it became part 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The 
federation dissolved in 1963 and the following year 
Malawi gained independence under its present name. 
In 1966 it became a republic within the Commonwealth. 


1. Aims of Education 


The main aim of education in Malawi is to produce 
educated people whose theoretical knowledge and prac- 
tical skills are well-balanced. The educational system is 
seen as both working within and developing the 
country’s cultural norms and social values, which 
include discipline, good character, and propriety in 
manner and dress. 

The extension of accessibility to education, par- 
ticularly primary education, has long been a goal in 
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Malawi. Universal primary education has not y 


achieved but remains the ultimate aim. d in those 
The basic objectives of education are roots 
of national development and are as follows: 


. ularly 
articular 
(a) to base educational development, Pa require" 
beyond the primary level, on the personn ts 
ments of social and economic developmen” 


ioeconomic 
(b) to make the System more relevant to socioec 


needs; ac Bh 
; lization 
(c) to ensure the maximum and efficient utiliz 


existing facilities and resource inputs: 


(d) to secure a more equitable distribution 
cational facilities and resources in order the 
the greatest possible cost effectiveness in 
cation sector. 


of eo" 
realize 
edu- 


The goals of primary education are: ie 
^ fulfille 
(a) to enable pupils to lead a productive ae ay 
life after completing primary Pyare G) 
mastering reading, writing, and arii n ultur? 
character formation, including spiritual 4 
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values and responsible citizenship: (ttj acqaraing 
knowledge of people and the world, particularly an 
understanding of the local environs and was of 
improving the quality of life in it; and (iv) acquiring 
knowledge and skills in agriculture and other prac- 
tical areas in which pupils will have to earn a living; 


(b) to equip pupils with sufficient knowledge and skills 
to continue learning after they leave school; and 


(c) to prepare pupils for the next level of education. 


Education policy, therefore, emphasizes education at 
all levels for agricultural and rural development, and 
the curriculum has been restructured accordingly. The 
school leaver can therefore return to the land reason- 
ably well-equipped to deal with and understand rural 
problems and participate effectively in national 


development. 


2. Administration 

The Ministry of Education and Culture is headed by a 
politically appointed minister who also sits in the 
cabinet. Under the minister is a principal secretary who 
directs day-to-day activities. The principal secretary is 
assisted by the deputy secretary. Under the deputy 
secretary are four heads of the main branches. The chief 
education officer heads the Educational Administration 
Branch; the chief inspector of schools heads the Inspec- 
torate and Examination Branch; the assistant chief edu- 
cation officer (planning) heads the Educational Planning 
Branch; and the undersecretary heads the General 
Administration Branch. 

The Educational Administration Branch ensures the 
efficient running of schools and colleges by the provision 
of teaching staff, support staff, equipment and books, 
selection of pupils, and the maintenance of discipline. 
The Inspectorate and Examination Branch is respon- 
sible for the supervision of schools and colleges. the 
development of curricula, and the Malawi public exam- 
inations. The Educational Planning Branch is respon- 
sible for planning education development programmes 
and expansion of educational facilities. The General 
Administration Branch is responsible for general admin- 
istrative and accounting functions including personnel, 
the audit, and stores management. To assist head- 
quarters in its supervisory role, regional and district 
Offices have been set up in each region and district 
respectively. A regional education officer supervises the 
district education officers in a region while the district 
education officers supervise headteachers within the 
district. 

The Education Act of 1962 prescribes the roles of 
local and central government in education. Generally, 
the Act provides for the decentralization of certain 
aspects of primary education to each local education 
authority (LEA) while at the same time strengthening 
public control over education to facilitate the planning 
of education at the national level so that the needs of 


the whole people are taken into account. Consequently, 
the minister responsible for education ts given conipiete 


authority over the sector and is directly represented 
by his nominees on educan COMATAINIRSS at the local 
education authority level. 

Each district council or town or city council has been 
declared a local education authority. In discharging this 
role, it forms an education committee whose executive 
officer is the district education officer (DEO). 

The Education Act empowers the central government 
to exercise overall powers in order to coordinate and 
plan education at the national level. The mechanisms 
for doing this are first the centralization and registration 
of teachers and second the regulation of syllabi and 
school fees. 

_ Because missionaries were the pioneers in the pro- 
vision of education in Malawi, they still have pro- 
prietorship over many schools. As voluntary agencies 
they contribute to education by the construction of 
schools and by equipping and furnishing them. 

Local communities contribute to education largely 
through constructing the majority of primary schools 
through self-help projects. 

In conclusion, the responsibility for primary edu- 
cation in Malawi is shared between the central govern- 
ment, local government, voluntary (mission) agencies, 
and the local communities in which the schools are 
situated. While variations occur between different local 
education authorities, the fact that the central govern- 
ment oversees the whole education system ensures coor- 
dination, equity, and fairness in the distribution of 
education goods and services. 


3. General Structure of the Educational System 


Education in Malawi is not compulsory at any level. 
The formal educational system comprises five sections: 
primary education, secondary education, teacher edu- 
cation, technical and vocational training, and higher 
education. . 

The primary-school course serves two functions: to 
provide a good background for those pupils who pass 
on to the next level of education and to prepare the 
majority of the pupils for life in the rural areas where 
they will have to earn their living. Emphasis is put on 
learning the basic skills of numeracy and literacy in 
order to ensure permanent literacy for all pupils com- 
pleting the course. . 

The school year runs from October to August and is 
divided into three terms. 

The primary course is eight years long and is divided 
into two sections, junior primary (standards 1-5) and 
senior primary (standards 6-8). The official entry age 
is 6. Instruction in standards 1+ is conducted in 
Chichewa, the national language. Standard 5 is a tran- 
sitional year in which instruction is both in Chichewa 
and English. After standard 5, instruction is in English. 

There are two main types of primary school—assisted 
schools and unassisted schools. Assisted primary schools 
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receive financial assistance from the central govern- 
ment. Of the assisted schools, some are owned by 
voluntary (mission) agencies while others are owned by 
local education authorities. Unassisted schools do not 
receive any financial assistance from the central govern- 
ment. These unassisted schools can apply for assistance 
when they meet requirements set down by the Ministry 
of Education. 

Since only about 15 percent of primary-school leavers 
have the opportunity to go on to secondary school, the 
primary-school curriculum has been adapted to make it 
relevant to the needs of the majority who do not proceed 
further. Agriculture, home economics, and craft tech- 
nology are introduced in the upper classes. The syllabi 
in science and arithmetic put emphasis on preparing the 
pupil both for further education and life in rural society. 

Secondary education is considered the cornerstone of 
economic development as it is the prerequisite for entry 
into the modern economic sector. It is also required by 
students going on to the postsecondary or tertiary levels 
of education and training. In view of this, the ministry 
has emphasized expansion and diversification. The 
government has completed the first phase of expansion 
by constructing at least one secondary school in each 
district. More are being built with the aim of doubling 
enrolment in secondary schools by 1990. The policy on 
curricular diversification is to make secondary education 
more responsive and relevant to local needs. Apart 
from the introduction of agriculture, nearly half of the 
schools offer practical subjects like woodwork, metal- 
work, technical drawing, and home economics. 

Secondary education lasts four years in most schools. 
After two years the students sit the Junior Certificate 
Examination (JCE). After obtaining the Junior Cer- 
tificate (JC), students study for another two years before 
sitting for the Malawi Certificate of Education (MCE) 
which is the minimum entry qualification for the Uni- 
versity of Malawi. A few students may continue secon- 
dary education by taking two more years at a “sixth- 
form” school which prepares students for the Higher 
School Certificate (HSC) examination. 

There are five types of secondary school in Malawi. 
The division is made according to whether boarding 
facilities are available and whether the schools are 
government, assisted (mission), or private. There are 
aided boarding-secondary schools, aided day-secon- 
dary schools, government boarding-secondary schools, 
government day-secondary schools, and private secon- 
dary schools. The teaching stock is composed of quali- 
fied teachers holding degrees or diplomas. The very 
few underqualified teachers (T2 and T3 teachers) are 
restricted to teaching civics, physical education, or 
Chichewa. There are shortages of teachers, particularly 
in English, mathematics, and science. There are no 
unqualified teachers in secondary schools. 

Technical education starts in primary schools and 
spans the whole of secondary and tertiary education. 
In primary schools, pupils are exposed to elementary 
aspects of crafts and technology. At the secondary level, 
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technical subjects are offered in almost half the. sec- 
ondary schools. The most important technical mann 
takes place as a form of vocational training in technica 
schools and the polytechnic. "M 

The largest number of craft courses are carrie pem 
in government technical schools. The training Y YI he 
apprenticeship type and is administered jointly SE TER 
Ministry of Education and Culture an the pe 
of Labour with the cooperation of industry. re 
provided in government technical schools include cci 
work, carpentry and joinery, plumbing, motor m an 
ics, general fitting, diesel fitting, sheet-metal wor a 
electrical work. The minimum entry qualification 
these courses is the Junior Certificate. 

The trainee spends one year ina government tec"! 
school on a residential course as a preapprenue 
the end of the year, the trainee sits an examina swat 
successful result in the examination leads to the vine 
of the Grade 3 National Trade Certificate. Tue es 
is then indentured to an employer for the T Sach 
years. During these three years, nine mont d "t tHe 
year are spent in industry and three m EB 
technical school. According to the ability of t eat can 
the Grade 2 Test and later the Grade 1 Trade hout the 
be taken within the indenture period. por : 
apprenticeship period, the trainee is pa! Mag he 
his employer at rates fixed by the govern Mi Training 
employer is refunded in full from the Industria 
Fund. ission 

Assisted technical schools are owned by ayo 
agencies and managed by boards of gover? schools- 
receive annual government grants f s 
Although selection, staffing, and courses are $ 
those in government technical schools, 
grammes are outside the apprenticeship sidentia 
Assisted technical schools offer two-year vailable in 
courses up to the Grade 2 level. Training 5 ^ rot 
brickwork, carpentry and joinery. au 
mechanics. te 

Craft training, formerly carried out at the ig! chnical 
has been transferred to the governmen A 
schools. The exceptions are training 1 f the poly- 
telecommunication crafts. The main role © o 
technic in technical training is in the training ers. 
nicians, diploma engineers, and graduate ped a 

Entry to the technicians’ course requir the usual 
Malawi Certificate of Education. It foo ig t 
apprenticeship scheme with one year pet attach- 
polytechnic followed by three years of indus spends 5* 
ment. In each of the three years, the trainee ol technic 
months in industry and six months at the P 
where the trainee can take the City and 
ination (set in London). Arrangements are 
for the formation of a local examining by s. 
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a six-year programme aimed at producing high-level 
professional engineers. The first graduates were pro- 
duced in October 1983. 

Youth training centres are under the control of the 
Malawi Young Pioneers Movement which is the youth- 
training organization of the Malawi Congress Party. The 
centres provide training in the building and metalwork 
trades. Upon completion of training, youths are sup- 
posed to become self-employed in rural areas. The 
centres teach skills which will enable the trainee to 
build a complete house and manufacture all the wooden 
furniture, doors, windows, cupboards, etc., for it. The 
course in metalwork develops skills for maintenance 
and repair of hand tools, farm implements, bicycles, 
oxcarts, and other items found in the rural environment. 

Training at youth centres is for one or two years. 
Although courses at the centres are not within the 
apprenticeship programme, one centre does carry out 
preapprenticeship training in general fitting, motor- 
Vehicle mechanics, and autoelectrics. Such preappren- 
tices are then transferred to government technical 
Schools to join the apprenticeship scheme. 

All forms of higher education in Malawi are the 
responsibility of the University of Malawi (founded in 
1964) whose central administration is located in Zomba, 
the former capital of Malawi which has now become a 
university town. The central administration is under 
the direction of the vice-chancellor and the university 
registrar. Each of the four constituent colleges is headed 
by a principal who is assisted by the college registrar. 

The first degree students were admitted in September 
1965 and graduated four years later, in 1969. In Decem- 
ber 1974, the University of Malawi Provisional Council 
Act, by which the university was established, was re- 
pealed and replaced by a full University of Malawi 
Act. 

Students enter the university after obtaining the 
Malawi Certificate of Education (MCE). Admission 
depends on a very competitive national selection based 
9n MCE grades. Once students have been selected, they 
automatically receive government scholarships. 

In 1979, an additional college, for nursing education, 
Was added to the existing three colleges: Bunda College 
Of Agriculture in Lilongwe, Chancellor College in 

omba, Kamuzu College of Nursing in Lilongwe, and 
the polytechnic in Blantyre. 

Bunda College of Agriculture offers a three-year 
training in agriculture at degree and diploma levels. A 
Selected group of diplomates are admitted to the final 
two years after which they are awarded a degree in 
agriculture. 

. Chancellor College is the main campus of the univer- 
sity. It offers courses leading to degrees in arts, science, 
Social science, education, public administration, and 
aw; and to diplomas in education and public 
administration. 

b he polytechnic offers diploma and degree courses in 

Usiness studies, accountancy, and engineering and a 

'ploma in technical teaching. It is also responsible 
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for a variety of certificate courses. The courses at the 
polytechnic have a direct vocational content and prac- 
tical bias. 

The Kamuzu College of Nursing is the newest of the 
four constituent colleges of the university. It trains 
students in nursing and midwifery. 

Correspondence education is provided mainly by the 
Malawi Correspondence College and Broadcasting 
Unit. However, other correspondence colleges, in- 
cluding ones abroad, also provide courses by 
correspondence. 

The Malawi Correspondence College merged with 
the Schools Broadcasting Unit in 1973 after coexisting 
with it for six years. Enrolment totals about 3,500 stu- 
dents per year. Its objectives are: 


(a) to provide opportunities for secondary-school edu- 
cation to the thousands of primary-school leavers 
who are unable to attend secondary schools; 


(b) to enable adults who did not complete their edu- 


cation to have formal education at primary or secon- 
dary level: 


(c) to enable primary-school teachers to upgrade them- 


selves either from T4 level to T3 or from T3 level to 
T2; and 


(d) to ensure that adequate alternative. educational 
opportunities are available and to prevent a drain 
of funds to foreign correspondence colleges. 


The Broadcasting Unit supplements the functions of 
the Correspondence College by providing radio pro- 
grammes. In addition, the unit provides a tape service 
whereby schools send blank tapes to the unit on which 
it records specially requested material. 

The Malawi Correspondence College and Broad- 
casting Unit offers the following courses: (a) a primary- 
school leaving certificate course; (b) nine Junior 
Certificate courses; (c) seven Malawi Certificate of 
Education courses; and (d) a teacher-upgrading course 
(T4 to 13 and T3 to 72). 

A most important development in correspondence 
education is the setting up of Malawi Correspondence 
College centres and night schools. These started as 
Study groups which met under the guidance of teachers. 
They have developed into schools with their own or 
shared facilities and a permanent staff of 1 teacher per 
40 pupils. The local community usually provides the 
classrooms, hostels, and teachers’ accommodation on a 
self-help basis while the college provides teachers and 
teaching/learning materials, including a radio. 

Special education in Malawi is seen as a first stage in 
preparing the handicapped to lead an independent and 
satisfactory life in the community. The other stages are 
vocational training, settlement, and aftercare. These 
three later stages are the concern of many government 
departments, statutory organizations, and private 
organizations, both within and outside the country. 
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There are well-developed programmes for the blind 
and the deaf. There are no special programmes for 
retarded children. In order to encourage parents to 
send their handicapped children to school, no fees are 
payable for such children and their transport costs to 
school are covered by the government. . 

Itis not possible to use the resource type of education 
for the deaf because the deaf require sophisticated and 
expensive equipment which cannot be provided all over 
the country. Therefore, education for the deaf is pro- 
vided at an integrated centre which consists of a 
preschool, a primary school for deaf children, a training 
school for teachers of the deaf, and an audiology testing 
centre. 

Teacher training for the deaf and the blind is carried 
out in Malawi at Montfort College and is open to other 
African countries. Recruitment is from among already 
serving primary-school teachers. Training is given by 
means of a supplementary two-year course which 
includes block periods of teaching practice at the nearby 
special schools. 


4. Teacher Education 


The Ministry of Education and Culture prescribes the 
Syllabus and guidelines on period allocation for teachers’ 
courses. The courses consist of both academic and peda- 
gogical subjects. Classroom subjects are complemented 
by teaching practice. At different times during the 
course, students participate in peer teaching and micro- 
teaching. The student first teaches primary-school chil- 
dren at the adjacent demonstration primary school 
under the supervision of an experienced teacher, Later, 
the trainee teaches for a stretch of six weeks at a primary 
school in a scheme called block teaching. 

The lecturers in the teachers’ colleges are of three 
types: graduate teacher educators, who head most 
of the departments, and diplomate and nondiplomate 
tutors. 

Primary-school teachers are mainly of two grades, 
T2 and 13. T2 teachers hold a Malawi Certificate of 
Education (four years of secondary education) plus a 
two-year Teachers' Certificate, while T3 teachers hold 
the Junior Certificate (two years of secondary 
education) plus a two-year Teachers' Certificate. There 
are a few T4 teachers (primary education plus Teachers’ 
Certificate), but these are being phased out by normal 
attrition and by upgrading to T3 level through inservice 
training. A T] grade exists but this is a promotional 
grade reserved for headmasters and headmistresses. 
Since there is a shortage of qualified teachers, recourse 
has been made to unqualified teachers. Most of the 
unqualified teachers have attempted the Junior Cer- 
tificate Examination and are given short concentrated 
courses in teaching methodology. 

Secondary-school teachers are trained at the School 
of Education. The school awards three types of 
professional qualifications: Diploma in Education, 
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Bachelor of Education, and the University Certificate 
in Education. Students enter as degree or diploma stu- 
dents and follow the course for a general degree in 
education. Students following the diploma course con- 
tinue for a third year, taking courses in education an 
subject methodology, with a period of teaching practice 
in schools. Students selected for the Bachelor of Edu- 
cation course continue with third- and Fanfics 
general-degree courses in their teaching subjects ees 
in education. During the fifth year they take Li 
methodology and education and have a period of teach- 
ing practice. s is 
The University Certificate in Education course n 
intended for graduates without a teaching qualificatio 
who wish to become teachers. The graduates do y 
introductory three-week course before teaching de 
secondary school for one year. Then, they spend ud 
of full-time study at the School of Education in su 1 3 
methodology and education and also have a perio 
teaching practice. g 1 
Teachers of technical subjects are trained pes 
locally or at overseas polytechnics. Primary-schoo ante 
nical teachers and secondary-school technical hoot 
are trained locally while teachers for technical sc 
are trained mostly in the United Kingdom. 
In Malawi, inservice teacher education is Org clude 
and carried out by a number of agencies which um o 
the Malawi Institute of Education, the Univers! n 
Malawi, the Malawi Correspondence College with 
Broadcasting Unit, and the ministry headquarters tant 
its regional and district officers. The most ed 
centre for inservice education is the Malawi Institu this 
Education whose facilities are specially built for 
function. lified 
The first type of inservice course is for und them 
primary-school teachers. This course aims to give d to 
basic professional training in teaching skills subject 
upgrade their background knowledge in specific “Course 
areas of the primary-school curriculum. Ew by the 
comprises a correspondence element provided "Y rri 
Malawi Correspondence College and Broadcast sti- 
and a residential five-week course at the pee at 
tute of Education, followed by a follow-up works imary 
district level after six months of teaching In P train- 
schools. The unqualified teachers complete their dergo 
ing at regular teachers’ colleges where they raining 
two years of residential training before O 
registration. i * 
The second type of inservice course is for pie 
School teachers who wish to be upgraded either ^ the 
T4 to T3 or T3 to 12. The training aims to ins. The 
quality of the teaching force in primary schoo e sup" 
first phase of the course is by correspondent se is 
plemented by radio programmes. The secon fitute g 
a five-week residential course at the Malawi Instit? si- 
Education during the long school holidays- 
dential phase includes education courses but subject 
is laid on critical assessment of the primary ^» cos, 
syllabi. The last phase consists of teaching in 5 
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where newly acquired skills are put into practice. The 
district inspector of schools makes the final assessment 
leading to the upgrading of the teacher, which is con- 
firmed by the issuing by the Registrar of Teachers of a 
new Authority-to-Teach Certificate. 

Upgrading courses for secondary-school teachers are 
undertaken at the University of Malawi where teachers 
spend a year or two of residential study. In all cases, 
the courses consist of subject methodology, education, 
and teaching practice. Unqualified graduate teachers 
obtain a University Certificate of Education (UCE); 
diploma teachers can become graduate teachers by 
Working for the two-year Bachelor of Education 
degree. 

The last type of inservice course is a short course 
Organized by the ministry headquarters or regional or 
district offices. These courses emphasize the devel- 


opment of skills and an understanding of how the school 
system works. 
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Malaysia 
A. A. Aziz and H. Ahmad 


Malaysia Occupies two distinct geographical areas: Pen- 
Insular Malaysia, comprising the Malay Peninsula to the 
South of the Isthmus of Kra, and East Malaysia (the 
States of Sabah and Sarawak), consisting of the north 
and western regions of the island of Borneo. Both parts 
are separated by about 644 kilometers (400 miles) of 
the South China Sea. The total land area of Malaysia is 
about 336,700 square kilometers (130,000 square miles), 
9f which Peninsular Malaysia occupies 134,680 square 
ilometers (52,000 square miles) and East Malaysia 
2,020 square kilometers (78,000 square miles). 
Western influence came with the capture of Malacca 
by the Portuguese in 1511 and later by the Dutch in 
2. Britain’s connection with Peninsular Malaysia 
“gan with the establishment of trading settlements in 
Penang in 1786, Singapore in 1819, and Malacca in 
1824, British influence and authority over North Borneo 
Sabah and Sarawak) were established almost con- 
Currently with British expansion in the Malay Peninsula. 
n 1955, Malaya achieved self-government, gaining 
dependence in 1957 and adopting a system of con- 


stitutional monarchy with a popularly elected govern- 
ment. The Federation of Malaysia, with Sabah and 
Sarawak, was formed in 1963. The expansion of the tin 
industry brought in a large number of Chinese, and the 
growth of the rubber industry resulted in an influx of 
Indian immigrants. These events gave rise to the existing 
plural society comprising the three major ethnic 
groups—Malays, Chinese, and Indians. 

The population of Malaysia in 1980 was estimated at 
14-3 million with a yearly increase of 2-8 percent. The 
population by age group over the period 1970-80 is 
shown in Table 1. 

Agriculture remains a major Occupation and accounts 
for the highest percentage of the labor force. The util- 
ization of human resources is shown in Table 2. 

Malaysia is now an elective constitutional monarchy. 
The federal government has authority over external 
affairs, defense, internal security, justice (except Islamic 
and native law), federal citizenship, finance, commerce, 


industry, communications, education, and other related 
matters. 


Table 1 
Population by age group 1970-80* 
1970 1975 1980 

— BN ái RR 

Age group thousands % thousands 9t thousands % 

0-14 4,792.4 44.5 5,230.0 42.0 5,632.2 39.5 

15-64 5,631.4 52.2 6,776.0 54.4 8,103.9 56.8 

65+ 353.1 3.3 443.9 3.6 525.1 37 

Total 10.776.9 100.0 12.449.9 100.0 14.261.2 100.0 


a Source: adapted from Malaysia. Government of 1981 p. 80 
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Educational planning is undertaken at two levels. At 
the national level, it forms part of the overall economic 
planning conducted by the National Development Plan- 
ning Committee, which operates through the Economic 
Planning Unit attached to the Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment. At the ministry level, planning is coordinated by 
the Educational Planning and Research Division. Plans 
are submitted to the Educational Planning Committee 
for consideration and policy decisions. This committee 
is a high-level decision-making body chaired by the 
minister of education, and its functions are mainly to 
consider and, if necessary, to approve educational 
development plans and annual budgets. 

The administrative unit at the state level is headed by 
a director of education assisted by a deputy and a 
core of professional officers. The administrative unit 
at divisional level is a distinct feature of educational 
organization in Sabah and Sarawak. Geographically, 
each state is relatively large and is divided into several 
administrative regions or divisions. The divisional edu- 
cation officer heads the divisional office with the assist- 
ance of several professional officers. At the school level, 
the headteacher or principal is the administrative head, 
assisted by a senior assistant, teachers, and non- 
professional staff. 

School supervision is carried out by the federal inspec- 
torate of schools through a regular program of school 
visits which are of three types: an ordinary school visit, 
a full inspection, and a block inspection. In addition to 
school visits, the federal inspectorate also organizes 


courses for teachers on strategies for classroom 
teaching. 


4. Teacher Education 


Teachers for primary, lower-secondary, and vocational 
schools are trained by the Teacher Training Division 
of the Ministry of Education, and those for upper- 
secondary schools by the universities. 

In 1973, the Teacher Training Division launched the 
Integrated Teacher Training Program for teachers in 
Peninsular Malaysia. In the first year, all trainees 
undergo a common course on intermediate childhood 
education. In the second year, they follow one of two 
courses: (a) early childhood education (ECE), which 
includes exposure to preschool education; or (b) early 
adolescent education (EAE), which includes courses on 
the curriculum for forms 2 and 3. This program produces 
two groups of teachers: Group A to teach from standard 
1 through form 1, and Group B to teach from standard 
4 through form 3. 

The Ministry of Education conducts inservice courses 
for teachers for all levels of the school system. The 
courses are conducted by such divisions as the Teacher 
Training Division, Curriculum Development Center, 
and the Schools Division. In 1979, the Ministry of 
Education Staff Training Institute (MESTI) was estab- 
lished specifically to streamline further inservice training 
for all levels of staff in the teaching profession. 
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5. Curriculum Development 


Prior to January 1973, curriculum development was 
coordinated by the curriculum section of the, Edu- 
cational Planning and Research Division of the Mins 
of Education. Curriculum development was p 
based, consisting mainly of the preparation of ved 
syllabi, the development of teachers’ guides and teac in 
retraining programs, and the supervision of ere 
production either by the Dewan Bahasa dan Pi 
(the Language and Literary Agency, a statutory bady 
of the ministry) or by authors in the private sector. as 
The Curriculum Development Center, wine Ty 
established in 1973, was assigned with the respons! pr 
of helping to raise the standard of education On or- 
basis of national aspirations. The center plays nm 
tant role in the development of a national curricu P : 
It continuously evaluates schools’ curricula, deve T 
curriculum-related modules, and disseminates curric 
by retraining primary- and secondary-schoo 
through inservice courses. - f Edu- 
The Cabinet Committee Report (Ministry © inno- 
cation 1979) recommended two major curriculum 
vations within the school system: (a) a review basic 
primary-school curriculum with a focus On up the 
subjects; and (b) a general education program 
secondary level. i 
The new primary-school curriculum. oe 
implemented in phases. In 1982, 302 primary c. the 
began the program in standard 1, and EN schools. 
program was implemented in standard | in 27 | 
By 1988, all primary schools, at all grades. are zi 
to use the curriculum. 


l teachers 


6. Educational Research 


à the 
All research relating to education is coordinated eae 
Educational Planning and Research DUE Planning 
the Ministry of Education. The Education@ ts which 
and Research Division itself conducts proje* decision 
form the basis for defining issues an 
making by the highest policy body, the 
Planning Committee. Educational research acth, 
Malaysia can be divided into four broad groups: 
the Ministry, s 
licy for, 
es O 


ducationa 
tivities 1" 


(a) Studies conducted by agencies of 
Education to form the basis for broad PO 
mulations and plans for action. Two nerit 2 
such agencies are the Educational Planm policy 
Research Division, dealing with gener? riculu™ 
issues and research problems, and the CE pr Ji 
Development Center, which tackles spe national 
lem areas and issues arising from the 
curriculum. 


" rna 
(b) Studies performed by researchers deem Nation? 
tional agencies such as uwicEF. Unite co. the 
Development Programme (UNDP); gon and 
Regional Center for Educational Innovatio ‘the 
Technology, Southeast Asia (INNOTECH): 
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Van Leer Foundation, working in collaboration 
with locally recruited educational researchers 
appointed by the Ministry of Education. Such 
studies include the Dropout Study (1973), Project 
DELSILIFE (Development of a Coordinated Edu- 
cational Intervention System for Improving the 
Quality of Life of the Rural Poor through Self- 
reliance), and the Compensatory Education 


Project. 


(c) Projects conducted by faculty members from Malay- 
sian universities either in collaboration | with 
research personnel from various other agencies of 
the ministry, or in pursuance of their professional 
academic interests. 


(d) Investigations conducted by private Estee. n 
either foreigners or locals, and especially by Ls u- 
ate or undergraduate students, in pursuance of their 
respective degrees. 


7. Major Problems 


Education in Malaysia is often considered as a primary 
instrument in promoting individual and social change. 
ithin the context of this function, it has become a 
Crucial variable in the attainment of national devel- 
Opment objectives. The national educational ales 
guided by the objectives of the Razak Report (1956), the 
Teport of the Education Review Committee (Malaysia, 
Overnment of 1960), and the report of the me 
ommittee on Education (Ministry of Education )). 
thus plays a major, multipurpose role in the economic; 
Social, and political development of the country, 
Verse weights are assigned to these ends in : via 
Cession of five-year national development m, 
alaysia, and education has claimed a relative y large 
Share of the nation’s resources. It is anticipate that " 
wine development plans the allocation for educatio 
1il remain high. ee " 
se overriding objets of adnet hand 
ation. x E mly believe 1 
EON. sp aare common curriculum eae 
the foundations of a united and harmonious nation - 
* laid. Education is also regarded as an A goce 
Means to achieve the twin objectives of the e ee 
Omic Policy, namely: (a) the eradication fo} ba diem 
Y raising income levels and increasing employ 


Opportunities of all Malaysians irrespective of race; 


and (b) the acceleration of the process of restructuring 
Malaysian society to correct economic imbalances so as 
to reduce and eventually to eliminate the identification 
of race with economic function. In this respect, the 
school system is expected to play a complementary role 
in personnel-planning programs. The various streams 
(arts, science, technical, and vocational) in upper-sec- 
ondary schools are directly related to the country's 
personnel requirements. 

The need for rapid expansion of educational facilities 
to meet the increasing school population has gradually 
eased. Increasing attention is being paid to the con- 
solidation of the educational system and curriculum 
improvement with priority emphasis laid on the 
improvement of the quality of education, the reduction 
of wastage, and the increased effectiveness of education 
for nation building. 

Recommendations of the Cabinet Committee Report 
on Education in 1979 included: removing inequalities in 
participation in education; upgrading teaching-learning 
conditions through the medium of Bahasa Malaysia; 
improving opportunities for educational attainment 
among youths from disadvantaged groups; revitalizing 
the curriculum for the development of stronger spiritual, 
moral, and ethical qualities of citizenship among school 
children; balancing the academic, technical, and 
vocational streams; and streamlining the management 
of the educational system. 
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s is an island nation in the 
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l Cu eee vein lago is about 483 kilometres 
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consists of 1,186 islands grouped into 19 administrative 
atolls. The islands, whose total land mass is 298 square 
kilometres (115 square miles), is spread over an area of 
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Table 2 
Occupational distribution of personnel 1980* 
Thousands % 

Professional and technical 278.3 5.5 
Administration and managerial 62.2 1:2 
Clerical 271.7 5.4 
Wholesale and retail 481.9 9.5 
Services 447.6 8.8 
Agriculture 1,979.0 38.8 
Manufacturing 1,566.8 30.8 
Total 5,093.5 100.0 


a Source: adapted from Malaysia, Government of 1981 p. 98 


Education in the prewar and pre-independence 
period developed along racial and ethnic lines. There 
were four kinds of school, using English, Malay, 
Chinese, and Tamil as the media of instruction. The 
years following the Second World War were periods of 
reconstruction toward the development of a unified 
system of education. In the present system of education, 
the stated objective is to bring together children of all 
races within a national educational system in which 


the national language (Bahasa Malaysia) is the main 
medium of instruction. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Education 


Effort 


Formal education in Malaysia begins at age 6 in the 
primary schools and has a 6 - 3 - 2 42 system of pri- 
mary, secondary (lower and upper), and postsecondary 
education (Fig. 1). 

At the primary level, there are three media of instruc- 
tion: Bahasa Malaysia, Chinese, and Tamil. In all 
schools, and at all levels, English is taught as a com- 
pulsory second language. Promotion at the primary and 
lower-secondary levels is automatic. In 1980, 2,006,748 
children attended primary schools, more than 93 percent 
of the population cohort between the ages of 6 and 11 
(Fig. 2). It is expected that about 90 percent of the 
cohort will progress from standard 6 of primary to form 
1 of lower-secondary education. 

All primary schools, irrespective of the medium of 
instruction, use a common syllabus to ensure that all 
pupils follow a course whose content reflects a Malay- 
sian outlook. Each school conducts its own evaluation 
of pupils. Tests are administered regularly, whether 
weekly, monthly, or at term end. In addition, cen- 
tralized assessments are conducted yearly for all pupils 
in standard 5. This national assessment is used to deter- 
mine the level of pupil achievement and the remedial 
activities required before the pupils enter secondary 
schools. 

At the lower-secondary level (forms 1-3), pupils 
undergo automatic promotion through the three levels. 
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Thus, a child has a minimum schooling of nine years. 
Pupils in standard 6 in the Chinese- or Tamil-medium 
schools have an additional year in the “remove ga 
before proceeding to form 1 of lower-secondary cian 
In the remove class, pupils are expected to D ui 
proficiency in Bahasa Malaysia. In 1980, a total 
809,663 children ranging from age 12 to age 14 follow 
lower-secondary education. ive 
The lower-secondary level offers a comprehensis 
type of education. In addition to academic oa jae 
studies of a prevocational nature such as industrial sal 
home science, agricultural science, and | pen at 
studies are included. All pupils are required to ta an 
least one of the prevocational subjects, the main va 
being to expose them to some practical studies. ves A 
end of form 3, pupils sit for the Lower Certifica this 
Education examination. On the basis of results In the 
examination, pupils are selected to proceed o 
upper-secondary level and are channeled into Và al. 
streams, such as science, arts, technical, and varaton i 
At the upper-secondary level (forms 4-5), og an 
consists of academic (arts or science), technica’, ils 
vocational streams. In 1980, the total number pu 
in the upper-secondary level was 248,804. Att aedi 
of the second year, pupils in the academic and ducation 
streams sit for the Malaysian Certificate of Edu 
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Structure of formal education? 


à Source: Malaysia, Government of 1980 p. 19 
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a Source: Malaysia, Government of 1980 p. 20 


or Sijil Pelajaran Malaysia examination (in English and 
Bahasa Malaysia respectively), and pupils in the 
Vocational stream sit for the Malaysian Vocational Cer- 
tificate of Education. These examinations provide entry 
qualifications for posts in the public and private sectors. 
The tests are also utilized as a basis for selection into 
the postsecondary level (form 6) or for entry to the 
Various courses at the tertiary level. 

At the preuniversity level (form 6—lower and upper), 
education is streamed into science and arts. Pupils are 
Selected on the basis of their performance in the Malay- 
sian Certificate of Education or Sijil Pelajaran Malaysia 
examinations. In 1980, the enrollment was 27,062. At 
the end of the second year, the students sit for the 
Higher School Certificate or Sijil Tinggi Persekolahan 
in English or Bahasa Malaysia respectively. The results 
in this examination determine student entrance into 
local as well as accredited foreign universities and 
Colleges, It is also a qualification for appointment to 
Certain jobs in the government and the private sector. 

All out-of-school training programs are run inde- 
Pendently of the formal school system. However, the 
Curricula of all such programs complement the 
Vocational and technical subjects offered in the schools. 


The agencies responsible for out-of-school training pro- 
grams include the Board of National Unity of the Prime 
Ministers Department, the Agriculture and Com- 
munity Development Division, the Veterinary and Fish- 
eries Department of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Rural Development, the Manpower Department of the 
Ministry of Culture, Youth, and Sports, the Ministry of 
Welfare Services, the Department of Prisons of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, and the Department of 
Broadcasting and Information of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. The programs they provide are mainly con- 
cerned with development of technical skills—either on 
the job or in preparation for employment. Links are 
maintained with the Ministry of Education through the 
participation of officers and teachers brought in from 
time to time to assist in the preparation of the curriculum 
and to conduct specific portions of the training program. 

In an effort to provide maximum opportunities for 
the rural population, the Malay and Rural Development 
Agency (MARA) and the Community Development Div- 
ision of the Ministry of Agriculture have developed 
training programs geared mainly towards rural youths. 


2. Finance 


Education is free at the primary level, but students pay 
a tuition fee in those secondary schools which were 
previously English-medium schools. Schools are 
allowed to collect fees for miscellaneous expenditure 
such as library and sports activities. In addition, the 
government gives assistance, in the form of money for 
recurrent expenditure, to purchase necessary materials 
for such subjects as science, arts, and home science. 
The amount is based on the number of pupils enrolled 
in the school. 

The cost of education, both capital and recurrent, is 
financed mainly from public revenue. The development 
expenditure in education during the second Malaysia 
plan period (1971-75) was us$658.64 million. For the 
third Malaysia plan (1976-80), vs$1,308.14 million was 
allocated for development expenditure. The amount set 
in the fourth Malaysia plan (1981-85) was Us$2,243.89 
million (Malaysia, Government of 1980 p. 408). 

The per pupil expenditures for the different levels of 
education are: primary US$240, secondary US$345, and 
technical-vocational Us$950. 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 
Operation 


The national system of education in Malaysia is centrally 
based with the administrative machinery organized on 
four hierarchical levels: federal (central), state, division 
or district, and school. 

At the federal level, the Ministry of Education is 
responsible for educational policies, drawing up plans 
for implementation, and running the overall admin- 
istrative machinery of the entire system. 
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100,000 square kilometres (38,610 square miles). The 
Maldive Islands have enjoyed self-rule for most of the 
country’s known history. In 1887, the Government of 
the Maldive Islands opted for the status of a protectorate 
under the British Government. The country gained full 
political independence in 1965. Since then, it has taken 
major strides in social and economic development, but 
in spite of such efforts the country has remained one of 
the economically poorest countries in the less developed 
countries (LDC) group. 

Maldives is among the 20 poorest countries in the 
world in terms of gross national product per capita. It 
is also among the poorest of the islands developing 
countries (IDCs) which the United Nations first identi- 
fied in 1974 as being in need of special assistance. 
Maldives faces many constraints similar to those facing 
other small and remote island nations. It has few 
national resources, no known minerals, a relatively 
small domestic market, and an extremely small area of 
cultivable land. Today, the major economic activities 
are fishing, tourism, and international shipping. 

The population of Maldives (estimated to be 153,000 
in 1980) is expected to increase to some 248,000 people 
by the year 2000. The present population is spread over 
202 islands, but almost one-third of the population is in 
the capital island Male’ which covers only 3 square 
kilometres (1.16 square miles). The population speaks 
one national language, Dhivehi, although there are 
regional differences in dialect. The ethnic composition 
of the population is a well-represented mix of Indian, 
African, Arab, and Malay Polynesian stock and the 
country claims a 100 percent Moslem Sunnite popu- 
lation. As a result, the country is fortunate in having 
a relatively homogeneous population. 


1. General Structure of the Educational Effort 


The general educational effort is characterized by a dual 
system: the Dhivehi-medium “traditional” schools and 
English-medium “modern” schools. Most of the tra- 
ditional schools are thinly spread out across the country 
in all atolls. They comprise many types of small school. 
One type is the community-based small school called 
makthab where children of both sexes learn to read the 
Koran, read and write Dhivehi and Arabic Scripts, and 
to do simple arithmetic. Children aged from 3 to 7 
attend these schools. In addition to the makthabs, there 
are Dhivehi-medium primary schools called madhra- 
saas. Here the children are taught a broader education. 
These schools have additional subjects like general 
knowledge, moral studies, and physical education. 
Children who attend madhrasaas range from 4 to 19 
years in age. Promotion and grading is normally based 
on mastery of knowledge rather than age. Teachers 
in these schools are mostly untrained and part-time. 
A completely informal family-based learning system 
exists in Maldives. Most parents assume the duty of 
instructing young children to read the Koran and read 
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and write Dhivehi, Arabic, and the numerals. This duty 
is most often performed by mothers. If the parents are 
unable to do it, however, then the children are either 
sent to an edhuruge (house of the teacher), or an eamm 
be (man-teacher) or edhuru-dhaitha (woman-teacher) 
is brought to the home. This system of fartily- bass 
learning together with the makthabs are Lesen y 
responsible for the high rate of literacy (82 poni 

The “modern” school system was introduced in e 
English-medium preprimary, primary. and secon E 
schools exist in Male’ and serve a small elite sid 
They are geared to the University of London Gene 
Certificate of Education (GCE) Ordinary- and ed 
vanced-level examinations. Students who ps is 
examinations go abroad for higher education. The 
no university in the country. jä 

The English-medium schools in Male’ conS'S is an 
preschool and two full-cycle (grades 1-10) aia sup- 
the Science Education Centre. These are all r ud 
ported by the government. In addition there ist afe o 
run Vocational Training Centre and the Ine in- 
Islamic Studies. All these schools come under t 
istry of Education. 

The Educational Development Centre u 
istry of Education is setting up Atoll 
Education Centres—one in each of the 19 hools— 
atoll will soon have at least three state-run ‘aditional 
an Atoll (Community) Education Centre. 4 i 
atoll school, and an elementary sc ch 
Japanese assistance). The function of these 5 y du- 
the atolls is mainly to develop a modern 
cation in the Dhivehi medium. ished in 1975 

The Vocational Training Centre establis! el engine 
offers courses in refrigeration, electricity. aps ery. The 
repair and maintenance, welding, and mach aog due 
centre is in need of further expansion and réhanization 
to changes in the economy which include manufacturing 
of the fishing industry, establishment of man 
industries, and growth of the tourist indien y knowl 

In addition to the above, transfer of skills : appre"; 
edge takes place through on-the-job tren. dio and 
ticeships, evening classes, and instruction P a i 
television. Of the programmes broadcast On ducation? 
Voice of Maldives, almost 12 percent are € 
programmes. 


t of one 


nder the Min? 
(Community) 
atolls. Each 


aminations 
up t° 


2. Curriculum Development and Ex 


The English-medium stream in Male’ was Seance 
prepare students for the GCE Ordinary- and n Du 
level examinations of the University of Londo for the 
students who come out of this stream sit pn inter” 
London Chamber of Commerce elementary" P ricul 
mediate-level examinations. As a result, the CU above 
of this stream is geared exclusively towards 
examinations. ; janua: 

The Ministry of Education announced 1" ^ ig all 
1980, a Dhivehi-medium curriculum for US", 5, In 
schools. It consists of nine subjects for grade? 
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order to implement this curriculum, the Educational 
Development Centre has produced trial materials for 
the first two grades in five of those subjects, but difficulty 
in finding full-time curriculum developers and textbook 
writers continues to be a nagging problem. The trial 
materials are being used in the pilot Atoll (Community) 
Education Centres and in the state-run atoll schools. 


3. Supply of Personnel 


Until recently, the country had no institutions of learn- 
ing above the secondary level. As a result, anyone 
requiring education beyond the secondary level had to 
be sent abroad to foreign universities and institutions. 
In 1981 the country had a total of only 56 university 
graduates. Due to this chronic shortage of trained per- 
sonnel, educational development is severely hampered. 

Maldives relies heavily on expatriate teachers for its 
English-medium education in Male’. The expenses of 
these teachers constitute a very high percentage of the 
total budget of the Ministry of Education. As a result, 
some effort is being made to train teachers in Maldives 
to replace the expatriates. Initially, this effort consists 
of training primary teachers in English. The Educational 
Development Centre has been conducting a preservice 
primary-teacher training course in English since 1980 
but has been more successful in the training of Dhivehi- 
medium teachers for the atolls. The latter training pro- 
gramme includes inservice courses periodically offered 
both in Male’ and in the atolls. 

Maldives will continue to rely on foreign educational 
institutions to train its educational personnel for many 
years to come. Until now, such training has been 
financed mainly through fellowships offered to the 
government by other countries and by international 
agencies. 


4. Finance 


There are four different sources for financing education 
in Maldives. Firstly, the budget of the central govern- 
Ment is the main source of financing education in the 
country. The 1982 share of the government's total 
budget for education is estimated to be more than 14 
percent. This amount is the budget made available to 
the Ministry of Education. In addition to this, the 
Ministries of Health, Home Affairs, and Provincial 
Affairs also carry out other formal training programmes. 

Secondly, voluntary contributions from the island 
community represent a considerable input into school- 
ing in the atolls. The community contributions come 
both in kind and in cash. Different islands have different 
schemes for generating this assistance. Many islands 
have People's Accounts which receive regular income. 
Others have ad hoc arrangements for fund raising which 
are implemented when the need arises. The com- 
munities participate in the construction of schools by 
Providing local building materials, labour, and other 
Voluntary contributions in varying amounts. 


Thirdly, many private schools levy fees. School fees 
in 1982 ranged from Rf.1.00 per student in the atolls to 
Rf.25.00 per student in Male’. 

Fourthly, bilateral and multilateral sources contribute 
towards some capital and recurrent costs in education. 


5. Major Problems 


Expansion of the educational system to reach all 
students of school age will continue to be the major 
issue facing educators in the Maldives in the 1980s and 
1990s. However, cooperative efforts on the part of 
the government and island communities could make 
universal primary education a reality before the end of 
the century. 

The peculiar geographical conditions of the island 
communities prohibit primary-age children from com- 
muting to other islands for schooling. Educationalists 
face the unique challenge of having to develop edu- 
cational services relevant to the real-life situations of 
each of the 202 separate island communities. 

It would be possible to concentrate higher levels of 
education—secondary, upper-secondary, and special- 
ized vocational courses—on particular islands. Together 
with this, it may also be possible to expand the functions 
of the Atoll Education Centres to include secondary 
education and vocational technical education. Older 
pupils from other islands can then be encouraged to 
reside on the islands having Atoll Education Centres, 
but this will require the establishment of boarding facili- 
ties annexed to the centres. 

The education of adults and out-of-school youths 
will have to be provided for through more innovative 
methods. At present Maldives has a high literacy rate 
(82 percent) and a very low enrolment rate (24 percent). 
It requires functional, nonformal programmes relevant 
to work opportunities. Most of the women and children 
stay on the islands while the men go fishing, staying out 
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Structure of the "modern" school system 
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all day long. Nonformal educational programmes should 
take this situation into account. 

Qualitative improvement in educational programmes 
is another area of concern which the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has to face. The evaluation and revision of all 
on-going programmes as well as new programmes will 
be hampered mainly due to the lack of trained person- 
nel. Numerous innovative educational programmes are 
under way which need systematic evaluation and 
revision. 

Lack of trained personnel is a crucial factor limiting 
further development. Only a few people in the edu- 
cational system have the required skills in planning, 
curriculum development, teacher education, formal 
and nonformal education, vocational and technical 
education, and other high-priority fields. This critical 


shortage must be overcome if the present programmes 
are to be expanded or improved in quality. — aH 

Most if not all training in higher level skills bes 
have to be acquired in other countries before sufficien 
personnel exist for a national capacity for such MEE 
to be developed. This will require an increased le i 
of technical assistance from bilateral and multilatera 
sources. 
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The Republic of Mali is a landlocked country located 
in the western part of the African continent. It is a 
former French colony that attained political inde- 
pendence in 1960, after the breakdown of a federation 
with neighboring Senegal. Its first government was 
socialist oriented. It was overthrown in 1968 by a mili- 
tary coup. 

With its 1,204,000 square kilometers (464,864 square 
miles), the Republic of Mali is one of the largest 
countries in Africa. Like other Sahelian countries, it 
has been drastically affected by persistent drought 
throughout the 1970s. It is devoid of natural resources 
and access to most of the cities located in its Saharian 
and Sahelian areas is difficult; in the rainy season, cities 
located in the central delta of the Niger River are 
also difficult to reach. Such geographical features make 
communication difficult between the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and schools and they explain in part the decision 
made in 1981 by the government to create regional 
offices of education. 

The 1976 population census estimated the Malian 
population at 6,308,000 citizens with a population con- 
centration of less than six people per square kilometer. 
Population is unequally distributed between regions and 
the population density in the Saharian area is less than 
one person per square kilometer. This makes it difficult 
for the Ministry of Education to implement schooling 
and many villages lack schools. Most of the educational 
effort has gone into developing schooling in the most 
inhabited areas. One consequence is that children in 
villages sometimes have to go up to 15 kilometers to get 
to the nearest school; the only way these children can 
get to school is on foot. It is no wonder that such 
children are not motivated to attend school, and that 
access to school is unequal in urban and rural areas. 
Over 83 percent of the population live in rural areas 
and the annual population growth rate is 2.6 percent. 
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The Ministry of Education has continuously tO ee 
additional efforts to maintain a constant ra 
schooling. ; 

There are at least 15 ethnic groups in 
most important are Bamana, Peulh, Minianka, its own 
Dogon, and Sonrhai. Each ethnic group has His lan- 
language. The government has sought to solve dium 0 
guage problem by adopting French as the me How- 
instruction in schools and as the official language. lan- 
ever, efforts are being made to develop nation enta 
guages as media of instruction and an exper akini 
project using Bamana in schools in Bamana-sPe 
areas is under way. ed 

Occupational E uim have significantly pet 
from the colonial period to the present day is still 
colonial philosophy of producing clerical wake of its 
strong. Education has followed this path and r same 
main trends is to produce clerical workers. At t pitalist 
time the social infrastructure of production 1$ CaP efor 
oriented and more and more people are unable t? of the 
the cost of education. In terms of the structur > most 
economy, the primary sector (agriculture) 15 at an 
important employing 93 percent of the populat! duct 
providing 45 percent of the gross national u 
(GNP). The secondary sector (manufacturing in f 
is in its infant stage employing less than 3 percen 
population. The tertiary sector (service) employ’ 
4.5 percent of the population. Such an econom! at 
ture led the Ministry of Education to develop “rural 
national level an educational feature calle 
ization” at the beginning of the 1980s. 
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1. Goals of the Education System li 


a r in Ma 
It is impossible to speak of goals of education ™ ated 
without referring to the 1962 Reform. This refor 

five main goals for education: 


Mali 


(a) to provide mass education of high quality: 
(b) to decolonize people’s mentality; 


(c) to provide education able to maintain equivalency 
with education provided in other modern countries; 


(d) to promote not only African and Malian values but 
also universal values; 


(e) to promote an education system able to provide, in 
a very short time, all the cadres needed in the 
production process. 


Officially, school was compulsory for all children aged 
6 to 8 years and, initially, school attendance did not 
entail additional costs for the parents. But the situation 
has changed and even at an official level an executive 
order in 1981 stated that this compulsory education was 
only compulsory within state budget limits. 


2. General Structure and Size of Education Effort 


2.1 Formal Education System 

In Mali, there is basic education, secondary education, 
and higher education. Besides these types of education, 
there are other institutions in charge of education 
development. ! 

Basic education is the first phase in the sequence of 
the education system in Mali. It comprises nine grades 
Of education, is organized nationally, and is highly cen- 
tralized administratively. It is split into a first level of 
SIX years (6-7 to 12-13 years of age) and a second level 
Of three years (12-13 to 15-16 years of age). Its aims are 
to enable children to accomplish their responsibilities 

efined as economic and political responsibilities in the 
context of the state apparatus—and to allow the most 
able children to enter secondary education. . 
Since the early 1960s, enrollments 1n basic C 
ave increased as shown in Fig. 1. The provision o 
Schools increased from one school per 3,403 square 
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kilometers in 1960 to one school per 933.73 square 
kilometers in 1978. In that period, the increase in the 
number of schools was 375 percent. Although the enroll- 
ment rate increased 118 percent from 1969 to 1978, 
there are still severe problems. Only 20 percent of 
children of school age are in school. This is a serious 
problem as far as mass education is concerned. One 
reason for this is that almost 93 percent of the edu- 
cational budget goes on services. 

At the end of sixth grade children take an examination 
known as the Certificate of First Level Completion. The 
only objective of this exam is for children to gain access 
to the second level of basic education. From 1970 to 
1980, the average rate of success in the exam was less 
than 50 percent. Given that before the sixth grade there 
is a considerable dropout, it can be seen that this first 
level of education is attained by few children. 

The second level of basic education has developed 
significantly from 1960 to the present day. In 1960, 
there were only 73 classes in the second level of basic 
education. From 1960 to 1978, the number of classes 
increased to 428. The number of children enrolled 
increased from 4,987 to 52,051. At the end of the ninth 
grade, pupils take an exam called the Basic Education 
Diploma. The recognized role of this diploma is for 
children to enter secondary education—either to 
general-secondary, technical-secondary, professional- 
secondary, or teacher-training schools. From 1970 to 
1977, the average rate of success was 34 percent, rein- 
forcing the point made earlier, namely the selective 
character of basic education in Mali. Those who are 
unable to go further than basic education seek either to 
enter other training institutions outside the control of 
the Ministry of Education (such as the Ministry of 
Health and Social Welfare or the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture) or to enter employment in the private sector. 

All basic schools are state controlled, except for a 
few schools run by priests. However, for both types of 
school, the curricula, timetables, and teaching materials 
are the same and pupils in private schools take the same 
exams as those in public schools. 

Secondary education includes general-secondary 
schools, technical-secondary schools, professional- 
secondary schools, and teacher-training schools. 
General- and technical-secondary-school education 
both last three years after completion of basic education. 
In the 11th grade, a first exam known as the first part 
of the baccalauréat is taken. Those who succeed take 
the second part of the baccalauréat in 12th grade. The 
recognized objective of these exams is to gain access to 
higher education. From 1972 to 1977, there was more 
than a 55 percent increase in enrollment for general- 
and technical-secondary schools. Professional-second- 
ary-school education lasts two to four years; the goal is 
to train middle-level cadres. Some professional schools 
setanentrance examination which can be taken by those 
who are successful in the Basic Education Diploma. 
Despite this few attend the professional-secondary 
schools. 
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Higher education centers have been a major ue 
vation. Instead of creating a university, the Republic o 
Mali has opted for separate higher education centers, 
each one related to a particular sector of the economy. 
Each center offers euer a 

jority cater for the bachelor 
ae pn 2 graduate (doctoral) level. Betore 1960 
Such training was not available: 
j, Sev Agher education 
Mast dr the increase in enrollment was 605 
percent. Study can take from two 1o seven years after 
completion of the second 


20 percent of them are trained abroad. 


2.2 Nonformal Education 


The purpose of nonformal education is to ensure that 
adults in rural areas not only learn to read and write 
i ut also master new techniques of 


to larger rural projects. In 1978, 28.855 
were involved in nonformal education 


GNP. TI 


education is about US$55, i 
US$416, in technical-seco c 
teacher-training schools US$904, and in hi 
centers Us$].258. These unit Costs 
ively to 0.4, 3, 4.5, 6.5, and 9 perci 
national product, 
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ds are increasing and include contributions 
from studen 
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agencies. Contributions of student-parent hyeme e 
amount to more than 10 percent of the total sn ae 
budget. General, technical, and professional iain e 
Students used to receive financial aid (such as Supe a 
from the government. but the financial crisis is such t! = 
in 1980 this aid was cut off. All students in training 


: Ed ` ceive 
schools and higher training centers continue to recev 
financial aid. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


All teachers at the basic 
citizens. In 1978, t 
general pedagogical in 
completion of the 
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C. J. Farrugia 


The Maltese islands. located in the centre of the Medi- 
Verranean Sea, 90 kilometres (56 miles) south of Sicily 
and 290 kilometres (180 miles) north of the African 
mainland, enjoy a typically Mediterranean climate with 
hot, dry summers and mild winters. The three islands, 
Malta, Gozo, and Comino, cover an area of 316 square 
kilometres (122 square miles) and contain a population 
of 317,000 (1980). The current birth rate is 17 per 1,000 
and the death rate is 10 per 1,000. 

The strategic location of the islands, combined with 
the excellent harbour facilities, has strongly influenced 
both the history and economy of Malta. Virtually all 
dominant nations in the region since the Phoenicians 
have occupied the islands at different times, most 
recently the British. For centuries, Malta survived eco- 
nomically through its role as a fortress and by providing 
Services to one or other military establishment. Conse- 
quently, no major local economic initiatives emerged 
to supplement the service offered to the island's military 
9ccupiers and to earn nonmilitary foreign exchange. ` 

In the 1950s, the British government scaled down 
drastically its military expenditure, with the result that 
the islands were faced with the certain decline of their 
major source of employment and livelihood. The Mal- 
lese government embarked on an extensive programme 
Of economic diversification aimed at accelerating the 
Browth rate through new forms of economic activity, 
Such as the creation of an export-based industrial sector, 
a large-scale tourist industry, an emphasis on com- 
Mercial ship repairing, and transshipment. Malta 

came independent in 1964. 

The economy has grown rapidly with an increase in 

Per capita gross national product of 10 percent per 
annum in real terms between 1970 and 1980. The gen- 
€ral economic expansion and the redeployment of 
the islands’ limited national resources have been 
accompanied by improved living standards and 
heightened social expectations. Throughout the 1980s, 
the Malta dev elopment plan aims to continue with the 
national policy of operating à mixed economic structure, 
Where government lays down the broad economic-policy 
guidelines to regulate growth and with the state par- 
licipating directly in a number of economic sectors. 


l. Educational Background 

The first state school in Malta was established in 1397. 
However. until the mid-sixteenth century, regular 
Schooling was provided mainly by religious orders for 
those intending to join them. In 1572, Pope Clement 
Vim promulgated a papal bull authorizing the Jesuits 
to open a college for higher education in Valletta. 
In 1768, the college was taken over by the state and 


established as the University of Malta. 
In the late nineteenth century. the Maltese edu- 


cational authorities initiated serious attempts to eradi- 

cate mass illiteracy and lay the foundations tor universal 
education. Legislation fot compulsory attendance was 
enacted in 1924, while the Education Act (1946) made 
schooling between the ages of 6 and 14 compulsory. 
Secondary school for ail was introduced in 1970, and 
the compulsory school age was extended to 16 in 1974. 


2. Goals of Education 


The goals of educational policy have been outlined in a 
succession of five- and seven-year development plans 
which advocate radical educational reforms and stress 
the importance of education for human development. 
Education at the various levels is closely related to the 
needs of the economy and ensures that educational 
programmes are designed to serve the country’s process 
of economic development. The islands’ educational 
reforms are envisaged as: (a) establishing a closer 
relation between education and work; (b) serving more 
effectively the country’s personnel requirements; and 
(c) making the educational system, in particular the 
tertiary sector, fully accessible to all by reforming the 
traditional university enrolment pattern so as to permit 
greater equality of opportunity. 


3. General Structure of the Educational Effort 


The Maltese educational system is highly centralized 
with the Ministry of Education providing overall guid- 
ance and control. The Department of Education admin- 
isters the public educational sector; it employs teaching 
and supportive personnel, sets curricula, provides teach- 
ing materials, school buildings, and generally provides 
the organization for all formal and nonformal public 
education. The department technically has legislative 
jurisdiction over private (mostly church-run). fee-pay- 
ing schools, but in effect these regulate their own aca- 
demic and nonacademic affairs. The University of Malta 
is an autonomous academic institution working closely 
with all sectors of the economy. Figure 1 illustrates the 
student flow through the Maltese educational — 
The Department of Education provides formal e io 
cation in the following sectors (Malta, Department o 


Education 1983): 
(a) kindergarten (62 centres with 3,819 children); 


(b) primary (80 schools with 24,434 pupils); 
i ils who 

(c) secondary: (i) area secondary schools for pupi 
Penne ddr dee of primary schooling (30 schools 
with 14,216 pupils), (ii) junior lyceums for pupils 
ighly selective examinations at 


who enter through hi | ons 
the end of primary schooling (four schools with 


4,646 pupils), and (iii) new lyceums (two upper- 
commas schools with 1,117 students): 
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Figure 1 . 
Structure of the educational system 


(d) technical: (i) trade schools for pupils of Secondary- 
School age (14 schools with 3,796 students), offering 
craft-level courses, (ii) technical institutes for post- 
secondary-school students (three institutes. with 
1,703 full-time and part-time students), offering 
technician-level courses, (iii) specialized schools for 
electronics, secretarial studies, arts, and music and 
including the Art and Design Centre and the Nauti- 


cal School; 
(e) extended training (postsecondary specialized tech- 
nical training with periods of on-the-job training); 
(f) special education for pupils with physical, mental, 


or social handicaps; 


(g) evening courses in a variety of subjects; and 


(h) the International School of En 
summer courses in English lan 
students. 


Blish, which runs 
guage for foreign 


Other ministries offer educational provisions through 
the schools for nursing, agriculture, catering and hotel 
management, and building construction, as well as the 
Manoel Theatre Academy of Dramatic Arts. Some 83 
private schools offer a parallel system and cater for 
4,074 nursery, 9,071 primary, and 7,019 secondary- 
school pupils. 

The University of Malta offers undergraduate and 
Postgraduate courses in the faculties of education, 
engineering and architecture, dental surgery, law, man- 
agement studies, and medicine and surgery. In addition, 
most faculties run diploma-level courses and contribute 
to the extension studies programme of the university, 
In 1981, some 1,200 students, or 3.2 percent of the 18- 
25 age-group population were enrolled at the university. 

Preprimary, primary, and secondary schooling are 
provided through conventional methods, while state 
postsecondary and university education are offered in 
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Pupil-worker and student-worker schemes prs 
ively. These schemes aim to acquaint students wit 
the world of work, to relate academic work tO 
Practical situations on the job, to enable all students 
(regardless of their financial resources) to undertake 
further studies through salaried sponsorship, and Es 
provide workers with the Opportunity to return to co 
out losing their employment. T! is 
d in mid-1978, and as yet it i 


tion is catered for by both gre 
ernment bodies. Government S 
atal bodies, church organizations, 


Sige bodies, trade unions business concerns, 
po'ttical parties, cultural c] i assoc 

A ub thropic 
ations, and foreig 3 prian p 


C y in na 
attainment. Evid 
Courses and the 


was £569,755 from a total 
lion which included War-damago, 
ds. In 1981, M£13 million, or 9 

dget, was devoted to education. In 


Tecent years, capital ; reatly 
reduced with th p ee Das Deen g 


© completion of the school-building pro- 
gramme and government’s use of ex-British-services 
schools and equipment, 

The student Per capita expenditure has also been 
constantly on the increase. For example, in 1950, £8 pet 
annum was spent on each secondary-school student and 
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£10 on each primary-school pupil. In 1982, per capita 
expenditure was estimated at M£125 at primary school, 
M£246 at secondary school, M£220 at trade school, and 
M£420 at the technical-institute level. 


S. tCurcenlum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


The Department of Education regulates curriculum 
evelopment through the services of education officers 
Tesponsible for the different subject areas. Curricula for 
the different specific subjects are disseminated from the 
*partment and are adopted on a nationwide basis. 
herence to the official curriculum and the monitoring 
9f standards are effected through a system of nationally 
ased examinations for every subject at each level from 
€ final year of primary school to the upper-secondary 
School, ) 
ri In the past, textbooks and modules, as well as cur- 
Culum innovations themselves. were generally im- 
Ported from abroad, but in recent years advances have 
€! made in the local production of source (Mee 
Subj books in Maltese are now available R men 
mdi Teaching methods are basically tra ons 
ien idactic or instruction-based, experimentis d 
initi Methods being mostly a matter of indivi l 
lative and an incipient venture by the Faculty © 
ee The main problems faced in ae 
fate and improved teaching a at 
tizatio from the centralization and heavy Mie € 
Qualities oy the educational system In poe i d en 
Nether of their nature. discourage inn Ó— 
andica ben experimental teaching wes inn 
heoin by an overemphasis on pee cu 
ments D A archaic learning and teaching e e 
inistr € Faculty of Education in conjunction WY a 
d of Education runs inservice training pes 
and Mes aimed at updating teacher mastery of con 
Pedagogy. 


6. . . . 
Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


Que overriding principle of pupil assessment 1S that öf 
ats inuous assessment carried out through the cumu 

Wve record-card system which details the grades for 
the Subjects learnt at school as well as observations = 
Th Personality and social developments of students. 
bilit keeping of records at primary level is the responsi- 
* y of the head of school, while at secondary-schoo 

Vel records are kept by guidance and counselling 
Personnel. 

The local education authorities operate a system of 
Centralized annual examinations. Except for the first 
Wo years of primary school, annual examinations are 
Standardized, They are set and conducted nationally 
Y the Test Construction Unit of the Department of 

ducation. A school-leaving certificate is issued to stu- 
dents at the end of the final year of compulsory school- 
ing. Many students obtain certification at Ordinary (0) 


and/or Advanced (a`) level through the matriculation 
examinations of the University of Malta and British 
General Certificate of Education (GCE) boards, the City 
and Guilds, and the Royal Society of Arts. 

Entrance to upper-secondary schools requires six 
passes at O' level, while the minimum university entry 
requirements are good grades in three A’-level and four 
o’-level GCE examinations or equivalent qualifications. 


7. Teacher Education 


The Faculty of Education at the University of Malta 
caters for all teacher education requirements. The 
faculty is the product of several developments in teacher 
education since the formal establishment of two teacher- 
training colleges in 1945. The early training colleges 
were mainly concerned with the provision of trained 
personnel for the rapidly expanding educational system, 
first at primary level (1950-60) and later at secondary 
level (1970-80); the present aim of the faculty is to train 
teachers according to a coordinated system, enabling 
them to teach effectively at both levels. The faculty is 
greatly concerned with curriculum innovation, and the 
development of indigenous teaching materials and peda- 
gogy relevant to local needs. It runs courses leading to 
a Bachelor of Education, inservice courses, and pro- 
grammes in the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. 

Teachers in state schools, who must hold a teacher's 
certificate or a Bachelor of Education degree. are 
employed on a permanent-establishment basis; recruit- 
ment for school administrative posts is made from the 
teaching ranks while that for general administration 1s 
made from the civil service. 


8. Educational Research 


Since the educational system in Malta is centralized, the 
essential research that keeps policy makers and the 
administration supplied with information, as regards 
fluctuations in numbers of pupils and teachers, changes 
in the provision of schools, and other educational ameni- 
ties, is channelled through the education officers and 
coordinated by the senior education official -— 
for planning. The research carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Education is essentially of a quantitative nature 
but research into curriculum development is also carried 
y i eademie research is mainly the responsibility of the 
university with pedagogic and related research regarded 
as the domain of the Faculty of Education. This research 
involves such aspects as item and error analysis of 
national examination results, the effects of socio- 
economic factors on school performance, areas of edu- 
cational psychology, the Maltese teaching profession, 
and curriculum development in the various subjects 
taught at primary and secondary levels. The faculty 
carries out research in conjunction with other foreign 
institutions working on areas of common interest. 
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production in a nation where even growing food is a 
new skill for many of the indigenous ethnic groups 
and (b) transforming the society while preventing the 
creation of a new elite of the intelligentsia. To reduce 
social-class differences, it is national policy to alternate 
periods of study with periods of work. After elementary 
school, students enter the work force, perhaps resuming 
education at a later date. Even students at the university 
level spend a month or two a year in the countryside, 
sharing in food production. 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


The educational system consists of primary, secondary, 
and university levels, with a subsidiary nonformal pro- 
gram designed to reduce illiteracy. 

Elementary school lasts for four years. There are two 
examinations, the carta de ensino (lower elementary 
certificate), taken at the end of the third year, and the 
carta de ensino primário de segundo grau (elementary 
certificate), at the end of the fourth year. 

There are three types of secondary school: lyceum, 
technical, and agricultural/vocational. The lyceum has 
a seven-year program and is divided into three cycles 
of two, three, and two years. In the first and second 
cycles, general education is taught. The curriculum is 
adapted in the third cycle to prepare for university. To 
enter a lyceum a student must be at least 10 years old, 
have a carta de ensino primário de segundo grau, and 
have passed an entrance examination. Students receive 
a carta do curso geral dos liceus (certificate of general 
education) upon passing an examination at the end of 
the second cycle and a carta do curso complemetar liceus 
(certificate of secondary education) at the end of the 
third cycle. 

Technical education is taught at the secondary level 
in industrial, commercial, and technical schools. The 
entrance requirements are four years of elementary 
education and an entrance examination. The duration 
of technical secondary education varies from two to five 
years. : 

Prior to independence a variety of private as well as 
state-operated training institutes provided agricultural, 
industrial. and commercial training. These vocational 
institutes have now been nationalized and the Ministry 
of Education is in the process of reorganizing them in 
line with the national development program. — — 

The nation maintains one higher learning institution, 
the Eduardo Mondlane University, which enrolled 804 
students in 1979. The new university curriculum stresses 
Mozambican history, zin ed n culturein contrast 

ropean focus of colonial times. 

- ar EU, the primary-school enrollment of 1,494,729 
was double the enrollment of 1974. By 1979, nearly half 
of the pupils were girls. marking a significant Er 
from the pre-independence sex composition of the 
enrollment. when girls made up only a small em 
of the school population. In colonial times n a 

been doubly excluded from education. first by Portu- 
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guese policy and second by parents placing higher value 
on their daughters’ bride price and household labor 
than on girls’ becoming educated. 

The secondary-school enrollment of 105,263 in 1979 
was five times that of 1974. 

Although the Portuguese have left. the language of 
instruction in the schools continues to be Portuguese. 
apparently because none of the local Bantu dialects are 
spoken widely enough to warrant adopting one as the 
instructional medium, attempting to produce teaching 
materials in that tongue, and training all teachers to use 
it fluently. 

The nation sponsors 7,000 adult literacy programs, 
which by 1977 had enrolled more than 450,000 students 
over age 15. In many cases, the teachers have been 11- 
and 12-year-olds, who learned to read and write at 
school. Standardized textbooks and teachers’ manuals 
have been published, and classes have been held in 
village centers, at hospitals, and in stores, facilities 
similar to those emergency sites in which regular school- 
ing has been conducted. The adult reading and writing 
campaign by 1980 had increased the literacy rate to over 
27 percent as compared to the pre-independence figure 
of 15 percent. As a method of publishing news for 
the general populace, the government displays large 
billboards with brief explanations in Portuguese an 
much use of cartoons to illustrate news events and 
government announcements. 


2. Curricula 


In addition to basic reading, writing, arithmetic, social 
studies, and practical science, the schools’ curricula 
include a substantial amount of health education as 
part of the government effort at modernization. Four 
medical centers train medical assistants in one- and two" 
year programs. . 

To prevent the loss of local cultures and to bridge the 
gap from illiteracy to literacy, cultural circles have been 
developed to carry on the village oral tradition. Loca 
history and culture are shared through drama and Po 
Artifacts are displayed in local cultural houses, wit 
illustrations being used to tell stories as à first ro 
toward written expression. Plays are performed in VI^ 
lage centers and in schools. d 

Agricultural training is conducted both in schools an 
on farming sites. Learning to grow crops has been one 
of the primary emphases since, during colonial times. 
agricultural production was in the hands of the colo- 
nialists. Following independence, agriculturalists 2n 
educators discovered that they had to discontinue 
reliance on mechanized farming until people could be 
trained to repair and maintain the machinery. One 
successful approach in agricultural training has been 
that of identifying local techniques of farming that are 
particularly successful, then centering educational pro 
grams around them, with students sent to work on farms 
utilizing such methods. 
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3. Educational Personnel 

During colonial times, educational personnel were 
mainly foreigners, and so when the Portuguese left 
after 1975 and the new government sought to expand 
schooling the nation was faced with a great shortage of 
teachers. To fill the need, the Ministry of Education 
established regional training centers where pupils with 
at least six years of primary schooling were given a six- 
month teacher-training course. New teachers increased 
from 850 in 1976 to 1.500 in 1978. The 9,000 teachers 
already in the schools were given a six-week seminar 
course to train them in Mozambican history, geography, 
and culture and to alter old methods of teaching that 
reflected a colonialist attitude toward education. 
Greater democratic participation in the schools was 
Stressed. 

One way in which teachers have been able to serve 
the large numbers of students has been that of each 
teacher instructing one group in the morning and 
another in the afternoon, with teachers using the eve- 
ning hours to upgrade their own instructional skills. 


4. Future Concerns 


Only since 1980 has Mozambique invited Western 
investment. Most of the education effort and monies 
Since that date have gone toward health and medical 
education, adult literacy campaigns. and agricultural 
training so as to maintain the cities while the country 
Seeks to survive as a free nation. A seven-year plan of 
Curriculum reform and the improvement of teacher 
training has been outlined by the Ministry of Education 
With the help of experts from the Netherlands, Cuba, 
and the German Democratic Republic, with some 
financial aid provided by Sweden. . 

A continuing effort is planned for saving the local 
Cultures through encouraging the oral tradition and 
including study of local culture in the classroom. Even 
if the medium of instruction continues to be Portuguese, 
Progress is needed in aiding pupils in their transition 
from the spoken local language to speaking, reading, 
and writing Portuguese. To implement such a transition, 
teachers need to know both the local language of the 
area where they teach and Portuguese: and instructional 
materia] is needed in all languages. at least for the lower 
Primary grades. Furthermore, if the curriculum is to 


contain courses in modern technology. teachers will 
require special training in such technology. 

Problems of instructional language are particularly 
acute in urban centers, in which people of diverse ethnic 
backgrounds collect. The ethnic clusters of Mozambique 
are tribal in nature, and kinship still plays an important 
role for those who migrate to the city. Kinship ties 
remain close in the city, and local dialects continue to 
be used in daily discourse. This means that curriculum 
planning and teaching in urban centers are more com- 
plex than in the countryside. 

The matter of urban-rural mobility also affects the 
structure and sequencing of the curriculum. In Mozam- 
bique. people do not give up traditional land rights 
when they migrate to the city. Asa consequence. there is 
much mobility back and forth between city and country, 
which influences the planning of personnel training 
courses. 

During the first half-decade or so of independence, 
education in Mozambique operated under emergency 
conditions, often utilizing makeshift school facilities, 
hurriedly assembled curricula, and the short-term 
upgrading of teachers. What is now needed is the sys- 
tematic planning of facilities, courses of study, instruc- 
tional materials, and teacher preparation so that 
schooling can proceed from a firmer foundation. 
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Nepal 
P. K. Kasaju, B. D. Pande, and W. M. Matheson 


The Kingdom of Nepal can be divided into three parallel 
topographical regions with a total area of 145,504 square 

ilometres (56,180 square miles): the low-lying Terai 
adjoining India, the central hills. and the high Hima- 
layas bordering China. The estimated (1982) population 


on average at 2.62 percent 
per year, in spite of government efforts to decelerate 
growth. Per capita income is less than us$140 per year. 
Five-year development plans begun in 1956 have pro- 
vided increased opportunities for education as well as 
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The Islamic Republic of 
coast of Africa, is bounded on the north by Algeria, on 


total population, almost 70 
in cattle raising. 

These climatic and Population-distribut 
have significantly influenced the nation’s 
cation. Most schooling facilities are conc 


ion conditions 


speak Arabic or Hassaniya. The remai 
is made up of such tribal groups as the Fulani, Tukulor, 
Soninkes, Wollof, and Bambara, wi 

mainly in the south along the Senegal 


and Schrock 1972), 

The economy of the cou 
[about 25 percent of the 
derives from dates, mill 
husbandry, fishing, and 


ntry depends on agriculture 
gross domestic product (GDP) 
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chiefly in the south, with the nomadic Moors in the north 
herding cattle, sheep, and camels. Serious droughts 
in the mid-1970s damaged both farming and herding 
activities and caused widescale famine. Fishing and 
mining (high-grade iron and copper) contribute sig- 
nificantly to the economy. Since gaining independence 
in 1960 from France, which had ruled the territory as 
part of its French West Africa colony, Mauritania $ 
leaders have desired to achieve greater See SUBIT 
in the mining industry, whose financial backing e 
Supervisory and technical positions have been mana 
in the hands of foreigners. Thus, one of the garan 
educational goals is to train more indigenous people 
take over the managerial and technical jobs in minni: 
In the latter 1970s and early 1980s, frequent ie 
of government Occurred, with the reins of power pe 
from one military leader to another. These shifts 2 
political direction have Somewhat retarded education? 
development, Causing uneasiness on the part of ape 
Cational personnel Tegarding changes in the direction O 


iducational efforts that may arise with each new political 
eader. 


l. Historical Background 
During the day: 


ing in the French lan ua lly rejected by 
the Maorish eh 8€ was generally rej 


minorities in the south, 


efie qiie, schools gained prestige and oer 

enefits whic Served to Mo 
encourage certain 

Parents also ( die 


d 
egions and tent schools that followe 
the nomadic tribes : ing 
tT gr On thei ver, dur 
colonial times, ed T travels. Howe 
widespread, an 
experienced on 


i 3 Still illiterate, with the illiteracy 
rate higher in rural Tegions (88.5 percent) than in urban 
areas (63.1 Percent) (UNEsco 1981). 
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2. Size and Structure of the Educational System 


While Mauritania’s school system in recent years has 
recorded significant progress in raising enrollments at 
both primary and secondary levels, the ability of edu- 
cators to achieve their goal of universal education has 
been hampered by a series of persistent problems, 
including difficulties of reaching the nomadic peoples, 
of recruiting students from families which have no 
tradition of formal education, of providing enough 
qualified teachers, and of combating the continual 
Opposition to secular education on the part of the tra- 
ditional Islamic teachers, the Marabout. 

_ In terms of structure, the school system consists of a 
SIX-year primary sequence, a four-year junior-secondary 
Or intermediate sequence, and a three- or four-year 
Senior-secondary sequence. Tertiary education within 
the nation is still in its formative stages, so that students 
Benerally have had to go abroad for their advanced 
training. 

When independence was granted in 1960, there were 
only 7,500 students in primary schools and around 1,000 
' secondary schools. By 1975, both primary and sec- 
Ondary enrollments had increased more than 550 per- 
Cent (to 50,465 primary and 6,571 secondary pupils). 
By 1982 there were 112,000 pupils, or 28 percent of the 
Primary-school age group enrolled in approximately 
700 primary schools. At the secondary level 26,000 
Pupils were enrolled in the 30 secondary schools, 
Colleges, and teacher-training colleges. The structure 
9f the system, in more detail, is as follows. 

Official reports contain no mention of preschool edu- 
Cation, although there are apparently some private kin- 

€rgarten and nursery-school facilities available in 
Urban areas. 

A six-year primary education is compulsory by law. 

Owever, because of shortages in teaching personnel 
and school facilities, as well as the problem of reaching 
all of the potential pupils, the provision for compulsory 
Schooling has not as yet been achieved in practice. 

Pon completing the primary grades at age 12, 
Pupils take the CEPE examination (certificat d'études 
Primaires élémentaires) to earn a primary-school 
Certificate and become eligible for admission to sec- 
9ndary education. 

There are two types of junior-secondary schools, the 
lycée at Nouakchott Nouadhibou and the College of 

Osso, which prepare students over a period of four 
Years to sit for the BEPC (Brevet d'étude du premier 
cycle) examination or the brevet arabe examination, 
Which lead to a junior-secondary certificate necessary 
for admission to senior-secondary school. . 

he upper cycle of secondary education also consists 
9f two types of institution. The first offers a three-year 
Program enabling students to earn the baccalauréat 
Needed for entering a university. The second offers a 
four-year program, with certificates awarded students 
who pass the final competitive examination. 

In addition, Mauritania maintains a series of voca- 


tional training institutions that prepare nurses, pri- 
mary-school teachers, veterinary officers, electricians, 
carpenters, and other skilled personnel in two- to 
four-year programs that students enter after earning 
either a primary- or junior-secondary certificate. 

The start of a system of tertiary education began 
in 1971 with the establishment of the Ecole Normale 
Superieure. This initial effort was followed by plans 
for a polytechnic university for training engineers 
and technicians and an Institute of Higher Islamic 
Studies. 

With the assistance of foreign governments and 
international organizations, Mauritania continues to 
send students abroad for advanced study. In 1978, there 
were over 800 students studying in such countries as 
France, Senegal, Morocco, Turkey, the Soviet Union, 
Saudi Arabia, Ivory Coast, and Canada (UNESCO 1981). 

In addition to the forgoing educational provisions, 
night-school programs are conducted for working 
adults. 


3. Administration and Finance 


All levels of education in Mauritania are the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry of National Education. The minis- 
try's assignment is to ensure that the schools offer 
programs well adapted to the characteristics of the 
population and to the country's socioeconomic devel- 
opment plans. More specifically, the ministry Is 
expected to further the country's relations with the Arab 
world, particularly to foster the use of Arabic as the 
official language of instruction. and to promote the 
Islamic religion. As one step toward unifying the edu- 
cational system, the traditional Moslem schools are 
being gradually integrated into the modern schooling 
structure. The Islamic teachers are also encouraged to 
enter formal teacher-training programs, although many 
resist such efforts. TEN 

In recent years, the largest portion of the c uo 
budget has been spent on secondary schooling. For 
example, in 1977, 48.8 percent of the budget bee | 
secondary education, 26.5 to primary schooling, 14. 
for tertiary education, and the remainder for other an 
(UNESCO 1981). Between 1970 and 1977, the amount o 
money spent on education increased by more than 300 
percent. 


4. Curriculum Development 


The modern school system, including the curriculum, is 
founded on the French system introduced during col- 
onial times. To adjust the inherited structure more 
adequately to the characteristics of present-day Mau- 
ritania, educational authorities have been altering the 
curricula so as to revive the teaching of indigenous 
traditions and to meet the economic personnel needs of 
the economy. Thus, both Arab and national history, 
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natural sciences, geography, and the Arabic, English, 
and French languages dominate studies in secondary 
schools. The offerings of vocational institutions reflect 
the needs of the nation’s mining and agricultural 
endeavors. . 

In response to the resistance of the population of the 
south to the compulsory use of Arabic as the medium 
of instruction, the government has permitted both Ara- 
bic and French to be used as intructional languages in 
most schools. 

In summary, Mauritania since gaining independence 
has made notable progress toward improving edu- 
cational opportunity within the country. However, 
because such a small portion of the population was 
educated in colonial times, the nation began its devel- 
opment at a low level and still has far to go to achieve 


universal literacy among the adult population and uni- 
versal schooling for the young. 
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S. Munbodh 


Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, has a demo- 
cratic system of government based on the British pattern 
and a system of education which has also developed 
from the British pattern. The first school was started 
around 1767 and today more than 95 percent of the 
primary-school-age population is at school. It is an 
island of volcanic origin, lying at latitude 20? South and 
longitude 57° East. Its area is 1,864 Square kilometres 
(720 square miles). 

It was visited by the Arabs and Portuguese during the 
sixteenth century but first settled for about a century by 
the Dutch (1598-1710). In the early eighteenth century, 
the French and forced labour from Madagascar and 
Africa settled on the island. In the early nineteenth 
century, the French used the country as a base to fight 
the British in the Indian Ocean and even in India. In 
1810, the British conquered the island and made it a 
British colony. With the abolition of slavery in 1834, 
the emancipated labour left their former masters, and 
labour, mainly from India, was brought in to cultivate 
the fields. The country became independent in 1968. It 
is a member of the Commonwealth. 

By 1978, the country had a network of 1,770 kilo- 
metres (1,100 miles) of tarred road and so com- 
munication between schools, and between schools and 
the Ministry of Education, is easy. School supplies are 
easily transported and the relatively good public-trans- 
port system allows for teachers to travel to and from 
school daily. Tap water and electricity are available 
almost all over the island. National radio and television 
broadcasts cover the entire country. 

In June, 1985, the estimated population of Mauritius 
was 985,210 and the population density was 528 per 
square kilometre. In 1940, it had a population of about 
414,000. After the eradication of malaria in the 1950s, 
the annual population growth rate rose to 3.1 percent. 
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This declined to 1.94 percent between 1962 and 1977 
and further decreased to 1.44 percent between 1972 an 
1983. This reduction in birth rate has made the provision 
of education to all citizens less difficult. ain 

Mauritius has very few natural resources. Its me 
economic activity is the production of sugar for ean 
mostly to the European Economic Community. 
situation in the cyclonic belt renders such an economy 
very fragile. In the 1970s, government established an 
export-processing zone in its effort to create xs 
employment. In 1985, the estimated gross national prO Á 
uct was Rs12,550 million and the work force in larg 
establishments numbered 203,467, only two-thirds O 
the total work force. A breakdown of the work ua 
into the various sectors of the economy is given in Table 
1. The manufacturing sector is developing very fast. m 

Historically, the country has placed a great prem 
on education, which has resulted in high social mobili : 
in the population. In October, 1985. unemploymer™ 
Stood at 62,905, with 61.9 percent having only betwee 
one and six years of education and 13.9 percent having 
at least the Cambridge School Certificate. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


Mut d 
The constitution of Mauritius respects the language 2^ 
culture of one and all. The different origins of its pe 
make it not only a Multiracial society, but also MU". 


lingual and multicultural. The official language 
English. 


;4 the 
The goals of the educational system as set out In " 
two-year (1984-1986) development plan are: 


ic 
(a) to adapt the schools to the evolving socio-econo™ 
and cultural System of the country 
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Table 1 


Employment in large establishments by sector and by sex, March 1985 


No. employed 


Sector Male Female Total 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing 36,033 12,259 48,292 
Mining and quarrying 78 86 164 
Manufacturing 20,959 35,094 56,053 
Electricity. gas, and water 3,791 123 3,914 
Construction 4,586 107 4,693 
Wholesale, retail trade, restaurants, and hotels 7,318 1,923 9.241 
Transport, storage. and communications 7.839 569 8,408 
Financing. insurance, real estate, and business services 3,594 1,392 4,986 
Community, social, and personal services 50,246 12.745 62,991 
Activities not specified elsewhere 4.686 39 4,725 
Total 139,130 64,337 203,467 


(b) to promote the extension of preprimary schooling 
and provide equal opportunities to all school-going 
children 


(c) to explore all means for bringing the educational 
system into conformity with employment oppor- 
tunities 


(d) to ensure qualitative and quantitative improvement 
at all levels and make the system more cost- 
effective. 


2. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 


2.1 Formal Education 
Responsibility for education is vested in the Ministry of 
Education, Arts and Culture. Education is free at the 
Primary and secondary levels up to the age of 20 years 
but not compulsory. Students attending university pay 
à nominal fee. There are nearly 1,400 fee-paying pre- 
Primary schools providing education to some 20,000 
Children in the age group 3 to 5 years old. 
"hu country has a 6 + 5 +2 education system (see 
1g. 1). 
To education lasts six years for most of the pupils 
and a seventh year for those who are unsuccessful at the 
ertificate of Primary Education (CPE) examinations. 
hose pupils who are not successful after a second 
attempt at the CPE can move to prevocational schools 
Which provide an education with a practical bias. Those 
Who pass the CPE are admitted to secondary schools 
Where, after five years, they will take the Cambridge 
‘hool Certificate examinations. Pupils obtaining a 
Minimum of four credits at the School Certificate Exam- 
ination and who are below 19 years of age on December 


31 of the previous year qualify for the two-year Higher 
School Certificate course. 

Enrolment at the primary level, which amounted to 
117,591 in 1961, reached 135,012 in the 270 schools in 
1985 after peaking at 151,614 in 1972. More than 95 
percent of the primary-school-age population attend 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 
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Primary-school enrolment 1961-85 


a 1961, 1964. and 1967 are estimates 


school. Dropout at the primary level is almost negligible 
as more than 90 percent of those who enter primary 
school complete the cycle. 

Enrolment at the secondary level which was 24,851 
in 1961, increased to 70,551 in the 125 schools in 1985. 
There is now a seat at school for every pupil who 
qualifies for it. Figures 2 and 3 present enrolment data 
from 1961 to 1985. 

There are two types of higher education in Mauritius: 
technical/vocational and teacher training. The Uni- 
versity of Mauritius provides technical/vocational train- 
ing leading to bachelor degrees in administration, 
agriculture, or technology. Teacher training is offered 
at the Mauritius Institute of Education. In addition to 
the Mauritius Institute of Education there are a number 
of other vocational and technical training schools which 
provide courses below the level provided by the 
university. 


2.2 Nonformal Education 


With the country moving towards industrialization, non- 
formal education is playing a more important role in its 
development and many different courses are run outside 
school hours. 

Adult education classes are run by the government, 
municipalities, and private organizations, covering 
science and technical subjects, cookery, dressmaking, 
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Secondary-school enrolment 1961-85 
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homecraft, shorthand, typewriting, etc. These classes 
aim at providing an opportunity to those who could not 
benefit from the formal education provided and to those 
who wish to carry on self-learning. xd 

The thirst for more education among the people an 
the efforts made by the different communities to pre- 
serve their cultural identities led to the further devel- 
opment of the nonformal educational sector. C lasses x 
Oriental languages subsidized by the government we 
held in representative cultural institutions, halls, a - 
clubs and are attended by children of the different jene 
groups outside school hours. Many private aine 
as well as the Mauritius College of the Air, run P ie 
vocational and vocational courses in the technical an 
secretarial fields for students and workers. 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure 


Government enacts laws pertaining to preprimary en 
primary, secondary, and tertiary education. bouge 
context of these laws, the Ministry of Education, dnt 
and Culture determines the policy and requirements 
the different levels of education. , Ren TR 
The permanent secretary, the responsible jagen 
the ministry, is the adviser to the minister. The Min! nt 
of Education, Arts and Culture administers governme 
and government-aided schools. f 
At the preprimary level, all schools, except for a nly 
pilot schools, are private. At the primary level. pd 
about 1 percent of the enrolment attend private B 
paying schools; the rest are in government and a 
ernment-aided schools. Education in private schools dm 
the secondary level was made non-fee-paying as fro a 
1977 and the Private Secondary Schools Authority, 5 
parastatal body, is responsible for the provision, finan 
cing, and supervision of education in those schools. 


ew 


4. Finance 


Education in Mauritius is financed principally by Es 
government. In 1968, when the country became in a 
pendent, the budget devoted to education wi 
Rs30,987,218 which represented 10.9 percent of ‘i 
government spending. That percentage varied little unt a 
1976, when about 92 percent of secondary-school pup!” 
attended private fee-paying, aided schools. In 19 he 
education was made non-fee-paying at all levels andt » 
educational budget increased to 17 percent of gover 
ment expenditure. In 1985 it stood at 12.2 perce? 
(Financial Report 1977-78, Budget Estimate 1984-85). 

The existence of different types of school, mostly 
the secondary level, combined with the desire of parem" 
to see their children in a good school, encourages corr 
petition throughout the system. Nearly all parents havs 
recourse to private tutors for their children and u^ 
considerably inflates the private expenses devoted 
education. 
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5. Supplying Personnel 

Teachers recruited by the government for the primary 
level follow two-year training courses at the Mauritius 
Institute of Education. Formerly such courses were run 
by the Teachers’ Training College founded in 1902. 

Prior to the setting-up of the Mauritius Institute of 
Education (MIE) in 1973, teachers for the secondary 
level had to go abroad for their training and only a 
small percentage of teachers were qualified and trained. 
Teachers employed at the secondary level are now 
increasingly following certificate, diploma, and post- 
graduate courses run by the institute. Consequently, 
the quality of the teaching force is improving. 

In 1985, the pupil/teacher ratio at the primary and 
Secondary levels were 21:1 and 20:1 respectively. This 
indicates that the job market for teachers has reached 
Saturation point and consequently teaching jobs are 
becoming scarce. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


The Ministry of Education, Arts and Culture has overall 
responsibility for curriculum implementation in all the 
Schools, The Mauritius Institute of Education col- 
laborates with the ministry to plan and develop new 
Curricula for the primary and secondary levels. A cur- 
Ticulum for the lower-secondary level which was devel- 
Oped in the late 1970s and the primary-school curriculum 
are under review. 

The primary schools have a uniform curriculum. In 
addition to learning English, French, mathematics, 
Beography, environmental studies, needlework, and 

andicrafts, the children have an opportunity to study 
9ne of the following languages: Hindi, Tamil, Telegu, 

arathi, Urdu, Arabic, or Mandarin. The teaching of 
anguages occupies a large share of the timetable and a 
Suggestion for a revised language policy has been made 
y the Commission of Enquiry into Preprimary and 

rimary Education (1978). Pupils at the lower level of 
Secondary schools study a common core of subjects 
Consisting of English, French, mathematics, integrated 
Science, and social studies and choose from the following 
Optional subjects: agriculture, industrial arts, home 
economics, arts and crafts. practical commerce, music 
and dance, and one additional language. At the upper- 
Secondary level, the curriculum varies with the facilities 
available at the schools and is biased towards the teach- 
ing of nonpractical subjects. It is also conditioned by 
the requirements of the University of Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate. Teaching materials for the 
Implementation of the curriculum are developed by the 

auritius Institute of Education and are prescribed by 

* Ministry of Education, Arts and Culture. In the 
absence of appropriate materials, teachers have 
F€course to materials, mostly books and question 
Papers, produced by individual local authors to help 


t : : 2 
em in their teaching. 


7. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


Pupils sit for national and international examinations at 
the end of each cycle. At the primary level, promotion 
from one grade to the next is automatic until standard 
vi, where the pupils sit for the Certificate of Primary 
Education. Promotion throughout the system has been 
described in Sect. 2.1 above. 

The system of recruitment and promotion in the 
government and private sectors is based on certification, 
with much importance attached to the international 
certificates, awarded mainly by the University of Cam- 
bridge Local Examination Syndicate and the University 
of London. As a result, the international examinations 
dominate the learning process and make difficult any 
change in the school curriculum. 


8. Major Problems 


Quantitative expansion at both the primary and sec- 
ondary levels is slowing down as a place now exists at 
school for any pupil qualifying for it. However, the 
efficiency of the system as well as the quality of edu- 
cation provided require more attention in the 1980s and 
1990s. The educational needs of the country have to be 
redetermined for the purpose of reviewing the school 
curriculum from the viewpoint of the educational and 
economic needs of both students and the country. 
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Mexico 
J. A. Pescador 


The Mexican Republic, whose official name is Estados 
Unidos Mexicanos (Mexican United States), is one of 
the Latin American countries. Its geographic position 
contributes to its importance as a physical, political, 
and cultural link between North America, Central and 
Insular America, and South America. 

Mexico is demarcated by its large economic regions: 
the northwest, north, northeast, center west, center 
south, east, Pacific south, and the Yucatan Peninsula. 

In some areas, there is a strong demographic density 
with a large concentration of industrial plants and ser- 
vice facilities (e.g., the Valley of Mexico, Monterrey, 
and Guadalajara), while other strictly rural zones strug- 
gle against backwardness and “margination” and do not 
enjoy the benefits of the development reached by the 
population elsewhere. The services, including edu- 
cation, are either nonexistent or insufficient. In the 

1970s, both the federal and the state governments car- 
ried out work (irrigation schemes, communication 
routes, industrial projects, tourist centers, etc.) to re- 
order and achieve a better balance in the distribution 
of population, consequently decentralizing services such 
as education. 

According to Article 40 of the Mexican United States 
Political Constitution, the government is “constituted 
as a representative, democratic and federal Republic, 
composed of free sovereign States regarding its internal 
regime, but united in a federation that is established 
according to fundamental principles of law.” 

The states are autonomous and are authorized to 
make their own regulations, though the latter may not 
contravene what is stated in federal law. The federal 
powers are permitted to perform only those functions 
which are expressly named by the Constitution, and 
hence the states can undertake whatever is not reserved 
for the federation. Each state has its own constitution 
which establishes the structure of public power. 
However, each of the 31 states must adopt a republican, 
representative, and popular government, basing its ter- 
ritcrial division and its political and administrative 
organization on the ideal of the free municipality 
(municipio libre). 

In 1900, the Mexican Republic had 13.6 million 
inhabitants. In 1930, better health and security services 
began to be provided, economic growth became 
constant, and living conditions were improved. The 
death rate was 25.6 per 1,000 inhabitants in 1930 and 
dropped to 7.5 per 1,000 in 1980. The birth rate was 
constantly high (49 percent) from 1930 to 1970, and the 
population growth rate increased from 1.1 percent in 
1930 to 3.3 percent in 1980. 

In 1950, the percentage of children under 15 years of 
age was 41.5, and in 1980 that figure had increased to 
45.0. Some 72 percent of the total population are under 
30 years of age. 
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The economically active population represents 
approximately one-third of the total, though there was 
a slight decrease during the 1970s. 

According to the 1980 census, 36.5 percent of the 
economically active population worked in the primary 
sector (agriculture, livestock, and fishing). 25.1 per- 
cent in industry, and the rest in the tertiary sector. 
It was estimated that in 1982 the labor force numbered 
approximately 20 million people. 


1. Goals of Education 


All education is provided in accordance with the basic 
principles set down in Article 3 of the Constitution. 
which specifies that education shall be: 

(a) Integral: "it shall strive to achieve the harmonious 
development of all human beings' capabilities. 
one's 


(b) Nationalist: “. . . it shall encourage love for nit 


country .. . —without hostility or tigre, ios 
will be geared toward the understanding O ilie 
problems, the profitable use of our resources, ^. 
defense of our political independence, an asentan 
of our economic independence, and the continuity 
and growth of culture.” 


(c) Humanist: "[It shall uphold] . . . an awareness of 


international solidarity in a context of independency 
and justice . . . strengthening in students not Orly 
an appreciation for individual dignity and the pA 
unit but also a conviction . . . to uphold the ide d: 
of brotherhood and equal right for all men, regar 
less of race, creed, affiliation, sex, or identity- 


(d) Democratic: “Thereby democracy is considered nat 
only as a legal structure and political system po 
also as a way of life based on the constant econom! 
social, and cultural improvement of the people. 


(e) Secular: “In accordance with Article 24 of the Co?” 
stitution, which guarantees religious freedom, iy 
criterion guiding education shall be complete 
detached from all religious doctrines." 


(f) Objective: ". . . the criterion guiding education: 
based on the results of scientific progress, shall n 
against ignorance and its consequences, servituc’* 
fanaticism, and prejudices.” 


(g) Compulsory: “Primary education shall be co™ 
pulsory.” 


(h) Free: “All education provided by the State shall be 
free.” 


Mexico 


Table 1 
Enrollments by level 1960-83* 
1960 1970 1975 1980 1983 

Preschool 230.164 400,138 537.090 1,071,619 1,875,423 
Primary 4,884,988 9,248,190 11,461,415 14,666,257 15,300,000 
Secondary 239,287 1,102,217 1,898,053 3,033,856 3,754,830 
Preparatory 106,200 278.456 606,796 1,057,744 2,000,000 
Higher education 28.100 271.275 542,292 811,281 1,113,241 
Total 5,488,739 11,300,276 15,045.646 20,640,757 24,043 494 


a Source: Dirección General de Programación 1980-81, Mexico 
g 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


The educational system is divided into five levels: pre- 
school, primary, secondary. preparatory, and univer- 
sity. Education is provided through both the formal 
and nonformal systems. The former requires regular 
classroom attendance and is divided into grades and 
levels. The latter entails open education, which is 
offered through services that are flexible in terms of 
Brades and levels. 

Preschool is noncompulsory instruction prior to pri- 
mary schooling and is aimed at 5-year-olds. Primary 
education is compulsory and provides six grades of 
schooling beginning at age 6. Middle school consists of 
h asic cycle (also called secondary school) followed by 

higher cycle called preparatory school. Secondary 
education consists of general and technical secondary 
Schools, both lasting three years and including pro- 
Paedeutic and terminal technological training. Students 
attending this level are generally between the ages of 

and 15, Preparatory education consists of courses 
asting three years and is attended by students between 
5 and 18 years of age. Here too there are two types 
9f school: propaedeutic as a prerequisite for entering 
into university and terminal to train middle-level 
technicians. Higher education studies generally last for 
Our to five years and are usually offered to persons 
ftom 19 to 24 years of age. Higher education also 
cludes normal schools for primary-school-teacher 


training and superior normal schools preparing teachers 
for secondary schools. Table 1 presents enrollment 
trends from 1960 to 1983 for the different levels of 
education. 

Education in Mexico is provided by the federal 
government, states, municipalities, and private 
agencies. Enrollments in these sectors have evolved 
between 1970-71 and 1980-81 as shown in Table 2. 


3. Administration 


With the exception of the universities, most of which 
are autonomous, formal education is under the jur- 
isdiction of the Ministry of Education, which has 31 
delegations, one for each local state. The ministry is 
responsible for establishing national curricula and 
methods of teaching. Primary and secondary education 
is uniform throughout the country. 

The Ministry of Education is divided into 6 under- 
secretariats and 44 principal departments headed by 
general directors. In accordance with the policy of 
decentralization started in 1978, the ministry has gradu- 
ally empowered the 31 general delegations to perform 
extensive functions involving technical support and 
management of human, financial, and material 
resources. Since 1981, the planning, programming, and 
budgeting systems for schools have been the responsi- 
bility of each state. 


Several institutions play a fundamental role in 


Table 2 
Percentage of students in federal, state, municipal, and private schools 1970-71 and 1980-81" 

1970-71 1980-81 

State and State and . 

Federal municipal Private Federal municipal Private 

Preschool 62 31 a 68 22 10 
Primary 64 28 8 72 23 E 
Secondary 50 21 29 64 16 5 
Preparatory 42 28 30 24 2 i 
Higher education 49 39 12 15 5 


a Source: Dirección Gen 


eral de Programación 1972, 1982 Informe de labores. Secretaría de Educación Pública 
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accomplishing the objectives and targets established 
by the federal government: The National Institute for 
Adult Education (INEA) was created by presidential 
decree in 1981 and is concerned with the organization 
and development of literacy and basic-education ser- 
vices for persons over 15 years of age; the National 
Council of Educational Encouragement (CONAFE) 
assists, technically and economically, the development 
of priority programs in the educational sector; the Fed- 
eral Program of School Building (CAPFCE) was created 
in 1944 in order to improve the quality and efficiency 
of school buildings. In the period 1975 to 1981, it built 
the same number of educational spaces (laboratories, 
classrooms, workshops, etc.) as in the entire previous 
history of the country; the National Commission of Free 
Textbooks (CONALITEG) began in 1959 to operate a free 
textbook program for kindergartens and elementary 
education. In 1971, it produced 55 million books and in 
1981, 80 million; the National Institute of Fine Arts 
(INBA) was founded in 1946 to promote, encourage, and 
investigate the fine arts. It is engaged in the organization 
and development of arts education; and the National 
Pedagogical University (UPN) is a higher education pub- 
lic institution created in 1978 for teacher training and 
educational research. 


4. Finance 


The budget allocated to education represents the largest 
share of the federal government's budget and increases 
continually. However, Mexico still suffers from insuf- 
ficient financial resources to meet the total demand 
for education of the highest quality. Approximately 45 
percent of the budget allocated to education goes to 
basic education. 

Some 70 percent of total education expenditures are 
met by the federal government. In 1982, total expenses 
incurred by the federal government came to 306,500 
million pesos. which was equivalent to 68.3 percent of 
the funds spent on education. The next largest share is 
borne by the state governments—nearly 50,000 million 
pesos. These proportions remained practically the same 
throughout the 1970s. Private sources have, however, 
gradually declined from 8.5 to 5.1 percent during the 
same period. . . 

In 1960, the total expenditure on education repre- 
sented 1.7 percent of the gross domestic product (GDP). 
By 1977. it was 4.5 percent, and it was estimated that 
by the end of 1982 this percentage would rise to 5.4 
percent. In order to reach the goal of 8 percent of GDP 
by 1988. higher real growth rates will be needed. 


5. Educational Research 


Most research studies have been undertaken within the 
public higher education sector, mainly in the federal 
district: 74 percent of research projects have been con- 
cerned with operation and supervision services and 7 
percent with school children (the latter are descriptive 
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Table 3 . 
Enrollment distribution by level in 1980 and forecast for the 
year 2000 (%) 


Level 1980 2000 
Preschool 87 D 
Elementary 69.5 E, E 
Secondary 14.9 Ba 
Preparatory 5.0 17. 


Higher education (including 
normal schools and 
graduate programs) 4.9 


in nature); 5 percent involved experiments of inn? 
vations and 1 percent consisted of | participatory 
research. Some 900 persons are engaged in education’ 
research, although not all of them full-time. Invasie 
in education research is 1 per 1,000 of total education? 

expenditure. 

A general view of Mexican educational eee d 
gests that, in spite of an increase at the end of al 
1970s in the number of studies undertaken. gauea c" 
research is far from meeting the country's needs a a 
field and requires a bigger share of the education bul ar 
There is a lack of coordination between institut o 
engaged in educational research. The emer rr 
researchers is insufficient and most of them lack aed 
ized training. And, finally, it would seem desirable s 
establish much closer links between education? 
research and teaching practice. 


6. Major Problems 


Table 3 presents the expected percentage dE 
of enrollments in the year 2000 and juxtaposes t te 
with 1980. The absolute expected increase is presen is 
in Table 4. The annual population-growth rate 
expected to be 1.5 percent in the year 2000. ly 
Preschool enrollment will, it is estimated. ee 
treble; in 1990, it will reach all 5-year-olds and t 


tion 


Table 4 
Enrollment forecast for formal education by level” 
Level 1980-81 2000-0" 
Preschool 1,201,970 4.152.385 
Elementary 14,628 394 1242255 
Secondary 3124 559 6,410.03 
Preparatory 1,066,892 5 TM 
Higher education 1.027.312 3,926 

6 
Total 21,049,127 311865 


. pirec 
à Includes normal schools and raduate programs b Source: Dii 
ción General de Programación 1982 ps de la matrícula 
2000. Secretaría de Educación Püblica, Mexico City 


Mongolia 


introduction of two preschool grades, enrolling all the 
4-year age groups, is then planned. 

Enrollment in elementary education is expected to 
Start decreasing in 1984 and, more abruptly, during the 
last years of the century, due to reduced population 
growth. The elementary level, which accounted for 
approximately 70 percent of the enrollment in 1980, will 
represent only 37 percent in the year 2000. On the other 
hand, enrollment in secondary education will double 
(from 3 to 6 million). Major changes will take place 
àt the preparatory school level, not only because its 
Population will increase fivefold (from 1.1 million to 
almost 6 million students) but also because its enroll- 
ment will be divided between the propaedeutic bacca- 
laureate and terminal professional education in a very 
different way: 2.3 million will attend baccalaureate stud- 
les and 3.5 million will receive vocational education. 
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Mongolia 
D. Chapman 


The Mongolian People's Republic occupies 1.5 million 
Square kilometres (580,000 square miles) of territory in 
entral Asia and shares frontiers with the People's 
epublic of China and the Soviet Union. Almost one- 
Quarter of the population of 1,641,000 (1979) inhabits 
the capital, Ulan Bator, and another quarter 1$ settled 
n three industrial centres, but the majority leads a 
Seminomadic life, tending their own livestock and the 
COOperatives' herds in the undulating terrain of the 
8rasslands, Far-flung rural settlements (somons) pro- 
Vide the herdsmen and their families with welfare and 
Educational facilities. Some 75 percent ofthe population 
comprises Khalkha Mongols and the remainder consists 
Some 15 ethnic minorities, including Buryats and 
zakhs, The national language is Mongolian. | 
Under the leadership of the Mongolian People’s Rev- 
Slutionary [communist] Party (MPRP), the country is 
currently set on a course of industrialization, whereby 
© traditionally predominant primary sector of the 
vconomy (cattle rearing) is destined to cede its place to 
Savy industry. Mongolia's vast mineral resources are 
ring exploited with massive assistance from the Soviet 
Nion and fellow members of the Council for Mutual 
COnomic Assistance (COMECON), with whom Mongolia 
conducts over 90 percent of its external trade. 
hen Mongolia followed Soviet Russia into rev- 
lution in 1921. it embarked upon a course of political 
Social development modelled on the Soviet pattern, 


Ec. 


whose vicissitudes as well as triumphs it subsequently 
shared. 

Noteworthy achievements of the immediate post- 
revolutionary era were renewed population increase 
after years of continuous depletion (the result of disease 
and the requirement of a celibate priesthood in the 
Lamaist religion) and the reduction of illiteracy by 
means of mass campaigns. Some 60 percent of the 
population in the early 1980s were under 30 years of 
age. Estimates of the literacy rate before 1921 are 
contradictory—the eminent scholar, Rinchen, put it at 
35 percent (as compared with the 3-4 percent of official 
histories)—but progress to date has been undeniably 
impressive, for illiteracy has virtually been eradicated. 

Under the Buddhist theocracy of traditional Mongo- 
lia, monastery schools provided their novices with an 
education in the scriptures and cult of Lamaism, but 
there were no secular schools until 1921. The new 
regime created a Ministry of Education in 1921 and 
confirmed a statute permitting only state-run primary 
schools. The first partial middle school, with boarding 
accommodation, was established in 1923, and the Soviet 
model supplied the principles for the organization of 
coeducational schools and for curricula. Stringent meas- 
ures were taken to quell opposition from the priesthood 
so that by the end of the 1930s secular, atheist education 


had become truly established. 
Immense difficulties remained, however: the short- 
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ages of teachers, equipment, buildings, and funds 
and the problems of catering for a widely dispersed, 
nomadic population and instilling positive attitudes 
towards education. Four-year primary education was 
declared compulsory in 1940 but did not become uni- 
versal until the late 1950s, when the growth of the school 
network accelerated. 

The first and second five-year plans (1948-57) envis- 

aged a primary school in each somon and at least one 
partial middle school in every district centre, with board- 
ing provision. Seven-year compulsory schooling (8-15 
years) was the target of the three-year plan, which also 
announced the policy of linking school with industry 
that has been the watchword of all subsequent plans, 
culminating in the modern general polytechnical school 
and vocational, technical, and specialized schools. To 
this same end, evening and seasonal schools for workers 
were set up. 

_Since the founding of the State University in 1942, 
higher education has been greatly expanded by the 
addition of pedagogical and technical institutes. At all 
times, Soviet patronage and example have been essen- 
tial in the choice of curriculum and methodology and 
the furnishing of laboratories, workshops, and libraries. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


Sanjaasuren and Jernosek (1981) describe the main 
aim of Mongolian schools as “all-round, harmonious 
personal development, with active participation in con- 
structive labour”, while the guiding principles set out in 
1975 recommend the provision of scientific-theoretical 
knowledge and practical vocational training, the prom- 
ulgation of a communist world view, the encouragement 
of collectivism, and close collaboration between school, 
family, and society. Thus, utility and doctrinal ortho- 
doxy are paramount. 
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Figure 1 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 


Figure 1 presents the system of full-time education. 
Preschool education is growing steadily and kinder- 
gartens are being built not only with state funding 
but also by voluntary subscription. But a great need 
remains to be met, for only 18 percent of 3- to 7-year- 
olds attended kindergarten in 1978, reflecting the fact 
that Mongolia has an excessive number of school- 
children in proportion to its workforce and gross 
national product. 

Since 1972, the period of compulsory schooling has 
been eight years, but in 1978 about 20 percent of the 
country was not yet served by a partial middle school. 
However, the country’s stated goal of having every chil 
no more than 9 kilometres (or less than an hour on 
horseback) away from the nearest school is being 
brought closer. Meanwhile, 70 percent of partial middle 
schools have boarding accommodation for children 
whose homes are too far away for a daily journey 
to school to be feasible. Primary schooling in rem? e 
country districts is conducted in the herding collecti” 
itself before the children transfer to middle schools 19 
somons or towns. 

As more nomads have become settled, ¢ 
of primary schools has diminished: 102 were clo ils 
rural areas during the 1970s, and the number of puP 
attending such schools has been halved nationwide e 
19,200. Over the same period, the number of combin 
elementary/middle schools nearly doubled: 
partial middle schools were opened, bringing Me. dle 
to 356, serving 213,800 pupils, and complete ™ is 
schools increased from 51 to 84 with 115,600 stude" $ 
The mean total of pupils in Ulan Bator's schools 1$ >- pil 
twice the national average, and the overall teacher/puP 
ratio is 1:28. 


A continuing cause for concern is the pr 


, 


oblem of 
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Full-time education in urban areas and rural somons during the seventh five-year plan (1981-85) 
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dropouts. Almost a quarter of the children in some 
Provinces failed to complete the fourth year, according 
to a 1967 report, which attributed this to poor study 
habits and the resultant loss of promotion. Educators 
have recently been bidden to seek a solution in an 
improved methodology. 
According to figures for 1978, 51 percent of graduates 
from partial middle school entered senior classes and 
Percent entered vocational or specialized schools. 
ne in five general-school leavers continued their edu- 
Cation at university level. 
Sodnom (1981) states that 9,000 students attend day, 
evening, and correspondence departments at the State 
Diversity, which produces over 1,000 graduates annu- 
ally, Institutions of higher learning in the Soviet Union 
admit a further 4,000 Mongolians a year. Professional 
stitutes in the capital include higher schools of eco- 
nomics, medicine, agriculture, pedagogy, and Russian. 
Ne-third of university students are women. — 
Seasonal and evening courses provide vocational and 
Political training for many working men and women. 
n-the-job instruction is provided at many project sites 
Oviet experts. 


3, i i . 
Administration and Finance 


he Capital and each of the 18 provinces has its own 
oMmittee of education. All primary and general poly: 
ip; Nical schools, all teacher-training institutes, ithe 
Mice Vocational schools are under the ep e. E 
s hosty of Education. Other vocational and specia i 
in Sols are organized by the relevant ministries, inclu 
8 those of agriculture and industry. The Committee 
*clences and Higher Education administers the State 
niversity, while the Sukhe Bator Party School comes 
le the auspices of the MPRP. Research work is 
“ted by the Academy of Sciences. 
is p OUt one-seventh of Mongolia’s annua 
autho ected for education, and e it 
e les are responsible for draitt 
fip diture budget which must be approved E on 
free cial Officials. It is claimed that education !5 a ely 
tug nd that the state pays 43.000 tugriks (U a 
fro, © for each person passing through rode T 
are ,, Ddergarten to university. Some 11,000 A 
while ^t on every pupil of the 10-year middle schoo A 
Stat a 4-5 year course of higher education co: i 
€ between 10,000 and 27,000 tugriks per student. 


l expenditure 
] educational 
revenue and 


Teachers and Teaching Methods 


Qualified teachers were exceedingly scarce in Mongolia 
Al 1934. when a training programme was launched. 
€ Soviet-staffed training college's first intake con- 
n ted of students with only elementary schooling, but 
The 1938 it began to receive middle-school graduates. 
estan ening Institute for Teacher Certification was 

tablished in 1940, followed shortly afterwards by a 
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university department of pedagogy (since 1961, the 
Pedagogical Institute). 

The total number of trained teachers increased five 
times between 1934 and 1961, and had trebled again by 
1978, when it included four times as many teachers with 
higher education. In the early 1980s, 97 percent of 
teachers had received higher or specialized secondary 
education. These resources have been channelled 
mainly into the expanding general-school network: in 
1978, each partial middle school had, on average, 23 
teachers (compared with 16 in 1961) and a complete 
middle school had 49 (42 in 1961). In institutions of 
higher education, 20 percent of professors and instruc- 
tors hold advanced degrees. 

Rote learning and copying were the chief means of 
instruction in the first two postrevolutionary decades, 
but delegates to the first teachers’ congress (1934) criti- 
cized them sharply and pointed to Soviet practice in 
seeking a more effective methodology. Henceforth, les- 
sons were to contain a variety of activities, including 
presentation, practice, and review phases. However, 
their approach has never become particularly child 
centred and Mongolian schools are, to this day, above 
all disciplined institutions. Recent reports have called 
for more attention to the individual child's interests and 
abilities. When a new middle school curriculum was 
adopted in 1972, teachers were encouraged to alter 
their methods in order to “stimulate the participants to 
compare and juxtapose pieces of information, to draw 
inferences and make generalizations”. 

The majority of textbooks used in higher education 
are translated from Russian but the Academy of 
Sciences’ annual list of new Mongolian publications 
usually includes many textbooks. Teaching aids and 
equipment are also produced by special “methodo- 
logical centres” set up by the Ministry of Education 
and coordinated with similar Soviet agencies. In view 
of the transition in the general educational schools in 
the early 1980s from a four-year primary, four-year 
junior, and two-year senior programme to a three plus 
five plus two arrangement, the content of textbooks 


and lessons is being reassessed. A certain amount of 
independent learning is being fostered by the latest 
textbooks, which are expected to present the most up- 
to-date science and technology. 


5. Curricula and Examinations r 
iti ia’ ds as an industrial- 

In recognition of Mongolia’s neeg l 
dpud society, the 1961 r etl 
reforms to strengthen the ties o! £ t ve 
practical life and production. A ps Sape? 5d 
urban and rural schools appe Peifrechnieal 
re work experience a / echnicé 
eae with industrial and agricultural training in 
urban and rural schools respectively. ERN 
Under the fifth five-year plan (1971- i ps a 
taken to correct the persistent discrepancy between the 
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requirements of a technological society and the school 
curriculum. In the new programme for middle schools, 
arts subjects account for 44 percent of class hours, 
science and mathematics for 39 percent, music, art, and 
physical education for 11.5 percent, and practical work 
experience for 5.5 percent. In the first three classes, 
pupils study for 24 hours a week, rising to 34 in the final 
four years. The complete middle school offers more 
advanced work in the same subjects. Students in 
vocational and technical schools train to become live- 
stock farmers, veterinary surgeons, or medical assist- 
ants, for instance. 

The general bias of the university is towards science 
and technical subjects; arts subjects—history, Mon- 
golian studies, and Russian—are in the minority. Dia- 
lectical materialism and Party history are required 
subjects for all students. 

To enter an institution of higher education, students 
sit examinations in four subjects studied at middle 
school. At university, lectures, laboratory practicals, 
and seminars are supplemented with placements in 
appropriate industries. The Soviet-style examination 
system grades students on a 5-point scale and failure 


entails loss of promotion. However, the failure rate at 
the university is very low. Examinations in most subjects 
are conducted orally. 
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Morocco 
A. Lahjomri 


"Country of the Far West"—"el Maghreb el Aqsa”, as 
it is known—Morocco enjoys a favored geographical 
position in the extreme northwest of Africa. It has a 
population of more than 20 million of which over 50 
percent is under 20 years old. The annual population 
growth rate is about 3.1 percent. The important task 
facing decision makers in Morocco is to satisfy the basic 
needs of this population: food, health, housing, work, 
and education. 

Since independence (Morocco was a French and 
Spanish Protectorate from 1912 to 1956), successive 
governments have undertaken the development of a 
coherent educational policy and the introduction of 
training facilities to provide young people with sufficient 
instruction for them to become development agents. 
These have been urgent and high-priority tasks. 

On the eve of colonization, Moroccan society was 
characterized by economic and cultural stagnation 
which served to facilitate foreign penetration. The edu- 
cational network was ossifying and excluded disciplines 
such as mathematics, medicine, and physics, restricting 
education to the religious training of the citizen. That 
is why the educational and the sacred were often seen 
as corresponding to a model of society which rejected 
the notion of productive training and organized the 
transmission of theoretical knowledge as a constituent 
moral function of the personality of the citizen. 
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1. Educational Background 


The m'sid, or Koran school, was the basic institution 10 
the precolonial educational network. At this "primary 
level, the goal was to master the text of the Koran an 
to memorize it in its entirety; learning the Koran was 
based on recitation rather than on teaching methods 
using mainly reading and writing. The Zaouia, in rura 
areas, and the Medersa, in urban areas, were institutions 
corresponding to the secondary level; their aims, as We 
as the improvement of reading and writing, were 10 
provide an initiation into the basic works of Arabic 
grammar and Moslem law and an introduction to litera- 
ture and to the subtleties of the Arabic language 
essential requirements for entry to the higher level 
which, in Morocco, was represented by the prestigion® 
Quarawiyin and its annexes. At this “university” leve > 
the student would increase and deepen his knowledge 
in the fields of language, literature, and grammar, unde 
masters acknowledged for generations as authorities B 
their respective disciplines. 

_ Current educational literature in Morocco contents 
itself with pointing out the dogmatism, formalism, con- 
servatism, and sterility of this educational network © 
the eve of colonization. However, even if its “fur” 
damental lack of realism” (Laroui 1977) was evident, 
compared with the “modernity” brought by the nd 
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nizing industrial and market-based civilization, its inter- 
nal structure nevertheless showed an originality which 
made, for example, the Quarawiyin university com- 
parable to an American college. This originality could 
be seen: (a) in the material organization of education 
Since the place of learning was open both to the student 
(in the restricted and classical sense of the term) and 
also to the ordinary citizen who wished to deepen his 
knowledge of theology without being hindered by strict 
and paralyzing adminstrative procedures; (b) in its inde- 
Pendence from the administrative and political author- 
ities; (c) in educational terms, for real importance 
Was attached to the rhythm of learning and rather than 
Conditions, such as age, duration, and periods of train- 
ing, being imposed, emphasis was placed on the freedom 
Of choice of the student and on continuing individual 
efforts to acquire knowledge; and (d) in that the notions 
Of backwardness, wastage, failures, and maladjustment 
to school, so important in an educational network sub- 
ject to the modern demands of production, were not 
Considerations in this system of education. 
Colonization could not fail to bring about an ideo- 
logical interest in the essential role that education could 
Play in achieving political and economic domination. 
hus, first for the young Europeans whose families had 
Settled in Morocco, and later for a privileged category 
of young Moroccans, the protectorate set up an edu- 
cational system in all respects identical to the “metro- 
Politan” model, although care was taken to call it 
ranco-Arab." "Franco-Moroccan," or "Franco- 
erber,” according to the fluctuations of colonial ideol- 
Ogy. This conceptual, institutional, pedagogical, and 
architectural transfer was to condition the internal dyna- 
mism of the Moroccan educational system for many 
Years, even after independence. - 
hus, two competitive educational networks existed, 
one exogenous, the other endogenous, built on different 
Oundations and with opposing aims, just like the 
'Cephalous division of the essentially urban geography 
ich led to the emergence of the modern European 
©Wn on the outskirts of the traditional Morrocan city, 
9T medina. The attempt to introduce bureaucratic rigid- 
Ytoa system which had never known it, to codify and 
Standardize traditional pedagogy and to subject it to the 
rules of the imported model increased the tension born 
Of this face-to-face clash between two teaching systems, 
ne aiming to perpetuate colonialism, the other to resist 
Political and cultural offensive which threatened the 
cty existence of the Moroccan nation. 
he goal of the colonial system was the formation not 
soc Uch of an elite as of a nonassimilated but docile 
tient! class, confined to junior posts in the adminis- 
i ation, commerce, industry, or agriculture and evolving 
A the cultural sphere of the colonial power, a wedge 
Ween the protecting power and the colonized society. 
he structure of the educational network was the 
fes as that which operated in France: primary school, 
thi Ndary school, and higher education. Because of 
S, French became the language of learning, of “mo- 
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Table 1 
French and Moroccan graduates on the eve of independence. 
1956* 


Professions Moroccans French 
Doctors 19 875 
Pharmacists 6 330 
Veterinary surgeons 98 
Engineers 15 2,500 
Higher levels of 

administration 165 6.400 
Centre for 

Scientific Study 11 94 
Number passing 

baccalauréat 1912-55 640 8,200 


* Source: Journal of INSEA (National Institute of Statistics and Applied 
Economics), Nos. 12-94 Series F 


dernity," while the devalued Arabic language was some- 
times excluded, in certain rural areas in favor of the 
Berber language. The majority of students did not go 
beyond the elementary school-leaving certificate. Those 
few who went on to study at a university did so thanks 
to the social position of their families or to the patronage 
of individual colonial educators. Table 1 shows the 
comparative numbers of French and Moroccan gradu- 
ates on the eve of independence. 

Independent Morocco inherited a complex edu- 
cational landscape, whose constituent features may be 
summed up as follows: 


(a) continued existence of the traditional teaching 
system; 

(b) transfer and implantation of schools according to 
the European model; 


(c) nationalist resistance by the setting up of a network 
of "free schools"; 


(d) competition between these three systems, with the 
preeminence of the utilitarian and secular colonial 
system as the essential path to social advancement; 


(e) application of the quota system to the native school- 
age population in order to keep the existing social 
structure in a state of immobility favorable to per- 
petuating the protectorate; 


(f) aim of assimilation of the rural areas with the urban: 
and 


(g) elitism by rigorous control of access to schools. 


The complexity of this heritage determined the 
choices and objectives adopted by Morocco to deal with 
the imperative need for knowledge at the end of the 
protectorate. "" 

The doctrine drawn up by the royal commission on 
educational reform (August 25, 1957) and by the com- 
mission on education and culture (April 1959), rests on 
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four premises, on which there is national consensus and 
which still form the cornerstone of all educational policy 
in Morocco: 


(a) unification of the different educational systems in 
existence following independence, in order to fuse 
them into a single and unifying system, including 
the training of the administrators needed by the 
country; 


(b) making education generally available by applying 
the principle of the right to education as compared 
with the elitist and inegalitarian policy of colonial- 
ization; 

(c) * Arabization" of teaching in order to revalue the 


national language by making Arabic the medium of 
instruction; and 


(d) “Moroccanization” of the machinery of adminis- 
tration, the economy, and education through a 


policy of training personnel so as to give responsi- 
bility to nationals. 


The divergences which have occurred in educational 
policy since 1957 have never called this basic consensus 
into question. Rather, they have expressed different 
approaches to achieving these aims. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


To an objective observer, the process of unification 
ended with the establishment of a system which in some 
ways certainly grew out of the colonial system, but 
which, by taking in 95 percent of those receiving 
education, profoundly changed educational problems 
in Morocco. The educational landscape is still complex 
and does not yet show the degree of homogeneity that 
the setting up of a "national school" should produce. 

The various educational systems which operated 
under the protectorate were succeeded by another sort 
of complexity: the state education system is dominant 
but there is also a traditional network, a survival of the 
precolonial system, private "foreign" (basically French) 
education, and, finally, a new private network. Quality, 
then, becomes the factor underlying competition. While 
state education spreads more and more and takes in an 
increasing number of children, the foreign network, 
which is restricted both in size and geographically, is 
reserved for a privileged minority. 

The process of unification will finally emerge from 
conflict. The continued existence of "French schools" 
and the anarchic expansion of the commercial private 
sector continue to hinder the emergence of a true 
national school. . 

However. as the state educational system is the largest 
in numerical terms, it is the system which will now be 
discussed. It awaits a voluntarist policy determined to 
go beyond the present formal unification and introduce 
strict control over the development of the commercial 
sector and the phasing out of the foreign network. The 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the state system of education 


structure of the state system of education is shown 1n 
Fig. 1. 4 

From 1957 to 1981, there was a remarkable incraask 
in school attendance, as shown in Table 2. The state ha 
tried constantly to increase enrollment. Nevertheless, a 
1981 the enrollment of all children in school was 
not achieved, and demographic pressures make b^ 
attainment of universal education difficult. The pep 
between attendance in urban and rural areas and Ms 
unequal treatment of boys and girls accentuate 
obstacles to providing education for all. ned 

The attendance rate of children aged 7 years ue » 
65 percent in 1980-81, not including those enrolle 4 
the private sector. It is, however, difficult to give VA 
rate figures for the increase in attendance as the un 
of information are contradictory. It is also difficult i 
predict future progress towards the goal of enrolling ET 
children. However, it seems that the continuous MIS 
ofthe state, both in budgetary and organizational terms, 
should lead to the attainment of this goal by aroun 
1990-91. 


Immediately after independence, the decision to 


Table 2 

Enrollment by level 1957-82 

Level 1957 1977 toela 
Primary 292,000 1,667,773 231.000 
Secondary 28,000 524.555 826.50 
Higher 2,500 55,858 me 
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make Arabic the language of education seemed logical. 
In reality, the large numbers requiring schooling at that 
time, and the lack of sufficient national personnel to 
undertake the teaching of scientific subjects in Arabic 
meant that the educational system evolved towards 
bilingualism, which introduced a division that has con- 
tinued to operate in that Arabic is reserved for arts 
subjects, and French for scientific and technical fields. 
This division results in "linguisitic vacillation" affecting 
students at every level, to the detriment of their studies. 
This situation can only be improved by means of a long- 
term linguistic policy which, by revaluing Arabic in all 
sections of everyday life, would make it operational 
within education. 

Until this policy, which has already been adopted, 
bears fruit, this linguistic vacillation will continue to 
disguise the dominance of French which is seen as the 
language of social advancement and success. Besides, 
the linguistic problem goes beyond the framework of 
the educational system, and the debate on the national 
language and the language of education reflects a lack 
of national consensus on a functional definition of the 
Concept of Arabization. 

Immediately after independence, a major goal was to 
train national personnel to take responsibility for the 
Machinery of administration, the economy. and 
education. Moroccanization has been largely achieved 
in the administration and economy, but various prob- 
ems have occurred in education. One of the main 
Objectives of the department responsible for education 
iS to end foreign, especially French, cultural assistance 

Y intensive training of teaching personnel who are 
€ssential if curricula are really to become Arabic based. 


3. Teachers and Teacher Training 


The policy of training teaching personnel has evolved 
In stages, following the gradual increase in numbers at 
the different levels of the educational cycle. In the first 
Place, efforts were concentrated on training primary- 
School teachers, then teachers for the first stage of 
Secondary education, and finally for the second stage of 
Secondary education. 

Since 1956, the reorganization and extension of the 
regional primary teacher training schools inherited from 
Colonial days has enabled the goal of Moroccanization to 

© achieved in primary schools. These establishments, 
Which in 1980 became centers for the training of primary 
teachers, having achieved Moroccanization, are now 
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Figure 2 
Structure of the teacher-training system 


concerned with improving the quality of primary teach- 
ing and coping with the increased intake of children. 
From 1956 to 1970 primary-school teachers received 
one year of training. In 1971 the duration of the training 
course increased to two years. A total of 43,263 teachers 
were trained between 1956 and 1979. 

In October 1970, regional pedagogical centers were 
created to train personnel to replace foreign teachers at 
the first secondary stage. Since 1979, these centers, of 
which there were 14 in 1980, have contributed to the 
effective Moroccanization of the first secondary stage. 
The degree of Moroccanization for each stage of edu- 
cation is shown in Table 3. 

Attention was then turned to a third phase, that of 
organizing the training of teaching personnel to bring 
about Moroccanization of the second secondary stage. 
From 1978, the department responsible for education 
has been counting, for the achievement of this goal, on 
the output of the various faculties of arts, science, and 
economics of the Ecole Normale Supérieure (ENS) of 
the University Mohammed V and of the six new estab- 
lishments for training teachers of scientific and technical 
subjects which, since that year, have been attracting 
increasing numbers of science students destined for the 
teaching profession. 

Gradually, since independence, a system of teacher 
training has been set up parallel to the state educational 
system in order to free education from external aid and 
to channel its numerical growth. The structure of the 
teacher-training system is outlined in Fig. 2. 


Table 3 "e 

Degree of Moroccanization 1970-77 (96) 

Level 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 

State primary 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
63.76 63.23 64.66 

State secondary 47.82 52.08 56.62 63.17 

University 49.67 56.74 58.72 58.50 62.74 62.26 60.60 
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Table 4 
Funding by school level 1973, 1977* 

1973 1977 
Level Millions of dihrams % Millions of dihrams % 
Primary 403 41.85 524 37.3 
Secondary 470 48.55 734 52.4 
Higher 97 10.55 145 10.3 
Total 970 100 1,403 100 


? Source: Rachidi 1981 


4. Finance 


The formal unification of the educational system has 
been achieved, efforts to make Arabic the language of 
education are progressing, and Moroccanization is well 
under way, but the major problem for the years to come 
will be making education generally available. Increasing 
enrollment requires an enormous financial effort and 
also a restructuring of the machinery of education. 
According to a publication of the Ministry of National 
Education: “Total expenditure on education and train- 
ing carried out by all the organizing authorities would 
represent nearly 30 percent of the general state budget.” 
For the Ministry of Education alone, from 1979 to 1980, 
this share was 18 percent. Tables 4 and 5 give some idea 
of the evolution of this expenditure. 

Will the increase in state expenditure during this 
decade succeed in speeding up the rate of increase in 
enrollment so as to make schooling available to all? It 
seems rather that “if the birth rate remains at its present 
level . . . the population stili to be reached will be 4.9 
percent of pupils in 1985, that is to say, three and a half 
times the number attending school in 1975” (Rachidi 
1981). : 

However, this gap between increase in expenditure 
and that of the number of children for whom education 
has still to be provided is not the only obstacle to mass 
education. Weaknesses and structural limitations were 
identified by a national commission in 1980 and will 
require a remodeling of the educational system. The 
need for updating the machinery of education in relation 
to economic and social development is agreed both by 
public opinion and by the educational authorities. 


5. Priorities for Remodeling the Educational 
System 


The following are the priorities in educational reform. 


(a) The internal functioning of the educational machine 
often leads to problems of viability because the 
frequency of grade-repeating and the high dropout 
and failure rates increase the cost of training, upset 
the rhythm of school attendance, and disturb the 
teaching activity of schools. Action in this field is 
one of the highest priorities. 


In the opinion of all those involved in education. 
one of the basic reasons for grade-repeating, 
failures, and dropouts is to be found in the pre- 
dominance of French as the medium of instruction 
to the detriment of the national language. An Over- 
all linguistic reform would help to make the edu- 
cational structure more effective. 


(b) 


A redefinition and rebalancing of training tracks 
would allow vocations at present inadequately ser- 
ved to expand in ways other than through lengthy 
arts or scientific training. As Table 6 shows, one © 


(c) 


the present limitations is the elitism which eim 
training of long duration to the detriment of ne 


nical training of medium or short duration an 
vocational training, both of which are essential for 
the economic and social development of the 
country. 


Another priority for this remodeling is to try and 
rectify the imbalance between the education 9 


(d) 


Table 5 . 
Expenditure on education as percentage of GDP 1969-77 
Year 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
grece m 576 5.58 615 680 895 593 1269 15.55 16.52 
o 


* Source: Cherkaoui 1980 
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Table 6 
Percentage of pupils in different tracks in upper-secondary 
schools 1966-67, 1979-80 


% of pupils % of pupils 


Tracks 1966-67 1979-80 
Arts 41.0 
Science and economics 56.0 
Technical 3.0 


males and females and between the urban and rural 
areas. 

(e) Closer links between training and employment 
should be sought so as to achieve the gradual and 
harmonious integration of graduates into working 
life. 


The sudden awareness provoked by the "days on 
education" (a meeting of representatives from the 
administration, political parties, and trade unions) in 
August 1980 seems to be directing future decisions 
towards overcoming these weaknesses and achieving a 
more functional relationship between education and 
Society by adapting the educational structures to the 


imperatives of developing the true wealth of Morocco 
and of fulfilling the needs of its young people who are 
impatient to learn and serve. 
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Mozambique 
C. T. Stege 


The People's Republic of Mozambique, a former Portu- 
Buese colony, became independent on June 25, 1975, 
after 10 years of active insurgency against the colonizers 
by forces of the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique 
Frente do libertação de Mogambique, FRELIMO). 
An East African coastal country, Mozambique retains 
*conomic and political relations with its northern neigh- 
Ors, Tanzania and Zambia, while endeavoring to lessen 
economic ties with Zimbabwe and South Africa. 
Mozambique's 783,000 square kilometers (302,238 
Square miles) of territory is cut by five major river 
asins that effectively divide the country into a northern 
Section of highlands and a southern section of fertile 
Owlands, The population, estimated at 10 million in 
1 76, is 90 percent African and 10 percent non-African. 
he African population can be divided into roughly 10 
ifferent cultural groups. including the Makuolomo, 
akonde, Yao, Tsonga, and Shona peoples. The 
akuolomo are the largest group and they have been 
eavily influenced by Arab cultural traditions, including 
€ Moslem faith. due to their contact with Arab and 
Persian merchants. The non-African population is pri- 
Marily Portuguese, although there are also large groups 
hinese, Indians, and Pakistanis. 
Before 1970, most schooling was in the hands of 
'ssionaries, with a few government schools operated 
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for the benefit of the Portuguese colonialists. Nearly all 
educational personnel were European and the cur- 
riculum was heavily influenced by Portuguese history 
and culture. The modest amount of education for the 
indigenous peoples was only for the first three primary 
years, after which pupils had to go to Tanzania if they 
wished to study further. At the time of independence in 
1975, the literacy rate among the indigenous population 
was 15 percent. In 1970, it was estimated that only 2 
percent of the population had completed four years of 
primary education and only 0.2 percent had completed 
a professional course. e 

Following independence, the educational system was 
nationalized by FRELIMO, the political party in control 
of a highly centralized single-party state. Education is 
now seen as an important vehicle for social change, so 
that schooling is linked closely to economic devel- 
opment and political needs. By 1977, education was 
second only to defense in the size of its budget 
allocation, with more than 16 percent of government 
expenditures marked for educational purposes, an 
increase from 6.5 percent in 1971. 

Two of the principal national development goals 
toward which the schools are oriented in order to 
achieve greater national self-sufficiency are (a) expand- 
ing people’s knowledge of agricultural and industrial 
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financing other sectors such as agriculture, transport, 
communications, and hydroelectric power in a bid to 
raise standards of living and increase export earnings. 

Approximately 80 percent of an estimated 6.4 million 
working population (15-55 years) depend upon agri- 
culture, 7 percent on manufacturing, and 7 percent on 
clerical work, the rest being in business or government 
(Agriculture Projects Services Centre 1981). Agri- 
culture accounts for over 60 percent of Nepal's gross 
domestic product (GDP), and 80 percent of export earn- 
ings (Baskota 1981). Tourism, including Himalayan 
trekking, has recently become an important source of 
revenue. Development projects in many sectors absorb 
aid finance. A slow growth of exports and rising imports 
have characterized foreign trade. In the fiscal year 1979— 
80, exports amounted to 1,140.8 million Nepalese 
rupees (NRs) whereas imports totalled NRs. 2,532 million 
(1 Nepalese rupee equals Us$0.08). 

In the 1982-83 budget, development spending has 
been allocated NRs. 6.96 billion, an increase of 70.8 
percent over the previous year, or 76 percent of the total 
projected spending of NRs. 9.19 billion. With increased 
taxation in some sectors, the government has allocated 
NRs. 402 million, or 4 percent, for defence, an increase 
of 40 percent, and NRs. 353.2 million for social services, 
including health and education. 

The monarchical system is headed by King Birendra 
Bir Bikram Shah Dev, who is commander in chief of 
the armed forces. Nepal’s modernization dates from 
1951 when the century-long autocracy of the Ranas was 
ended by a popular revolution under the leadership of 
the present king’s grandfather, King Tribhuvan, and 
consequently a parliamentary democracy was intro- 
duced. However, this was replaced after a decade bya 
party-less Panchayat system later, in 1980, confirmed 
by a referendum. The country now has a 135-member 
legislative body known as the Rastriya Panchayat whose 
elected prime minister chooses his cabinet from among 
its members. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The aim of primary education is to teach reading, 
writing. and arithmetic to Nepalese children and to 
inculcate habits of disciplined and hygienic living 
(Nepal. Ministry of Education 1971). Lower-secondary 
education stresses character formation, a sense of the 
dignity of labour, and habits of perseverance. Secondary 
education prepares students to enter higher education. 
The objective of tertiary education is to produce the 
personnel required for national development (Nepal, 
National Planning Commission 1981). 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


Figure 1 presents the structure of education in Nepal. 
Although kindergartens exist In urban areas, formal 
primary schooling begins for 6-year-olds in grade 1. In 
1980. primary education was increased from three to 
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five grades although attendance is not yet compulsory. 
The target figure for enrolment at the end of the five- 
year plan in 1985 is 75 percent of the 6-10 age group. 
Primary-school enrolment has been significant only 
since 1951, the main increase being in the mid-1970s, 
after the introduction of the new National Education 
System Plan in 1971. Recent enrolment and projection 
figures include under-age and over-age children, poss- 
ibly 35 percent of the 9-11-year-olds being still (1982) 
in grades 1-3 (see Fig. 2). 

For economic and social reasons many parents are 
still reluctant to send their children to school, especially 
girls. Out of an enrolment in grades 1-3 of 1,067 million 
in 1980, only 28 percent were girls. Secondary education 
consists of lower secondary, grades 6-7, and secondary. 
grades 8-10. Enrolment has increased from less than 
2,000 students in 1951 to more than 500,000 in 1980. 

District-level examinations are conducted at the end 
of primary as well as lower-secondary education. 
national test, School Leaving Certificate (SLC), 1$ 4 
minimum requirement for university entrance. Con- 
siderable wastage results from the examination system: 
of the 27,819 students who sat the School Leaving 
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Figure 2 
Primary-school enrolment 1961-80 


Certificate in 1981, only 21.4 percent passed. Dropouts 
and repeaters reduce the internal efficiency of both 
Primary and secondary systems. The official number of 
School days is 180, and absenteeism is common among 
Students and teachers. 
he one university in Nepal, Tribhuvan University, 
Provides a two-year proficiency certificate, two-year 
bachelor's degrees, two-year master's degrees, and doc- 
toral programmes in its various institutes. In addition 
to University campuses in various parts of the country, 
6 Privately run liberal arts and commercial colleges 
Offer certificate courses accepted by the university. 
. The national literacy rate is 24.3 percent (1980), 
Iteracy among women being only 3.7 percent in 1971. 
€ percentage of girls in the three levels of schooling 
has risen to 27.7, 22, and 18.8 percent respectively 
(1981). Of the total number of 26,891 higher education 
Students (1978), girls comprised 22 percent of the total. 
Under the sixth five-year plan, the Ministry of Edu- 
Cation runs six-month functional literacy courses for 
adults based on agriculture, nutrition, family planning, 
alth, and personal hygiene. Women’s organizations 
and youth services are involved, as well as the Depart- 
Ments of Cottage Industry and Labour. A trade-school 
Scheme is being launched in several parts ofthe kingdom 
for out-of-school youth (Sharma 1982). 


J. Administration and Supervision 

The ministry is responsible for the administration and 

Supervision of school-level education, whereas Trib- 
van University controls higher education. The three 


divisions of the ministry—general administration, edu- 
cational administration, and the programme and plan- 
ning section— are headed by joint secretaries. Under 
the ministry are 5 regional directorates and 75 district 
education offices to which are attached some 400 school 
supervisors. The schools are controlled by school man- 
agement committees some of whose members are 
appointed by the district education officers. 


4. Finance 


From 1970 to 1977 expenditure on education increased 
from NRs. 71.5 to NRs. 280 million or from 7.35 to 9.06 
percent of the national budget. In 1977, the allocation 
for primary, secondary, and tertiary education was 26, 
21, and 34 percent respectively. By 1981, of the total 
education budget of NRs. 568.986 million, the three 
levels were allocated 29, 15, and 36 percent respectively, 
the unit cost for a student of higher education being 
NRs. 2.706 (Agrawal 1978). Private finance assists some 
institutes and schools. Both bilateral and multilateral 
aid support radio education, teacher training for 
women, and the production of textbooks as well as 
the education components of several integrated rural- 
development projects. ] Pw 

Students pay fees in secondary and tertiary insti- 
tutions. Primary education is free and school textbooks 
are provided free in the first three grades. Most schools 
are built by local communities. Donations, voluntary 
labour, income from land, and other local sources con- 
tribute to some school incomes. Some students in higher 
education qualify for small stipends. Girls from dis- 
advantaged groups qualifying to become teachers 
receive monthly stipends under a women 
project. 


's education 


5. Supply of Personnel 


By 1981, only one-third of the 29,134 primary teachers 
and 12,245 lower-secondary teachers and nearly three- 
quarters of the 4,909 secondary teachers were trained. 
The university employed 2,680 teachers in 1980. Short- 
ages of science teachers are severe, especially in rural 
schools. The Institute of Education and other faculties 
of the university train teachers. Inservice courses and 
radio educational programmes both contribute to 
teacher upgrading. 


6. Curriculum Development, Teaching Methods, 
and Research 


The Curriculum, Textbook, and Supervision Devel- 
opment Centre devises national school curricula and 
prepares textbooks written by local educators. The 
national language, Nepali, is the medium of instruction. 
The teaching of English begins in grade 4. Teaching 
methods tend towards lecturing at all levels, partly 
because of a scarcity of teaching aids and partly because 
of examinations. Individual instruction is therefore not 
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commonplace. Few studies of children’s cognitive abili- 
ties have so far been undertaken. Educational research 
has been pioneered by the Centre for Educational 
Research, Innovation, and Development (CERID) of 
Tribhuvan University which has made significant studies 
of nonformal education, parents’ attitudes, and the 
performance of trained and untrained teachers, and has 
also produced many monographs and study papers. 
Various other research groups, such as the New 
Educational Research Association, are based in 
Kathmandu. 


7. Major Problems 


Nepal has still to provide basic educational oppor- 
tunities for many of its young people. Large numbers 
of school-age children still do not attend school because 
of their geographical remoteness from schools or 
because of selective processes at secondary and tertiary 
levels. Facilities and rewards for teachers are meagre. 
Curricula at all levels do not yet match the real needs 
of students or the developmental requirements of the 
nation for trained personnel in all fields. Technical and 
agricultural training has increased considerably with 
assistance from such agencies as the World Bank, but 
few job opportunities exist for the increasing numbers 
of arts graduates from the university. 

The universalization of primary education and the 
problems created by a high rate of illiteracy are major 
concerns. The education of women and girls requires 
special attention. Teachers in formal schooling and faci- 
litators of nonformal courses must be recruited and 


trained in larger numbers. Vocational education needs 
to be strengthened. Curriculum materials should be 
revised so that they reflect modern child-development 
theory and stimulate increased numbers of students to 
train in specialties relevant to national development. 
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Netherlands 
W. J. Nijhof and J. N. Streumer 


The Netherlands has an area of about 42,000 square 
kilometers (16,216 square miles) and a population of 
14.21 million (1981). It is one of the most densely 
populated areas in the world. Its geographic position 
and the nature of the soil account for the fact that 
commerce and shipping, as well as agriculture and 
cattle-breeding, have long formed the basis ofthe Dutch 
economy. The Netherlands is divided into 12 provinces. 
The majority of the population lives in the three western 
provinces: North Holland, South Holland, and Utrecht. 
The country is low lying and flat, a significant part 
consisting of a delta area of the Rivers Rhine, Maas, 
and Scheldt, and is bounded to the north and west by 
the North Sea, to the east by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and to the south by Belgium. The national 
language is Dutch: in the northern province of 
Friesland, the Frisian language is also spoken. 

Since 1969, the rate of population growth has 
decreased, and the proportion of births among Dutch 
nationals has reduced steadily. There was, however, an 
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increase in the proportion of births to nationals of one 
of the Mediterranean countries. The general cox 
trend not only affects employment in education bu 
also the entire socioeconomic structure. The Dutc 
population has become multicultural to an increasing 
extent through the influx of migrant workers from Medi- 
terranean countries and the decolonization policy of the 
Dutch government. Many of the migrants have settle 
in the large cities in the western part of the country: 
and certain social problems have resulted. It is expecte : 
that by the year 2000 the Netherlands will have about 
700,000 inhabitants of foreign origin; in 1978, this stat 
istic exceeded 403,400, of which 205,000 came from 
Mediterranean countries. s 
Whereas, in the nineteenth century, social class Wa 
based, to a large extent, on descent, in the puse 
century, a more meritocratic society has developers 
with education becoming an important factor in t 
determination of social status. wain 
In 1982, the proportion of the population working 
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the economy was distributed according to the following 
Major categories: agriculture and fishery (6.1 percent), 
industry and crafts (26.6 percent), commerce (13.9 per- 
cent), and services (22.2 percent). Employment in the 
Services sector has risen since the 1950s while that in 
agriculture and fishery has decreased. 

In 1953, the Social and Economic Council framed 
the following major socioeconomic aims for the 
Netherlands: 


(a) a higher national income; 

(b) an acceptable proportional incomes policy; 
(c) full employment; 

(d) reasonable price stability; 

(e) a stable balance of payments. 


However, given the world economic crisis at the 
beginning of the 1980s, and the increased labour supply 
(as a result of immigration and the growing number 
Of married women wishing to work), the number of 
registered unemployed rose to 17.4 percent in 1984. 
Unskilled workers are proportionally overrepresented 
among the unemployed and skilled workers are pro- 
Portionally underrepresented. Persons under 25 years 
Of age represent 45 percent of the total unemployed. To 
Overcome the government's financial deficit, sweeping 
Changes were proposed in 1980 to bring public expen- 
diture closer into line with national income. Substantial 
Cuts in education expenditure were planned for 1983, 
largely affecting salaries. (Of the total education budget, 

Percent is allocated to salaries.) It was proposed that 

* Ministry of Education and Science were to cut 
*Xpenditure by 1,000 million Dutch guilders by 1986. 

The Netherlands was a republic until 1813, when the 

ingdom of the Netherlands, a constitutional mon- 
archy, was proclaimed. In 1848, it became a par- 
liamentary democracy. The Constitution of 1848, which 
15 still in force, provides that the members of the Lower 
House, the provincial councils, and the municipal coun- 
cil be elected directly. The members of the Upper 

Ouse are elected by the provincial councils. There is a 
multiple-party system. In 1917, the Netherlands 
adopted universal suffrage for men, and in 1922 for 
Women, 

Attempts to initiate political and constitutional inno- 
Vations in the 1960s for the most part failed, and the 
trend towards more decentralization was blocked; legal 
Protection of individuals was, however, promoted. Paci- 

Cation democracy, as it functions in the Netherlands, 
Will be subjected to stresses in the coming years because 
of decreasing economic growth, unemployment, social 
Unrest, the needs of the ethnic minorities, and the 


Problems of securing an energy supply. 


l. Educational Background 


In the Netherlands, the principle that parents may 
choose the education for their children that reflects their 


own outlook on life is upheld. Whereas, in 1900, 59 
percent of children were in public education and 31 
percent in private education, by the 1960s, the figures 
had become 27 and 73 percent respectively, and in 1980, 
32 and 68 percent. This change may be linked to the 
desegregation movement, which started in the 1960s 
and led to the breakdown in many fields of the 
denominational structure, especially among Catholics 
and to a lesser extent among Protestants. In education 
however, denominational desegregation has barely 
occurred, 

The conflict in the Netherlands over denominational 
schooling gave rise to a unique educational system, in 
which the democratic rights of groups and individuals 
are in principle exceptionally well-protected. This con- 
flict led not only to separate schools for different popu- 
lation groups, but also to complete quadripartition of 
the entire educational system into public, Catholic, 
Protestant, and secular schooling. : 

School boards are permitted the following liberties: 


(a) The freedom of foundation, that is, the freedom to 
found a school of any ideological or social kind. 
This is tied to quantitative and not to qualitative 
criteria. 

(b) The freedom of ideology, that is, the freedom of 
the competent authority of a denominational school 
to administer education on the basis of a self- 
determined principle of any ideological kind. 

(c) The freedom of structure, that is, the freedom of 
the competent authority to determine the content 
and method of education. This freedom is con- 
siderably restricted by the state, which lays down 
qualitative requirements. 


It should be noted, furthermore, that school boards 
can: (a) found and close a school or school department; 
(b) appoint and dismiss principals, teachers, and non- 
teaching staff; (c) admit and remove students; (d) deter- 
mine the internal organizational structure of the school; 
(e) determine the way in which parents are involved in 
school affairs; and (f) determine the form and nature 
of the relations between the school and related external 
institutions, including the support structure. 


2. The Goals of the Educational System 
The Dutch educational system strives for the following 
goals: 


(a) to do justice to the various ideologies within the 
Dutch population; 


(b) to promote equality of opportunity for the different 
social groups; 


(c) to promote cultural transmission; 
(d) to promote social mobility and integration: 
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(e) to maintain and develop the prosperity and welfare 
of society; 

(f) to train experts and to develop expertise at different 
levels; 

(g) to promote democratization and emancipation; 


(h) to promote decentralization of administration and 
management; and 


(i) to promote cultural innovation. 


3. Structure of the Educational System 


3.1 Formal Education 

The formal educational system (Fig. 1) comprises three 
levels: primary education; junior and senior vocational 
training and secondary general education; and 
vocational colleges and university education. 

Parliament passed a new Primary Education Act in 
1981, which became effective in 1985: nursery and pri- 
mary education merged to form a new primary edu- 
cation system for the 4-12 age group. 

There are 20 different types of special education, 
ranging from schools for children with learning 
disabilities to schools for multiple handicapped children. 

Secondary general education was fully restructured 
by the 1968 Secondary Education Act, called the Mam- 
moth Act. Since then, secondary general education 


General education 


comprises four main types of school: preuniversity edu- 
cation (secondary grammar schools); junior and senior 
secondary schools; junior and senior vocational training 
and vocational colleges; and miscellaneous types of 
secondary education—part time or full time—such as 
social-training courses for young workers. The latter 
type of education is of a nonvocational character and is 
intended for young people whose period of compul- 
sory (full-time) day-school attendance has ended 
prematurely. 

There are also special vocational-training schemes 
for apprenticeships, in which apprentices receive their 
theoretical training in vocational training centres and 
their practical training in the company in which they are 
employed. Within the framework of the apprenticeship 
scheme, the primary course lasts two years and the 
secondary course one year. 

The Compulsory Education Act (1900) was amended 
several times, and in 1975, a 10-year, full-time com- 
pulsory-education period was enacted, requiring that 
16-year-olds receive schooling for two days a week. 

In 1982, secondary education was predominantly vet- 
tically organized, on the assumption that 12-year-olds 
can be selected for different school types on the basis 
of scholastic aptitude. The selective school system has 
been under discussion and, at the beginning of the 
1980s, studies are being undertaken about the pesn 
ability of having a three-year middle school, which wi 
be a comprehensive school intended for all children 
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leaving primary school (i.e., children in the age bracket 
12 to 15). The experiments involve (a) postponement 
of the obligatory choice of occupation or field of study; 
(b) curriculum amplification (in particular, greater 
emphasis on noncognitive objectives); (c) advancement 
of equal educational opportunities for all pupils through 
the adjustment of the curriculum to the individual pupil; 
and (d) equipment of pupils with the skills needed for 
Conceiving new goals and effective social change. 

. Third-level education, excluding university training, 
is regulated by the Secondary Education Act, although 
the situation will change with the adoption of the 
Vocational College Education Act. There are many 
different types of vocational colleges, many having their 
Own counterparts at the senior and junior levels. They 
include: technical, nautical, and agricultural subjects, 
domestic science, retail trade, economic and admin- 
istrative studies, sociopedagogic studies, fine arts, and 
primary-school-teacher-training colleges. The average 
Period of training is four years. 

Dutch university education has a long tradition. The 
history of Leiden University dates back to 1575. By 
1986. there were 17 universities, including those spe- 
Cializing in technology. business, theology. and agri- 
Culture. An open university became effective in 1984. 

University education is regulated by three laws: the 
University Education Act (1960); the University Man- 
agement Reform Act (1970), and the Two-stage Struc- 
ture Act (1981). The last act reduces the length of the 
first stage of university education to four years for most 
disciplines. A certain proportion of successful students 
is subsequently admitted to the second stage, comprising 
three major directions: professional studies, teacher 
education, and research. 


In 1983, a higher education bill, aimed at improving 
cooperation between universities and vocational col- 
leges, was in preparation. The primary goal of all this 
legislation is to achieve a coherent system of differen- 
tiated education and research facilities. 

Figure 2 shows the number of pupils and students 
enrolled in various types of full-time education between 
1900 and 1981. As a consequence of the decreasing 
birth rate from about 1970, nursery and primary school 
enrolment dropped. One result of this will be 12,000 
fewer jobs in nursery and primary education by 1988. 
The unemployment rate in education in 1982 was 12.5 
percent. 

Another phenomenon is the growth in the number 
of students receiving university and vocational-college 
education. The number of students taking full-time 
university education rose from 103,400 in 1970 to 
150,400 in 1982. The rise in vocational-college students 
was even greater: again from 1970 to 1982, the number 
of full-time students rose from 72.100 to 132,500. In 
university education, the growth in the number of 
female students was spectacular: an increase of 125 
percent from 1970 to 1980. 


3.2 Nonformal Education 

No official system of out-of-school education exists in 
the Netherlands. However, there is à system of adult 
education. This focuses on the transfer of skills on a 
nonincidental basis. The organizations whose primary 
or secondary activity is adult education are numerous 
and include: open (free) school, open university, trade 
unions, organizations of foreign workers, religious 
organizations, sociomedical bodies, and companies. 
There is little coordination among these bodies. Social 
training for out-of-school youngsters has also been con- 
sidered part of adult education, but dissatisfaction with 
the training has given rise to the development of anew 
type of education called participation education. It is 
intended that this will become a type of full-time edu- 
cation for the 16-18 age group. Industrial training, 
too, is a sector of adult education. Although accurate 
information on the total number of persons receiving 
nonformal education is not available, the estimate was 
1.5 million persons in 1980. 


4. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 


Operation 


In the formal educational system, there are three distinct 


levels of authority: 


(a) the direct or competent authority: each school 
financed with public funds has a board of education 
representing the administration (state, munici- 
pality. association, foundation, or church council); 


(b) the higher authority to which the direct authority is 
subordinate (state, province, or municipality); and 


(c) the executive authority (principals and teachers). 
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The higher authority is responsible for financing and 
supervising schools and for mediating in school conflicts. 

The highest authority is the Ministry of Education and 
Sciences, which comprises four directorates general, 
dealing with supervision and support of preprimary and 
primary education (4-12), second-level education (12- 
18), third-level education and scientific research (18 to 
about 27). The provinces and municipalities play a 
marginal role. The expenditure of the municipalities on 
behalf of their own public schools determines the vol- 
ume of expenditure for private schools. This is the 
result of the financial equalization of public and private 
education whereby, for each pupil, a municipality 
receives from the state a certain sum of money to be 
passed on to the local private schools. The executive 
authorities (principals and teachers) have little power. 
The school board decides matters such as the appoint- 
ment of staff members and number of pupils. The 
competent authorities, however, do have to consult the 
executive authorities and, under certain circumstances, 
also the parents. 

Private schools are run typically by foundations. The 
board of a foundation is fully responsible for the conduct 
of school affairs. The board appoints its own members. 
In some cases, members are appointed because they 
have been nominated by interested parties (e.g., 
parents, teachers, a participatory council). 

In universities, the teaching staff and students have 
legal powers concerning educational structure. The 
faculty councils have great freedom of action. 

The inspectorate of schools is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education and Sciences. There are separate 
inspectorates for primary education, special edu- 
cation. teacher training. secondary general education, 
vocational education, social-training courses for young 
workers, and education in the apprenticeship system. 
The functions of the inspectorates are monitoring 
(observance of laws), controlling (e.g., by giving advice 
to the central authorities), and encouraging (e.g., by 
supporting the competent authorities and the school 
staff). ' 

The Dutch educational support system is arranged on 
the basis of themes: research, curriculum development, 
development of achievement tests, and guidance. In 
1965, the Netherlands Foundation for Educational 
Research (svo) was established. This foundation distri- 
butes government funds available for educational 
research. The funds are appropriated mainly for a lim- 
ited number of para-university institutions for edu- 
cational policy-oriented research. In 1975, the National 
Institute for Curriculum Development (SLO) was estab- 
lished. Its main tasks are to develop models of curricula 
and training/learning packages for all schools below the 
university level. The Institute for the Development of 
Achievement Tests (CITO) was founded in 1968. The 
institute's main aim is the development of mechanisms 
for the objective judgment of pupils’ or students’ work. 
It mainly develops achievement tests. — i 

The Netherlands has about 70 educational guidance 
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centres (SBDs), Operating at local and regional levels. 
Under the current geographical distribution policy, the 
central government subsidizes only those centres which 
cover an area having a population of at least 180,000 
students. The local and regional guidance centres are 
staffed by psychologists, educationalists/developers. 
change agents, and other professionals in the field of 
learning and teaching. 

In contrast to the local and regional educational guid- 
ance centres, three national educational centres (LPCs) 
are responsible for those parts of the Dutch educational 
system arranged denominationally: KPC (Roman Cath- 
olic), CPs (Protestant), and APS (public and private 
secular). The tasks of these national centres are to 
optimize education by (a) assisting local and regional 
guidance centres; (b) assisting schools not in the ter- 
ritory served by local and regional centres; (c) advising 
the national government; and (d) developing new 
models of schooling, organizational as well as didactic. 
The national centres are subsidized by the state. 
Another (the fourth) national centre (PCBB) is active 
only in the field of vocational education for workers. 


5. Finance 


Public expenditure on education experienced an explos- 
ive growth after 1950. In 1950, total public expenditure 
on education amounted to 557.4 million Dutch guilders; 
in 1983, it had increased to 25,361 million Dutch 
guilders. The government share in that same perio 
jumped from 66 to 93 percent. f 
Education expenditure amounted to 7.2 percent O 
the total state expenditure in 1950 and 17 percent In 
1983. Public expenditure on education by type of edu- 
cation from 1970 to 1983 is given in Table 1. 80 
Expenditure per capita at constant prices of an 
increased from 1,554 Dutch guilders in 1970 to 1,81 
Dutch guilders in 1981. Table 2 presents the public 
ie per pupil/student during the period 1970- 


6. Supply of Personnel 


The training of teachers for the new primary education 
was fundamentally reorganized in 1984. About 60 non- 
university, four-year full-time teacher-training colleges 
were established for primary education for the 4-12 age 
group. 

The teachers for the lower stage of secondary edu- 
cation are trained (for four years) at separate teacher 
Colleges. University students wishing to become 
teachers in the higher stage of secondary education 
receive a 6-8 month training which varies from uni- 
versity to university in terms of curriculum and duration. 
Teacher certificates for secondary education can also be 
gained through evening classes organized by separate 
institutes. Teacher training for vocational education 
is mostly part-time (evening classes). Three types O 
certificate exist, relating to the three levels of vocationa 
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Table 1 

Public expenditure on education by type of education (million Dutch guilders)* 

Type of education 1970 1975 1979 1980 1981 1983 
Nursery education 466.4 1:153.5 1,488.1 1,539.0 1,651.7 1,588.6 
Primary education 1,879.9 3,756.7 5,004.8 5,134.7 5,391.4 4,982.8 
Special education 288.7 670.9 1,029.7 1,090.4 1,170.5 1,258.7 
Secondary general education 1,506.9 3,384.0 4,731.3 4,832.3 5,016.1 5,063.4 
Secondary vocational education 1,259.2 2,734.8 3,682.7 3,843.2 4,024.8 4,156.8 
Vocational colleges 445.5 1,071.6 1,674.5 1,731.6 1,772.6 1,962.7 
University education 1,810.6 3,246.6 4,455.0 4,662.2 4,739.4 4,672.7 
Other education 50.9 197.4 195.6 201.7 196.6 209.2 
Not allocable by level 378.9 352.9 539.5 565.8 480.1 464.2 
General administration 132.7 438.2 731.1 838.1 903.0 1,001.5 
Additional expenditure of a social nature 315.8 687.4 1157.2 1,362.6 1,547.2 

Total expenditure 8,535.5 17.604.0 — 24,683.4 — 25,801.6 26,893.4 25,360.6 


a Source: Centraal Bureau voor Statistiek 1985 


education. Although there is no formal teacher training 
of university-faculty members, every university has a 
special institute which organizes on-the-job training for 
university teachers. 

Special-education teachers are trained at evening 
classes at two institutes. Admission to these institutes 
Tequires students to possess a teaching certificate for 
primary education and a few years of education 
experience. 

The inservice training of teachers is diverse and poorly 
coordinated. It is organized by teacher colleges, by 
national, regional, and local guidance centres, and by 
Private organizations. 


In 1982, the number of persons engaged in teaching 
at nursery, primary, and special schools amounted to 
22,654, 67,010, and 12,369 respectively; the percentages 
of women being 100, 55, and 50 respectively. The num- 
ber of teachers engaged in secondary education and 
vocational colleges, in schools for full-time education, 
amounted to 112,797 in 1982. 


7. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


Curriculum development began to be systematically 
organized in the 1960s. The National Institute for Cur- 


Table 2 ; à 
Public current expenditure per pupil/student (Dutch guilders)* 
1970 1975 1979 1980 1981 
: 0 
Nursery education 680 1,670 2,740 2.980 3228 
pea education 1,010 2.080 2:990 3:200 3:510 
Special education 3,120 6.350 9/860 Pr 10:930 
Secondary general education 2,440 3,930 5.160 5.190 5.380 
ical training 
er 2,380 4,260 5,700 5,960 6,080 
Senior 2,530 4.370 6,850 6.950 6.870 
colleges 4,160 7,260 10,530 10,360 10,900 
ic science training 
P anior d 5,330 5,700 5,880 
Ws ZA 4,160 6.030 6.450 6.870 
colleges Rd 7.950 7.630 7.650 
Retail trade, economic and administrative 
schools 
juni 1,980 3,640 4,800 5,030 5,250 
ie 3,680 4,780 5,720 5,860 5,890 
colleges 4,510 6,570 7,270 7.440 7.020 
Nursery-school-teachers’ training 1,950 3.850 6.770 7,080 7650 
Primary-school-teachers’ training 3,310 5,850 2 2 E 
Secondary general school ! 750 10.830 
' traini social-work coll 4,480 7,980 9,980 10,17! 435 
Teachers’ training and social-work colleges m RE 32.380 10.170 10.350 
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riculum Development (SLO) was founded in 1975, and 
the role of the government then became more distinct. 
The sLo’s main task consists of developing models for 
curricula, or having these developed. Only “models” 
are developed—rather than full implementation of a 
curriculum—because the Dutch tend to be apprehensive 
of state pedagogy. Boards of education determine which 
model(s) to adopt and individual schools then decide 
on implementation. In the period 1975 to 1980, sLo 
undertook a wide range of activities in primary and 
secondary education. 

In addition to the SLO, university research and devel- 
opment centres develop curricula in experimental form. 
This includes the application of new insights in the field 
of subject matter and/or instructional psychology, the 
creation of combinations of individualized and group 
learning, and experiments with mastery learning or 
intraclassroom grouping procedures. 

Finally, educational publishing houses develop cur- 
ricula for all sectors of education. In size and effect, 
these predominate in the education market. In particu- 
lar, the publishing houses develop curricula in co- 
Operation with different interested groups. For 
example, there may be intensive cooperation with a 
university research and development centre. After a 
period of tryouts and field evaluation, the product is 
revised and distributed. In other cases, a group of 
authors, mostly teachers, is the cooperating party. 
There is wide diversity in the interests of publishing 
houses which, on the one hand, may supply de- 
nominational schools and, on the other hand, may 
become involved in educational innovation. This array 
of activities has resulted in a manifold supply of curricula 
from which a school can choose. 

The implementation. of experimentally developed 
curricula as a systematic process is carried out within 
the framework of innovations at the national level, 
such as the middle school, the new primary educational 
system, and the open university. In general, however, 
the implementation of curricula is an almost unsuper- 
vised activity. There are curriculum researchers, 
some of whom collaborate with their peers in the 
United States and Canada, who are well aware of the 
problems. . : 

The influence of local and regional guidance centres 
has reduced the diversity of methods used in such sub- 
jects as reading. arithmetic, spelling. geography, and 
science. But there is still a considerable range, and 
methods are often arbitrarily selected. The inspectorate 
also exerts influence on the use of new methods. _ 

For a homogeneous class of about 30 pupils, typical 
methods are lecturing and recitation, group work, and 
problem solving. Discovery learning is becoming more 


popular. 

In higher e 
procedures exists, 
using computer-assis 
tical work, however, 
instructional methods. 


ducation, a wider variation of instructional 
including self-study systems partly 
ted instruction. Lectures and prac- 
are the most frequently used 
In the last year of study for 
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the master's degree, individual tasks, fieldwork, and 
research (projects) play a substantial part. 

The major problems in this area could be summarized 
as follows: 


(a) Pursuing national guidelines that permit coordina- 
tion between the various education sectors. 


(b) Making the curriculum more relevant to societal 
needs (for instance, by the integration of technical 
and general education, the application of micro- 
electronics in education, the promotion of foreign- 
language education in primary schools, allowing for 
cultural differences, and the like). 


(c) Reorganizing curricula (and teacher training). 
aiming at the selection of new subject matter, the 
reduction of the overload of subject matter, and the 
introduction of modern forms of organization and 
learning systems. 


8. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


The strongly differentiated Dutch system requires a 
radical decision about every pupil at the end of every 
school phase, a decision which, to a large extent, deter- 
mines the pupil's future profession, income, and social 
standing. n 

Promotion from grade to grade in primary school is 
decided by norm-referenced tests. Those in the bottom 
quartile are not promoted while the others are. Thus, 
grades become more homogeneous over time. Before 
the final decision is taken by the teacher, the school 
principal and parents are usually consulted. There is à 
move to change from norm-referenced to crite 
referenced tests. 

The transition from primary to secondary ed 
is a much more difficult problem and has been a research 
issue (known as the selection and determination 
problem) since about 1920. When pupils complete pr 
mary education, they may be admitted to the first form 
of secondary education according to the conditions lai 
down for admission by the receiving school. The rece v- 
ing school is obliged to obtain advice from the principa 
of the primary school, and, under certain conditions. tO 
hold an entrance examination, administer à school- 
ability or psychological test, or organize a probation 
period. A combination of advice from the primary- 
school principal and an ability test is typical. : 

Within traditional secondary education, a grading 
system by subject matter is applied and is analogous tO 
that of primary education. In various types of secondary 
education, experiments with intraclassroom differ- 
entiation are being conducted. In the final examination 
in secondary education, there is a combination of com- 
pulsory subjects. The particular combination chosen 
affects the choice of subsequent study. The final exami- 
nation is in two parts: internal assessment and the 
National Written Examination. " 

Admission to vocational college or university is in 


rion- 


ucation 
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two steps—admission to courses and admission to 
examinations. Admission to courses in vocational col- 
leges is the responsibility of the board of education. 
Pupils satisfving the relevant conditions, which vary 
according to the field of study, may be admitted. The 
selection mechanism may involve brief interviews, 
Observation, the advice of the supplying school, certain 
tests, and sometimes the drawing of lots. 

Admission to a university takes place through regis- 
tration. Any person meeting the conditions of entrance 
(i.e., holding a secondary grammar-school certificate or 
being otherwise qualified to take a university exami- 
nation) is registered. But, because of a numerus 
clausus, there is a restricted number of places. The 
method of selection has created a good deal of 
discussion. Different methods exist: (a) drawing lots: 
(b) selection based on examination marks for all 
subjects; (c) selection based on those subjects which are 
relevant to a certain field of study: and (d) a combination 
of drawing lots and selection on the basis of final- 
examination marks. Ultimately, a system of weighted 
drawing of lots was chosen, implying that candidates 
are assigned to categories according to their average 
examination mark. Each category has a different chance 
of admission by lot, that is, a high average examination 
mark means a higher chance for admission than a low 
average mark. The ratio of the number of categories is 
predetermined. 

In vocational colleges. promotion from one year to 
the next is on the basis of achievement. The first year 
has mostly a selective function. The final examination, 
after four years, is often a formality since it is based on 
à system of written and oral preliminary examinations 
Which are regarded as a partial examination. Since the 
implementation of the Two Stage Structure Act in uni- 
versities a propaedeutic examination will as a rule be 
Passed after one year. At the end of the four-year study, 
the student takes the master’s degree examination. 

Doctoral candidates who have passed their final 
examination are entitled to obtain a degree (jus 
Promovendi) by preparing and publicly defending a 
thesis with propositions. . 

The selective nature of the Dutch educational system 
creates a high number of failing pupils/students in 
Primary, secondary, and higher education. One solution 
would be to move towards a system with predetermined 
final objectives, mastery criteria, modules which pro- 
Vide concise and clear information, effectively used 
feedback, corrective and reinforcement procedures, 
flexible use of time, and a variety of teaching methods 
and learning strategies. Although various proposals 
have been made for premature completion of a course 
of study by the issuing of partial certificates, a system 
to this effect was not accepted for university education. 
It is possible, however, to gain credits which remain 
valid for a certain period of time. Within the scope of 
adult education (such as the open school and open 
university), a system of partial certificates has been 


Specifically created. 


9. Educational Research 


Educational research has developed on an empirical 
basis since the 1920s. Before 1945, there were few 
researchers. They had, in general, a philosophical and 
pedagogical background, but some were psychologists. 
They were occupied largely with research into the link 
between primary and secondary education and the scope 
and content of primary education. Until 1945, edu- 
cational research was primarily a private pursuit of 
university research workers conducting research 
independently. 

After 1945, the social sciences greatly developed at 
universities. The number of graduates increased, with 
a peak in the 1960s and 1970s. Many of them went into 
teaching and/or educational research. After the First 
World War, psychologists became predominant among 
educational researchers, perhaps partly under the 
influence of educational research in the United States. 
In the years immediately after the Second World War, 
research was mostly on the consequences of selective 
education, but the emphasis gradually shifted to the 
changeability of the educational system. and in the 
1980s, the emphasis was on the quality and effects of 
education. In the period from 1960 to 1965, the need for 
organization and coordination of educational research 
increased. The Netherlands Foundation for Educational 
Research (svo) and the Institute for the Development 
of Achievement Tests (cITO) were founded. By about 
1975, there were 8 large (para-) university research 
institutes, 60 university departments. 13 research 
bureaus of universities, and 4 national guidance centres. 
all of which were conducting research and/or devel- 
opment work. From 1966 to 1981, the budget of the 
Svo rose from 2.1 million Dutch guilders to over 20 
million Dutch guilders and was accompanied by a diver- 
sification of research issues and a divergence of research 
trends. In 1975, the total turnover in educational 
research was estimated at 50 million Dutch guilders. 
Since 1978, there has been a policy of concentration of 
research and reinforcement of research programmes 
within a limited number of research centres. Uni- 
versities compete for funding. . 

Educational research workers from different research 
institutes often work together in small interest groups. 
Their research efforts are concentrated on curriculum 
studies, teaching-learning processes, motivation, edu- 
cation and inequality, innovation and change, teacher 
training, school organization. and higher education. 

A survey conducted of the research undertaken 
between 1960 and 1974 came up with the following 
categories: 14.7 percent was  conclusion-oriented 
research, 43.5 percent decision oriented, 30.7 percent 
development work, and 11.1 percent innovation and 
school-guidance work. The target group at which the 
research was aimed consisted for the most part of 
teachers and students (approximately 80 percent): the 
dominant issues Were teaching. learning. and instruc- 
tion (61 percent). Research with native and foreign 
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languages accounted for 15 percent, sciences 13 percent, 
medicine 12.5 percent, technical science 11 percent, and 
behavioural sciences 11 percent. 

As a result of government policy, the following 
themes can be identified as popular concerns in the 
1980s: issues in primary and secondary education, adult 
education, education for minority groups, multicultural 
education, education and computers, education and the 
labour market, teacher training, school organization, 
quality of education, school careers, and the education 
of gifted children. 


10. Major Problems 


The reorganization of the educational system at all 
levels will be a major problem in the 1980s and 1990s, 
especially the integration of vocational colleges and 
university education. This will result in a growing need 
for the inservice training of teachers. Research into the 
postinitial education of teachers, in particular, will be 
indispensable in this context. 

The school population will become more and more 
multiethnic, which will pose educational problems. As 
a result of the economic recession and the ensuing high 
rate of unemployment of both indigenous and foreign 
people, and the cuts in government expenditure on 
education, there will be fewer teachers but more 
demand for a differentiated education. Coping with 
these two countervailing forces will be a major problem. 

Research budgets will be cut. Developments in the 
field of information technology will have a dramatic 
impact on education. The quality of education can 
remain unaffected or even be raised, depending on how 
information technology is used. 

The fourth sector of education, adult education, will 
continue to grow. In 1980, there were an estimated 1.5 
million persons in adult education. The expected growth 
arises from the rapid societal changes necessitating life- 
long education and from increasing leisure due to 
shorter working hours and often prolonged joblessness. 
Restricted government resources will make it com- 
pulsory to put the “profit principle” (the sociopolitical 
principle by which the user of a public service pays a 
fair amount for the benefit obtained) increasingly into 
A problem which will make itself greatly felt 
is the adjustment of education to the labour market, 
especially since society is urged to attempt to develop 
innovations (such as automation and robots) requiring 
fewer, but more specially skilled, personnel. 


practice. 
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nhabited since about the tenth 


d has been i ; 
So seein from southwest Polynesia first 


century AD. when Maori 


began to settle in what they called Aotearoa— The Land 
of the Long White Cloud. English-speaking settlers 
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from Australia and the United Kingdom began arriving 
from 1792, at first in small numbers. Since 1840, when 
New Zealand became a British colony, British insti- 
tutions and forms of life have strongly influenced the 
development of the country’s government, legal system, 
religious and social life, and its education system. Since 
about 1960, however, as the Maori population has 
become larger, more urbanized, and more effective 
Politically, there has been a growing acknowledgment 
of the importance of Maori institutions and ways of life. 
New Zealanders who identify as Maori constitute 12 
percent of the population. During the same period, New 
Zealand has experienced a new wave of Polynesian 
migration: Pacific Islanders who have either migrated 
to New Zealand or been born in it now comprise nearly 
3 percent of the population. Coming to terms with 
cultural diversity, with particular reference to Maori 
and Pacific Island cultural forms, is a major national 
concern, as New Zealanders respond to the separate 
and very different European and Polynesian strands of 
their national tradition. 

There are also small groups whose forebears came to 
New Zealand from various countries in Europe or 
Asia—German, Swiss, Scandinavian, Dutch, Polish, 
Italian, Greek, Yugoslav, Indian, and Chinese are the 
most numerous—but their aspirations for cultural adap- 
tation. and expression have been dealt with unob- 
trusively over the years by the groups concerned, for 
the most part effectively. 4 ; 

As a settlement colony. New Zealand increased its 
Population by immigration as well as by natural 
increase. Immigration is. however. no longer a signifi- 
cant source of increase. Some 83 percent of the current 
Population were born in New Zealand. Total population 
reached 2 million in 1952 and 3 million in 1973. It is 
now 3.23 million (March 1983) and is not expected to 
reach 4 million before 2016 at the earliest. Rates of live 
births increased from 19.7 per 1,000 mean population 
in 1943 to 26.2 in 1962 but have since declined. In 1982 
the rate was 15.69 per 1,000. Maori birth rates remain 
higher than for the population as a whole (21.94 in 1982) 
but birth rates for Maori as well as non-Maori continue 
to fall. f 

With an area of 269,000 square kilometres (103,860 
Square miles), including inland waters, New Zealand is 
about the size of Japan or the United Kingdom. The 
landscape is dominated by mountain ranges, broken hill 
country, and fast flowing rivers which have created river 
plains near the coast. A temperate climate with high 
levels of rainfall and sunshine provides the basis for 
agriculture, horticulture and forestry, the country’s pri- 
mary industries. Half of the country s land area is in 
grassland, and a third is covered by mountains, waste 
land, national parks, and reserves. The broken nature of 
the country, much of which was covered with primeval 
forest, has presented major difficulties for internal com- 
munication. Until well into this century the settlement 
of the country followed the coastline and the navigable 
Tivers, Small scattered communities remain a feature of 


rural New Zealand. though roads, aircraft, radio, and 
television have broken down the earlier sense of 
isolation. Local loyalties, dating from the time of a 
particular settlement, nevertheless remain a strong 
element in the consciousness of New Zealanders. 

Of the two main islands, the South Island had the 
larger population during most of the nineteenth century. 
Since 1900, however, the North Island has outstripped 
it. At the latest census (1981) 73 percent of the total 
population lived on the North Island. The Maori have 
always lived predominantly on the North Island. Today, 
in Auckland (population 839,500), nearly one in five is 
a Maori or Pacific Islander. More than 90 percent of the 
enrolment in some schools is Maori or Pacific Islander. 

As well as the movement of population from south 
to north there has also been a long-term movement from 
rural to urban living. The majority of the population (83 
percent) lives in urban centres with populations of more 
than 1,000. The percentage of urban Maori is now not 
much different from the percentage for the population 
as a whole. The effect of internal migration on the 
viability of small country schools is a continuing source 
of concern to rural communities. 

New Zealand depends heavily on overseas trade for 
its development and progress. The value of its exports 
as a proportion of gross national product (GNP) is among 
the highest in the world, a fact which reflects its colonial 
experience as a dependent economy. As recently as 
1940, 88 percent of the value of New Zealand’s exports 
went to the British market. Since the 1960s, however, 
the diversification of the New Zealand economy and of 
its overseas trade have been major objectives of national 
policy. In 1982, 14 percent of exports went to Britain, 
9 percent to other countries of the European Economic 
Community, 14 percent to the United States, 13 percent 
to Japan, 15 percent to Australia, and the remaining 35 
percent to a large number of countries. : 

The composition of exports is also changing. The 
earlier heavy reliance on meat, dairy products, and wool 
is changing. As recently as 1970 these products earned 
76 percent of New Zealand's export income. By 1982 
they had fallen to 56 percent and manufactured goods 
had risen to 20 percent—twice the 1970 percentage. 
Eleven percent of the work force are engaged in the 
primary sector, 23 percent in the secondary, and 62 
percent in the services sector. 

A growing, restructured economy holds the key to 
the unemployment which, since 1974, has become a 
national problem. In July 1983 5.9 percent of the work 
force were registered as unemployed and a further 2.7 
percent were employed in job creation schemes. Young 
people with low academic qualifications, Maori and 
Pacific Islands youth, women without professional or 
technical qualifications, and disabled people are most 
at risk to unemployment. Women comprise 34 percent 
(1981) of the full-time labour force, a level of par- 
ticipation which is comparatively low among indus- 
trialized countries but which is rising. 

Since the 1960s governments have made much use of 
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national development conferences and other con- 
sultative devices to clarify development objectives, set 
targets, identify issues to be resolved and policies to 
be followed, and to indicate lines of development for 
concerted effort by the public and private sectors of 
the economy. The New Zealand Planning Council, a 
statutory body, performs an important public function 
through the inquiries and public consultations it initiates 
and through its published reports and recommendations 
to the government on a wide range of issues in social 
and economic planning. 

New Zealand is a parliamentary democracy con- 
ducted on the Westminster model. The central govern- 
ment, formed from members of the majority party in 
parliament, is the most important single institutional 
influence in New Zealand public life. More than one- 
quarter of the labour force is employed by the central 
government or by authorities funded by it. 


1. Goals of the Education System 


Education has long been seen by New Zealanders as a 
means of personal betterment. And in a colonial society 
where social distinctions. though clearly evident, did 
not for various reasons harden into a class-based system 
of education, the publicly supported education system 
has been seen increasingly in terms of its contribution 
to equality of educational opportunity. The only capital 
that most young New Zealanders have is the educational 
capital they acquire through the education system. A 
statement made in 1939 by the Hon. Peter Fraser, 
Minister of Education (and later Prime Minister) in the 
first Labour Government has come to be seen by New 
Zealanders as the classic formulation of what they 
expect the education system to achieve for themselves 
and their children: "The Government's objective, 
broadly expressed. is that every person, whatever his 
level of academic ability. has a right, as a citizen, to a 
free education of the kind for which he is best fitted and 
to the fullest extent of his powers." — 

The range of education services provided or assisted 
by public expense has been greatly extended during the 
last 40 vears and particularly since the 1960s. As well as 
the main provision of primary and secondary schooling, 
there is now a comprehensive range of educational 
services available for preschool children and for children 
of all ages with disabilities and special needs. There is 
greater recognition of the contribution that Maori, 
Pacific Islanders. and other cultural minorities can make 
to the life and work of educational institutions at all 
levels. Tertiary education in some form has IE a 
significant factor in the lives of increasing num qm 
New Zealanders. As the universities have grown they 
ded the range of their teaching and 
| institutes or community colleges 
have been established in the 16 main centres of a 
lation to meet the requirements of an increasing s E 
of occupations for higher levels of education ps — 
ing. New Zealand has a long tradition of a 


have greatly exten 
research. Technica 
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education: the concept of continuing or lifelong edu- 
cation has thus found a readv response and has been 
the subject of much public discussion and policy devel- 
opment during the last decade. The generally high level 
of education in the population is widely acknowledged 
to be vital to the successful restructuring of the 
economy. 


2. Size and Structure of the Education System 


One New Zealander in every three is actively engaged 
in the education system either as a full-time or a part- 
time student or as a teacher or administrator. Others. 
in addition, are enrolled in courses conducted by other 
government agencies or by enterprises. profes onal OF 
voluntary associations. Enrolments in 1983 were: 58,000 
in kindergartens, playcentres or preschool classes at 
primary schools; 476,000 in primary or intermediate 
schools; 231,000 in secondary schools; 33,000 full-time, 
13,000 part-time, and 10.000 extramural students !n 
universities; 3,500 in teachers’ colleges: and 8.000 full- 
time, 38,000 part-time, and 30,000 extramural students 
in technical institutes or community colleges. Primary- 
school enrolments have been falling since 1975 and are 
forecast to fall still further during the 1980s. Secondary 
enrolments are still increasing slightly (the extent E 
which students stay longer at school is closely — 
to job opportunities) but are expected to decline 
the mid-1980s. Teachers' college intakes were great y 
reduced in 1982 and are expected to continue at ths 
lower level for some years. University enrolments Lam 
expected to increase steadily until the 1990s. Technica! 
institutes and community colleges are expected to con 
tinue the strong roll growth of the last twenty genn 
By the year 2000, on current projections. tenai 
institutes and community colleges could have, 1n fe 
as many students (expressed as equivalent full-tim 
students) as the universities. e 
Children begin primary school at age 5 and ar 
required by law to be enrolled in a school until they 
turn 15. The complete cycle of schooling takes 13 years: 


Table 1 
Participation in education system as a percentage of the 
population age groups, by males and females (1982) 


Males Females 

Age Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
19-20 13.6 21.6 13.0 11.2 
18-19 17.9 17.8 17.8 10.9 
17-18 35.0 10.7 573 7.8 
16-17 66.2 4.6 31.7 3,9 
15-16 88.9 1.9 93.0 1.9 
5-15 100 100 

4-5 69.0* 69.3* 
3-4 39.5? 40.6* 


-— asses at 
a Enrolments in kindergartens, playcentres. and preschool classes 


primary schools only 
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Eight years of primary schooling (of which the last two 
years for most children in urban centres take place in 
separate intermediate schools) is followed by up to five 
years secondary schooling. 

Students continuing their education at the tertiary 
level do so in one or other of three types of institution. 
Those proceeding to university may do so either on a 
full- or a part-time basis. although many of the pro- 
fessional schools require full-time enrolment. Those 
accepted for courses of teacher training will enrol at a 
teachers’ college and will pursue a course which in most 
cases will combine, either concurrently or consecutively, 
Study in a teachers’ college with study in a university. 
Those entering apprenticeships, technical cadetships, 
Or courses of initial training for nursing and other health 
Sciences will enrol as part- or full-time students in tech- 
nical institutes or community colleges. The trade and 
technician certificating authorities grant their awards 
Only to candidates who, as well as meeting examination 
requirements, have been employed for a required 
Period in the occupation for which they will be cer- 
tificated. Most of the students who attend technical 
institutes or community colleges are thus employees 
Who are released, usually on pay. to undertake over a 
Period of years a series of full-time courses of study 
Which will vary in length from 3 to 18 weeks a year. 

There are limits to the number of students admitted 
€ach year to courses of tertiary education associated 
With apprenticeships, technician cadetships, health ser- 
Vices, teaching, and the professional schools of the 
universities. Admission to general degree courses in arts 
and sciences in the New Zealand universities remains, 
however, open and flexible. Full-time university study 
has become the norm but degree structures and require- 
Ments accommodate part-time students. Students may 
begin a degree course at one university and receive 
credit for the work they have done if they transfer 
to another university. All the universities allow adult 
Students who have not passed the University Entrance 
*xamination to be granted provisional admission and, 
if successful in their university studies, to proceed to 
a degree. About 9 percent of each year's university 
admissions are in that category. The universities also 
Bive credit towards their degrees for courses successfully 
Completed in teachers” colleges and for some technical 
Institute courses. The aiknnetioni within tertiary edu- 
catio ot sharp nor exclusive. 

There i ot ue swoperation between formal and 
Nonformal educational agencies at all. levels—for 
€xample, by the universities through their extension 
Programmes, by secondary schools through their eve- 
Ning classes, and by technical institutes and community 
Colleges through their guidance and advisory services as 
Well as through courses they can run in response e 
community need. Until 1970, the six mam centres 0 
Population were much better provided for than the 
Smaller cities and rural New Zealand. Since then, the 
Tesources of the formal system have been very con- 
Siderably enlarged through the establishment of com- 


munity colleges in 10 provincial cities and rural 
education activities programmes (REAPs) in 13 rural 
smaller centres throughout the country. 

There is comprehensive provision for distance edu- 
cation. The New Zealand Correspondence School 
(established 1925) provides primary. secondary. and 
continuing education and also services for parents of 
preschool children and home-bound children with 
special educational needs. Adult students outnumber 
enrolments of children of school age. The Technical 
Correspondence Institute (established 1943) teaches a 
wide range of courses of trade, technician, and pro- 
fessional training by correspondence. Massey Uni- 
versity provides a national service for extramural 
university students. 


3. Administration 


The education system combines strong elements of 
national, local, lay, and professional influence. It is a 
national system: the legal authority for all educational 
institutions derives from the Education Act, the Uni- 
versities Act and other acts of the New Zealand par- 
liament. It is a centrally funded system: all public money 
appropriated for education is authorized by parliament. 
The minister of education, on the recommendation of 
the University Grants Committee for the universities, 
and on the recommendation of various advisory bodies 
for the rest of the system, has the final power of decision 
on curricula and other academic developments, levels 
of funding, and the introduction of new policy initia- 
tives. The Department of Education has wide responsi- 
bilities under the Education Act for the supervision and 
efficient conduct of public education. 

Except for the Correspondence School and a few 
residential schools for children with special needs, how- 
ever, all educational institutions are controlled and man- 
aged by statutory lay controlling authorities. There is 
an influential network of national organizations of con- 
trolling authorities and voluntary associations who 
ensure that the concerns of their sector OT special 
interest are understood by the minister of education, 
the government, and members of parliament, as well as 
by the public through the media. ess 

State school teachers are appointed by local or district 
controlling authorities but their salaries and conditions 
of service are negotiated nationally and apply uniformly 
throughout the country. Teachers In universities, tech- 
nical institutes and community colleges, teachers col- 
leges, secondary schools, primary schools, and kinder- 
gartens have separate national organizations which 
negotiate on their behalf and seek to influence national 
educational policies. MT ; 

The Education Act makes provision for private 
schools which must be registered and comply with state 
standards. Whether and to what extent private schools 
should receive financial assistance from the state has 
been a major cause for public debate since 1877, when 
the national education system was established. Regis- 
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tered private schools receive state aid to meet 50 percent 

of their teachers’ salaries, abated for schools that have 
better pay scales or staffing ratios than state schools. 
Various other subsidies, services, and tax rebates are 
also available to private schools or to the parents of the 
children enrolled in them. 

The historic relationship between state and private 
schools has changed as a result of the Conditional Inte- 
gration of Private Schools Act 1975. That Act, the result 
of close negotiation between state and private school 
interests, enabled proprietors who were prepared to 
meet its conditions to negotiate an agreement with the 
minister of education to become an integrated state 
school, and have all recurrent expenditure funded by the 
state. Ninety percent of the private schools registered in 
1975 were controlled by Roman Catholic educational 
authorities. Virtually all of those schools became inte- 
grated state schools by 1983. Their addition increased 
the state system by about 10 percent. A number of 
private schools administered by other religious de- 
nominations have integrated or will do so. Only a few 
registered private schools remain. In 1983, 2 percent 
of primary and 5 percent of secondary students were 
enrolled in them. 

For a national, centrally funded system the arrange- 
ments for administration and supervision are complex. 
This reflects in part the long-standing tensions between 
central and local authority and between sectional 
interests within the system. It is also a consequence of 
awkward geography and the uneven distribution of 
population. The seven university institutions are funded 
by quinquennial block grants which are negotiated for 
them by the University Grants Committee. Technical 
institutes, community colleges, and teachers’ colleges 
are funded by annual grants administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education. Secondary schools are administered 
by their own boards of governors which are funded 
by annual grants administered by the Department of 
Education. Primary schools are administered by district 
education boards which are elected by school com- 
mittees for each school (each district education board 
is funded by grants made available to it annually by 
the department). Kindergartens and playcentres are 
administered by local associations: their grants are 
negotiated with the department by their national 
organizations. : F e, 

The Department of Education provides the admin- 
istrative infrastructure for the system through a head 
office, 3 regional offices, 10 teams of primary inspectors 
(located in the offices of the 10 district education 
boards), and 4 teams of secondary inspectors. 


4. Finance 


Public expen 
of GNP in 1940 to 


diture on education grew from 2.2 percent 
5.3 percent in 1982-83. As a percentage 
i i from 5.8 percent in 

f government expenditure it grew 
194041 to 17.6 percent in 1971-72. It was 12.8 per- 
cent in 1982-83. Of the current annual budget of 
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NZ$1,693,735,000 (1983-84). 27.1 percent is to be spent 
on tertiary, 29.1 percent on secondary, 38.8 percent on 
primary, and 1.4 percent on preschool. This includes 
capital expenditure. Based on expenditure in 1982-83 
unit costs per student (including salaries and capital 
costs) for the various sectors are: playcentres Nz$111 
(there are no salaried staff); kindergartens NZ$502; 
primary NZ$1,296: secondary NZ$2.018: technical in- 
stitutes and community colleges NZ$5.136: teachers’ 
colleges NZ$9,897; and universities Nz$6.434. The 
comparatively high figure for teachers' colleges reflects 
high student allowances for teachers' college students. 

Students enrolled in full-time courses in universities, 
teachers' colleges, technical institutes, and community 
colleges are eligible for Tertiary Assistance Grants. 
These pay 75 percent of tuition fees, a study grant of 
NZ$30 a week (1984), and accommodation grants of 
NZ$25 a week (1984) for students required to live away 
from home to follow their course of study. Hardship 
grants ranging from NZ$6 to NZ$47 a week (1984) are 
also payable to students with dependant children or 
special needs. Several banks operate student loan 
schemes. 


5. Supply of Teachers 


In 1983 there were 43,500 teachers and 3,400 students 
training to be teachers. Of the teachers 3,100 are 
employed in universities, 2,650 in technical institutes 
and community colleges, 490 in teachers' colleges. 
14,700 in secondary schools, 21,100 in primary schools, 
and 1,190 in kindergartens. 

The system is now largely free from teacher shortage. 
A few remote primary schools still have difficulty getting 
teachers (usually women teachers) for their junior 
classes. Some secondary schools still have difficulty 
recruiting teachers of English, mathematics. and 
science. There is, at all levels, a lessening demand for 
teachers, and the quality of new recruits is improving. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methods 


School curricula are determined nationally and inter- 
preted locally in each school. All syllabi of instruction 
are approved by the minister of education and super- 
vised by the Department of Education's inspectors o 
schools. Changes in official syllabi are, however. the 
last stage of processes of consultation, development, 
inservice training, and evaluation which usually take 
several years and which are designed to involve teachers 
in all parts of the country and, increasingly, intereste 
members of the public. 

The public examinations at the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
years of schooling also exert a strong national influence 
on secondary-school curricula. The two examining 
bodies—the Universities Entrance Board and the 
School Certificate Examination Board—are both 
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national bodies whose examination prescriptions are 
followed in all secondary schools. Teachers are, 
however, well-represented on these boards. Con- 
sultation between the examining bodies and their con- 
stituent schools is also well-developed. Examination 
requirements are kept in line with the objectives of 
curriculum development. 

National syllabi and examination prescriptions are 
deliberately expressed in general terms. The responsi- 
bility for the interpretation of syllabi, for their adap- 
tation to local circumstances, and for the general 
management of schools rests with the principal and 
teachers in each school. Methods of teaching are the 
professional responsibility of individual teachers, under 
the guidance of heads of departments or principals. 

Much of the teaching in technical institutes and com- 
munity colleges is directed towards the external exami- 
Nation requirement of trade, technician, and other 
examining Or certification authorities. There is, 
however, a strong tendency for the interpretation of 
these requirements to be delegated to the institution, 
whose teachers determine their standards through a 
combination of internal assessment and internal exami- 
nations. The teachers’ colleges and universities deter- 
mine their own curricula and standards of acceptable 
performance in relation to courses that will have 
received national approval in general terms after much 
consultation by teachers of a particular subject. 


7. Promotions, Examinations, and Certificates 


Children may enter school on their fifth birthday (they 
are not compelled by law to enrol until they are 6) and 
all 5-year-olds are enrolled within a few weeks of it. 
Promotion to the 11th year of schooling is on the basis 
of age and maturity. Very few children progress through 
school at more than a year above or below the average 
for their class. There are no admission tests for state 
Secondary schools. : 
Public examinations and national leaving certificates 
are awarded at the end of the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
years of schooling. A student's further promotion at 
Secondary school or to tertiary education is strongly 
influenced by performance during each of these critical 
years of schooling. The School Certificate, an exami- 
nation sat at the end of the 11th year (the fifth form), 
is a test of general education. Since the 1950s this 
national examination has become a defining cultural 
norm. It is widely regarded by New Zealanders as an 
indication of academic promise and a prerequisite for 
entry into various occupations. Some 79 percent of the 
age group sat the examination in at least one subject in 
1982 and 44 percent passed in three subjects or more. 
Promotions to the 12th year (the sixth form) are made 
by the school principal on the basis of School Certificate 
results and his or her judgment of each student's ability 
to handle sixth-form studies. The University Entrance 
award is made at the end of that year. Most of the 
Successful candidates are accredited by their schools. 


The remainder sit an external examination conducted 
by the Universities Entrance Board. Some 27 percent 
of the age group qualified for University Entrance in 
1982. About one-half of those who pass will later study 
at a university. The others will enter employment, often 
associated with full- or part-time study in a technical 
institute or community college on the basis of their pass 
in University Entrance. 

Those going to university may do so at the end of the 
sixth form if they have passed the University Entrance 
examination but the great majority complete a seventh- 
form year before matriculating. The Universities Schol- 
arships and Bursaries examinations are sat at the end 
of the seventh-form year and successful candidates 
receive a financial supplement to their tertiary assistance 


grants for later full-time study. 


8. Educational Research 


Educational research in New Zealand began to take on 
a life of its own during the 1920s through the work of a 
small number of university teachers of education and 
their students. The commitment of university teachers 
to research has continued and deepened, particularly 
since the 1960s. The most important institutional influ- 
ence on the development of educational research has, 
however, been the New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research, a statutory. largely government 
funded, but autonomous body. which was established 
in 1934. The Department of Education has a research 
branch and promotes research on policy issues. Funds 
for educational research are also available from the 
University Grants Committee, the Social Sciences 
Research Committee of the National Research Advis- 
ory Council, the Mental Health Foundation, the Medi- 
cal Research Council, and other trusts. 


9. Major Problems 


In a centrally funded system, where education must 
compete with many other desirable objectives of 
government expenditure, the adequacy of the financial 
provision is a perennial problem. It has been a major 
problem in New Zealand since the first oil shock of 1973 
and is likely to remain so until at least the mid-1980s. 
New Zealand governments have at once to curb the 
growth of public expenditure and develop the necessary 
infrastructure for a restructured economy. Expenditure 
on public education is thus part of both the problem and 
the solution. Falling primary and secondary enrolments 
present difficulties of redundancies and surplus teaching 
accommodation: they also provide opportunities for 
qualitative improvements in educational services with- 
out increasing the percentage of the GNP to be allocated 
to public education. The universities similarly face a 
future in which they must open up new fields of research 
and teaching during a period of slow roll growth and 


financial constraint. 
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Equity issues will continue to exercise the public 
conscience. The experience of many New Zealanders is 
at odds with the public rhetoric of an education system 
committed to the removal of inequalities. Much is being 
done but more will have to be done to ensure that 
the education system deals more effectively with the 
educational needs of members of cultural minorities, 
females, children at risk to failure or from adverse home 

or social backgrounds, and adults as well as children 
and young people with disabilities. The contribution of 
| education and training to the changing requirements of 
working life is a major concern in the vitally important 
and related contexts of employment policies, tech- 
nological change, and economic restructuring. 

The system of educational institutions and services is 
comprehensive and flexible enough to cope with the 
educational demands that can now be foreseen. What 
has still to be completed is the infrastructure of policies 
and rights that will enable people to take advantage of 
what the system has to offer at those times in their lives 
when they need to add to their knowledge and skill 
for an increasing range of personal, social, civic, and 

j vocational reasons. And, as the community at large 
takes on more of the character of a learning society, the 
number of agencies and associations that will need to 
develop educational functions will increase. 

It seems probable, too, that public debate about the 
objectives to be served by the public education system 
will continue unabated. Cultural and ethical diversity 
are now acknowledged to be features of the New Zea- 
land community. Crusaders of all descriptions still seek 
to save or remake society through the schools. Whether 
state schools can be made to serve ends that are often 


conflicting or inconsistent is the main educational issue 
for the future. 
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The Republic of Nicaragua is located in the middle of 
the narrow strip of land known as Central America, 
linking North and South America. With an area of 
130,000 square kilometers (50,193 square miles), Nica- 
ragua has its eastern and western coasts on the Atlantic 
and Pacific shores, respectively. Because of its 
geography, the richness and variety of its land, and its 
climatic conditions, the country has traditionally been 
divided into three large regions: Pacific (19,300 square 
kilometers), North Central (36,891 square kilometers), 
and Atlantic (74,689 square kilometers). The most 
important cities, the majority of the population, the 
increasing infrastructure, industry, main services, and 
the nation's administration are all concentrated in the 
Pacific region. The Atlantic Coast region has historically 
been deprived both geographically and culturally com- 
ith the rest of the nation. . 
m had 835,686 inhabitants in 1940, just over 
| million in 1950, 1.88 million in 1971, and an estimated 
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2,732,818 in 1981. The population growth rate is 3.4 
percent per annum, so that in the year 2000 the popu 
lation is expected to be 5 million. The average POPU 
lation density is 20.4 per square kilometer ranging from 
82 in the Pacific region to 3 in the Atlantic region. In 
1980, some 52 percent of the population lived in urban 
areas as opposed to 35 percent in 1950. About 50 percent 
of the population are under 15 years of age. A 

On July 19, 1979, the Popular Sandinista Revolution 
(PSR) came into power, after overthrowing Somoza $ 
dictatorship and the political system under which the 
country had been governed since 1936. 

The Popular Sandinista Revolution is defined as 
popular, democratic, nationalist, and anti-imperialist. 
There is a mixed economy and ideological pluralism. 
Internationally, Nicaragua is a member of the move- 
ment of nonaligned countries. The National Directorate 
of the Sandinista Front guarantees the nature an 
essence of the revolution. Executive power is held by à 
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three-member junta which is called the Junta of the 
National Reconstruction Government. The state coun- 
cil, which is the people’s council, is the legislative organ 
made up of representatives from base organizations and 
political parties. Judicial power rests in the supreme 
court of justice. 

Even though Nicaragua is a bountiful country agri- 
culturally (producing mainly cotton, coffee, sugar, 
banana, and meat), in renewable and nonrenewable 
natural resources, it is poor in terms of income, goods, 
and national-services distribution. There are wide 
social-class differences, injustice in landholding, illit- 
eracy, malnutrition, exploitation, lack of attention to 
the rural sector, and inefficient industry. Nicaragua has 
had to import raw materials, to provide cheap hand 
labor, and succumb to international market pressures 
with respect to prices for its products. 

The economic, social, and political structure that 
prevailed for decades—a result of a deformed and 
dependent capitalism consolidated by all kinds of 
foreign intervention—determined the general charac- 
teristics of education in the country prior to the revo- 
lution: elitist, mnemonic, and centrally motivated with 
private education. Higher education was received 
abroad, usually in the United States. Enrollment rates 
were low. In 1978 the enrollment rates were: 4.5 percent 
in kindergarten, 64.8 percent in elementary education, 
and 17.4 percent in secondary school. Participation rates 
were also low: 22.7 percent in elementary school, but 
only 6.5 percent in rural areas. Illiteracy was 50 percent, 
reaching almost 90 percent in some rural areas. 

Before the revolution, professional training for 
Careers related to economic development prevailed (in 
business administration, economics, law, medicine, civil 
engineering, etc.), but training for jobs required by the 
nature of the country were ignored (e.g., in agricultural 
Sciences); technical training was underdeveloped and 
the services industry overdeveloped. Finally, teacher 
training became deficient and the school system 


deteriorated. 


1. Present-day Educational Aims 
The basic principles for the Popular Sandinista Revo- 
lution established the purposes. objectives, and gen- 
eral principles of the new education in Nicaragua. These 
asic principles were formulated after considering opin- 
ions from 30 base social organizations by means ofa 
National Survey on Education which was started in early 
1981. The major goals of the new education are to 


Provide an education: 


new person within a new society— 


(a) that will yield a i 7 
formation of the society; 


a structural trans 


(b) within and for creative labor, for a productive way 
of life, and for the development or the achievement 


of the new society; 


(c) within and for the basic principles of the Popular 
Sandinista Revolution (popular, democratic, 
nationalist, anti-imperialist), that is, an education 
for the self-determination and independence of the 
Nicaraguan people; 


(d) to incarnate and internalize the ideology and 
example of the heroes and martyrs that made the 
revolution. 


The new education has the following objectives: 


(a) to strengthen independence, self-determination, 
sovereignty, and national identity; 


(b) to strengthen the Sandinista concept of the new 
person in the new Nicaragua; \ 


(c) to associate teaching and research with the reality 
of the people and the country by means of scientific 
method, theory and practice, and intellectual and 
handicraft labor; 


(d) to take advantage of the cultural and scientific con- 
tribution from humankind rejecting all forms of 
cultural penetration or alienation and to transmit 
and develop concepts and instruments which are 
necessary for progress as well as strengthening the 
origins of Nicaraguan culture. Its promotion and 
diffusion will be closely tied to educational 
programs; 


(e) to promote the deepest respect for individual, 
human, social, and cultural rights: 


(f) to retrieve the extraordinary educational potential 
of labor. Productive labor will be an essential shap- 
ing element and also an integral part of the 
curriculum; 


(g) to stimulate a liberating conscience and an analyti- 


cal, critical, participative, and creative capacity in 
the student; 


(h) to offer a humanistic, scientific, ideological, and 
political training that will result in the values which 
are upheld by the revolution. 


(i) to train the necessary qualified human resources for 
the development and consolidation of the revo- 
lutionary process by means of general socio- 
economical development plans. 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


2.1 Formal Educational System 

The structure of the formal educational system is almost 
the same as before the revolution, but the purposes and 
objectives of education, its content, and some aspects 
of the administration and organization have changed. 
The main change has been the creation of a higher 
technical education center providing short technical 
training in fields directly related to production. 
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Structure of the educational system 1982 


The main structure of education can be seen in Fig. 1. 
Kindergarten education precedes elementary education 
which consists of six grades (7-12-year-olds), followed 
by high-school education which is divided into three 
years of junior high and two or three years of senior 
high according to the field of study. Senior-high studies 
lead to a high-school degree in a particular area of 
study. This is called the Bachiller (Br.) degree. Students 
may continue post-high-school and higher level studies 
in which some short technical trainings are offered. In 
general, college education offers a bachelor's degree 
after five or six years of study. College education is 
organized by the National Council of Higher Education. 

One major change which has occurred is the creation 
of a subsystem of popular education with programs 
relating education to productive labor. This can be seen 
at two levels: firstly, agricultural schools for peasants 
and rural work-labor schools and, secondly, the Pro- 
ductive Junior High School. These programs, which are 
in an experimental phase, constitute the beginning of 
what will come to characterize the new Nicaraguan 

education—its relation with productive labor. 
According to data for the 1980-81 school year, 
503,497 students were enrolled in elementary school, 
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30,524 in kindergarten, 1,430 in special education, 
129,743 in high-school education, and 34,710 in higher 
education. The increases in enrollment in elementary 
education and high-school education are shown 1n Figs. 
2 and 3. 

It should be noted that the enrollment percentages of 
57.3 percent in the urban areas and 42.7 percent 1n the 
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High-school enrollment 1950-80 


rural areas have remained constant. Of all children 
enrolled in 1980 at elementary-school level, 88.2 percent 
Were in state schools and 11.8 percent in private schools. 
At high-school level, 79 percent were in state schools 
and 21 percent in private schools. 


2.2 Nonformal Educational System 

A nonformal system of education has begun as a result 
of the National Literacy Crusade. The first level consists 
of early childhood centers, child development centers, 
community childhood centers, and popular kinder- 
gartens, In all of them there is a high degree of popular 
Participation in which the people educate the people. 
The second level is called Basic Popular Adult Edu- 
Cation which starts with a one-year introduction on 
the principles of the revolution. This program in 1981 
Comprised 163,890 students. The program was com- 
Pleted in 1982, extending the program to six levels (or 
Semesters) instead of four levels as when the program 
Started. 

In these programs, students are organized into groups 
of 8 or 12 people which are known as Popular Edu- 
Cational Groups. There are 20,441 such groups and each 
group is coordinated by the most advanced student in 
the group who is called the coordinator. About 10 of 
these educational groups are supervised by a recently 
graduated teacher who thus offers a very practical and 
Useful social service. Coordinators (numbering 20,167) 
and teachers (numbering 3,917) represent the group of 
Popular teachers who are in charge of this form of 
essential popular education. . 

Parallel to the development of the Basic Popular 
Adult Education program is the Peasants' Agriculture 
School and Accelerated Elementary School. The first 
Serves youths from the age of 18 and offers general 
basic culture and training in agricultural and animal- 
husbandry techniques, according to the needs of the 
area where the school is located. The second serves 
laborers from urban centers and offers them intensive 
Night courses. 

All programs in the popular educational system lead 
towards the formal educational system in which students 


can continue regular studies according to ability and 
motivation. 

All of the above constitutes a transitory phase. In the 
near future elementary and junior-high education will 
be unified to create a basic general education of nine 
years. At a later date it is expected that all students will 
then continue with three more years of education, thus 
having an education of 12 years. 


3. Administration and Finance 


The educational transformations taking place in Nica- 
ragua are requiring new administrative forms. While 
these are being sought, there have been changes in the 
Department of Education and, by means of a regional 
and nuclear educational model, in the rural areas, which 
are still being implemented. There is a desire to decen- 
tralize administration, whereby labor and social-based 
organizations are represented in the National Assessing 
Council of Education, a body that integrates all edu- 
cational forces in the country (Teachers' Association, 
Parents Teachers Association, Students’ Association, 
Catholic School Federation, etc.) and also serves as à 
means of communication with the minister of education. 
There is also a national system of evaluation, pro- 
gramming, and educational inservice training which 
coordinates evaluation, programming, and inservice 
training workshops under the responsibility ofa council 
consisting of members of the Department of Education, 
teacher representatives, and the Faculty of Educational 
Science at the National Autonomous University of Nica- 
ragua. The workshops are held on the last Friday of 
every month according to grade level and, for high 
schools, according to subject matter. The main purpose 
of these workshops is to evaluate the progress of the 
“national education process"—what stage students have 
reached in the syllabi for the month—and to review the 
plan of activities for the coming month according to the 
year plan. The workshops also serve as à mechanism 
for self-education and education between teachers, 
enabling them to learn about new pedagogical, 
didactical, and methodological developments. —— 
The percentage of central-government expenditure 
on education from 1960-61 to 1981 is presented in 


Table 1 i . 
Percentages of central government expenditure on education 
Level 

Year Elementary High school Higher level 

6 
1960-61 14.4 3.7 0. 

1965 11.5 2:3 0.9 
1970 11.1 2.8 1:7 
1975 5.5 2.6 2.1 
1978 4.9 2.8 2.0 
1980 4.1 2.3 1.1 
1981 4.2 2.2 2.5 
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Table 1. The per student expenditure was 177 cordobas 
in elementary schools and 708 cordobas in high schools 
in 1961, 500 cordobas for elementary schools and 1,199 
cordobas for high schools in 1978, and 1,286 cordobas 
for elementary schools and 1,805 for high schools in 
1981 (until 1978 there were 7 cordobas to us$1, and 
from 1979-81, 10 cordobas to Us$1). 

Tuition in private schools varies a lot, and private 
education, which serves the upper classes and bour- 
geoisie, is regarded as having been a profitable business. 
Certain restrictions have been introduced on the amount 
charged in tuition fees in private schools. 

Foreign aid was used to finance most of the 1980 
Literacy Crusade which reduced illiteracy rates from 
50.3 percent to 12.9 percent. Subsequent activities have 
reduced this figure to 11.26 percent in 1982. The Lit- 
eracy Crusade cost approximately US$12 million. 
Foreign aid has also helped finance the first stage of the 
Popular Adult Education program. 


4. Teacher Supply, Curriculum Development, and 
School Supervision 


Numbers of teaching and ancillary staff at different 
levels of education are presented in Table 2. In 1982, 
there will be a shortage of 5,000 teachers in elementary 
schools and 3,500 in high schools. The picture is even 
worse if the qualifications of teachers are considered. 
In elementary school, 75 percent are graduate teachers, 
but only 25 percent of high-school teachers have a 
university degree. Elementary teachers are trained in 
nine normal schools, and high-school teachers are 
trained at the Faculty of Educational Science at the 
National Autonomous University of Nicaragua. 

Responsibility for curriculum development in 
elementary and high schools is shared among the divi- 
sion of learning programming, headquarters of school 
administration, division of school supervision, division 
of planning and educational development, and directors 
of regional, provincial, and district education. Teachers 
play a key role. p . 

The current curriculum is transitory. New curriculum 
materials are being developed and evaluated. The new 
curricula reflect the new image of person and society 
which is the ideal of the Popular Sandinista Revolution. 
The curricula are implemented nationwide. The cur- 


Table 2 


riculum for the Popular Adult Education program is 
being developed with input from program teachers and 
technicians of the subdepartment of adult education. 
Teaching materials and school textbooks are developed 
by a team of technicians but, before use, are subject to 
a social and validity process by teachers and members 
of the social community. At present there is a shortage 
of textbooks and audiovisual aids. A major problem 1s 
inservice training in new techniques for teachers. 

School supervision is in the hands of pedagogical 
advisers who guarantee the continuity of the school 
programs on the basis of evaluation, programming, 
and inservice training workshops. The revolutionary 
experience has contributed innovative teaching 
methods. These improvements include group discus- 
sion, bibliographic and field research, active par- 
ticipation in work programs such as coffee and cotton 
picking, and projects, designed to develop creativity, 1n 
which students suggest solutions to national problems 
through more appropriate techniques, festivals and cul- 
tural contests, rallies, etc. 


5. Examinations 


The official grading system is: 91-100 Excellent; 71-90 
Very good; 51-70 Good; 31-50 Deficient; and 
Very deficient. The pass grade is 51. To be eligible to 
take the final examination a student must have an aver- 
age of not lower than 30. If the final average. prior to 
the final exam is 90, the student is exempted from the 
exam. The final grade is based on the average "d 
the school year (accounting for 75 percent of the fina 
grade) and the final exam (25 percent). The greatest 
problem in examinations is posed by the need to train 
teachers to use the new teaching and evaluation 
methods. Promotion from one grade to the next IS 
automatic. However, there is a mechanism fortu ee E 
students to departments at the university, if not or 
selecting them. 


6. Educational Research 


In the past there has been some educational research 
in Nicaragua. The Departments of Education of the 
National Autonomous University of Nicaragua and the 


Number of teaching and nonteaching staff by type of education 


Total Teaching staff Nonteaching staff 
Elementary education 14,113 13,032 1,081 
Kindergarten education 924 900 pi 
Special education — 131 125 6 
High-school education 4,221 3,556 665 
Adult popular education 24.084 24,084 

43,473 41,697 1,776 


Total 
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Central American University have had small edu- 
cational research centers, but research has been the 
result of personal rather than institutional initiative. 
The main focus of interest has been on the social aspects 
of education. 

Within the new education there has been an extra- 
ordinary national educational research and devel- 
opment effort with the participation of about 65,000 
people—members of 30 base organizations. The effort 
has been directed at defining the purposes and goals of 
the new education. 


7. Major Problems 


The main problems of education in Nicaragua include 
preparing qualitative changes in the National Literacy 
Crusade, identifying administrative changes necessary 
to implement the new education, establishing alterna- 
tive forms of education, coordinating and dovetailing 
formal and nonformal education, and defining and 
implementing inservice teacher training. Permeating all 
of these problems is a shortage of financial resources. 
These problems will continue with slight modifications 
throughout the 1980s. A beginning has been made with 
COncrete measures such as the Popular Adult Education 
Program, the systematic relation of education and labor 
from the fifth to the sixth grades, the inservice training 
Program for human resources for the educational 
Sectors, the National Evaluation Program, and the edu- 
Cational inservice training system with its monthly 
Workshops. 
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Niger 
S. S. McIntyre 


Niger, the largest nation in West Africa, encompasses 
an area of 1,267,000 square kilometers (489,191 square 
Miles). It is completely landlocked and is surrounded 
by Algeria, Libya, Chad, Nigeria, Benin, Upper Volta, 
and Mali. There are three geographic zones, comprising 
à large desert area in the north, an arid area inhabited 
y nomads in the center, and a richly cultivated area in 
the south. 
The south is by far the most densely populated area, 
àving a population density of 35 persons per square 
kilometer as compared with the national average of 6.8 
Persons per square kilometer. In this region, from west 
to east, live the Djerma-Songhay (who account for 
Slightly less than 25 percent of the population), the 
ausa (accounting for more than 50 percent of the 
Population), and the Kanuri. The Fulani (less than 0.5 
Million persons) are scattered in the center-south; the 
anga are found in the extreme east. The northern 
Parts of Niger are dominated by the Tureg. The total 
‘ational population was estimated to be 5,354,266 in 
1979 (Europa 1982). The four major urban centers 
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in Niger are: Niamey, the capital, with an estimated 
population of 160,000 (1976); Maradi and Zinder, each 
with a population of approximately 42,000; and Tahoua, 
which has a population of 30,000. The city of Agadez 
was reported to have a population of approximately 
15,000 in 1979. However, due to the recent interest in 
uranium exploitation in the area, the population is 
expected to grow (Decalo 1979). About 87 percent of 
Niger's population are Moslems, a small percentage are 
Christians, and the others are traditional animists. 
Approximately 90 percent of Niger's population 
depends on agricultural or livestock activities. Only a 
small proportion of the land is cultivated, however, as 
much of the country is covered by desert. Major food 
crops include millet, sorghum, niebe, and cassava. 
Major cash crops include groundnuts, cotton, and sugar. 
The Sahelian drought of the early 1970s damaged the 
agricultural sector and caused serious social, economic, 
and political problems. In 1972, Niger produced only 
25 percent of its basic food requirements. In 1974, the 
estimated average annual per capita income was only 
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us$100. By 1978 and 1979, the agricultural sector had 
greatly improved, nearly to the point of self-sufficiency. 
Furthermore, the discovery of large mineral deposits 
amounting to an estimated 200,000 tons has greatly 
changed national economic prospects. In 1978, the aver- 
age annual per capita income had reached an estimated 
Us$220. The future holds promise of further economic 

rowth. Uranium production is projected to jump from 
the 3,800 tons produced in 1981 to 8,000 tons per annum 
by 1986. Other natural resources contributing to Niger's 
economic growth include low-grade coal, phosphates. 
and iron-ore deposits (Hancock 1981). 

Niger gained its independence from France in 1960. 
after 40 years of colonial rule. It was governed by a one- 
party government under the leadership of President 
Hamani Diori until 1974. Although Diori was able to 
maintain a fairly stable rule for 14 years and was inter- 
nationally well-regarded, dissatisfaction grew at home 
due to unfavorable economic conditions during the 
1968-74 drought. In April 1974, Seyni Kountché, Chief 
of Staff of the Armed Forces, led a coup d'etat and set 
up a military government. Kountché became president, 
the constitution was suspended, and the National 
Assembly dissolved. The new government dedicated its 
efforts to the economic recovery of the nation. 

In 1980 a new five-year development plan was inaugu- 
rated. A hierarchy of developmental councils was 
formed in order to advise on developmental goals and 
programs. Of the 730 billion CFA francs to be invested 
under the five-year plan, half the sum is designated for 
uranium and coal development. Agriculture, com- 
munications, and education are also given significant 
priority (Hancock 1981). 


1. Goals of Education 


One of the primary goals of the national educational 
system is to contribute to the quantitative and quali- 
tative increase of trained personnel. This has become 
an especially important concern as the nation attempts 
to become less dependent upon foreign assistance. 
During the period from independence to 1974, the 
major educational goal was to raise primary-school 
attendance. Only 4.7 percent of the country's school- 
age children attended school in 1961. By 1978, the figure 
had risen to 18 percent. The administration pursued an 


Table 1 . 
Number of students attending school 1968-78 


Primary Secondary Vocational Higher education 


Year 

= 166* 
1968 77.300 4,100 
1970 88.594 6.337 188 i 
1973 110.437 10.494 237 oa 
1975 139.000 12,310 1,500 ar 
1978 187.151 27.104 n.a. 


a Studying abroad b of which 280 citizens of Niger € Of which 409 


citizens of Niger 


n 
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educational policy which emphasized the equalization 
as well as the expansion of educational opportunities. 
Therefore, priority was placed on those sectors of the 
population which had a history of impoverished edu- 
cational opportunity. Programs were set up with the 
specific purpose of reaching women and the nations 
rural population. The emphasis on rural education 
reflected the national economic policy of placing priority 
on the agricultural sector of the economy. Since 1974, 
the goal of increasing educational opportunity and the 
expansion of educational facilities has continued. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


The formal system of education in Niger has inherited 
a large number of characteristics from the French edu- 
cational system. After independence, an attempt was 
made to alter the philosophy, methodology, and cur- 
riculum of primary education in accordance with 
national needs. Teachers were to be seen às fulfilling 
two roles: that of being an educator in à primarily 
rural nation and that of being a leader in community 
development. i 
The basic structure of the educational system consists 
of a six-year primary school, a four-year junior en 
dary school, a three-year senior secondary school, an : 
university education. Young children may also i 
nursery or kindergarten education after age 4. ANRO 
ance between the ages of 7 and 15 is compulsory. : 
1978, 23 percent of primary-school-age children bis 
enrolled (29 percent of males, 17 percent of females ; 
In the same year 14 percent of youths of sezondan. 
school age were in school (18 percent males, 10 perce 
females). University enrollment at that ume oe S 
percent (0.4 percent of males, 0.1 percent of fema E 
(UNESCO 1981 pp. 3: 17, 3: 38). Table 1 pred 
enrollments in different levels of education from 
to 1978. ds to 
Primary-level education lasts six years and lea d 
the certificat d'étude primaires élémentaires (CEP du 
Secondary education leads to the brevet d'études ; 
premier cycle (BEPC) after a course of study whose leng l 
depends upon the program. Various types of vocationa 
and technical education are available. : d- 
Formal educational opportunity has grown 1n pat á. 
ance with the goal of supplying a larger number IADS 
better quality of indigenous personnel. In the late 19608, 
a secondary school for girls was opened in Niamey ae 
a teacher-training college in Zinder. In 1971, the ape 
d'Enseignement Supérieur was established as a ne 
for the future University of Niamey. The univer" x 
became functional as such in 1974. It includes schoo 
of science, agriculture and zoology. social piis 
letters, and pedagogy. It also incorporates the Institu 
of Human Research, the Human Sciences Hosen 
Institute, and the Institute for Research in Mathemat zo 
Training. In 1975, a four-year program at the Ecole d 
Mines de L'Air was started in Agadez in accordance 
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with the 1974 government policy of increasing the avail- 
ability of nationally trained workers for the mining 
industry. 

In 1963, an experimental effort to spread formal 
education by way of television was begun. The hope 
was that the program could eventually be broadcast 
nationwide, thus overcoming the problems of shortages 
of teaching personnel and of reaching isolated popu- 
lations such as women and the agricultural population. 
From its inception until 1975, it was heavily funded and 
directed by French sources and personnel. Further- 
more, though it was considered a technical success for 
the few students it reached within the Niamey area, it 
had only affected 1 percent of the national population 
by 1976. One of the largest obstacles to success has been 
the financial expense of such a program (Silverman 
1976, Academy for Educational Development 1972, 
Decalo 1979). 

There have been several nonformal educational pro- 
grams instituted since independence. In 1968, UNESCO 
reported three main organizations dealing with out- 
of-school education: the Ministry of Information and 
Youth was involved in the Young Pioneers and Militia 
programs; the Literacy Service had extended to 356 
centers attended by over 10,500 students; and the Rural 
Leadership Service was involved in the informal instruc- 
tion of agricultural and rural concerns. Between 1962 
and 1974, rural education for adults was expanded and 
enriched by Animation Rurale, a program which 
emphasized those topics most needed by the local com- 
munity while at the same time taking into consideration 
the needs of the nation. Such efforts were organized at 
the center by Promotion Humaine, a program which 
was integrated into the Ministry of Development in 1975 
(Moulton 1977). Despite all these efforts the illiteracy 
rate among adults is still over 80 percent. 

Radio has also been used to educate and develop the 
Tural areas and to increase communications between 
local and national centers. In 1962, Radio Niger was 
established to broadcast programs in various indigenous 
languages as well as in French. In 1974, its name was 
changed to La Voix du Sahel (Decalo 1979). La Voix 
de l'enseignement is à publication which gives details of 
educational programs which will be broadcast during 
the school year. It is published by the Pedagogical 
Study Center in Niamey (UNESCO 1971). Both radio and 
television programming is under the administration of 
the Office de Radiodiffusion- Télévision du Niger. In 
1971, there were 36 radio sets per 1,000 inhabitants 
às compared to 0.5 copies of newspapers per 1,000 
(International Planned Parenthood Federation 1974). 


3. Finance and Administration 


From 1968 to 1976, the percentage of the state budget 
allocated to education rose from 11.3 to 14.0 percent. 
Since 1976, it is estimated that this percentage has risen 
Slightly. With the prospect of increased wealth from 


mining, it can be expected that more funding in absolute 
terms will become available for education. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for national 
planning and for directing the affairs of preschool, pri- 
mary, secondary, and technical institutions. The Min- 
istry of Rural Economy is responsible for vocational 
education dealing with agriculture and stock breeding: 
the Ministry of Health is responsible for the National 
School of Nursing: and the Ministry of Civil Service 
and Labor is responsible for the National School of 
Administration and the Centre for Rapid Vocational 
Training (UNESCO 1971, 1976). Since 1974, the Council 
of Ministers has been appointed by the president. A 
Supreme Military Council supervises executive and 
legislative decision-making on all national affairs. 
Development projects are directed by the Conseil 
National du Développement (Europa 1982, Moulton 
1977). 

Communication is encouraged between the national 
and local levels through an organizational structure of 
7 départements, 35 arrondissements (districts), and 11 
communes (urban centers). A consultive and an execu- 
tive body direct affairs at each level of the structure 
(Decalo 1979). 


4. Educational Research 


There are several centers of research in Niger. The 
University of Niamey has become an important center 
for research in various subject areas. In addition, it now 
includes the Human Sciences Research Institute which 
is the successor of the Institut Français d'Afrique Noire. 
The center has continued to publish a valuable series of 
monographs entitled Etudes Nigeriennes. This series 5 
printed and distributed in Paris and, as of 1979, include 
some 35 volumes. Niamey is also the location of the 
Centre Regional de Documentation pour la Tradition 
Orale which was founded in 1968. The Pedagogical 
Study Center in Niamey publishes La Voix de l'en- 
seignement and various educational bulletins. It includes 
an extensive library, a printing shop, and a conference 
hall. In 1975, the Institut National de la Recherche 
Agronomique was established. It is now an active 
research organization. " 
Such research facilities will serve to evaluate national 
educational needs and develop programs to implement 


solutions. Serious problems remain to be solved: in 
1979, only 18 percent of school-age children were 
attending school. The objective for the early 1980s was 
25 percent. However, educational expansion in Niger 


is evident and, with the help of economic growth, the 
outlook is a promising one. 
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Nigeria 
B. A. Ogundimu 


The Nigerian educational system is the product of devel- 
opment since 1841 when Western education was brought 
to Nigeria by Christian missionaries. This entry deals 
only with the educational effort from 1950. 

With an area of about 941,849 square kilometres 
(363,650 square miles), Nigeria is one of the largest 
countries in Africa. It is bordered on the west by the 
Republic of Benin, on the east by Cameroon, on the 
north by Niger and Chad, and on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The country owes its origin as a cor- 
porate state to the European scramble for Africa in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. The United 
Kingdom gained control of the territories she later 
christened Nigeria through a process of gradual exten- 
sion of the “protectorate mandate" over the northern 
emirates and the southern kingdoms, a process that was 
not completed until about 1918 when the last inde- 
pendent kingdom was forcibly integrated into the new 
nation-state. . MEM 

Nigerians are adherents of various religions including 
Islam. Christianity. and what is now known as African 
Traditional Religion. The constitution guarantees free- 
dom of thought. conscience. and religion. Islam was 
first accepted in Nigeria by the ruler of Kanem who 
ruled between 1085 and 1097 AD (Fafunwa 1974). The 
religion was brought by itinerant Moslem scholars from 
the Arab states of North Africa. It spread in the Hausa 
states and beyond through traders and Islamic scholars 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century before 
the advent of Christianity in the country. By the time 
Christian missionaries arrived in Nigeria towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century Islam and Islamic 
education were strongly entrenched in northern Nigeria 
and geographically contiguous parts of Yorubaland. 
Western education was introduced by the Christian 
missionaries as a potent weapon in their campaign to win 
converts. Because the traditional rulers of the Moslem 


areas objected to the activities of Christian missionaries 
in their domains the colonial administration discouraged 
Christian proselytizing work and Western education 
in Moslem areas. This historical fact had significant 
differential impact on the growth and development a 
secular education in northern and southern Nigeria as 
will be shown later. 

Nigeria is a federation of 19 states. It is ruled by 
elected president for the federation and elected gover 


an 


nors for the states. The present situation is a pus 
of historical evolution. At independence in 1960, th 
uffeted 


country was a federation of three large regions b 
by a series of political crises which led to a military er 
d'etat in January 1966. The military government, un Fr 
four different leaders, ruled the country until i hano 
over the reins of power to popularly elected ger 
October 1979. During the 14 years of military rd 
there was a 30-month civil war which ended with t 
surrender of the secessionists in eastern Nigeria. 
Nigeria recorded a population of about 32 million a 
the first population census of 1952-53 and 56 p l 
the 1963 head count. There has not been any acceptable 
head count since 1963. The country’s current estimate” 
population, based on the 1963 population census, i 
about 80 million. On the basis of the assumed COP. 
servative growth rate of 2.5 percent per annum NE 
may be said to have a high population growth rate. 
this growth rate, the population will double every 7 
years. This growth rate is the result of the combine 


effects of a high birth rate of about 50 or more bd 
per 1,000 population annually and a declining eat 


rate of about 20 deaths per 1,000 per annum. 
mortality is relatively low. It is about 187 per 1,0 h 
live births. The population is also experiencing a won 
growth-dependency ratio because the proportion otn 
population aged 0-14 years constitutes about 40 perce 
of total population. 
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Nigeria is a nation of many ethnic groups which have 
some cultural similarities. Nigerians speak more than 
250 indigenous languages. The three main ones (Hausa, 
Igbo, and Yoruba), each spoken by millions of people, 
are constitutionally recognized as official languages 
alongside the English language which is currently the 
Only effective official language. 

There have been discussions among educators and 
Politicians as to which lingua franca is best for the 
nation in terms of easing communication, facilitating 
the educative process, and of promoting understanding 
among the citizens. English is assumed to be unsuitable 
because of its foreign origin but there is no agreement 
on which Nigerian language to adopt. However, current 
Policy stipulates that all school children should be 
encouraged to learn one of the indigenous official lan- 
guages which is not their mother tongue. Meanwhile, 
English remains the language of instruction in the senior 
Classes of the primary school and in secondary and 
tertiary institutions. 

The Nigerian economy is currently dominated by 
à single product—petroleum. Petroleum provides 75 
Percent of the government's revenue and 80 percent of 
the country's foreign exchange earnings (West Africa 7 
September, 1981). Between 60 and 75 percent of the 
Population are still engaged in agriculture but the level 
Of productivity is severely limited by the low level of 
agricultural technology and the corresponding non- 
Scientific frame of mind among the farmers. 

Though large industrial establishments have sprung 
Up in recent years. manufacturing still constitutes a 
relatively small proportion of Nigeria's total national 
Output. Nonetheless, the manufacturing sector made 
Teasonable progress during the Third National Devel- 
Opment Plan period (1975-1980). The sector's rate of 
growth remained high and its total contribution to the 
Country's gross domestic product (GDP) increased in 
Tecent years. In. 1974-75. the share of manufacturing 


and crafts in the GDP was about 4.8 percent. The figure 
rose to about 7.5 percent in 1977-78. The country's GDP 
grew at an annual rate of about 5 percent in the first 
three years of the plan period, while the manufacturing 
sector grew at a rate of 18.3 percent. 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 


The formal education system, which is currently being 
phased out, consists of nursery and preschool insti- 
tutions, primary schools, secondary education of dif- 
ferent kinds and duration, teachers’ colleges. colleges 
of education, polytechnics, and universities. Nursery 
and preschool institutions for children less than 6 years 
of age are operated by individual proprietors and vol- 
untary agencies subject to approval by the government 
of the state in which they are located. Primary education 
i six to seven years duration, entry age being 5 or 6. 
sic secondary education lasts five years. followed 
by two years of preparatory work for admission to 
universities to pursue a three-year baccalaureate 
degree. Graduates of the five-year programme enter a 
variety of tertiary institutions such as teachers' colleges 
for the training of primary-school teachers, colleges of 
education for the training of secondary-school teachers, 
and polytechnics and colleges of technology. The best 
and the brightest among them enter the universities 
directly for four years of study leading to baccalaureate 
degrees. 

The National Policy on Education (Nigeria 1977a, 
1981c). adopted in 1976, introduced some innovations. 
the most prominent being the introduction of a uniform 
six-year primary education throughout the country, 
the introduction of a uniform two-tier secondary edu- 
cation of six years duration divided into a three-year 
junior secondary and a three-year senior secondary 
programme, and an enrichment of curricula offerings 
through diversification (see Fig. 1). 
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* new structure of the educational system 
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1.1 Educational Goals 

Until the advent of military rule. the role of the edu- 
cational system was seen solely in terms of personnel 
production. The trend toward a broadening of the char- 
ter of Nigerian schools became pronounced after the 
civil war, beginning from the exsecessionist territories. 
The trend culminated in the issue of the first National 
Policy on Education in 1977 which, among other things. 
formally assigned the role of political socializer to the 


school system. . i 
Nigeria's philosophy of education "is based on the 


integration of the individual into a sound and effective 
citizen and equal educational opportunities for all citi- 
zens of the nation at the primary, secondary. and tertiary 
levels, both inside and outside the formal school 
system". The philosophy is operationally linked with 
the aims and objectives of: (a) inculcating national 
consciousness and national unity among the students; 
(b) inculcating the right type of values and attitudes for 
the survival of the individual and the Nigerian society; 
(c) the training of the mind in the understanding of the 
world around; and (d) the acquisition of appropriate 
skills, abilities, and competencies, both mental and 
physical, as equipment for the individual to live in and 
contribute to the development of his or her society. 


1.2 Growth of Enrolment 


There is visible evidence that massive expansion has 
taken place in the education sector since the 1960s. The 
expansion has affected all educational levels. Figures 2 
and 3 indicate that the growth in enrolment has been 
phenomenal over the three decades 1950-80. Primary 
school enrolment increased from 1,002,533 in 1951 to 
2,803,836 in 1961, an increase of 179.7 percent; it 
increased by 38.9 percent between 1961 and 1971; and 
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Figure 2 
Primary-school enrolment 1951-80 
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Figure 3 
Secondary-school enrolment 1951-80 


rose from 3,894,539 in 1971 to 14,977,551 in 1980. ? 
huge increase of 285.1 percent over a decade. Secondary 
education also expanded tremendously during the same 
period. Enrolment in secondary schools rose from 
PS 620 in 1951 to 174,261 in 1961, a rise of 581.2 percent: 
it increased from 174,261 in 1961 to 358,516 in rub 
rise of 105.7 percent; and rose from 358,516 in 197 a 
2.395.991 in 1980, another huge increase of 568.3 Pe 
cent in one decade. 2. been 
Growth in enrolment in the universities has ( 338 
equally impressive. It has increased from a low © ities 
in 1951 to 63,120 in 1980. Enrolment in the bp by 
increased by 825.4 percent between 1951 and 19 269 3 
446.5 percent between 1961 and 1971, and by cl 
percent between 1971 and 1980. This growth in per $ 
ment has been accompanied by a rapid increase in dE 
number of universities. In 1950, there was oniy or 
university college. The number of universities [05€ ies 
five in 1962, 13 by 1975, and 18 federal universiti é 
including five technical universities by 1981, while ad 
federal government has approved plans for the ail 
lishment of three additional conventional universi 
and an open university. A few states in the payee 
also invoked their constitutional power to establish $ 
universities. : ffort 
The astounding growth in the educational €! w 
between 1950 and 1980 has a direct linkage with poli" 
development. The political evolution from full bag 
dency to independence began in 1952 with iHe 
elected regional governments in which Nigerian? OF 
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first time set their own priorities and managed their own 
affairs albeit under the watchful eyes of the colonial 
governors. Educational development ranked very high 
among the priorities of these semi-independent govern- 
ments. The country achieved full sovereignty in 1960 
and the rulers continued their policy of rapid expansion 
of education. 

Despite the astonishing increases in enrolments 
reported earlier, the educational base remained rela- 
tively small, even in the 1970s. By 1971, the primary- 
school enrolment ratio for the nation was 33 percent of 
the eligible age group: at the secondary-school level the 
ratio was only about 6.3 percent. The lack of acceptable 
census data at the time of writing makes it impossible 
to estimate accurate participation rates in Nigerian edu- 
cation in 1980. An informed guess would be that because 
of the Universal Primary Education Programme 
launched nationally in 1976 and the Universal Secon- 
dary Education Programme introduced in the south- 
western states in 1979, the national participation rate in 
primary education would by now have risen to about 60 
percent of eligible age groups. while participation rate 
in five-year secondary education would be about 13 
percent during the 1980-81 school year. The implemen- 
tation committee for the National Policy on Education 
estimated that the country will achieve 100 percent 
participation rate in primary education by the 1984-85 
School year and 40 percent at the junior secondary level 
by the same year. 


1.3 Wastage Rates 

No national study of wastage rates in Nigerian education 
exists, nor has there been any effort to monitor this 
problem continuously in any part of the federation. The 
available evidence suggests however that the wastage 
rate is high in primary and secondary education while 
it is almost. nonexistent in tertiary institutions. An 
International Labour Organization study in the early 
1960s published in March 1967 estimated that 60 percent 
of children who entered the first grade in the old West- 
ern Region dropped out before completing the primary- 
education programme while the dropout rate in schools 
located in small villages was 84.9 percent (Nigeria 
1977b). In 1977 the national dropout rate in the lower 
primary grades was estimated to be 27 percent (Nigeria 
19770, p. 53). A case study of Lagos primary schools 
showed that 30 to 34 percent of the pupils dropped out 
between 1966 and 1968 while the rates for secondary 
Schools in the metropolitan area were 40 to 50 percent 
between 1970 and 1973 (Adesina 1975). 


1.4 Educational Imbalance 

In spite of the rosy picture of expansion in enrolment at 
all levels of education. the system has many imbalances. 
The most prominent and controversial one is the imbal- 
ance in educational achievement between the northern 
and southern states. In 1960 there were 2.913 million 
Children enrolled in Nigerian primary schools of which 
only 282,849 or 9.7 percent were in northern Nigerian 


schools; in 1970, 3.52 million children were enrolled in 
the primary schools of which only 16.6 percent were in 
the more populous north. The most sanguine estimates 
for 1980 are those of the implementation committee for 
the National Policy on Education which put the northern 
share of primary-school enrolment at about 48 percent 
and that of junior-secondary-school enrolment at 27.4 
percent. 

The imbalance in enrolment has its origin in the 
political history of the country. Formal education of the 
Western type was introduced into southern Nigeria by 
Christian missionaries in the middle of the nineteenth 
century as a tool in their proselytizing work. It was 
enthusiastically received by southerners who also built 
their own schools by communal efforts to supplement 
the missionary schools. On the other hand, activities of 
Christian missionaries were severely restricted in the 
north by the colonial administration on the insistence 
of the Moslem emirs who strongly objected to the 
proselytizing objectives of the Christian missionaries. 
Thus, only a few schools were operated by government 
in the Moslem areas of northern Nigeria. The result 
was that the less populous south achieved an early 
educational lead which is becoming increasingly difficult 
to bridge. The educational and political consequences 
of this contradictory policy are still being grappled with 


today. 


1.5 Nonformal Education 
The Nigerian examples of nonformal education include 
the extramural classes at preuniversity and enrichment 
levels run by universities in various centres all over the 
country. Adult education programmes feature promi- 
nently in the University of Ibadan's extramural cur- 
ricula. The University of Lagos has also sponsored and 
supported the Correspondence and Open Studies Unit 
operating asa "department" of the university. For some 
years the University of Ife organized evening degree 
courses in a style and manner close to that of the United 
Kingdom's Open University system. In a similar way 
Ahmadu Bello University has offered wide ranging 
extramural courses at many educational levels. 

There are other nonformal education institutions such 
as local and overseas correspondence colleges with 
branches throughout Nigeria. They provide tuition for 
their students preparing for one form of examination or 
another. They charge moderate fees. These cor- 
respondence colleges also provide courses that are 
related to students’ jobs thereby enhancing the chances 


for increased productivity. 


2. Administrative and Supervisory Structure of 


Education 

Education at all levels which is on the concurrent list in 
the 1979 Constitution is administered and controlled by 
the federal and the state governments through their 


Ministries of Education. 
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Administration and control of education by the fed- 
eral government is exercised through the Federal Min- 
istry of Education headed by a Minister of Education. 
Under the minister are general administrators, pro- 
fessional educators, and supporting staff who assist the 
minister in policy making and implementation. The 
head of the civil servants in the ministry is the permanent 
secretary who is the chief adviser to the minister and is 
responsible to him for the day-to-day administration of 
the ministry and the institutions under it. 

The Federal Ministry of Education administers two 
important bodies: the National Council on Education 
(NCE) and the Joint Consultative Committee on Edu- 
cation (JCC). The National Council on Education is a 
council of the minister and the state commissioners of 
education. It meets in rotation at the federal and state 
capitals to consider current issues on education and 
make recommendations to all the governments of the 
federation. The Joint Consultative Committee on Edu- 
cation is a committee of the professional educators 
of the Federal and the State Ministries of Education, 
representatives of the university faculties or institutes 
of education, the Nigeria Union of Teachers, and the 
National Manpower Board. The committee deliberates 
on the professional aspects of education such as quality 
in education, mobility of teachers and pupils and the 
education, remuneration, and discipline of teachers 
(Taiwo 1980). 

The Federal Ministry of Education has four main 
divisions, one of which is under a secretary for education 
and each of the three others under a director of edu- 
cation all responsible directly to the permanent secre- 
tary. The divisions are administration and policy, 
schools and educational services, higher education, and 
the inspectorate. 

The pattern of administration of education in a state 
is similar to that of the federal government. There is a 
Ministry of Education the head of which is a com- 
missioner of education. Under the commissioner are 
the civil servants who carry out the administrative and 
professional duties of the ministry. The head of the civil 
servants in the ministry is the permanent secretary who 
is the chief adviser to the commissioner and is respon- 
sible to him for the day-to-day administration of edu- 
cation in the state. r 1 

Each state operates under its own education law. 
Hence. it is impossible to have absolute uniformity in 
the structure of administration and control of education 
in all states. Nevertheless. there is considerable uni- 
formity in the structure of the system, in the qualification 
of teachers. the hierarchy of ministry officials and the 
general objectives of education (Nigeria 1977a). 

The education law of each state and the regulations 
based on it govern the management of education in the 
state. The provisions of the law cover matters such d 
the delegation of functions by the commi nn, the 
establishment of advisory and other boards and com- 
missions. the responsibilities of the local governments 
in connection with education. the establishment and 
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composition of the education committee of a local 
government council, etc. The law also covers the cur- 
riculum of public schools, the powers of the com- 
missioner in the establishment of schools, management 
of public and private educational institutions, teachers 
and their appointment, remuneration and discipline, 
inspection of institutions, financial provision, ancillary 
services, etc. 


3. Finance 


The picture is not clear as to how much has been spent 
on education since the 1950s because of paucity of data. 
However, Ndagi (1980) has estimated that the federal 
government's expenditure on education rose from 20.19 
million naira in 1968-69 financial year to 867.36 million 
naira during the 1977-78 financial year, a 43-fold 
increase in 11 years. In fiscal year 1968-69. federal 
expenditure on education was 8.3 percent of the recur- 
rent vote while defence was allocated 16.3 percent. By 
fiscal year 1977-78, education had achieved near-parity 
with defence with allocations of 25.5 and 26.5 percent 
respectively. Total federal and state expenditures on 
education increased from 0.64 percent of the GDP in 
1970-71 to 2.85 percent of the GDP in 1976-77 at con- 
stant 1974-75 prices, an increase of 445 percent over a 
period of seven years. 

Prior to 1979, the tuition cost of education was $ 
among government, voluntary agencies, and parents. 
By administrative fiat, the military government abol- 
ished tuition fees at all levels of education in 1979. 

The government pays the salaries and emoluments 
of administrative, teaching, and supportive staff in all 
educational institutions. Students in secondary and ter- 
tiary institutions pay for their board and lodging in all 
the states except the southwestern states where boarding 
facilities are being phased out in secondary schools. 
Even in institutions where students pay for board and 
lodging they pay subsidized rates as boarding fees are 
pegged by the government concerned. The government 
bears the full cost of capital development where oni 
ership of schools has been completely secularized while 
it gives grants-in-aid determined by it to voluntary 
agencies whose schools have been approved. 

Students in universities, polytechnics and colleges of 
education receive financial aid for board and lodging 
from federal and state governments. The aid ranges 
from the automatic bursary award for teacher education 
which is financed and administered by the federal 
government to other financial aid programmes finance 
and administered by state governments for people living 
in their areas of jurisdiction. 


hared 


4. Educational Personnel 


There are two main categories of teaching personnel in 
Nigeria: trained and untrained teachers. The untraine 
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teachers are those who received training in basic school 
subjects without any formal exposure to teacher edu- 
cation while the trained teachers, in addition to their 
training in basic school subjects, received training in the 
art of teaching. 

The trained teachers are graded according to the 
amount of training they have received. Lowest in the 
hierarchy are the Grade 111 teachers. These are teachers 
who have successfully completed a two-year post- 
primary course leading to the award of a Teachers 
Grade it certificate. This level of training has been 
phased out of the educational system but those who 
have previously obtained the certificate still teach in the 
primary schools. Grade 111 teachers undergo a two-year 
teacher-training course leading to the award of Teachers 
Grade 11 Certificate. Hence, there are currently very 
few Grade m1 teachers in the educational system. 

Grade 11 teachers form the bulk of the teaching per- 
sonnel in the primary schools and the Teachers Grade 
Il Certificate is officially prescribed as the minimum 
qualification for primary-school teaching. The teachers’ 
colleges offer a five-year course leading to the award of 
a Teachers Grade 11 Certificate for First School Leaving 
Certificate holders and a three-year course for those 
who hold a Secondary Modern School Certificate or the 
equivalent. 

Grade 1 teachers are the products of the two-year rural 
Science teacher-training programmes which upgrade the 
Grade 11 teachers to specialize in the teaching of rural 
Science. They include experienced Grade 1I teachers 
Who have studied privately and passed two General 
Certificate of Education (GCE) Advanced (A’) level 
subjects. Some universities in Nigeria also offer a one- 
year Associateship Diploma in Education course for 
Grade 11 teachers with a minimum of five years' teaching 
experience. The Associateship Diploma in Education 
has the status of a Teacher Grade 1 Certificate. 

Secondarv-school teachers are holders of the Nigeria 
Certificate of Education and holders of university 
degrees, The Nigeria Certificate of Education was orig- 
inally the idea of the Ashby Commission which in 1960 
recommended the training of highly qualified non- 
degree-holding teachers in special colleges which should 
be affiliated with university institutes of education. 

hese special colleges are known as the advanced 
teachers’ colleges or colleges of education which offer 
à three-year postsecondary course for West African 
School Certificate (WASC) holders and Grade 1 
teachers. The universities offer degree programmes in 
education leading to a B.Ed. or equivalent degree. The 
Well-qualified teachers without university degrees teach 
the lower classes, while the degree holders teach in the 
higher classes of secondary schools. 

Shortages have characterized the supply of teachers 
at all levels of education, particularly during the period 
9f the most rapid expansion in the late 1970s (Taiwo 
1980). The projection for the Universal Primary Edu- 
Cation programme in 1976 was 2.3 million children in 
the first grade out of a total primary-school enrolment 
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of 7.4 million that year. Enrolment was expected to rise 
to 14.1 million in 1982. An additional 60,000 teachers 
were required, rising to 281,190 additional teachers in 
1982. Of the projected 60,000 additional teachers, only 
48.780 or 81.3 percent had been trained, leaving a 
shortfall of 18.7 percent. In 1977. of the 195,750 teachers 
serving in primary schools, 35.8 percent were unquali- 
fied or untrained. In 1975, it was estimated that the 13 
universities needed 3,000 additional lecturers of whom 
only one-third could be recruited locally. 

It should be noted that official estimates of shortages 
in the supply of teachers have tended to be conservative. 
For example, actual enrolment of first graders in 1976 
was 3 million as opposed to an enrolment of 2.3 million 
that had been estimated. At the 1:40 teacher-pupil 
ratio used for planning purposes, the actual number of 
additional teachers required was 75,000 instead of the 
projected 60,000. 


5. Curricula, Teaching Methodology, and 
Examinations 


The curriculum and teaching methods in an educational 
system are determined by the agencies that control the 
examination system (Fafunwa 1974). The curriculum 
of Nigerian primary education consists of arithmetic, 
reading and writing in English and a local language, 
civics, nature study, history, geography, and arts and 
crafts. In practice, however, English and arithmetic 
virtually monopolize the attention of teachers and pupils 
because these are the two subjects considered important 
in the First School Leaving Certificate examinations 
conducted by the various state Ministries of Education, 
and the West African Examinations Council (WAEC) 
which conducts the national common entrance exami- 
nations for selection into secondary schools. Rote learn- 
ing is predominant mainly because the examinations 
emphasize the power of recall over and above the under- 
standing of concepts and application of knowledge. 

Advancement from one grade to a higher one at each 
level of education is determined entirely by internal 
examinations conducted by the teaching staff of each 
institution. The West African Education Council is 
responsible for the national entrance examination for 
selection into secondary schools although since 1980 
the five southwestern states have abolished entrance 
examinations into secondary schools in order to achieve 
100 percent transition rate from primary to secondary 
education. The council's common entrance examination 
consists of tests of verbal and numerical aptitudes as 
well as achievements in verbal and numerical learning. 
It is also responsible for the West African School Cer- 
tificate examinations, the last examinations in the basic 
secondary-education programme in Anglophone West 
Africa. It also conducts the Higher School Certificate 
Examinations for the finalists of the two-year pre- 
university course following the WASC. 
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6. Educational Research 


Educational research in Nigeria is conducted almost 
entirely by the faculties and institutes of education in the 
universities. With a few exceptions, small-scale research 
projects by individual academics predominate. Perhaps 
the only large-scale research projects are the Ford 
Foundation-financed Yoruba Primary Project at the 
University of Ife which explored the general hypothesis 
that instruction in the mother tongue leads to better 
learning of mathematics, science, and other subjects by 
Nigerian children; the ongoing study of Exceptional 
Children in Selected Primary Schools in Nigeria at the 
University of Ife which is being funded by UNICEF; an 
ongoing research project on The Situations of Children 
in Nigeria at the University of Lagos which is being 
financed by the Nigeria Educational Research Council 
(NERC); an ongoing study of the Value and Attitudinal 
Outcomes of Schooling based at the University of Ilorin 
with funding by the Ford Foundation; and an ongoing 
survey of facilities and personnel resources for science 
education in Nigeria based at the University of Ibadan 
and financed by the Federal Ministry of Science and 
Technology. 

The small-scale research projects are either financed 
from the meagre resources of the universities employing 
the researchers or by the researchers themselves. This 
explains the extremely narrow scope and depth of most 
of these studies and their general lack of relevance to 
policy formulation and implementation. 

The Nigeria Educational Research Council (NERC) 
has existed since 1965 but its impact on educational 
research is yet to be felt. Much of its resources and the 
energy of its small staff have been devoted to organizing 
itself, and promoting the writing and publication of 
conference reports and textbooks for primary and 
secondary schools as well as for teachers' colleges. With 
its publishing programme well under way and a number 
of its textbooks and reports already in use, the NERC 
has begun to recruit a team of researchers in education, 
language arts. mathematics, science, and social studies 
to develop its research priorities and funding policies, 
to identify research problems of national significance, 
and to farm out such studies to faculties and institutes 
of education. : 

Theses and dissertations for doctoral and master's 
degrees constitute another source of research effort. 
Graduate students work under the supervision of their 
teachers and the research reports are deposited with 
their university libraries after the completion of their 
studies. No medium exists for the dissemination Di 
information on such ongoing research or their results. 
However. the NERC and the Institute of Education at 

i i had recently taken the initiative 
the University pribagan a ) 
such media. ; : 
E einai of educational research ee in 
Nigeria is weak. A few journals based in facu uS or 
institutes of education publish po tom 
researchers in Nigeria and other countries. Examp 
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of such journals are the West African Journal of Edu- 
cation and the African Journal of Educational Research 
based at the University of Ibadan. the Lagos Education 
Review at the University of Lagos, the /lorín Journal of 
Education at the University of Ilorin, the Journal of 
Education in Africa at Bayero University. and the 
Nigeria Educational Forum at Ahmadu Bello Univer- 
sity. A common affliction of these journals is lack of 
adequate funding to ensure regular publication. The 
resultant effect is that neither the contributors nor the 
editors themselves know when the next issue is to be 
expected. It is to be noted that because of the lack of 
regularity in the publication of these journals, among 
other reasons, a high proportion of the best work done 
by Nigerian researchers is sent out to foreign journals 
for faster processing and publication. 


7. Problems and Prospects 


A realistic prognosis of the future of Nigerian education 
must identify the crises of quantity and quality as the 
major problems in the next two decades. With the 
national introduction of the free Universal Primary 
Education scheme in 1976, the expansion of education 
at all levels became self-escalating. A large percentage 
of those completing each level of education are expecte : 
to demand education at the next higher level. This a 
profound implications for finance and the provision as 
instructional resources such as adequate numbers © 
qualified teachers, adequate classrooms, furniture, lab- 
oratories, libraries, etc. The extent to which these 
instructional resources are available will determine the 
attainable quality of education. Yet Nigeria already 
spends so much of its budget on education that it is nO 
likely that the proportion of the budget allocated to 
education can increase significantly. How to mip 
the education system that is expanding exponentia y 
with fast diminishing resources per student without g 
substantial and irreparable loss in quality of spree va 
remains the greatest challenge that Nigerian educator 
have to confront in the next two decades. 
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Norway 
A. O. Telhaug 


Covering 324.000 square kilometres (125,000 square 
miles), Norway is à comparatively large area of land, 
characterized chiefly by its great length (2.650 kilo- 
metres). Many fjords stretch far inland, making the 
Country awkward to administer and communications 
difficult despite the very considerable sums invested in 
the building of roads and railways. 

From the middle of the previous century onwards, 
the population has become increasingly concentrated in 
the densely populated areas. But, in spite of this, the 
country is still sparsely populated and there are 
Numerous small local communities. There is a total 
Population of about four million, resulting in a density 
of only 13 persons per square kilometre, the lowest in 
Europe apart from Iceland. PE 

In the northernmost area lives an ethnic minority, the 
Lapps, who have retained much of their distinctive 
culture and who speak a language incomprehensible to 
the majority of the population. There are only a small 
number of aliens (foreign workers). In 1980, the number 
Of foreign citizens from non-European countries was no 
more than 30,000. The fact that just over 90 percent of 
the population belongs to the Lutheran State Church 
underlines the extreme cultural homogeneity of Nor- 
Wegian society which has a common history, a common 
language, and, toa great extent, a common religion. 

As in most industrialized countries, the structure of 
the working population has changed considerably in the 
Period since the Second World War. Employment in 
the primary occupations has decreased greatly. About 
26 percent of the active working population were In this 
Sector in 1950, but the proportion had sunk to 8 percent 
by 1980. At the end of the 1970s, the proportion of 


the population working in industry was about 30 per- 
cent. A large expansion in Norway, as in many other 
countries, has occurred in the service occupations. In 
1950, approximately 37 percent of the population were 
employed in this sector and over the 30 years to 1980 
the proportion increased to about 60 percent. — 

Norway has never had a privileged upper class in the 
European sense of the term and during the past century 
the differences in actual income for different groups of 
employees have lessened considerably. Today. there- 
fore, Norway is a country with a noticeable lack of class 
distinction. 

Norway has a constitutional and hereditary monarchy 
based on the constitution of 1814. At the national level. 
decisive political power is held by parliament, Storting. 
The composition of this assembly is decided by direct 
elections every fourth year and in the present parliament 
seven different parties are represented. . 

In the 1981 general election, the conservative party, 
Høyre, came to power and formed a minority govern- 
ment. Before that the labour party, Arbeiderpartiet, 
had been in power since 1935 except for two short 
breaks. While reforming Norwegian society the labour 
party stressed the strengthening of democracy and 
aimed at full employment, continued economic growth, 
and the provision of more equal conditions for different 
social groups. There has been a more or less general 
agreement about these aims and the authorities are well 
on the way to realizing them. Democracy has been 
improved by the increased participation of workers in 
economic life; there is little unemployment by interna- 
tional standards; wealth has increased so that Norway 
is now considered to be one of the world's wealthiest 
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countries; and there has been an actual levelling out 
of living conditions and opportunities for individual 
members of society. 

Social conditions, particularly the increase in wealth, 
scattered population, cultural homogeneity, and ideas 
of democracy and equality have all contributed to the 
distinctive Norwegian educational policies and school 
system. Although the social democrats have led the way 
in forming educational policies since the 1930s, cultural 
unity has contributed to a high level of agreement about 
the development of the system. The desire to provide 
the same opportunities for education for every citizen 
has long been a central motive in educational policy. 
The authorities have tried to realize this aim by keeping 
a high degree of unity in the structure of the schools 
and by giving considerable economic assistance from 
public funds for school building and for loans or schol- 
arships for students. The unity of the educational system 
is evident in a number of spheres. 

Almost all of the schools are publicly owned. The 
principle of comprehensive schools is now the major 
political aim, that is. to provide schooling whereby all 
pupils up to the age of 19 are educated alongside one 
another and under the same administration. Within the 
various types of school, the same aim of providing unity 
is apparent and the authorities are well on the way to 
abolishing differentiation in school organization. The 
schools are on the whole small ones, with an average 
of 150 pupils in each primary school (compared, for 
example, to an average of 350 in Denmark and of 500 
in the United States). The number of pupils in each 
class is also low, with an average pupil/teacher ratio of 
17:1 in primary schools. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


In recent Norwegian educational policy, the authorities 
have based the expansion of the school system on the 
needs of the individual and of society. The educational 
system has to provide for positive development of the 
personality of each individual while creating cultural, 
political. and economic growth for society. This means 
that the educational system may be justified on the basis 
of the cultural requirements it has to fulfil (encouraging 
Christianity and passing on the cultural heritage). the 
requirements of the nation’s political system (securing 
and developing democracy), and on the material aims 
which must be pursued (labour requirements, encour- 
aging economic growth, training for jobs, etc.). ; 

As to the more concrete tasks and functions of the 
schools. the following tendencies have been apparent 
since the middle of this century. The school system has 
had two clear main aims: to provide both oe 
and upbringing (socialization). In practice. t p is no 
doubt that instruction has dominated. But. ecause 
homes and local communities have to a great S 
failed as educational institutions. the vec lave 
given the schools greater responsibility for up EP 
In recent vears. the authorities have laid greater empha- 
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sis on the schools as service institutions: places for 
looking after children and adolescents and meeting 
places for local communities. Thus, the previous over- 
riding importance of teaching in the schools has been 
reduced, a development conservatives have protested 
against, and the present government (1981) is renewing 
the attempt to strengthen the position of instruction. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 


The basic structure of the formal educational system at 
the beginning of the 1980s is shown in Fig. 1. This shows 
how the system now consists basically of four clearly 
defined levels. 

Nurseries for children under seven form the first 
level of the system. These institutions aim at providing 
"educationally adjusted activity" for children below 
school age. In the 1940s, the nurseries only had room 
for 2,000-3,000 children, about 1 percent of the under- 
sevens, but in 1980 they had room for about 75.000 
children, 18.5 percent of the age group. The nurseries 
are best developed in the towns. 

The compulsory schools (grunnskolen) form the 
second level of the system. They provide education for 
nine years and a voluntary tenth year, divided into six 
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Basic structure of the educational system. 1981 
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years at the primary stage and three years at the lower 
secondary stage. At the beginning of the 1980s, the 
authorities and educators started work on integrating 
even handicapped children into the normal compulsory 
school. Except for special arrangements which may 
be made for handicapped children, there is no ability 
grouping of pupils in these schools. The only dif- 
ferentiation made in the organization of courses is in 
elective subjects which account for 11-18 percent of the 
total number of lessons at the lower-secondary stage. 
In 1980, about 80 percent of final-year pupils of lower- 
Secondary school pupils went on to upper-secondary 
Schools, the third level of the system, which provide a 
three-year education for young people aged 16-19 years. 
About 70 percent of the age group continued to the 
second class and about 50 percent completed the third 
year. Though the upper-secondary schools were of many 
types up to the 1970s, and had a wide variety—in length 
and structure of courses—they have since been reor- 
ganized into a single system with most schools co- 
Ordinated as areas of study in a common structure. 
There are altogether nine different areas of study at this 
level: academic subjects, arts and crafts, fishery and 
nautical subjects, physical education, mercantile and 
commerical subjects, domestic science, handicrafts 
and industrial subjects, social and health subjects, and 
agriculture. Most of these areas of study offer a number 
of different courses within which the subjects to be 
Studied are divided into three types: (a) courses for 
all students in general subjects or obligatory essential 
Subjects; (b) subjects related to a particular area of 
Study or occupation; and (c) elective subjects. f 
In 1980, some 60-70 percent of the pupils completing 
Upper-secondary school continued to the fourth level of 
the system—higher education. Twenty-four percent of 
the age group 20-24 years were receiving education in 
1977. Admission to this level of studies was for a long 
time limited to students who had followed academic 
COurses at the upper-secondary school. but now the 
COurses in mercantile and commercial subjects also qual- 
ify students for higher education. Students who have 
taken other courses are required to take some extra 
Courses to gain admission to higher education. The 
fourth educational level is organized into two main 
Sections, one being the regional and other colleges and 
the other the universities and academic colleges. The 
institutions in the first category are primarily engaged 
M teaching and to a lesser degree in research. They 
Provide a general education comparable to university 
Education up to a first degree, but their courses last for 
TOm two to three years and are aimed at particular 
Occupations or vocations. The universities and academic 
Colleges are responsible for providing both teaching and 
Tesearch facilities. The time spent studying at these is 
Onger, usually four to six years in all. . 
. In addition to the types of school and college included 
in the basic system, there are boarding schools, known 
as folk high schools, some of which are privately owned 
8nd provide a higher general education for young people 


over 17. Adult education provides courses with or with- 
out final examinations. Some of the teaching in this area 
is by correspondence or broadcasting. 

The number of pupils in most types of school began 
to increase noticeably towards the end of the 1950s and 
continued to increase very considerably right up to the 
end of the 1970s, when this trend began to slow down 
in many types of school. This can be seen, for example, 
in the number of pupils attending upper-secondary 
schools, which increased from about 60,000 in 1955 to 
180.000 in 1980; at the universities, the number of 
students increased from about 5.500 in 1955 to approxi- 
mately 40,000 in 1980. Table 1 presents a summary of 
the general development of the number of pupils and 
students in the whole educational system, apart from 
the nursery and adult education sectors, from 1959-60 
to 1980-81. 

From Table 1 it can be seen that the total number of 
students has increased by about 50.000 for every five 
years between 1960 and 1980. At the beginning of the 
1980s, the total number became stable at around 850,000 
and, if nursery schools and teachers are included, about 
one million people. a quarter of the population of 
Norway, have schools as their place of work. 

Recruitment to upper-secondary schools and to 
higher education still shows a certain amount of 
inequality. Today, as in the past. the tendency to want 
education is stronger among the middle class than 
among the working class. in towns than in the country, 
in boys than in girls, and in the majority population 
than in the minority groups. But there has been a 
decrease in the gap between all these groups in the 
period since the war. 


3. Finance 


In the schools and colleges. after the end of compulsory 
education, students have to pay for their own books 
and materials. However, the schools do not charge 
tuition fees and the state provides loans and sometimes 
scholarships to students both at the upper-secondary 
stage and in higher education. Private schools have to 
cover their own costs but most of them have the greater 
part of their running expenses paid by the state, ang 
school fees are low. 

These facts indicate that Norwegian society gives high 
priority to schools when allocating public funds. This 


Table 1 ] 
Total numbers of students (excluding those in nursery and 
adult education) 1959/60-1980/81 


Year Number 
1959-60 625,000 
1965-66 697.000 
1970-71 752.000 
1975-76 807.000 
1980-81 850.000 
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impression is further strengthened by data on the 
financing of the educational system. Grants for schools 
taken as a percentage of the gross national product have 
increased from 2 percent in 1945 to 7-8 percent in 
1980. The amount spent on each pupil in compulsory 
schooling has doubled since the war. Throughout the 
1970s, about 15 percent of all public spending was 
on education. These figures put Norway amongst the 
countries with the highest per pupil expenditure in the 


world. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


Teachers for normal teaching in classes form the main 
group of educational staff in the school system. 
However, as the schools’ tasks and functions have 
expanded in the postwar years, a number of specialist 
jobs have evolved. Many teachers have obtained special 
qualifications in order to be able to help handicapped 
pupils who are being integrated into the normal schools. 
Both lower- and upper-secondary schools now have 
counsellors who are appointed to help pupils with any 
academic, personal, or social problems. Some lower- 
secondary schools also have teachers who are social 
workers and assist pupils who have a difficult home 
background. 

Compulsory schools are required to provide an edu- 
cational advisory service and each local council must 
also provide an administrative organizer for the com- 
pulsory schools in the district. Today, there is no lack 
of qualified people to fill the various posts in the school 
system. 

The training of the various types of personnel is 

rovided both by colleges and by universities. The 
length of training is three years for the preschool and 
primary-school stages, four for the lower-secondary 
stage. and six for the academic sector of the upper- 
secondary stage. The training of teachers for vocational 
and occupational subjects is of shorter duration than 
training for those teaching the more theoretical subjects. 
Instruction is given both in subject content and in teach- 
ing techniques. the latter usually combined with teach- 
In the 1960s and 1970s, learning how to 
teach was given more emphasis in the training of nursery 
and primary teachers and today the universities are 
also trying to encourage more educational theory and 


practice. 


ing practice. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 


Methodology 

Until the 1970s. teaching in the compulsory and secon- 
dary schools was regulated by curriculum plans drawn 
up centrally and which provided detailed regulations for 
the curriculum in each subject. But towards the end of 
the 1960s. the idea of delegation gained ground and led 
to the rewriting of the plans with the intention of giving 
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both the individual teacher and the pupils greater influ- 
ence in the choice of subject matter. The plans were 
therefore rewritten as outline plans. Thus. the sug- 
gestions for the content of each subject were no longer 
considered binding for each class but were to be seen 
as guidelines. The increased freedom gained by teachers 
and pupils in this way has been used only to a certain 
extent: one reason is that the present requirements 
for evaluation and examinations considerably limit the 
actual choice for an individual class. 

In their views on teaching and study methods the 
recommendations made by Norwegian curriculum plans 
clearly show the influence of the American and Euro- 
pean so-called "activity method”. They recommend 
a great deal of individual teaching. group work, and 
integration of the different subject matters. However, 
these recommendations are only implemented to à cer- 
tain degree. Several recent surveys show that most 
Norwegian teachers conduct classes as units and still see 
their role as mainly that of an instructor and inspector. 
At some schools and colleges. especially in teacher- 
training colleges. attempts are being made to change 
this and to emphasize instruction in concrete projects 
which are aimed at solving problems and partly organ- 
ized by the participants. 


6. Educational Research 


There have been considerable changes in Norwegian 
educational research over the past few decades. pat 
ticularly since 1970, when the Department of Education 
began to grant funding for a more applied type 9 

educational research. As these grants have increased., 
more and more different bodies have taken up school 
and educational problems as subjects for research. Fora 
long time educationalists and psychologists were almost 
the only people engaged in educational research, but 
government grants have now enabled sociologists. archi- 
tects, engineers, political scientists, economists, an 

philologists also to undertake research. While research 
immediately after the war was limited to three or four 
institutions, mainly universities, now more than 30 insti- 
tutions are engaged in educational research. Asa result 
psychological research no longer occupies the dominant 
position it held from the 1930s to the 1950s. The main 
stress today has shifted towards didactic problems an 

to a lesser extent towards sociological problems. 


7. Major Problems 


The conservative wing in Norwegian education circles 
has, for many years, claimed that levels of achievement 
are decreasing in Norwegian schools and the con- 
servative government has made it its aim to try to restore 
the standard of learning in the various subject matters 
at all levels. The Left and the progressive Wing n 


education circles are more concerned with the fact that 
many pupils. particularly at lower-secondary schools, 
do not seem to find school life meaningful or relevant. 

Regardless of political views or the changing con- 
sensus on education, there is general agreement that 
all efforts must be made to provide equal educational 
opportunities for all. and to bring actual school work in 
line with the recommendations of the curriculum plans. 
However, the gravest problems in the immediate future 
are related to the fact that the working atmosphere at 
the lower-secondary stage is uns tisfactory. Many of 
the pupils lose motivation for school work and there 
seems to be an increase in aggressive behaviour which 
Causes discipline problems. There is also an increase in 
crime and drug abuse among young people. For these 
and other reasons. it is generally agreed that the schools 
and the adolescents have become too isolated from the 
rest of society, from economic life, and the adult world. 
In an effort to solve these problems constructively 
Norwegian educational policy lays great stress on linking 
the school more closely with working life and the local 
community. An attempt is being made to give pupils 
greater responsibility and more duties. To an increasing 
extent, pupils at lower-. and sometimes upper-. secon- 
dary schools are being released from ordinary school 


and sent to places of work instead. The dominant theme 
for discussion and research in the field of education in 
Norway today is the relationship between education and 
local community. 
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Oman 
S. J. Mohammed 


The anate of Oman is the second-largest state in the 
Aghia gectedia, It has a territory of about 300,000 
Square kilometres (115,830 square miles), a population 
of about 1.5 million with an annual population growth 
of 3 percent, and a per capita gross domestic product 
(GDP) of nearly us$6,000. It has a long history. There 
is evidence of human settlement 1n the Stone Age and 
of commercial activity in the third millennium Bc. The 
Southern province of Dhofar was the base of the original 
Civilizations of the Sabeans and Himyarites, and the 
Port of Muscat, in the seventh to fifteenth centuries, 
Was the launching point for ships spreading the message 
of Islam as far afield as Africa and China. The geography 
Varies from the deserts of the Empty Quarter to mineral- 
loaded mountain ranges, fertile valleys, and a long 
Coastline with an abundance of edible fish. The recent 
discovery of oil and gas are seen as a bonus and, though 
in the short term Oman is dependent on oil revenues 
for its development, these are small in comparison with 
those of its neighbours. . . 

Education in Oman can be said to have started in 
1970, because until that time there were only three 
Primary schools for males. The total number of students 
then was 909 out of a population of 1.5 million. These 
three schools were in the three main towns of Muscat 
(the capital), Muttrah, and Salalah. 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


The educational system consists of three cycles: elemen- 
tary with six grades for those between the ages of 6 and 
11, preparatory with three grades for those between the 
ages of 12 and 14, and secondary with three grades 
for those between the ages of 15 and 17. After the 
preparatory cycle, students have the option of entering 
vocational training institutes. which are under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry of Social Affairs and Labour and 
consist of three grades of studying and training. For the 
secondary general cycle. students are divided into art 
and science streams for the second and third grades. 

Table 1 presents the number of schools and students 
by region in 1985-86. By 1985-86, the number of schools 
had risen to 588, of which 326 are primary schools, 213 
preparatory or primary preparatory schools, and 49 
secondary or preparatory secondary schools. (Many 
schools combine the grades of two cycles.) 

Some of these schools are for males (222). some are 
for females (192), and the remainder are mixed (174). 
In addition to these schools, there was in 1985-86 a 
preparatory school for females with a special emphasis 
on home economics and seven preparatory religious 
institutes at the mosques. At the secondary level, there 
was also an industrial school, an Islamic institute for 
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Table I 


Number of classes and general schools (not including institutes), students, and teachers by region 1985-86 


No. of teachers and 
auxiliary staff 


No. of No. of students by cycle 
classes 
(and Prepara- Second- 
Region schools) Primary tory ary Total Male Female Total 
Muscat? 1,380 36,531 8,499 3.091 48.121 1,068 1,059 2:127 
(79) 
Batinah 1,328 35,693 5,712 1,495 42,900 1,136 788 1.924 
(95) 
Rostaq Hio 20,412 3,188 783 24,383 720 436 1.156 
(73) 
Dakhiliah 918 23,031 3,706 1,352 28.089 893 478 1,371 
(75) 
Sharqia 568 13,007 2,701 964 16.672 578 333 911 
(46) 
Wusta 537 12,070 2,019 489 14,578 549 279 828 
(49) 
Dhahira 773 17,239 3,658 1,271 22,168 742 426 1,168 
(69) 
Janubia 14,839 2,735 1,089 18,663 694 312 1,006 
89) 
Musandam 134 2,630 510 200 3,340 153 85 238 
(13) 
Total 7,069 175,452 32,728 10,734 218,914 6,533 4,196 10,729 
(588) 
a Capital 


males, an agricultural college for males, and two com- 
mercial schools, one for males and the other for females; 
and at the postsecondary level, three teacher-training 
colleges offering two-year courses, two for males and 
one for females and seven teacher-training classes 
offering three-year courses. These teacher-training 
classes are what is left of the old system. The total 
number of schools and institutes established by the 
Ministry of Education and Youth Affairs by 1985-86 
are, therefore. 604, which provide education for 221,543 
students, of whom 93.118 are females. The total number 
of teachers and auxiliary staff employed in these schools 
and institutes are 11,140. of whom 4,304 are females, 


compared to a total of 30 male teachers only in 1969- 


In 1985-86, the number of students in primary, pre- 
paratory, and secondary cycles in the schools and insti- 
tutes which came under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Education and Youth Affairs were 175.452, 33,576, and 


12.019 respectively, that is, 79.4 percent, 15.2 percent, 


and 5.4 percent respectively of the total number of the 


students. In contrast, in 1975-76 (just before the first 
and second five-year plans, 1976-80 and 1981-85), the 
number of students in primary, preparatory, and secon- 
dary cycles were 54,457, 1,095, and 200 respectively, 
that is, 97.6 percent, 2 percent, and 0.4 percent respect- 
ively of the total number of students. This shows a 
lessening gap between the numbers of the students in 
the three cycles (and the percentages of the preparatory 
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and the secondary cycles increased from 2.4 percent to 


20.6 percent between 1975-76 and 1985-86). 

The number of female students increased from 1,136 
in 1970-71 to 93,118 in 1985-86. The percentage of 
female students increased from 16.4 percent of the tota 
number of students in 1970-71 to 42 percent of the total 
in 1985-86. 

The Ministry of Education and Youth Affairs has 
opened two schools for deaf and dumb students. Many 
blind and mentally retarded students are sent abroad to 
special institutes in the Arab world, particularly to those 
in Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Kuwait, and Egypt. There 
also a project for the building of an institute for the 
blind in Oman. 

The Ministry of Education and Youth Affairs offers 
scholarships to graduates from secondary schools, $O 
that they can continue their studies abroad. The tota 
number of students studying abroad was 2.316.(17 pet 
cent being females) in 1984-85. Students study in dif- 
ferent countries, but mainly in Egypt, Jordan, Morroco: 
Saudi Arabia, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The most popular subjects are commerce an 
administration, engineering, arts, economics and pol- 
itical science, law, science, and medicine. 

Sultan Qaboos University, opened in 
1986, consists of five faculties—medicine, engine 
science, agriculture, and education and Islamic scie 
There will also be a research centre for agriculture: 
which will be under the auspices of the faculty 9 
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agriculture. Two more centres will be established, one 
for educational research and one for Islamic research. 
Enrolment is expected to rise to 3,000 students. 

In 1973-74. the ministry established education centres 
for adults to study in the evenings. The adult system of 
education is identical to that of daytime students, except 
that adults are expected to cover the first four years of 
elementary education in two years (with special books). 
If they complete the first two years satisfactorily, they 
continue their studies in parallel to the daytime system 
(from the fifth grade of the elementary cycle). 

In 1984-85, some 11,360 adults (67.9 percent being 
females) attended classes for the first two years (i.e.. 
elementary grades 1-4). The fifth elementary grade 
until the secondary cycle was attended by 10,818 adults 
(36.6 percent being female). 

Apart from the educational institutions under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Education and Youth 
Affairs, there are a number of other institutions, such 
as, for example. schools in the private sector. But most 
Private schools for Omani students follow the same 
curriculum as the ministry schools. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs and Labour has a 
number of vocational-training institutes which offer a 
three-year course of training and study for those who 
have completed the preparatory cycle. The following 
Subjects are taught: secretarial studies, accounting, 
woodwork, metalwork, electricity, and automobile 
mechanics. In addition, there are some schools which 
come under other ministries, such as the Health Sciences 
Institute under the Ministry of Health. 


2. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of Education and Youth Affairs is divided 
into six directorates—youth affairs, scholarships and 
external relations, education, educational development, 
administration, and finance. The directorate of edu- 
Cation is subdivided into the departments of general 
education, technical education. adult education and the 
eradication of illiteracy. examinations, and educational 
activities; that of educational development into edu- 
Cational planning, curriculum development, educational 
Tesearch (research and experimentation, measurement 
and evaluation, and educational documentation), 
teacher training and guidance, and the development of 
an English language teaching unit. . 

There are also nine education departments, one in 
each of the regions into which Oman is divided. These 
departments implement ministry policy. 

The cost of public education is financed by the govern- 
ment. In 1971, expenditure for the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Youth Affairs was about Rials Omani 1 
million (us $1 = Omani Rial 0.3454); it rose to about 
Rials Omani 87.6 million in 1985. For the same period, 
recurrent and capital expenditure increased from less 
than Rials Omani 0.5 million to nearly Rials Omani 
70.5 million and investment expenditure increased from 


just over Rials Omani 0.5 million to nearly Rials Omani 
17.1 million. 


3. Teachers and Teacher Training 


Because of the rapid increase in the number of schools 
throughout Oman, the ministry was obliged to recruit 
Omani teachers without proper qualifications. In order 
to upgrade the level of these teachers, the ministry 
established an inservice training programme offering 
courses from one to three years depending on the quali- 
fications already obtained by the teachers. Most 
unqualified Omani teachers attended and completed 
appropriate inservice training courses. 

Those Omani teachers who have obtained a university 
degree abroad and who teach at preparatory level attend 
a one-year inservice training course if they graduated 
from colleges which did not specialize in education. 

The Ministry of Education and Youth Affairs has had 
to recruit a large number of non-Omani teachers, mainly 
from Egypt. Jordan, and the Sudan because of the rapid 
increase in the number of students attending schools. 
The percentage of non-Omani teachers is about 85. In 
order to increase the number of Omani teachers, the 
ministry established three teacher-training intermediate 
colleges, two for males and one for females, during the 
first and second five-year plans (1976-80 and 1981-85). 
Two courses are provided: a three-year course (which 
will eventually be phased out) for those students who 
have completed the preparatory cycle of school leading 
to a Teacher Secondary Certificate and a two-year 
course for those who have obtained the General Secon- 
dary Certificate of Education at the end of the secondary 
cycle leading to a Teaching Certificate. Graduates from 
both courses are qualified to teach in primary schools. 

The third five-year plan (1986-90) provided for more 
teacher-training intermediate colleges for males and 
for females, with the aim of gradually increasing the 
numbers of Omanis on the teaching staff in the primary 
schools. 


4. Curriculum and Examination System 


Initially, the curriculum of Qatar schools was used in 
Oman, but since 1978 an Omani curriculum has been 
gradually introduced. It was adopted in the first and 
second grades of elementary cycle and the first grade of 
preparatory cycle in 1978-79; into the third and fourth 
grades of elementary cycle and second grade of pre- 
paratory cycle in 1979-80; and into the fifth and sixth 
grades of elementary cycle and the third grade of pre- 
paratory cycle in 1980-81; the introduction of the first, 
second, and third grades of secondary cycle were 
adopted in 1981-82. 1982-83. and 1983-84 respectively. 

The main subjects of the curriculum are Islamic edu- 
cation, Arabic, mathematics, science, social studies, 
and English as à foreign language. There are workshops 
in many preparatory schools for such activities as wood- 
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work and metalwork. Some students do gardening and 
females study home economics. 

Except for the examinations at sixth grade elemen- 
tary, third grade preparatory, and third grade secondary 
levels, all examinations are prepared by the schools. 
The sixth grade elementary examination is prepared 
by each regional department, while the third grade 
preparatory and the third grade secondary examinations 
are national examinations which are prepared by the 


ministry. 


5. Future Development 


The third five-year plan (1986-90) includes a provision 
for more primary, preparatory, and secondary schools 


for males and for females. More teacher training inter- 
mediate colleges will be opened during the third plan. 

Apart from the building of new primary schools, it 
is planned to replace many primary and preparatory 
schools and to extend existing school buildings by adding 
classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. There are also 
plans for the building of accommodation for teachers 
and students who live far away as well as administrative 
offices in the regions. 
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Pakistan 
A. Ghafoor 


Pakistan came into being on August 14, 1947 after a 
long struggle by the Moslems of the subcontinent who 
proclaimed their separate nationhood in the Pakistan 
Resolution of March 1940 under the leadership of 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah. The two-nation theory was 
accepted after bitter opposition by Hindu India and the 
British. and the subcontinent was divided, with the 
Hindu- and Moslem-majority areas becoming separate 
sovereign states. 

Initially, Pakistan had two constituent parts, East 
Pakistan and West Pakistan, which were separated from 
each other by 1,600 kilometres of Indian territory. In 
December 1971, East Pakistan seceded, giving birth to 
the new state of Bangladesh. Pakistan now comprises 
four provinces: the Punjab, Sind, the North-West Fron- 
tier Province, and Baluchistan, besides the federal capi- 
tal Islamabad and federally administered areas. It is 
bordered by Afghanistan, the Soviet Union, and the 
People’s Republic of China in the north; India in the east 
and southeast; and Iran in the west. To the southeast of 
Pakistan lies the Arabian Sea. 

According to the 1981 census, the population of the 
country was 84.25 million; this yields an estimated popu- 
lation of 100.7 million in mid January 1987. The 1972- 
81 intercensal growth rate of the resident population 
was estimated to be 3.06 percent per year. The pro- 
portions of the population in the four provinces were 
56.24 percent in the Punjab, 22.63 percent in Sind, 
12.98 percent in the North West Frontier Province, and 
5.14 percent in Baluchistan. The federally administered 
tribal areas and Islamabad contained 3.10 percent of 
the population. The density of population per square 
kilometre grew from 82 in 1972 to 100 in 1981. The 
density may have increased to 126 by mid January 1987. 
According to the 1981 census, the urban population 
constitutes 28.3 percent of the total population (Paki- 
stan 1987). Pakistan is basically an agricultural country 
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with wheat. rice, cotton, sugar cane, and tobacco as its 
principal crops. It is one of the leading exporters of rice 
and cotton. 

The region is a melting pot of diverse À 
cultures coming both from outside the subcontinent, 
in successive waves of migration across the northwest 
passes, and from within the subcontinent. These migrant 
groups include the Aryans, Greeks, Turks, Persians. 
Afghans, and Moguls from the northwest and the Arabs 
who conquered Sind. Traces of the Dravidians are foun 
in the Kalat region of Baluchistan. The dominant racial 
type. however. is Indo-Aryan. The Baluchis and the 
Pathans are predominantly a mixed stock of Turks and 
Iranians, the two major Aryan branches. 

About 97 percent of the people are Moslem. The 
Hindus, Christians, and Ahmadis constitute mnor 
groups. Urdu is the national language and is understoo 
throughout the country. There are regional languages 
such as Punjabi, Sindi, Pushtu, and Baluchi. English 1$ 
still widely used in commercial, legal, and other © ficial 
transactions. It is also the medium of instruction in 
colleges and universities. The literacy rate of Pakistan. 
according to the 1981 Census (among persons aged 1 
years and over), was estimated to be 26.2 percent. being 
47.1 percent in urban areas and 17.3 percent in rural 
areas. Among males the literacy rate was 35 percent 
and among females 16 percent (Pakistan 19812). This 
is the lowest literacy rate among developing countries. 
yet it shows a significant increase from 13.2 percent in 
1951, 18.4 percent in 1961, and 21.7 percent in 1972. 
Literacy rates tend to vary widely from province to 
province (Pakistan 1987). 

The present system of education has the charac- 
teristics of the pattern of education introduced by the 
British Government in India. Ever since independence. 
attempts have been made to relate the educationa 
system to the requirements of an independent state. 
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Some of the milestones reached in this direction are 
the All Pakistan Education Conference 1947, National 
Education Conference 1951. National Commission on 
Education 1959, Commission on Student Problems and 
Welfare 1964. National Commission on Manpower 
and Education 1969, New Education Policy 1970, and 
National Education Policy 1979. By and large all have 
emphasized: (a) orientation towards Islamic ideology 
and character building: (b) primary education and liter- 
acy; (c) orientation towards science and technology: 
(d) quality improvement, and (e) reduction in inequality 
in educational facilities (Mufti 1980). 

The political system of Pakistan has undergone suc- 
cessive changes. From 1947 to 1956, Pakistan was a 
dominion of the British Commonwealth. It became a 
republic on March 23, 1956 with a parliamentary form 
of government. The ineffectiveness of the constitutional 
system prompted the military to take over the govern- 
ment in October 1958. From 1958 to 1962, the country 
was ruled by Ayub Khan under martial law, and there- 
after as a presidential form of government. Under 
Mounting pressure from the public, Ayub Khan stepped 
down in 1969 and was succeeded by another general. 
Yahya Khan. Shortly after, East Pakistan seceded and 
Z. A. Bhutto became the head of government. In July 
1977, General Mohammad Zia ul Haq overthrew the 
government of Bhutto and ruled the country under 
martial law until December 1985. From January 1986 
Martial law was lifted; the 1973 constitution was revived; 
civil rights were restored; and a parliamentary form of 
government was reintroduced. 

In 1978 the government launched the fifth five-year 
plan (1978-83) and promulgated the National Education 
Policy in 1979 under which the private sector was 
encouraged to establish educational institutions. The 
institution of the mosque Or maktab school was 
revived. About 8,200 mosque schools were opened 
during the fifth five-year plan and 40,000 more have 
been projected during the sixth five-year plan (1983- 
88). This would be in addition to the 65,000 other 
Primary schools that already exist and the establishment 
of 4,000 primary model schools—one for each Union 
Council (Pakistan 1983 p. 15). 

The Prime Minister, in his Five Points Programme: 
has assigned top priority to education and more par- 
ticularly to rural education for which Rs. 27.490 million 
have been earmarked to be spent by 1990. Local de- 
velopment schemes identified by the members of the 
National Assembly (NMAs) and Senators include 4,324 
Schemes for education worth Rs. 821 million during 
1985-86. Besides the above efforts, a special project 
"Iqra", has been launched in Rawalpindi and Islamabad 
districts by the Literacy and Mass Education Com- 
mission (LAMEC)- The recently launched project, "Nai 
Roshni Schools 1986-90". is expected to go a long 
Way towards enhancing literacy in the country. À total 
number of 22,000 schools will be organised, in the 
existing school buildings, for illiterates of the age 10-14 
years (Pakistan 1987). 


1. General Structure and Size of the Educational 


Effort 


The formal educational system has a multistage struc- 
ture. The first is the primary stage which lasts five 
years and enrols 5- to 9-year-olds. The primary stage 
is followed by a three-year middle stage, a two-year 
secondary stage, and a further two-year higher second- 
ary stage. The higher secondary stage is also called the 
intermediate stage and is considered a part of college 
education. To obtain a degree. four years of higher 
education after 10 years of primary and secondary 
schooling are required. Students who pass their first- 
degree stage are awarded a baccalaureate degree in arts 
or science typically at the age of 19 years. In order to 
complete an honours course, an additional year's study 
is required (Pakistan 1974 p. 9). 

The duration of postsecondary education varies in 
technical and professional fields. The polytechnic dip- 
loma is a three-year course. A bachelor’s degree in 
medicine (MBBs) requires five years of study after the 
intermediate stage (12 years of schooling). Similarly. 
bachelor's degree courses in engineering and veterinary 
medicine are of four years” duration after the inter- 
mediate examination. An additional two years after 
acquiring the bachelor’s degree are required to complete 
a master's degree. A doctoral degree may require two 
to three years study after the completion of a master's 
degree course (Pakistan 1974 p. 9). nay 

Since 1947, there has been a quantitive expansion in 
terms of physical facilities and enrolment as well as 
qualitative improvement in terms of curriculum re- 
forms. Enrolments in various streams of formal edu- 
cation in 1947, 1960, 1970. 1980, and 1985 are given 1n 
Table 1. A 

Side by side with the modern system of education 
introduced during the British period, is the traditional 
religious education system which provides education In 
the Islamic religion based on the Koran, the Hadish (the 
sayings of Prophet Muhammed), Islamic jurisprudence. 
logic. etc. At the elementary level are maktab schools 


Table 1 
Enrolment 1947-85* 


Streams of 1947 1960 1970 1980 1985 
education (thousands of students) 
Primary 770 2.060 3,960 5.213 7,389 
Middle 221 449 933 1,391 1,805 
High or secondary 58 160 336 476 676 
Secondary-vocational 4 15 35 35 57 
Arts and science 

colleges 14 71 199 253 373 
Professional colleges 4 13 37 = 59 
Universities 0.6 5 17 42 54 
Total 1,071.6 2.773 5,517 7.482 10.413 


a Source: Pakistan 1987 p. 180 
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(attached to mosques) for the learning and memor- 
ization of the Koran and imparting elementary religious 
instruction. Madrassahs (or darul-uloom) impart ad- 
vanced instruction on various aspects of Islamic edu- 
cation. Together they constitute the organizational 
structure of religious education. Attempts are being 
made to introduce modern subjects into the madrassah 
system in order to provide an effective integration of 
the religious educational system with the formal school 
system. At present there are about 1,200 madrassahs 
with a total enrolment of 58,000 students. Graduates of 
the madrassahs are called fazils and are qualified to be 
appointed as religious teachers in secondary schools. 
These institutions have been established with private 
donations but receive grants from the government. 

Nonformal education is provided by the Allama Iqbal 
Open University which was established under the Open 
University Act of 1974. The main objectives of the 
university are: (a) to provide facilities for those who 
cannot leave their homes and jobs; (b) to provide facili- 
ties for educational improvement for the masses; (c) to 
provide facilities for the training of teachers; and (d) to 
hold examinations and to award and confer degrees, 
diplomas, certificates, and other academic distinctions 
to persons who have been admitted to the university 
and have passed its examination under the prescribed 
conditions. 

The university began functioning in 1973 and was 
opened to students in 1975. In the first year of its 
establishment, 1,976 students had enrolled for a certi- 
ficate-level functional course in Arabic and for master’s 
degrees in languages which included French, German, 
and Persian. By 1984-85, in only one semester, i.e. 
October 1984, 46,334 students, both male and female, 
from all parts of the country were enrolled in 75 courses 
ranging from the certificate-level functional courses to 
the master’s courses in English, and in educational 
planning and management. 


2. Administration and Finance 


The federal government continues to be the overall 
policy-making. coordinating, and advisory authority on 
education. The educational institutions located in the 
federal capital territory. the Centres of Excellence, and 
the Area Study Centres and other nationalized insti- 
tutions in various parts of the country are administered 
by the federal Ministry of Education. Universities 
located in various provinces are administered by the 
provincial governments but are exclusively funded by 
the federal government through the University Grants 
sion. 
"m AR ed Ministry of Education is headed by the 
minister for education. The most senior civil servant in 
the ministry is the education secretary. The provincial 
education departments are headed by the education 
ministers of the respective provinces and again, the 
senior civil servants in these departments are called 


education secretaries. 


Each province is divided into regions for educational 
administrative purposes. Each regional office is headed 
by a director. The regions are further divided into 
districts and the officer in charge of a district is the 
district education officer who, in turn. is assisted by an 
assistant district education officer. The supervision of 
primary schools falls under the jurisdiction of the district 
education officers; however, secondary schools are 
under the administrative control of the regional director 
of education. For colleges there are separate direc- 
torates of education. Universities are autonomous 
bodies supervised and controlled by their own syn- 
dicates which are appointed by the governors of the 
respective provinces. Each syndicate is headed by a vice 
chancellor who is the academic and administrative head 
of the university, and also heads the syndicate and the 
various academic and administrative bodies of the uni- 
versity. The governors of the respective provinces are ex 
officio chancellors of the universities in their domains. 

Education has always been a provincial matter. Even 
the 1973 constitution recognizes the right of the prov- 
incial governments to control education. There are cer- 
tain areas however, such as curricula, syllabi, planning. 
policy, and standards of education, reserved in the 
constitution for coordinated action. The policies in these 
areas are formulated jointly by the federal and prov- 
incial governments. However, federal legislation super 
cedes provincial legislation. Whatever policies ar 
finally approved are carried out by the federal an 
provincial governments. For all development actin 
the federal government provides funds for capita 
expenditure, whereas the provincial governments have 
to provide matching funds for recurring expenditure 
(Ghafoor 1980). 

The percentage of educational expend 
centage of total national expenditure for the years 
84 to 1985-86 comes out at 8.2, 7.8, and 8.4 percent 
respectively; this figure had been less than 7 percen 
during the previous years (Pakistan 1986). However. 
greater concern for education has been shown in terms 
of higher availability of finances for the education 
sector. The gross national product (GNP) percentage for 
education during the year 1987 has been raised to 1.? 
percent, which shows a steady rise from 1.3 percent In 
1972 and 1.8 percent in 1978. Nevertheless Pakistan 1$ 
still a long way short of the target of spending 4 percent 
of GNP on education as recommended by internationa 
agencies (National Education Council 1986)- 


iture as a per- 


3. Teacher Training 


Teachers are trained at various levels. The minimum 
qualification required for a person to become eligible 
to enlist at a teachers' college or institute is ten years 
of schooling. The Primary Teaching Certificate (PTC) i5 
the most popular qualification. This involves a one-year 
pedagogical training including four months’ compulsory 
teaching practice. There were 155,000 male and 59,00 

female teachers for about 4.45 million male and about 
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2.2 million female students in the primary schools in 
1984-85. By 1983 there were 88 teacher-training insti- 
tutes for primary- and secondary-school teachers. with 
a training capacity of about 25,500 teacher trainees. 
Coeducation exists at the primary and tertiary levels 
but is less common at the secondary level. 

Inorder to become a high-school teacher. a bachelor's 
degree and a one-year degree course in education lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) are necessary. 
The Master of Education (M.Ed.) degree requires two 
years of training in education after the first bachelor's 
degree and one year of training after the B.Ed. There 
were 15 education colleges with an enrolment of 5,053 
(including 2.419 females) in 1978-79. 

The institutes where primary- hool teachers are 
trained are called normal schools. Training institutes 
for high-school teachers are known as teacher-training 
colleges. The Institutes of Education and Research 
(IER) at the Punjab. Peshawar, and Sind Universities 
offer master’s degree courses in specialized subjects 
such as business education and industrial-arts education. 
Technical teacher-training colleges also exist and a 
National Technical Teachers’ Training College for train- 
ing teachers for polytechnics and technical colleges has 
been established. 


4. Curriculum Development, Teaching 
Methodology, and the Examination System 


At the federal level the National Bureau of Curriculum 
and Textbooks operates às a constituent part of the 
Ministry of Education. Curriculum bureaus and text- 
book boards also exist in the provinces. The national 
bureau coordinates the activities of the provincial 
bureaus. The development of curricula is initiated by 
the provincial bureaus but is finalized jointly by the 
national and provincial bureaus. : 

The medium of instruction at the primary level is the 
national language (Urdu) or an approved provincial 
language. Urdu is used as the medium of instruction 
at the secondary and higher secondary levels. Higher 
education is generally conducted in English. 

The courses offered are generally the same through- 
Out the country. Diversification of courses takes place 
after class 8. Three streams of courses, that is, arts, 
Science, and technical/vocational, are available from 
Which students can choose according to interest and 
aptitude. Medicine and engineering are the most pres- 
tigious courses and competition is greatest for these. 

Textbooks are produced by the provincial textbook 
boards, Writers are appointed in consultation with the 


curriculum bureau. At the higher education level, par- 


ticularly in scientific and technical fields, foreign text- 
books are usually prescribed. Since the cost for foreign 
books is prohibitive. most students can never own a 
book for intensive study. A national book foundation 
has been established by the government to reproduce 
such books locally and make them available for 


students. Book banks have also been established on the 
campuses of the universities (Pakistan 1974 pp. 10-11). 

Up to class 9 there is automatic progression based on 
the cumulative record of a student. Public examinations 
are held at the end of classes 10 and 12. These exami- 
nations are conducted by the boards of intermediate 
and secondary education. Universities conduct their 
own examinations and also those of the colleges affili- 
ated to them. 

The system of public examination has been under 
criticism for a long time. It is considered as invalid. 
inefficient, and to some extent also corrupt. Annual 
examinations of continuous evaluation have recently 
been initiated. In some universities the semester system 
has been introduced on a trial basis. 


5. Educational Research 


There are very few institutes of educational research. 
The principal institutes are located at Islamabad. 
Lahore. Peshawar. and Hyderabad. Individual studies 
are undertaken by the students in these institutes as 
a requirement for their master's degree. A National 
Institute of Education and Research at the federal level 
is expected to coordinate all research efforts. Similarly, 
a Bureau of Educational Planning and Management 
existed in the Ministry of Education to undertake 
specific studies for planning and policy formulation. 
This bureau has been converted into an Academy of 
Educational Planning and Management to provide 
training to planners and administrators. In addition, 
there is a planning wing in the Ministry of Education 
which carries out routine activities such as the formu- 
lation, appraisal, and evaluation of educational projects 
and the securing of funds from the Ministry of Finance. 


6. Major Problems 


The major problems likely to be encountered over the 
next two decades are achieving universalization of pri- 
mary education and promoting widespread literacy 1n 
the country; promoting scientific and technical edu- 
cation; improving the internal efficiency and exter- 
nal effectiveness of the educational system; and 
achieving equality of educational opportunity by sex. 
social class, and geographic region. 
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Panama 
D. B. Jensen and C. J. Krugmeier 


The Republic of Panama lies on an isthmus or land 
bridge that connects the North and South American 
continents. It is best known for the man-made canal that 
bisects the country and permits ships to pass between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Panama is bordered on the 
southeast by the South American country of Colombia 
and on the northwest by the Central American country 
of Costa Rica. 

About half of the total population of 1.9 million live 
in the two principal cities that lie at the two ends of the 
canal, Panama City at the Pacific entrance and Colon 
at the Atlantic entrance. The trend of population move- 
ment is toward increased urbanization, since in 1930 
only one-third of the nation’s residents lived in the 
cities. 

In terms of ethnic composition, the major population 
groups in the country are Hispanics, West Indian 
Negroes, indigenous Indians, and mestizos (of mixed 
Indian and Spanish ancestry). The mestizos make up 
more than half the population and the Indians less than 
10 percent. The major Indian groups are the Cunas, the 
Chocoes, and the Guaimies, who have maintained many 
of their own languages and customs against the cultural 
intrusions of Europeans and North Americans for nearly 
five centuries. While educational progress has been 
achieved with the indigenous peoples, the illiteracy 
rate among the Indians is still four times the national 


average (Organization of American States 1979 


p. 137). . . 7 
Over the centuries, Panama s strategic position as the 


narrowest strip of land between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans has been the cause of the political struggles 
waged by other nations to control its territory. Spain 
held the territory from the early sixteenth century until 
it joined the freedom movement of Simón Bolívar in 
1821 and then allied itself with the new nation of Colom- 


bia until 1903. At the beginning ofthe twentieth century, 


the United States sought permission of the Colombian 


government to build a canal across Panama so that 


mers 


ocean-going vessels might pass from the Atlantic into 
the Pacific without making the long voyage aroun 
South America. However, after the Colombian govern- 
ment disagreed with the plan, the United States helped 
support a Panamanian rebellion which resulted in Pan- 
ama winning its independence and establishing its ow? 
republic. As a result, the United States was grante 
permission to construct the canal and was leased in 
perpetuity a zone five miles wide on either side of the 
waterway. The canal was opened in 1914. d 

Over the following decades the United States exerte 
a strong influence on Panama, including on the 
republic's educational system. In 1977, President Carter 
and Panama's Brigadier General Omar Torrijos Po. 
rera signed two treaties affecting governance of t i 
Canal Zone. The Panama Canal Treaty nullified a 
previous treaties and initiated the transfer of lega 
jurisdiction over the zone from United States e 
Panamanian hands, a transfer to be completed by ! 
close of the twentieth century. The controversial secon à 
agreement, known as the Neutrality Treaty, provi $ 
for joint Panamanian and United States responsibility 
for protection of the canal, permitting the United 2s 
for an indefinite future period to use military force 
restore operation of the canal should the area fall under 
enemy attack. d 

The first Spaniards came to Panama in 1501 n 
within 10 years controlled Central America. Forma 
education began in 1519, when the city of Panama was 
founded on the Pacific Coast and Jesuit priests began 
establishing primary schools, which reached five in nur 
ber by the early 1600s. The curriculum of the Jesu! 
schools stressed the Catechism and prayer as well 
rudiments of arithmetic and the reading and writing Q. 
Spanish. This humble system was supplemente 
number of lay teachers, who tutored the children of the 
wealthy. 

By 1744, the Jesuits had opened a colegio, 
ary school, and in 1750 they founded the 


or second- 
University 
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of San Javier. The university was closed in 1767, when 
the Jesuits were expelled from Spanish territories. 

Educational efforts in Panama until the twentieth 
century were periodically disrupted by violence and civil 
strife, first occasioned by pirates and later by periodic 
efforts at independence from Spain and later from 
Colombia. Then a period of continuous educational 
growth dawned when Panama broke away from Colom- 
bia to become a United States protectorate in 1903. The 
constitution of 1904 stipulated that primary education 
would be free and compulsory for all. And though 
progress was made toward this target, over succeeding 
decades the goal of universal primary schooling was 
never achieved. Starting from nearly no students in 
1903, the system soon served 829, and then, 60 years 
later, in 1964, enrolled 192,412 pupils in grades 1 
through 6. By 1978, there were 368,738 pupils in public 
and private primary schools as the educational growth 
Tate surpassed the general growth rate of the population. 

Obstacles to attaining the universal-schooling goal 
over the first half of the twentieth century included a 
Shortage of teachers and classrooms and the inac- 
cessibility of many rural areas. In addition, parents 
often encouraged their children to leave school as soon 
as they reached an age when they could be employed 
in useful work. For example, by 1944, enrollment in 
grade 6 of the primary school was only 16 percent of 
the enrollment in grade 1. By 1978, the dropout rate 
in the primary school had been much reduced, with 
enrollment in grade 6 reaching 62 percent of that in 
grade 1 (Tejeira 1966 p. 58, Panama 1978 p. 12). 

At the secondary level, normal schools were founded 
for men and women in 1904, and a national school of 
music was established. In 1906, the school of commerce 
and languages, à secondary school for women, and the 
school for the indigenous were opened, followed by a 
school of arts and crafts and a professional school for 
women, The number of secondary schools had reached 
33 by 1960 and 81 by 1978. Enrollments in public schools 
grew from 10,803 in 1945 to 50,936 in 1964 and to 
113,513 in 1978 (Tejeira 1966 p. 67, Panama 1978 p. 22). 


l. Structure of the Educational System 


Schooling in Panama in the early 1980s combines charac- 
teristics of the system prior to the reform begun in the 
early 1970s and of the system that has been introduced 
gradually since then. The educational system 1s thus 
best described in two stages, pre- and post-reform. | 

The prereform primary-school system was of a classi- 
cal nature with two curricular streams, vocational and 
academic. The labor-focused vocational stream pre- 
Pared youths for entrance into the labor market as early 


as age 12. The academic stream, on the other hand, did 


Not prepare students for any specific kind of employ- 
Ment. Rather, it readied pupils to enter secondary and 


higher education. 


The prereform system began with preprimary edu- 
cation available for children between ages 3 and 5, with 
the majority of the preschools private and the public 
preschools requiring the payment of fees by parents. 
As a consequence, enrollment was restricted to the 
minority of the population who could afford the fees 
and who felt such early training was worthwhile. 

At age 5, pupils entered the first three-year cycle of 
compulsory schooling. The curriculum in the first cycle 
was of a general nature, permitting children to display 
any aptitude they may have had. The second three-year 
cycle was divided into two tracks, the academic and the 
Vocational. After the successful completion of either 
track and the receipt of a primary-education certificate, 
pupils around age 12 faced three alternatives—to enter 
the job market, to go into secondary vocational 
education, or to enter general secondary education. 

Under the prereform system, secondary education 
was neither compulsory nor free. Thus, faced with the 
possibility of earning money to help with family finance 
or with the alternative of paying for further education, 
many students entered the job market, a decision which 
often simply added to the nation’s unemployment rate, 
which in urban centers was more than 10 percent by 
1979 (Hallak and Caillods 1979 p. 46). 

The vocational stream of secondary educatio. offered 
two years of general vocational education followed by 
three years of training in a specific field. Course work 
included training in industrial skills, commerce, agr 
culture, trade, seamanship. domestic science, an 
sewing. Teacher training also was available in the final 
three-year cycle. " 

In summary, the prereform system began with pre- 
school opportunities for a minority of young children, 
then six years of free elementary education divided 
into two tracks, academic and vocational. Secondary 
schooling, neither compulsory nor free, furnished both 
academic and vocational tracks. 

The movement to reform education in the early 1970s 
began in the rural settlements with a new type of insti- 
tution called the “production school." The movement 
was first centered in rural districts because these areas 
had the lowest literacy and attendance rates, the poorest 
school facilities, and a dispersed population. The gen- 
eral aims of the reform were to strengthen the economy 
and to achieve cultural independence for a nation that 
had first been culturally dominated by the Spanish and 
then by North Americans (Isos 1977 p. 396, Hallak and 
Caillods 1979 p. 40, Organization of American States 


1979 pp. 132-44). 
In the rural districts the government first established 


the asiento campesino, or rural settlement, and fur- 


nished it with running Water and electricity, with the 
lace would express a 


expectation that soon the popula ) 
need for more services, thus creating a foundation for 
commerce and an incorporated township called a cor- 
regimiento. A collection of corregimientos make up a 
political distrito, with a collection of distritos composing 
a province, of which there are nine in Panama. 
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According to the government's education plan, the 
production school was created to serve the rural settle- 
ments and provide a new sequence of education cycles. 
Preprimary education has been unaffected by the reform 
movement, except that more families appear able to 
finance preschool attendance for their children than was 
true prior to the 1970s. Compulsory education begins 
at age 6 and lasts for nine years. It consists of three 
cycles of increasing duration. The first lasts two years 
and focuses on basic literacy and numeracy. The second 
takes three years, and the third four years. At the 
close of the third cycle, each student sits for a final 
examination. By successfully completing the exami- 
nation, students earn a certificate entitling them to 
enter the fourth cycle, which is a form of intermediate 
education preparing youths for employment or higher 
education. Successfully completing the compulsory 
examination at the close of the fourth cycle earns the 
student a bachillerato diploma and an opportunity to 
enter the fifth and final cycle, consisting of university 
studies, which are completed with a third compulsory 
examination. 

The transition from the prereform to the postreform 
pattern did not occur immediately all over the nation 
but, rather, has progressed in gradual stages, beginning 
in the rural areas that had the greatest educational needs 
and moving toward the urban centers. By 1978, five out 
of the nation's nine provinces and the Comarca of San 
Blas (a territory on the Caribbean coast of Panama)—all 
rural regions—showed substantial numbers of students 
enrolled in reformed schools. In that year, the province 
of Darien had 7,084 pupils in reformed schools and only 
35 in nonreformed programs, while the figures for San 
Blas were 6,408 and 0 respectively (Panama 1978 pp. 
8-10). Literacy rates and the proportion of school-age 
children in school have risen, and the extra three years 
added to mandatory education have served to reduce 
unemployment figures by retaining students in school 
for a longer period. 

Higher education has not been connected to the pol- 
itical reform that undergirds the new schooling move- 
ment. Traditionally the nation's two universities have 
enjoyed autonomy on the campuses they operate 
throughout the country. The University of Panama, 
a public institution. is an outgrowth of the National 
Institute, founded in 1935. University enrollment on 
campuses in five of the nation's provinces reached 
34.966 in 1978, with 53 percent of the students being 
women (Panama 1978 p. 13). The university grew stead- 
ilv until 1968, when student riots closed the campuses. 
The institution reopened in 1969 after a widespread 
reorganization. including. the appointment of new 
deans. mass faculty dismissals. and the expulsion of 
students with academic-grade averages below "C. 

The private Catholic University of Santa Maria em 
tigua is based in Panama City. but maintains another 
campus in the province of Colon. The institution 1s 
autonomous. supported by tuition fees. . 

Like most Central American countries, the Pan- 


PO 


amanian system of education is highly centralized under 
a Ministry of Education. The minister and vice minister 
formulate policy with assistance from several advisory 
groups, such as the National Planning Council, the 
National Council on Education, and the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. Top-level policy is diffused through 
directorates in charge of primary education, secondary 
education, and planning and through departments of 
literacy and adult education, of physical education and 
sports, of vocational education, of teacher selection, 
and of fine arts. 

The national printing office and the library system 
also fall under the administrative wing of the ministry. 
The School of Dance. National Museum. National 
Theater. and National Orchestra are supervised by the 
department of fine arts in the ministry. 

The educational reforms of the 1970s were ac 
companied by some measure of administrative decen- 
tralization. In 1975, an Integrated Educational Devel- 
opment Program was established so that the reform 
might be carried out through local educational devel- 
opment centers. These centers are linked to the local 
corregimiento administrative unit, in which governance 
of the center schools requires direct support from influ- 
ential individuals and groups in the community. These 
include civil, military, educational, and church author- 
ities and representatives of the Ministry of Agr: 
cultural Development, the Ministry of Planning an 
Economic Policy, the Ministry of Health, and the Insti- 
tute for Training and the Development of Human 
Resources. The objective of this coordinated admin- 
istrative effort is to increase the distribution and cost 
effectiveness of rural education through partial € 
tralization and through coordination of schooling wit 
other public and private authorities. 


2. Educational Personnel 


Traditionally, there have been three classifications of 
teachers in Panama. At the time that the original one 
schools were founded in 1904, nongraduate teachers 
made up the great majority of the instructional (€ 
A second group of teachers consisted of those wit 
normal-school certificate. The number of such graduates 
in service by 1929 had reached 1,555, which represente 
53 percent of the primary-school teaching corps. © 
1965, there were 6,155 normal-school graduates T 
service, making up nearly 97 percent of the schools 
instructional staff. The third, and still higher. class O 
teachers, consists of graduates of the Faculty of. il- 
osophy, Letters, and Education from the University 9 
Panama. In 1965, university graduates composed /? 
percent of the secondary-school teaching force of 4,642 
(Tejeira 1966 p. 68). By 1977, the number of secondary 
teachers increased to 5,900, of which slightly more than 
half were women. 

Teacher training is a government responsib 
viduals applying to normal schools to teach in 
and second cycles of basic education (grades 
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the reformed system) must possess the basic-education 
certificate earned after completing grade 9. Normal- 
school training continues for three years. covering 
approximately grades 10 through 12 of the intermediate 
school. The Ministry of Education and the University 
jointly provide five additional semesters of instruction 
for teachers who staff the third cycle of basic education. 
Intermediate-school teachers usually study five years at 
the university to earn their teaching certificate. 

During the 1960s, the system of teacher education 
suffered serious inadequacies, partly because the Min- 
istry of Education tended to respond to political press- 
ures rather than to be guided by a clearly defined 
philosophy and relevant objectives. The lack of proper 
direction was aggravated by insufficient coordination 
between professors of theory and those in charge of 
practice in the normal schools. Furthermore, directors 
of normal schools acted primarily as managers rather 
than as leaders in educational reform. Finally, teachers 
who learned new skills in teacher-training schools were 
usually not encouraged to use Or share such methods 
while working in schools. However, since the overall 
educational reform of the 1970s, the government has 
sought to effect changes in the teacher-preparation sys- 
tem commensurate with the goals of the reform. 


3. International Efforts in Education 


In 1975, Panama joined the Red de Sistemas Educativos 
Para el Desarrollo en Centroamerica y Panama (Net- 
work of Educational Systems for the Development of 
Central America and Panama). The most basic objec- 
tive of the network has been to facilitate cooperation 
among the participating countries, as well as UNESCO 
and other international organizations, by introducing a 
Central American educational scheme based on existing 
institutions and established practices (Bernede 1980 
p. 19). The Organization for the Educational Coor- 
dination of Central America (CEC), made up of the 
ministers of education of the six member countries, 
Comprises the administrative body for the project. Long- 
range policies and objectives are formulated during 
periodic meetings. The technical activities of the group. 
Carried out by ministerial and other education-sector 
Participants, operate through the multilateral technical 
commission. This body is responsible for carrying out a 
continual analysis of the problems of each of the six 


countries and provides programming, follow-up, and 
control activities for the network. 

Accomplishments of the network include assessment 
of local socioeconomic needs. of curricula, of teacher 
training, and of administrative and planning structures. 
The network also provides support for projects already 
under way in the member countries. Efforts are also 
exerted toward institutionalizing the diffusion of 
research results and general educational information. 
Finally, mutual cooperation has been encouraged 
through workshops, inservice courses, and school- 
observation opportunities. The organization has thus 
increased each member nation's resources for solving 
educational problems. 

In summary, the government of Panama offers a 
complete system of education for its constituents, with 
increased enrollments reported from preprimary 
schools through the university. Enrollment rates exceed 
the population growth rate, and literacy rates are rising 
steadily. Because students in the reformed basic-edu- 
cation program receive more schooling than in the past, 
they enter the labor market better equipped for their 
jobs. Thus, the nation has been able to report progress 
in both the quantity and quality of schooling for its 
citizens. 
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Papua New Guinea 
V. D. McNamara 


The geography and history of the newly created nation 
of Papua New Guinea pose exceptional barriers to 
national unity. Over the past decade of the inde- 
Pendence process, budgets have reflected strong central 


planning, with increasing priority to education. Con- 
currently, . fundamental decisions on the decentra- 
lization of government powers, on nationalization of 
staffing, on language of instruction, on curriculum. and 
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on equity versus efficiency have attempted to balance 
strong local demands for autonomy against common 
national needs. Yet the process of national self-realiza- 
tion has been implemented in a climate of remarkably 
free speech and democratic stability. Very high expec- 
tations of education have been accompanied by con- 
siderable public dissatisfaction with perceived results. 
The course of the delicate process for achieving a viable 
national identity should be instructive for students of 
the development process, particularly political scientists 
and educational administrators. 


1. Background 


New Guinea is the second largest island in the world. 
The independent state of Papua New Guinea incor- 
porates the eastern half of that island, together with 
some 600 islands stretching to the east and north. 
Between the extremes of land—over 1,600 kilometres 
(east-west) by some 1,000 kilometres—is a land area 
of 462,840 square kilometres (178,700 square miles), 
mostly mountainous (reaching a height of 4,706 metres 
with Mt. Wilhelm). 

The relatively small population (3,006,999 according 
to the 1980 census) constitutes the world’s richest col- 
lection of distinct cultures. Traditionally separated from 
each other by mountains and water, these minisocieties, 
each with its distinct language and culture, were further 
subdivided by endemic tribal warfare into political 
groups no larger than the village. 

Members of the broad Melanesian grouping which 
stretches from Indonesia to Fiji, Papua New Guineans 
include a remarkable diversity of ethnic types, repre- 
sented not only by 738 distinct languages/dialects (the 
largest with fewer than 200,000 members), but also by 
marked tribal differences in such features of appearance 
as facial shape, skin colour, and build. With these 
physical differences further reinforced by cultural dif- 
ferences in style of dress and personal ornamentation, 
Papua New Guinea is characterized by a heterogeneity 
of group identities unmatched by any other nation in 
the world. This situation presents a unique challenge to 
education. , " 

The difficult task of creating a climate of national 
unity is further compounded by regional differences 
arising from the varying degrees of colonial influence. 
On the one hand, there are relatively sophisticated 
groups with up to a century of outside contact and 
with well-educated learners and, on the other, large 
opulations (for example. of the highlands valleys) 

whose contact with the outside world dates back to only 


the 1950s. 
But even the now sophi 


relatively recent participants iI | 1 
teenth-century Papua New Guinea, with a reputation 


for cannibalism, fierce and aggressive inhabitants, and 
malaria. was long by-passed by traders. Yet, these small 
and “savage” societies. without any universal religion, 
proved a magnet to European Christian missionaries, 


sticated coastal groups are 
ts in world society. Nine- 


who were still in the forefront of those opening up new 
areas in the 1950s. 

Colonial policies used the missions as important 
agencies of development and education, placing few 
restrictions on the entry of a wide range of Christian 
churches. Most missions could assume religious mon- 
opoly of new areas, and so the development of any 
particular district of Papua New Guinea is in part a 
function of the policies of whichever church con- 
centrated on that district. 

The first colonization was of northeast New Guinea 
by Germany in 1884, immediately followed by the 
declaration of a British protectorate over the remainder. 
The British transferred control to Australia in 1906. In 
the First World War, the Australians seized German 
New Guinea, which became a League of Nations man- 
dated territory after that war and a United Nations trust 
territory after the Second World War. 

Until the Second World War, Australia administered 
the two territories separately and in quite distinct 
fashions. After the war, Australia administered them 
as the single territory of Papua and New Guinea until 
1975. 

From 1942 to 1945, a large part of Papua 
was controlled by Japan. Since independ 
Japan has become an important trading partner. m 
addition, Papua New Guinea has vigorously establishe 
links with its South Pacific (spc) and Asian (ASEAN) 
neighbours, with fellow members of the Common- 
wealth, and with such international bodies as the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 

As one of the first steps in their * 
the Christian missionaries learned the v 
guages. By far the largest organization now © 
this work is the Summer Institute of Linguis 
has, since the Second World War, converted 
languages to written form. . aiis 

The question of language(s) of instruction remain 
one of the central issues in educational policy today: 
Initially a mission function, education normally vea 
menced in a language comprehensible to the people. T 
its postwar education drive, the Australian Adminis- 
tration, as from the late 1950s, prescribed English as 
the language of instruction from the very first day at 
school. This decision relates to the obvious practica 
difficulties of providing teachers and textbooks for even 
a small number of the widest spoken vernaculars. There 
has therefore been little effective change in the Austral- 
ian-established language policy since independence. 
The quarter-century of operation of this policy may help 
to account for serious problems for pupils in perceiving 
the relevance of education, noted in overall standards 
of attainment and perhaps due in part to the lack o 
meaning for the learner of much of what happens 1n the 
critical first years at school. , 

Population growth has traditionally been slow In most 
areas of Papua New Guinea. Even in 1971, the average 
life expectation at birth was still only 49. With modern 
health services the population is growing at a rate which 
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may now exceed 3 percent per year. giving prospects of 
a population of five million by 1996. There has been a 
marked change in the age structure of the population, 
with the proportion below 15 now exceeding 43 percent. 
By contrast with the 3 percent population-growth figure, 
the present rate of growth of the budget (in real terms, 
corrected for inflation) is now less than 1 percent. 

Prior to the Second World War, Papua New Guinea 
had essentially a village-based economy of subsistence, 
with some contribution to unskilled labour requirements 
in the plantation, mining, and timber industries. With 
postwar developments, there has been a remarkable 
diversification of the participation of Papua New Guine- 
ans in the modern cash economy. The emergence ofa 
financially active educated elite suggests unpredictable 
consequences for the structure of social classes in Papua 
New Guinea. 

Australian aid, once the bulk of the budget, was still 
44 percent at independence. While budget growth has 
now reduced that proportion to 32 percent (1980), Aus- 
tralian aid is still the largest single source of funds for 
the budget, though no longer tied to specific projects. 
Education (all types and levels aggregated). which 
amounted to 13 percent of the budget in 1960, was 18 
percent in 1978. Significantly, some 25 percent of new 
development funds in 1981 were allocated to education. 
An important new factor is the growing input of interna- 
tional aid, much of it tied to education. 

Since the late 1960s a series of five-year plans has 
developed into a sophisticated government planning 
System known as the National Public Expenditure Pro- 
gramme (NPEP). which has become a powerful instru- 
ment for directing all budget growth to the attainment 
of the government's priority goals (Papua New Guinea 
1980). Education has benefited considerably from this 
Programme, gaining substantial additional funds for 
Such projects as universal primary education and the 
equalization of access to high school. . . 

However, during 1981 there was considerable public 
dispute within the coalition government over the 
Testraints imposed on other forms of spending by 
the discipline of the National Public Expenditure 
Programme, thus raising doubts as to the programme's 
future, At least part of the stress placed on the budget 
arises out of ambitious development demands, expect- 
ing too much from the still limited pool of trained and 
experienced national skills. . 

Simultaneously. skilled personnel are required for 
the nationalization of a large public service and the 
Staffing of 19 new provincial governments, to both 
Stimulate and supply demand through the introduction 
of commercial advertising and to service a rapidly grow- 
ing mining sector. Results have included increasing 
dependence on highly skilled expatriates modelling an 
affluent life-style. a rapidly growing import bill, the 
displacement of some subsistence production by cash 
Crops with a declining economic return, and in general, 
an increased dependence on the outside world in a way 
that may limit the country’s capacity to control its own 


future. Thus, in 1979, imports represented 50 percent 
of the gross domestic product, having grown at a rate 
of 12 percent per annum over the previous two years. 
The importation of food has grown from Us$60 million 
in 1970-71 to us$135 million in 1979, while the import- 
ation of wheeled motor vehicles has grown from 5,236 
in 1960 to 45,681 in 1979. It is apparent that Papua 
New Guinea is undergoing a typical developing country 
revolution in life-style expectations, one which is placing 
new and perhaps impossible demands on government, 
the budget, and education. 

Of the estimated working-age population of 1,165,000 
in 1979, only 145,000 were employed full time—that is, 
only 15 percent of the working-age population. Per- 
sonnel projections (Papua New Guinea 1981) indicate 
that, for each job created in the 1980s, 10 young people 
will reach employable age. The implications for edu- 
cational goals are clear—but not necessarily to parents, 
voters, and politicians. ; 

The operations of the postindependence Westmin- 
ster-type government have been remarkable for free- 
dom of speech, stability, and the active operation of 
such guarantors of individual freedoms as the 
Ombudsman Commission. All governments so far have 
been coalition governments, dominated by regional 
interest groups and the concerns ofa number of strong 
political leaders. With no clear party commitment to 
particular ideologies, there has been a lack of well- 
defined and consistent political preference to resolve 
some of the more difficult policy choices facing edu- 
cational administrators. 


2. Goals of Education 


Foremost among formally stated national goals in edu- 
cation are universal primary education, equity, an 
rural development (Papua New Guinea 1980). Yet the 
strongest political pressure on the development of edu- 
cation expresses the desire of the grass-roots voter for 
a greater share of education for his children, competitive 
access to secondary and higher education being seen as 
the chief means of economic and social mobility. Thus 
the national priority for universal primary education 
receives lukewarm provincial operational support while 
there is constant political enthusiasm for new high 
schools. As a result, throughout the 1970s, despite 
formally stated policies to restrain the growth of secon- 
dary education in favour of achieving universal primary 
education, the proportion of primary-school-age chil- 
dren in school has remained at a plateau, barely exceed- 
ing the rate of population growth, rising from 55.5 
percent in 1972 to only 56.5 percent in 1978. By contrast, 
secondary-enrolment ratios over the same period rose 
from 10.5 percent to 12.9 percent. f 

It seems that the model of personal economic and 
social success set by the educated at the time of inde- 
pendence has proved overwhelmingly powerful in spur- 
ring the private demand for educational “tickets”, its 
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political expression being sufficiently strong to counter 
formal national priorities. 

At the same time, wastage in primary school has risen 
to between 40 and 50 percent in 10 out of 19 provinces. 
National government efforts in primary education are 
now directed as much to retention as to expansion. It 
is clear that the 1978 goal of universal primary education 
by 1996 is now inevitably delayed, perhaps to 2020. 

On the other hand, government projections indicate 
that, during the 1980s, there is likely to be a growing 
divergence between the scale of employment oppor- 
tunities and the popular perception of the role and 
desirable nature of high schools. 

There has been a small but steady movement in 
the direction of realizing the government's policy of 
decreasing regional inequity in access to high school 
(Sheret 1979). For example, while the proportion of 
high-school-age children attending high school in the 
advantaged National Capital District dropped from 16 
to 13 percent between 1971 and 1981, that in the dis- 
advantaged Southern Highlands Province rose from 2 
to 11 percent. 

The preparations for independence saw the pro- 
liferation of over 70 tertiary institutions which now 
absorb 44 percent of the education budget. Per capita 
annual expenditure on tertiary students now averages 
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us$8,000 (compared with Us$130 for primary and 
us$400 for secondary students, although a beginning 
primary teacher is paid over Us$4.000 per year). In 1981, 
the government decided to establish the Commission of 
Higher Education, with a rationalizing and coordinating 
function. 

Literacy remains relatively low (32 percent in the 
1971 census), with little government investment in adult 
literacy. As might be expected, the glamour of formal 
education has overshadowed pious intentions con- 
cerning nonformal education, which received only 2.3 
percent of the education budget in 1976-77 (Anderson 
1981). 


3. Structure and Size of the Formal Educational 
System 


Prior to the Second World War, the structure of the 
school system was largely a matter for the local mission. 
The first postwar national system followed a 4+4+3 
pattern, the first four years being in mission-conducted 
vernacular schools. From the late 1950s, a 7+2+2 
pattern developed, starting in English and following the 
Australian primary-school pattern, with entry into the 
preparatory year at age 5 followed by six primary grades. 
From the late 1960s this was converted to the present 
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6-- 2 4 2 pattern, starting at age 7. The 28 small teacher- 
training centres in 1960 have been replaced by 10 larger 
Colleges offering two years of post-grade-10 training 
(three years for secondary teachers). With the devel- 
opment of national high schools (grades 11-12), tertiary 
institutions are now slowly increasing the proportion of 
their entrants who have completed grade 12. Figure 1 
presents the structure of the system. 

When the 1970 Education Ordinance integrated 
Church and government schools into a common planning 
and management system. substantial centralized ser- 
vices developed at the central-government offices in 
the capital Port Moresby. The 1977 Organic Law on 
Provincial government devolved substantial powers to 
the provinces. particularly over primary education, with 
a small start now being made on provincial planning, 
inservice training, and curriculum services. 

Enrolment data for 1980 give a picture of the current 
distribution of educational opportunity by age and, 
Significantly, sex. Approximately 285,000 Papua New 
Guinean children were enrolled in 2,077 primary 
Schools, being 66 percent of the boys and 48 percent of 
the girls in that age range. Over 36,000 pupils were 
enrolled in 99 high schools (18 percent of available boys 
and 9 percent of girls). Some 1,600 grade 11 and grade 
12 students in the four national high schools represented 
0.35 percent of boys and 0.06 percent of girls. Distri- 
bution of educational opportunity still reflects the 
amount of contact with the rest of the world, with 
enrolment ratios at primary level ranging from 42 per- 
Cent (Enga Province) to 100 percent in East New 

Titain province. Figure 2 presents the enrolment 
Browth in primary and secondary schools from 1960 


to 1980. 


4. Administration and Finance 

Figure 3 illustrates the present administrative structure 
Of the educational system. Provinces differ enormously 
in economic and personnel resources and in admin- 
IStrative capacity. Decentralization may well contribute 


to growing provincial differences in educational oppor- 
tunity. Though provincial governments now control 
major agencies of nonformal education (e.g.. agri- 
cultural extension officers), they have so far shown little 
capacity to coordinate these specialized activities in a 
way that is meaningful at village level. 

Of funds budgeted to various educational functions 
in 1978, 33 percent were allocated to primary schools, 
12 percent to high schools, 3 percent to teachers’ 
colleges, and 19 percent to universities. Private 
resources invested in education are estimated at a mere 
Us$20 million per year, comprising mainly fees for 
admission to schools. With the decision to introduce in 
1982 free primary education, this figure could be 
reduced by up to Us$4 million. Tertiary education is 
free, each student admitted receiving aid to the value 
of some us$1,500 per annum (tuition fees, board and 
lodging, living, book, and equipment allowance, fares 
to go home for vacations). Pocket money amounts to 
us$15 per fortnight. 


5. Personnel 


In 1980, the proportions of national staff at each level 
were: primary 100 percent, provincial high schools 70 
percent, national high schools 9 percent. and teachers 
colleges 27 percent. However, there is widespread con- 
cern over the problem of standards (Kenehe 1981. Smith 
and Weeks 1981), in large part due to the problems of 
expanding and at the same time nationally staffing a 
system conducted entirely in a foreign language. The 
problems of providing enough well-qualified teachers 
and sufficient experienced administrators for the high 
schools will be apparent from the fact that over a period 
(1972-80) when high-school enrolments have increased 
by 67 percent, the proportion of national staff has 
increased from 17 to 70 percent. Meanwhile, the variety 
of sources of expatriate teachers (Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Sri Lanka, the United States, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany) and their frequency of turnover mean 
that this source of staffing can only be regarded as a 
temporary measure. : 
Priority in staff-development investment is now 
focused on improving the numbers and abilities of 
national staff. Under the Education 11 programme 
(1981-87), a World-Bank-aided development project 
(amounting to Us$37 million). national skills will be 
developed in certain critical areas—provincial planning. 
curriculum and staff-development capacities, staffing of 
teachers’ colleges, inservice training, and supervisory 
skills. Similar developments in high-school staffing are 


currently being planned. 


6. Curriculum Development 


Curriculum decisions are (subject to ministerial direc- 
tion) made by the secretary for education after con- 
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Figure 3 
Administrative structure of the educational system 


sidering recommendations from subject committees 
whose members are practising teachers. There has been 
some delegation to provincial governments of cur- 
riculum functions, particularly in the noncore subjects, 
but little in the way of provincial initiatives in these 
areas. 

The administrative linking of curriculum devel- 
opment, inspections, and teacher education, both pre- 
and in-service, under a single first assistant secretary, 
has achieved little integration to date. The recent estab- 
lishment of an evaluation unit to advise the first assistant 
secretary on problems of integrating the various 
elements of the Education II project may set a pattern 
for greater correlation in the planning and supervision 
of related activities. 

In the 1970s, the decade of independence, the school 
programme was consciously moved away from the 
Australian model to make a closer fit to the realities of 
Papua New Guinea. Primary schooling was shortened 
from 7 years to 6. commencing at the age of 7 (instead 
of 5). New curricula were written in all subjects, not 
only to fit the reduced number of years, but also with 
the conscious intention of reorienting both content and 
method to the largely rural environment to which most 
of the pupils would return. For example. hours given 
to English were reduced, special attention was given to 
agriculture and cultural studies. mathematics teaching 
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é iverse 
was modified to take account of the culturally dive 


non-Western cognitions that the pupils brought x 
school. To take the pressure off teachers to compete * 
places in the necessarily Western-oriented high en 
secondary selection was converted to a quota | ary 
(equal proportions of grade 6 pupils from each pun 
school). The grade 10 high-school examination ue 
modified to give greater emphasis to skills at the "T "E 
of content. At the same time, with the higher ater 
(grade 10) of intake to teachers' colleges much grea lo 
freedom (and much less detailed support) was given 
teachers. . be 
The resulting community-oriented curriculum may ate 
embodied in language, materials, and teaching ee 
egies rather too sophisticated for the abilities o 
teaching force (Smith and Weeks 1981). " 
One outcome of the successful drive for a more f^ 
evant curriculum has been the backlash of the small Or 
influential minority who see their future and that of thei! 
children in the modern international style “enclave 
economy (McNamara 1981). This group 
extremely vocal about the decline in “ 
(Kenehe 1981). Many have been willing 
annual fee (currently approximately US$1,5 
to enrol their children in the international scho 
only conspicuously affluent (and often powe 
zens can afford this luxury, much of the natio 


to pay the 
00 per child) 
ols. Since 
rful) citi- 
n’s lead- 


Papua New Guinea 


ership is accused of setting a model of education 
inappropriate to the needs of the country as a whole. 


7. Examinations and Promotion 


In 1981, 38 percent of grade 6 leavers went on to high 
school. The critical determinant of the numbers going 
on to high school is the number of high schools that 
have been built. Selection is by the Provincial Education 
Board on the basis of the results of a nationally set 
examination, marked provincially, and the afore- 
mentioned quota system. now modified to give greater 
opportunity to superior achievers. The next bottleneck 
is at grade 10, where approximately 20 percent of those 
sitting for the School Certificate examination go on to 
national high schools or universities. Another 50 percent 
get some form of prevocational training, the remaining 
30 percent going on to employment or returning to their 
villages. 

One interesting pilot project attempts to deal with 
the interdependent problems of relevance and teacher 
ability in the context of the dysfunctions of selection 
examinations. This is the Secondary Schools’ Com- 
munity Extension Project (SSCEP), conducted at grades 
9 and 10 in 5 high schools since 1978 (Vulliamy 1981). 
The regular curriculum is taught through practical pro- 
jects in the school gardens and community, supported 
by an intensive teacher-retraining programme. Internal 
assessments, which make a significant contribution to 
the grade 10 score, are, paradoxically but quite delib- 
erately, based on the pupil's ability to apply the skills 
taught to solving the practical problems of the out-of- 
Classroom projects. 


8. Education Research 


A research committee comprised of senior education 
department executives and including a representative 
of the University of Papua New Guinea's Education 
Research Unit advises the secretary for education on 
Tesearch priorities and budgets. The small research 
budget (us$20,000) is less significant than the judicious 
administration to attract maximal amounts of overseas 
funding and services. 

Summaries of research outcomes are available in the 
Papua New Guinea Journal of Education (published 
Since 1962 and currently twice a year), in the series of 
Education bibliographies. and in the extensive pub- 
lications of the Education Research Unit since 1972. 

he results of more general social research with impor- 
tant implications for education are published by the 
Institute of Applied Social and Economic Research 
(lAsER), 

The most significant single area of education research 
Over the past 15 years has been into variation in cognitive 
development as between Papua New Guinea and other 
Cultures and particularly as among the diverse cultures 
Vithin Papua New Guinea. The implications for cur- 


riculum and language of instruction are significant (e.g.. 
Lancy 1983). 


9. Prospects and Problems 


It would be hard to think of any developing country 
which could match the educational challenge of Papua 
New Guinea in respect of the range of educational 
foundations brought from the home by commencing 
pupils. On the other hand, few developing countries of 
its size have received the high per capita level of foreign 
investment in development maintained in Papua New 
Guinea during the 1960s and 1970s. Paradoxically, the 
drive for economic independence through major "devel- 
opment" projects deemed necessary to finance an 
adequate budget (e.g., the importation of foreign min- 
ing staff, the adoption of commercial radio and 
television) may reduce Papua New Guinea's ability to 
shape its own development and educational path. The 
choice is between independence of culture, life-style, 
and educational programmes and the very real attrac- 
tions (for those who can afford it) of absorption into a 
cosmopolitan culture. 
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Paraguay 
G. Corvalan 


Paraguay is a landlocked country of 406,752 square 
kilometers (105,349 square miles) situated in South 
America’s southern cone and bordered by Argentina, 
Bolivia, and Brazil. With 3,026,165 people (1982 
census), Paraguay has the lowest population density in 
Latin America, but the population is very unevenly 
distributed. Only 3 percent of the population live in the 
western part of the country (the Chaco) which comprises 
60 percent of the land. About 70 percent are situated 
within a radius of 200 kilometers (124 miles) of the 
capital city, Asuncion. This uneven distribution makes 
the urban-rural dichotomy very important in under- 
standing the characteristics, organization, and dynamics 
of the educational process in Paraguay. 

The official language is Spanish while Guarani is the 
national language. According to the 1962 census, both 
languages are spoken by approximately 50 percent of 
the population. Some 92 percent of the people. 
however, speak Guarani. This has posed critical prob- 
lems for the educational system, since the official 
instruction is in Spanish. Despite this, illiteracy 
decreased from 43.4 percent in 1950 to 14.0 percent in 
1972 (Corvalán et al. 1981). 

The economy is essentially agricultural, with this sec- 
tor engaging 50 percent of the economically active popu- 
lation. Paraguay's average annual rate of economic 
growth was 9.85 percent during the period from 1975 
to 1980. Per capita income was US$353 in 1970, which 
increased to US$1,404 in 1980, although it remained very 
unequally distributed. Paraguay's rural development 
policies are based on agrarian reform, colonization, and 
the implementation of integrated rural development 
projects. These projects have involved the creation of 
development poles (Ejes de desarrollo) outwards from 
Asunción. At the present time (1983), emphasis is 
placed on the northern and eastern poles (Eje Norte and 
Eje Este). The rural development strategy is directed at 
the economically most deprived portion of the rural 
population. J AG . 

The building of the hydroelectric system, initiated in 
1975, has influenced and accelerated the rapid devel- 
opment of the country. especially in urban areas with 
high concentrations of economic resources. In the rural 
areas. the effects are seen in a process of deruralization 
resulting from the increasing demand for labor services 


in urban areas. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 


Education comes under the responsibility of the Min- 
istry of Education (MOE) in Asunción. which is in charge 
of all decision making related to formal education. The 
dominant theme in education policy is reform based on 
changes in primary and secondary curricula. The new 


SAR 


curricula represent a move away from the traditional 
program of studies in terms of subject content, 
sequence, coverage, and depth. They affect every com- 
ponent of the educational system, including teacher 
training and retraining, school construction. materials 
production, and the creation of the regional education 
centers. The overall objective is to offer more edu- 
cational opportunities and to make qualitative improve- 
ments. 
Primary education is free and compulsory 

children from 7 to 14 years of age. The great exp 


for all 
ansion 


of the primary-school system (see Table 1) in relation 

Table 1 

Primary-school enrollment rates 1972-80" 

Sectors 1972 1974 1977 1981 

Urban 197,932 195.533 194,702 202.708 

Rural 242.219 283.882 327,38 
E 5 3 

Total 440,151 454,853 478.584 530,08 


a Source: Paraguay 1982 


ent has been 


to the rate of socioeconomic developm "s 
ber of factors: 


achieved due to the convergence of a num ches 
(a) the availability of efficient and dedicated teacl (6) 
ready to perform even under precarious conditions: ie 
the traditional interest of the people—urban and m i 
in acquiring more education, and their willingnes 

build the minimum infrastructure so that the: tram 
obtain teachers, materials, and improved facilities IT 


MEA : en 5) 
the Ministry of Education; (c) the active role o tn 
n sector: a 


government in reinforcing the educatio lled into 
(d) the important flood of foreign aid channe 
education. grades 


In 1981, 95 percent of urban schools had all six o 
44 percent 


ring the past 
d with inno- 


of the primary level; in the same year. 
rural primary schools were complete. Du 
few years, the ministry has experimente itica 
vative strategies aimed at alleviating the more ts 
problems of the rural sector by way of multigrade tee 
ing (plurigrados). In 1981, there were 2.198 multia£ 
programs with 55,151 students. 
Monolingual rural school children have 
tunity or reason to use Spanish, the languag 
schools, and the comparatively poor perform 
rural school children reflects their frustration en 
inability to perform in this second language. on- 
studies (Rivarola and Corvalán 1977) have dem, 
strated the marked negative influence of bilingua P g 
on school achievement. The ministry is attempting, re 
resolve the problem through bilingual education. d— 
are several social and technical issues to be resolve Ss 
orthography in Guarani, the kind of Spanish to tea 


ittle oppor 
li d the 
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methods of second-language teaching, etc.—although 
Spanish as a second language is already being taught, 
on an experimental basis, from grade 1. Unlike the 
situation in many Latin American countries, in 
Paraguay, Guarani does not set apart a culturally unique 
group concerned with being assimilated into the urban 
culture. Paraguayans are very proud of their vernacular 
language which is also used in urban areas. 

Secondary education in Paraguay consists of two con- 
secutive cycles: the basic cycle and the diversified cycle. 
leading to a bachillerato degree. Each requires three 
years for completion. There were 553 secondary schools 
in 1980. of which 69.6 percent were public and 25.9 
percent were situated in Asunción. After graduation, 
depending on career choice. as many as six years of 
postsecondary education may be required. 

Two types of preparation are offered in the diversified 
cycle: one in the humanities, which leads to enrollment 
at one of the two universities or at a teacher-training 
institute: and the technical track, whose graduates are 
qualified to enter à postsecondary institution in the 
commercial, industrial, or agricultural fields. 

In 1981, the participation rates were 38 percent for 
the urban primary school and 61.8 percent for the rural 
(see Table 1). Repetition is a major problem at the 
primary level, especially in the rural areas, with the 
highest rate (20.4 percent) found in grade 1. Dropout 
is also a critical factor in the rural areas, where 67 
percent of all dropout takes place. Participation rates 
decline after age 12. quite sharply among rural youths. 
Urban performance in terms of the number of primary- 
School graduates is better than rural performance. 

The great expansion of the basic cycle can be observed 
in Table 2. Repetition, dropout. and promotion rates 
are less meaningful measures of output at the secondary 


Table 2 . 
Participation in the basic cycle of secondary schooling by sex 
1975-80" 
1975 1980 
All sc. 1 
Pt 25,693 39,500 
Females 23.710 36.614 
Total 49.403 76,114 
Bises 
Miles hauis 8.610 10,333 
Females 8,905 10,813 
Tatal 17,515 21.146 
Publi 
Males ind 17.083 29.167 
Females 14.805 25.801 
Total 31.888 54.968 


4 Source: Paraguay 1981 
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level than at the primary level. It is common for secon- 
dary students to drop out and then return to school at 
a later age or to change schools either within or between 
years. Youngsters in private schools achieve more in 
verbal subjects than those in public schools, the lan- 
guage situation again being a problem for low socio- 
economic strata and rural students. Since all secondary 
schools are located in urban areas, there can be no 
breakdown between rural and urban schools. The urban 
secondary schools receive the entire flow of rural 
students into the secondary level. 

The two universities in Paraguay are the National 
University of Asunción (UNA, founded in 1889) and the 
privately supported Catholic University of Asunción 
(UCA, established in the 1960s). Both of them have 
centers in the interior of the country. Enrollment in 
1981 at the National University of Asunción totaled 
19,171 students and at the Catholic University of Asun- 
ción some 7,967. 

With a growing number of students graduating from 
secondary schools, there is strong pressure on both 
universities to admit more students each year. Both 
limit the number of new places available through one 
or more entrance examinations set by the different 
departments. Beginning in 1973 both universities began 
to offer short-term degree programs, hoping to alleviate 
the pressure on the traditional professional schools (law, 
medicine, and engineering). 


2. Finance 


Most schools in Paraguay receive their funding from a 
mixture of government and user sources. Some 13.9 
percent of the total national government budget went 
to the Ministry of Education in 1980, and 14.1 percent 
in 1981. 

Government financing of the current expenditures of 
primary schools in 1975 ranged between 45.5 percent of 
the expenditures of rural private schools and 94.9 per- 
cent of those of urban public schools. In Asunción, 
at the primary level, 94.6 percent of public schools? 
expenditure came from government funds. 

Schools are financed quite differently at the secondary 
level. Their current revenue funds are considerably 
smaller, and private secondary schools receive only 
minimal funds from government. Some 76.4 percent of 
the expenditures of urban public schools are financed 
by the government; 2.4 percent of those of urban private 
schools; 60.4 percent of those of public schools in Asun- 
ción; and just 3.8 percent of those of private secondary 
schools in Asunción. . . 

In 1975, the cost per student per annum 1n public 
schools was estimated to be US$96.85 and in a private 
secondary school us$156.76. Public primary-school unit 
costs are Us$38.86 and US$48.45 for rural and urban 
students respectively. In Asunción, public primary- 
school unit costs are US$46.54. Unit costs are lower in 
rural schools (and public primary schools in Asunción 
spend less than urban schools outside Asunción). This 
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is due to larger class sizes in rural (31 pupils) than urban 
(28 pupils) schools; less highly qualified teachers in rural 
(68.8 percent first-category teachers) than urban (94.4 
percent) schools; and a higher proportion of incomplete 
schools in rural (64.5 percent) than urban (6.4 percent) 


areas. 


3. Supply of Teachers 


Disparities in teacher qualifications are a significant 
constraint on improving the educational system. Lego 
(uncertified) teachers are assigned to rural areas, where 
the learning environment is already adverse. 

A new plan was introduced in 1973 called Sistema de 
Formación Docente which adds two additional post- 
bachillerato years of study for preparing primary 
teachers. A further two years, after completion of the 
primary-teacher training cycle, is required for prep- 
aration as a secondary-school teacher. These additional 
years of full-time study and specialization allow for 
additional courses (i.e., in bilingual education) and give 
the teaching profession a higher educational status. 
Teacher training and retraining programs are under way 
at the Instituto Superior de Educación (ISE) and at 
the regional education centers distributed in different 
geographical locations. Retraining is a complex task 
because a large number of teachers have graduated in 
the traditional program, and there are difficulties in 
bringing about changes in their behavior and attitudes. 
In the past, the teaching-learning process was based on 
memorization, evaluation through examinations, etc. 


4. Educational Research 


There has been a great deal of activity in educational 
research. In government and privately sponsored 
research, interest was placed in the 1960s on repetition, 
dropout, and different aspects of school achievement. 
Later, around 1972, other topics such as teachers and 
their role in the teaching process were also researched. 
Since the early 1980s, there has been a growing interest 
in bilingualism and school achievement from two dif- 
ferent perspectives: on the one hand, the relationship 
of bilingualism to school problems such as repetition 
and dropout and, on the other. a better understanding 
of the sociocultural scope of bilingualism among 
teachers and the use of the native language in the class- 
room. There has been some interest in higher education, 
based on the university census. Studies include those 
on university—state mn amive Ae political 
d university student movements. l 
wire inst the emphasis in [ie suem 
research has been on primary education while there za 
been very little work on secondary education, wi 
the exception of studies of technical and vocationa 


education. 
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5. Major Problems 


Although a considerable amount of information on 
education in Paraguay has been collected, most of it 
appears to be of only peripheral value in planning 
systematic policies. Excessive emphasis is placed on 
quantitative data, while little attention is paid to quali- 
tative analysis. 

The low salaries of teachers and administrators and 
a greater work load due to the new curricular reform 
have reduced enrollment in teacher-training programs, 
posing serious problems for the schools, especially 
in rural areas. Particular needs include personnel 
skilled in the evaluation of education, improvement 
of testing procedures, and evaluation of individuals 
and groups. 

A major effort must be undertaken in the 1980s 
and 1990s to understand the importance of informal 
education, since formal education serves only the popu 
lation that is included within the primary- and sec 
ondary-school age bracket. On the other hand, the 
tremendous expansion of primary and secondary edu- 
cation is exerting strong pressure on the limited facilities 
of the two universities, which are not able to admit large 
numbers of students. There is growing evidence that 
the curricula, especially for rural youth, must be more 
closely related to the real personal lives of the children, 
which are oriented to agriculture. This concerns the 
content of the secondary curriculum, in particular, 
which is eminently urban. 

To convince students that economic growth and proni 
perity require preparation for technical positions, schoo! 
personnel should be encouraged to change their tra 
ditional attitude toward technical work as a low-prestige 
activity. . 

Language will continue to be a serious problem p 
long as there is not a systematic bilingual program bé 
the national level. Teachers and parents need to 
convinced of the value of having two languages- 
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Peru, the third-largest country in South America. 
stretches from the equator in the northeast to about 
18 degrees latitude south. Over 2.414 kilometers of 
precipitous Pacific coast forms the western boundary of 
one of the world's unique tropical climates. The Andes 
Mountains, which parallel the coast not more than 129 
kilometers east of the Pacific ocean, collect on their 
eastern slopes all of the precipitation from the Atlantic 
trade winds, leaving the Pacific coastal strip arid. 

Of the nation's total population of over 17.3 million, 
nearly half reside in the cities along the Pacific. This 
Western region has been the center of government, 
Commerce, and education since the days of Spanish 
colonialism. As a result, the coast. and the capital city 
of Lima in particular has attracted those people seeking 
advancement, thus producing an explosive population 
growth since the 1960s. 

To the east of the coas 
valleys and plateaus of the 
tuated by peaks rising to 


tal region, the semitropical 
Andes Mountains are punc- 
21,000 feet. About half of 
Peru's population live in the Andes in approximately 
1,500 agrarian Indian villages and towns dominated by 
mestizos (Peruvians of mixed European-Indian 
heritage), Although the national language in Peru is 
Spanish, people in the Andes often still speak Quechua 
Or Aymara Indian dialects, 2 practice that poses prob- 
ems for classroom teachers and for the publishers of 
€ducationa ding material. 
apie en and the Andes make up only 40 
Percent of the nation’s land area. The remaining 60 
Percent lies between the eastern foothills of the Andes 
and the swampy lowlands of the Amazon River batin, 
his area is sparsely populated by mestizo farmers an 
merchants and by several Indian tribes. Since nen er 
he ancient Inca Indians nor the Spanish penetrate the 
Tegion to any significant degree, this oriente tends to 
lack the hierarchical, almost caste-like society that per- 
Vade ion's other regions. . 
Presen-day Peruvian social structure traces its e 
to the Spanish conquest. During the colonial period, 
the Spanish placed themselves at the pinnacle of an 
already highly structured society. Their contact with 
© subjugated Indians occurred primarily with Inca 
Saders. Today, individuals of the dominant class are 
Called criollos, comprising 10 percent of the population 
and enjoying a disproportionate share of the wealth 


and power. As criollos mixed with Indians over the 
centuries, mestizos came to form today's most numerous 
sociocultural group. Mestizos populate the larger cities 
and towns of the mountain region, where they have 
dominated the social scene as businessmen, traders. Or 
farmers of the better plots. Although mestizos may live 
in rural areas and possess the physical characteristics of 
Indians, they have accepted the ethos and values of the 
Spanish-dominated culture. 

The indigenous Indians comprise about 32 percent of 
the total population, with approximately two million in 
the mountain region, occupied primarily in subsistence 
herding or farming on marginal lands, thus encouraging 
social insulation and a continuance of their original 
language and culture. Although most of the Indians 
have remained isolated, increasing numbers of them 
today are trying to assimilate themselves into Hispanic 
culture. Those who do abandon their villages and cul- 
ture are called cholos. Because cholos want what mes- 
tizos and criollos have, they are easily exploited and 
often live in unfortunate circumstances. . 

The Spanish colonists accepted and used Indian 
society as the basic building block for their own society. 
When the Spanish installed themselves at the top of the 
social structure, they created a social hierarchy whose 
bottom and middle rungs were populated by Indians, 
mestizos, and cholos. Implicit in the hierarchy was the 
idea of the superiority of higher levels. When this social 
system was translated into Peruvian education, it cre- 
ated a dichotomy that has persisted into the present. 
Peruvian education has traditionally tried to assimilate 
the disparate elements of the society, while at the same 
time playing a powerful role in maintaining the class 
Structure. 

The dichotomy becomes more apparent when one 
views the aims of colonial education. Education was 
designed, primarily, to Catholicize the Indians and, 
secondarily, to teach them how to function within a 
system dominated economically and politically by the 
Spanish. A third aim was to train clergy and personnel 
to operate the lower positions of the viceregal bureauc- 
racy. Thus, the rulers of the colony wanted the Indians 
to play not only a productive role, but also the most 
subservient role. m" 

Peru gained independence from Spain in 1825, 
at which time the new government accepted the 
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responsibility to provide public education. Between 
1823 and 1933, each of the 10 constitutions that were 
consecutively issued contained provisions for extending 
education to all children. However, in reality only three 
significant educational reforms occurred over the 
century. 

The reform of 1855 organized public schools into 
primary and secondary levels. In 1875, reformers tried 
to introduce the French system of /ycées into the secon- 
dary system, and between 1904 and 1908 both the 
finance and administration of education were cen- 
tralized and the budget of the Ministry of Education 
was doubled to 17.2 percent of the national budget. 
Nevertheless, the aim of these changes, to increase 
educational equity in the population, was nearly nul- 
lified by the strict social-class distinctions and by the 
intransigence of conservative political and church 
leaders. 

The first concerted modern effort to provide a basic 
education for greater numbers of school-age children 
occurred between 1944 and 1962. During this period 
the Servicio Cooperativo Peruano-Norteamericano de 
Educación (SECPANE) was jointly funded and staffed by 
educators from Peru and the United States. The object 
of their efforts was to be the large Indian population of 
the Andes. 

Among other things, SECPANE began the system of 
núcleos. in which there was a central school of six 
grades, with the surrounding region containing as many 
as 10 three-grade schools. The central schools were 
well-staffed and supplied with materials and audiovisual 
equipment. Teachers in the schools surrounding the 
nucleo were able to receive help from the central school 
in implementing the new curriculum. 

However. in 1962, SECPANE ended and the 
accomplishments of the previous 18 years were essen- 
tially undone. As support money diminished and the 
materials and equipment disappeared, the ministry con- 
verted núcleo schools back into independent one- 
teacher schools. There were several reasons for the end 
of SECPANE. First. most of the innovations and the 
administrative leadership came from the North Ameri- 
cans in the program. Their solutions were typically 
North American and did not consider, for example, that 
the only available teachers were mestizos, who would 
be little interested in helping the Indians rise in the 
social order. Furthermore. the Ministry. of Education 
as a whole had played only a minor role in the project. 
As a result, ministry personnel were perhaps not as 

adept in operating the program on their own as they 
might have been if they had played a more involved 


role from the beginning. In short, SECPANE created a 


North Americanized alternative to the local system of 


education. an alternative that flourished because of 
tremendous infusions of money and technology and, in 
particular. because it was insulated from the con- 
servative nature of the national school system. 
Modern Peruvian education is best explained by a 
description of the 1972 reform. in which the general 
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aims of education became those of preparing people for 
work that would contribute to (a) the development of 
the society. (b) the structural changes in the society. 
and (c) the society's "self assertion and independence 
within the international community" (Nemeth 1977 
p. 3). Placing boys and girls together in the same classes 
has been an important aspect of the reform along with 
greater consideration for the needs of linguistic and 
cultural subgroups. According to the reform plan, 
schooling from the primary grades through the uni- 
versity is to be free, with all students expected to receive 
equal educational opportunities. The nücleos were 
revived in the form of a kind of local school district. 


1. Structure of the Educational System and 
Enrollment 


Public schooling begins when children are still infants. 
offering them as much as six years of preparation for 
elementary education. An attempt is made during the 
first four of these years to involve children and parents 
both formally and informally in schools. The final two 
years are the equivalent of kindergarten and serve Ed 
transition to basic schooling. The objectives of the initia 
six years are to detect any learning disabilities yout 
children might suffer and to impart good health E 
nutritional and environmental standards to the fam! y: 
Unschooled parents are encouraged to participate so 
that important concepts of child development will be 
extended into the home. The number of young children 
served by this initial-education program grew p 
74,318 at the beginning of the 1970s to 208.538 in e 
with the number of child-care centers rising from 63 
to 3,018 and the number of teachers tripling from 
to 6,093. Around 72 percent of the centers in 1979 ed 
public and 28 percent private. Some 97 percent of t 
teachers are women (UNEsCO 1982). 

Basic education (educación básica) is the compu 
segment of schooling for children from 6 to 15 years © 


age. It consists of three cycles, the first lasting four 
three years: 
objec 
h the 


new goals including (a) the development of a critical 
conscience and a sense of self-reliance, (b) basic prep. 
ration in scientific, technological, and humanis 
knowledge, (c) the development of an ability to perce! 
and take part in the transformation of Peruvian ws 
and (d) preparation for a useful occupation (emee 
1977 p. 8). The Ministry of Education prescribes ma 
content areas of language, mathematics, social and e 
ural sciences, art, physical education, religion. ed 
manual arts. Within general guidelines for each of t an 
areas, the curricula are flexible so as to allow for va 
ations suited to local conditions. -aiu 
A separate course paralleling the regular basic ie 
cation program, called básica laboral, is offered Tave 
evenings for those 15 years of age and older who 
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not already completed the nine-year compulsory 
sequence. The government has founded centers entitled 
Centros Educativos de Calificación Profesional Extra- 
ordinaria (CECAPE), which provide further vocational 
education in a nonformal setting. Here again, the 
curriculum may be flexible, even to the point of encour- 
aging self-instruction or independently formed and self- 
directed study groups. The CECAPE are being co- 
ordinated with the nation's agrarian reform, and private 
industry is encouraged to become involved in training 
programs. 

In both forms of basic education, a student's progress 
through the grades is flexible in terms of time, and, 
theoretically at least, is determined by the achievement 
of specified instructional objectives. Completion of 
either program entitles the student to a certificate (cer- 
tificado de estudios). which describes the student's aca- 
demic, social, and work skills. By 1979, the number of 
Students in basic-education programs was 3,117,055. an 
increase of 33 percent over the 2,341,068 in 1970. The 
teacher-pupil ratio had risen from 1:35 in 1970 to 1:39 
by 1979 (UNESCO 1982). 

Following the basic-education sequence. à reformed 
system of high schools for professional education 
(escuelas superiores de educación profesional, ESEP) pro- 
Vides students with instruction in basic skills and in one 
area of emphasis as preparation for a particular career. 
The schools are designed for both the university-bound 
student and the one wishing only to focus on a specific 
VOcation. The marketable skills taught include account- 
ing, animal science, auto mechanics, chemistry, elec- 
tronics, mining, nursing, statistics, and textiles. Students 
Completing the prescribed course of study of general 
education and an area of occupational emphasis receive 
the equivalent of a high-school diploma (bachillerato 
Profesional). which is required for entrance to univer- 
Sity. Those who elect to focus only on vocational prepa- 
Tation, such as for forestry or the petroleum industry, 
àre awarded a certificate describing their special skills. 

The reformed system is in the process of replacing 
the nation's traditional approach to education. The 
Breatest difference between the old and new systems is 
that in the new schools all levels are on a single track. 
Theoretically at least, any student may pass freely from 
initial education, to basic education, through advanced 
Secondary education. and into university. The only 
Tequirement is successful completion of the previous 
Cycle. Those who choose to terminate their studies at 
any intermediate point may then receive a certificate 
describing their entire set of academic, vocational, or 
Professional accomplishments. The system 1s free of 
COst to students at all levels. except for minimal regis- 
tration and transcript fees at universities and for the 
Cost of books above grade 3 of the elementary school. 

Before 1972, Peruvian higher education included uni- 
Versities, higher normal schools, pedagogical institutes, 
3nd higher technical institutions. This system 1s gradu- 
ally undergoing transition. Traditionally. universities 

ave been composed of independent faculties to which 


students have applied for admission. Since more can- 
didates apply than can be admitted, the faculties have 
used entrance examinations to determine which 
students to admit. 

Under the reform being attempted in the 1970s and 
early 1980s, advanced education begins at grade 10 in 
the higher schools of professional education. Sub- 
sequently, at the university level, the student's area of 
specialization may be the same as it was in the pro- 
fessional school or may be changed. The first university 
degree, normally awarded after four years of study, is 
the licenciatur. After two or three more years of study, 
the maestria or doctorado degrees may be earned. In 
1978, the higher education system produced 6.108 licen- 
ciatur graduates, with 1.095 of them in professional 
education. Enrollments in tertiary institutions between 
1970 and 1979 rose by 66 percent, from 126.234 to 
210.083 students (UNESCO 1982). 


2. Administration 


The reform law of 1972 began an era of decentralized 
educational administration. At the top of the structure 
is the minister of education, who presides over nine 
regional education directors. Subordinate to the 
regional directors are zonal administrators who super- 
vise local school districts, or núcleos. The Ministry of 
Education contains four general directorates. 1n charge 
of preschool and basic education, basic evening adult 
education, higher education, and extension education 
respectively. Also within the ministry is the consejo 
superior de educación, a body of advisers made up 
of 10 representatives of educational organizations and 
other enterprises. 

At the local level, each nücleo is the home ofa central 
school offering up to nine years of basic education, with 
the central school serving 10 satellite schools distributed 
throughout its district. The director of the núcleo admin- 
isters all 11 schools with the aid of a community edu- 
cation council composed of teachers (40 percent), 
parents (30 percent), and community representatives 
(30 percent). Councils are responsible for channeling 
local resources into education in ways that make the 
schools responsive to local needs. os 

One unfortunate outcome of the decentralization pro- 
gram has been a degree of confusion and inefficiency 
resulting from the failure of planners to provide suf- 
ficient guidance for the proper implementation of com- 
munity education councils. An unforeseen result has 
been wide local disparities in the interpretation of the 
reform program so that such goals as those of the 
national literacy program have not been adequately 


achieved (Pinon-Espinoza 1979 p. 184). 


3. Curriculum Innovation— Bilingual Education 


The sincerity of the Peruvian attempt at educational 
reform may be recognized in the bilingual-education 
program of recent years. In the past the government 
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did not value local languages and cultures but, rather, 
required that Spanish be the sole medium of instruction. 
From 1780 until the 1972 reform, the Quechua Indian 
language had been prohibited in the educational system, 
with particularly disastrous effects on the southern states 
of Apurimac, Ayacucho, Puno, and Cuzco, where 60 
percent or more of the population speak only their 
native tongue. For example, in 1961 over 2.6 million 
Peruvians over age 5 spoke Quechua. 

Since the bilingual-education act was passed in the 
1970s, policies toward the languages of the indigenous 
peoples have changed, in that the act stipulated that (a) 
education should be available in the vernacular when 
needed, (b) the socioeconomic necessities of each com- 
munity should be taken into account to encourage the 
valuation of the native language and culture, and (c) 
judgments of the educational worth of any regional 
dialect should be avoided in order to prevent the eradi- 
cation of “unesteemed dialects.” 

One of the first obstacles to overcome in imple- 
menting the bilingual program was that of producing a 
Quechua alphabet of 16 consonant and 5 vowel symbols. 
Two other problems were those of developing an appro- 
priate curriculum with supporting materials and of 
deciding what percentage of instruction should be in the 
local language. In 1977, when implementation began on 
a broader scale, language skills were taught in both 
Spanish and Quechua. Mathematics was taught in Que- 
chua only, and Spanish was taught as a second language. 
By 1980, Quechua reading materials had been devel- 
oped as the foundation of the reading program in the 
lower grades of basic education, with the content drawn 


force in the mid-1970s, are graduates of secondary OT 
higher normal schools. pedagogical institutes, OT uni- 
versities offering teacher-training programs. Second- 
class teachers have completed at least secondary school 
and some postsecondary education courses. Third-class 
teachers. who predominate in rural schools. may have 
completed only primary education. without additional 
professional education courses. 

According to the latest educational reform plan. all 
teachers in the future will be trained at the university 
level. However, until such a goal can be reached, the 
urban and rural normal schools and the pedagogical 
institutes will continue to play an important role in 
teacher education. 


5. Major Problems 


Educational reform since the early 1970s has begun bi 
alter the nature of schooling in Peru in major yay. 
The reform has been slowed, however., by inadequa 
administrative guidance and coordination. by a poor? 
defined national strategy for implementing local Pe 
ticipation, and by an inadequate supply of id d ies ose 
administrators and teachers. It appears likely that t se 
factors will be key focuses of planning and assessme 
in the future. 
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The Philippines is an archipelago of some 7.107 islands 
scattered over some 1.295,000 square kilometers 
(500,000 square miles) of oceanic waters and with a 
total land area of 300,000 square kilometers (115,830 
square miles). In length. it stretches nearly 1,850 kilo- 
meters (1.150 miles) between the southern tip of Taiwan 
and the northern parts of Borneo and Indonesia. In 
breadth. it is about 965 kilometers (600 miles). 

Luzon and Mindanao comprise the two largest 
islands, which together represent two-thirds of the total 
land area of the country. The island character of the 


nation makes it difficult and expensive tO supe 
schools in the different parts of the country- 4) i 

The Philippine population of 52 million Ds 10 
unevenly distributed throughout the country e 
geographical, social, and historical forces. “we si 
Filipino family raises five children. Most Filipinos "i 114 
in rural areas and six out of seven live in the 4 opu" 
barangays throughout the country. The urban Pipan 
lation is concentrated in Manila and in its 5U ion Ï$ 
cities and towns. Some 46 percent of the populat ove 
under 15 years of age. Persons aged 16 an 
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are classified with the "older half" of the population. 
Filipinos in the senior bracket of 65 years and older 
constitute less than 3 percent of the population. A young 
age structure is the result of a sustained high birth rate 
and a steadily declining death rate due to improved 
medical services and living standards and to better 
health. The population growth rate was 2.4 percent in 
1980. 

The National Economic Development Authority is 
the overall planning agency responsible for the for- 
mulation of national policies and economic and social 
development plans. The development plan at the 
beginning of the 1980s aimed to attack poverty. 
unemployment, illiteracy, malnutrition, and other 
inadequacies in the basic necessities of life. The indus- 
trial sector is being rationalized toward greater export 
competitiveness and stronger linkages with the country- 
side. To stem the rapid migration to more developed 
areas, industries are being dispersed to outlying regions. 

Agriculture represents about a third of the gross 
domestic product of the Philippines and supplies a large 
share of exports. Some 10 million acres are under cul- 
tivation and about two million acres grow two or more 
crops a year. The nation has a variety of natural 
resources, with copper as the major mining product. 

The country’s 7,107 islands and extensive coastline 
provide a natural fishing ground, whose waters cover 
five and a half times the land area. . 

The first Republic of the Philippines was inaugurated 
on June 12, 1898. The present Philippine government 
is a blend of the presidential and parliamentary system. 
The chief political goal is to give more autonomy to 
local government in order to achieve an accelerating 
rate of economic, social. and cultural development in 
the countryside. "n . 

The 1973 Philippine constitution commits all edu- 
cational institutions to inculcating love of country, to 
teaching the duties of the citizenship. and to developing 
moral character, personal discipline. and scientific, tech- 
nological, and vocational efficiency. The educational 


System aims to: 


(a) Provide a broad general education that will assist 
each individual attain his or her potential asa human 
being; enhance the range and quality of individual 
and group participation in the basic functions of 
society; and acquire the essential educational foun- 
dation of his or her development into a productive 
and versatile citizen. 

(b) Train the nation's labour force in the middle-level 
skills required for national development. 

(c) Develop the professions that will provide leadership 
for the nation in the advancement of knowledge for 
improving the quality of human life. 


(d) Respond effectively to changing national needs and 
conditions through a system of educational planning 


and evaluation. 


Furthermore. the educational system aims to reach out 
to educationally deprived communities in order to give 
meaningful reality to their membership in the national 
society. to enrich their civic participation in the com- 
munity and national life. and to unify all Filipinos into 
a free and just nation. 

The New Elementary School Curriculum (NESC) 
orients elementary education to national development 
and reflects research-directed curricular change. Its 
scope covers the general education of the child—as a 
person, as a citizen, and as a productive agent. Its 
thrust is intellectual growth through which human, civic, 
economic, and cultural development is enhanced. The 
secondary-school program is also aligned to national 
development goals. Tertiary education is directed at 
providing better quality education, developing middle- 
and high-level personnel, intensification of research, 
and development of extension services. Vocational/ 
technical education is directed to develop and train 
the nation’s human resources in the competitive skills 
required for socioeconomic programs. Nonformal edu- 
cation complements and supplements formal education. 
Its targeted clientele includes the out-of-school youth 
or school learners. the unemployed, and unschooled 
and partly schooled adults (7-24 years of age) who 
desire to continue their education. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
Effort 
Formal education in the Philippines starts at the age of 
7. It consists of 6 years of elementary education, 4 
years of secondary education, and from 4 to 8 years 
(depending upon the degree being pursued) of college 
education. About 0.5 million children attend private 
preschools. Nearly 9 million children were enrolled in 
primary school in 1981 (as compared with 5 million in 
1966 and 3 million in 1945). Just over 2 million were 
enrolled in secondary school and just over 1 million in 
tertiary education in 1982. Both public and private 
secondary schools operate in the Philippines. ' 
Public secondary schools are classified according to 
the government office that gives them financial support. 
such as municipal, provincial, and city schools. Among 
the several types of secondary school, the academic 
variety offers a four-year college preparatory curricu- 
lum. Most of the private schools offer a general curricu- 
lum, which is designed to meet the needs of students 
who plan to go to college as well as those students 
who will seek employment Or become homemakers 
immediately after graduation. The general curriculum 
is now the standard type of the public secondary schools 
of the Philippines except for the trade, agricultural, and 
normal schools. Trade schools offer two-year and four- 
year secondary studies. The main aim of the two-year 
curriculum is to provide intensive training to fit students 
for immediate employment. Agricultural and rural high 
schools offer a secondary agricultural curriculum, which 
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is designed to fit students in the farming regions for 
agricultural occupations and for rural homemaking 
(female students take courses in home economics). A 
secondary fisheries curriculum is designed to give tech- 
nical training in fishing. 

To take care of the needs of special groups of students, 
the government has established special secondary 
schools, such as the Philippine Science High school for 
gifted and scientifically inclined students, the Philippine 
High School for the Arts for those gifted in the arts, the 
School for the Deaf, the School for the Blind, the 
Correctional High School for juvenile delinquents, and 
the Boys Town School for orphans and underprivileged 
children. 

Graduates of any four-year secondary school are eli- 
gible for admission to college or university. 

Private schools are educational institutions main- 
tained by private individuals or corporations. The 
government does not give such schools any direct finan- 
cial aid but, nevertheless, supervises them. 

Private higher education is available in sectarian 
(owned and operated by religious corporations) and 
nonsectarian institutions and includes universities, 
specialized and advanced schools, four-year colleges 
(with two or more degree courses), four-year colleges 
(with one degree course of study), theological schools, 
two-year junior colleges, collegiate business schools, 
hospital schools (for nursing and midwifery), and music 
schools. 

Nonformal education is provided in state and private 
colleges and universities in the 13 educational regions 
of the country and in the communities. Such education 
may be classified under seven program areas: functional 
literacy; vocational/technical skills training; socio-civic 
citizenship education; cultural development: sports and 
physical fitness development: leadership training; and 
mass-media education. 

A community-oriented nonformal educational 
activity is the School-On-the-Air Program or Lingap ng 
Pangulo sa Barangay [Concern of the President for 
the Village], a program aimed at bridging the com- 
munication gap between the government and the people 
in the rural areas by providing them with information 
on the latest technology related to farming and food 
production, home industries, community development, 
nutrition, pollution control, family planning, health 
services, natural resources, conservation, and other 
matters. o 

A variety of other government agencies 1n such areas 
as agriculture, welfare, and community development 
undertake nonformal educational activities specifically 
tailored to the needs of their target clientele. 

In the nongovernment sector, organizations involved 
in nonformal programs include the Philippine Rural 
Reconstruction Organization, National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in the Philippines, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Population Center Foundation, 
National Council of Churches in the Philippines, and the 
Foundation for Youth Development of the Philippines. 


2. Administration 


The Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports (for- 
merly the Ministry of Education and Culture). through 
the Office of the minister, has direct-line supervision 
over the bureaus, cultural agencies, and regional offices. 
The ministry is responsible for developing and imple- 
menting programs in education. It coordinates and 
works closely with the Southern Philippines Devel- 
opment Authority which has absorbed the functions of 
the Commission on National Integration in all matters 
that pertain to the educational and cultural development 
of the cultural minorities. 

The bureaus of elementary, secondary. and higher 
education, bureau of continuing education, bureau of 
vocational education, and bureau of sports development 
of the ministry exercise functional supervision Over the 
regional and field offices. Thirteen regional offices. 
reporting directly to the minister of education. culture. 
and sports. are responsible for the supervision and 
evaluation of activities of the ministry within the region. 
This set-up is intended to make education more respon- 
sive to local needs. Each regional office has an admin- 
istrative division, a finance and budget division, an 
elementary-education division, a secondary-education 
division, and a higher education division. : 

Under the regional offices are provincial and/or city 
school divisions headed by superintendents and one oT 
two assistant superintendents who are responsible for 
the overall coordination and supervision of the 
divisions. Under the school divisions are district offices 
headed by district supervisors, who exercise direct 
administrative and supervisory functions over the prin- 
cipals and teachers in the district. 

The Office of Nonformal Education, now the 
Bureau of Continuing Education, was created in rec- 
ognition of the fact that one million out-of-school chil- 
dren, youth, and adults who are beyond the reach 
formal education need to be provided with education 
so that they can participate more effectively in nationa 
development. The office serves as the central base, of 
operations to carry out the twin functions of taking 
overall responsibility for nonformal educational 
programs, including those of state and private schools, 
colleges and universities; and of establishing linkages 
with institutions having similar programs, both gover” 
ment and nongovernment, to ensure effective and inte- 
grated implementation of those programs. — 

State and private schools, colleges, and universities 
have their own nonformal education centers Whose 
directors administer their respective nonformal edu- 
cation programs. 


3. Finance 


In 1947, the education share of the national budge 
56.376.641 pesos (P). By 1983, this had increase” ta 
»7.344.985,000. which is 11.87 percent of the fom. 
national budget. This amount does not include t 
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appropriation for school buildings, which is included in 
the budget of the Ministry of Public Works and High- 
ways. The appropriation for the Ministry of Education, 
Culture, and Sports does not include the budget for the 
state colleges and universities. 

Of the total amount allocated for the Ministry of 
Education, Culture. and Sports in 1982. P237.466.000 
was for the regions and p34,634.000 for cultural 
agencies. For the three staff bureaus. P13,110,000 
Was appropriated as follows: Bureau of Elementary 
Education. p4.236,000, Bureau of Secondary Edu- 
cation, P4,420,000 and Bureau of Higher Education, 
P4.454.000. The appropriation for educational ser- 
vices was P104,957.000; for general administration and 
Support services. P108,453.000; and for the Board 
of Censors for Motion Pictures 1,242,000. The bud- 
gets for education for selected years are shown in 
Table 1. 

A large number of scholarships for students come 
from the National Scholarship Center, an office in the 
Ministry of Education, Culture. and Sports which seeks 
to democratize access to higher education and equalize 
educational opportunities for poor but intellectually 
endowed students. Given the same special attention 
are those from the countryside, including members of 
national cultural communities, hill tribes, and qualified 
returnees or former dissidents who have returned to 
School to take up professional and occupational courses 
geared to regional personnel needs. 


4. Personnel and Teacher Training 


In 1984, there were 7.618 elementary-school principals, 
6.935 elementary-school head teachers employed by 
the government. There were 3,354 government locally 
funded and nationally funded secondary schools which 
Were headed by either a head teacher or a principal. 
There were 281.456 government and private elem- 
Entary-school teachers. 104,177 government and private 


Secondarv-school teachers. 72.537 tertiary education 


faculty members. and 1,631 medical, nursing, and dental 
Personnel employed in the school service. While there 
I5 no shortage of teaching personnel. there is a shortage 
of medical personnel—of physicians, dentists, and 
Nurses, 


Table | 


State budget allocated to education, 1961-86 


National Budget for Percentage of 

Year government budget education allocation 
1961 1.092.919.070 351.827.387 32.19 
1971 1716215837. L085.802,469 2921 
1975 — 3/499,714.500  1.910.224,000 13.17 
198] ^ 50:319.957.000 5.113.636.000 10.17 
1983 1.837.776.000 — 8.142.547.000 13.7 

lóg4 — 537450490,000 8.082.376.000 15.12 
1986 ^ %7.409,1044.000 8.712.162.000 12.92 
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The preservice training of teachers includes a four- 
year course leading to a degree in Bachelor of Science 
in Elementary Education for elementary-school teach- 
ers, a four-year course leading to a degree in Bachelor 
of Science in Education for secondary-school teachers, 
and programs leading to the Master of Arts in 
Education, Doctor of Education, and Doctor of Phil- 
osophy degrees for college instructors, professors, 
administrators, and school heads. 

To enhance their effectiveness. the personnel of the 
Ministry of Education, Culture, and Sports undergo 
various inservice training programs designed for those 
holding particular types of educational positions. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


Curriculum development at the elementary, secondary, 
and tertiary levels is a joint undertaking of the cur- 
riculum-development divisions of the Ministry of 
Education, Culture, and Sports, chiefs of curriculum 
development centers, selected teachers and supervisors, 
representatives from private and state colleges and uni- 
versities, and representatives from the professional 
associations. To achieve relevance in the curriculum, 
the views and expertise of the private sector, other 
professionals, and parents are tapped through a series 
of consultative conferences. 

The basic curriculum, while centrally developed, is 
the result of the work of a multidisciplinary group drawn 
from the field and the central offices. The regions are 
encouraged to modify the content of the curriculum for 
the different learning areas to suit local situations. For 
this purpose, the capability of regional personnel for 
curriculum development is continually strengthened. 
This is necessary for a gradual decentralization of cur- 
riculum development. : 

Learning materials are prepared by curriculum 
specialists from regional and central offices or from 
the teaching and supervisory staffs. The materials are 
validated and refined on the basis of ministry guidelines 
with the help of teachers and experts from institutions 
and other agencies in the different regions. 

Books and other instructional materials for the ter- 
tiary level are prepared by experts on the subject. Then 
tryout copies are reviewed by instructors with regard to 
the validity, relevance, and usefulness of the materials. 

The curriculum is disseminated to the regional offices 
through a ministry order for effective implementation 
by the different divisions. Seminars are organized for 
disseminating the curriculum, and subject supervisors 
oversee implementation in the schools. Regional and 
central-office personnel monitor and evaluate imple- 
mentation. Teachers have been encouraged to adopt 
a systems approach to teaching, one that is goal 
oriented. 

In 1983. a new curriculum was scheduled for grade- 
by-grade introduction. One major problem has been 
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how to prepare 350,000 teachers for its implementation. 
In view of the rapidity of change, it has also been 
imperative to restructure higher education courses to 
make them responsive to current needs and trends. 
How to dovetail curriculum development with per- 
sonnel needs so that there will not be an oversupply of 
people with specific training is another problem. 


6. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


Pupils are annually promoted from one grade to the 
next, However, acceleration of exceptionally bright 
pupils to the next higher grade (grades 1-5 only) may 
be made at any time during the year. In the elementary 
grades, the basis of promotion is the general average of 
the ratings in the subjects taught in the grade. 

In grades 1-6, pupils are rated four times during the 
year in every subject taught in the grades. A cumulative 
rating system is used as the basis of promotion. The pass 
grade is 75 percent. The periodic ratings are reported to 
the pupils and to their parents through individual report 
cards. After satisfactorily completing the six-year 
elementary curriculum, the pupil receives a certificate 
of graduation from the elementary school. No exami- 
nation is required of public elementary pupils for enroll- 
ment in public secondary schools. Private schools, 
however, administer an entrance examination to pro- 
spective students. 

All high-school graduates seeking admission to post- 
secondary degree programs requiring a minimum of 
four years’ study are required to pass the National 
College Entrance Examination, administered by the 
National Educational Testing Center. Some institutions 
require that applicants pass their special entrance test 
for admission. 


7. Educational Research 


Educational research has continued to expand since the 
middle 1960s. A number of research projects have been 
aimed at problems of unprecedented educational expan- 
sions, which have proven difficult to solve in view of 
limited educational resources. As one example of 
research efforts, a comprehensive survey of the public 
schools of the Philippines was conducted in 1960, result- 
ing in major recommendations for improving the quality 
of educational services. expanding the educational ser- 
vices, and providing better financing for schools. _ 
The Survey of Outcomes of Elementary Education 
(SOUTELE) in 1975 was an attempt to ascertain empiri- 
cally the extent to which the system had succeeded or 
failed in its efforts to provide elementary education. 
One of the important findings of the 1975 survey was 
the need for restructuring the elementary program. 
Recommendations included fewer subjects, greater 
flexibility in scheduling. and more development orien- 
tation than that of the 1970 curriculum. It also rec- 
ommended the development of a program for 
overcoming the learning disadvantages of pupils by 
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providing physical resources, teacher training, objec- 
tives, and educational processes responsive to the needs 
of rural and depressed urban areas. . 

In 1979, a research project on literacy retention 
in Philippine elementary schools, undertaken by the 
Educational Development Project Implementing Task 
Force along with the National Educational Testing Cen- 
ter, showed that (a) there are two clearly defined groups 
of out-of-school youths (rural and urban): (b) grade 
3 appears to be the threshold grade level at which 
permanency of literacy and numeracy is at its optimum; 
and (c) learning goes on outside schools. 

A study of the teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage and of its use as the medium of instruction among 
Tagalog-speaking elementary-school children reveale 
that proficiency in English is directly related to the 
number of years in which it is used as a medium o 
instruction, and that the average level of literacy 19 
Tagalog is not closely related to the number of years 
in which it has been used as a medium of classroom 
instruction. At the end of grade 6, the group that use 
English as a medium of instruction in grades. IS 
displayed, on the whole, the highest level of a n 
ment, whether the tests were given in English. ! 
Tagalog, or bilingually. . 

The Experimental Elementary Education funr 
was launched in 1978 in an attempt to make the € ai 
entary-education curriculum relevant to gum t 
needs and to make it flexible in scheduling. or dE 
research studies at the elementary-school level es s 
those focusing on (a) factors affecting the techno sd 
transfer of Instructional Management by Parents, CO 
munity, and Teachers (IMPACT); (b) base =O 
on teachers and teacher education; (c) the readiness 
the secondary-education system for the Progr D); 
Decentralized Educational Development (PROPP iS 
(d) trends in teacher supply and demand; (e) the $ fec- 
and influence of preschool education; (f) the © z 
tiveness of a self-contained classroom ren 

cting- 


Program 


guidance. In higher education, there are Proje 
agricultural-education outreach and radio- 
schools management. 


8. Major Problems 


The vast size of the elementary-school pop 
spawned a number of problems. The combin 
the increase in population and of the number © eae 
and classrooms destroyed by typhoons has Teo eat: 
the need to build around 11,000 classrooms 2 some 
Facilities in the schools are inadequate. hile > al 
classrooms are well-equipped, many are not. ilitie* 
schools have barely adequate or inadequate faci 
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There is low achievement in language skills and arith- 
metic and an achievement gap between depressed and 
developed areas. This low-performance level was traced 
by SOUTELE to a shortage of instructional materials and 
disparities in the allocation of resources. The dropout 
rate in 1980 was 3.8 percent, or nearly 300,000 pupils. 
Only 69 percent of pupils complete elementary school. 
Supervision is inadequate in that supervisors are unable 
to visit schools as frequently as planned especially in 
the depressed areas. This is due primarily to inadequacy 
of funds. 

Two programs have been implemented to cope with 
the problems of a large quantity of students and an 
inadequate quality of achievement. The Program for 
Decentralized Educational Development (PRODED). 
1982-85, was designed to improve achievement, in- 
Crease participation rate, decrease dropouts, improve 
the pupil/teacher ratio and thus increase the efficiency 
of elementary education by means of a reallocation of 
resources, new curricula, improvement of facilities and 
equipment, staff development, and technical assistance. 
The Program for comprehensive Elementary Education 
Development supplements PRODED by developing 
instructional materials, physical facilities, and teachers 
and by improving pupil and teacher welfare, school 

ealth, and nutrition. ] 

The Ministry of Education is also undertaking pro- 
grams to improve secondary schooling. New curricula 
together with diagnostic tests and remedial materials 
are being produced. Homeroom guidance procedures 
are being improved. A practical arts program is being 
restructured and ways of improving the learning of 
Values are being tried out. A series of training programs 
to raise the level of administrative, supervisory, and 
instructional staff are being initiated. - l 

The Bureau of Higher Education is reformulating 
Policy in order to rationalize higher education so that it 
Contributes more effectively to the attainment of the 
goals of national development by producing graduates 
to fulfill top-level and middle-level personnel needs. 
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Poland 


F. Januszkiewicz 


Followi cond World War, significant changes 
Beste tin Polish boundaries. Part of Poland's territory 
in the east (inhabited by Ukrainians, White Russians, 
and but where Poles constituted a 
Minority) was included in the Soviet Union. On the 
Other hand, Poland regained a considerable area in the 
West and north which had historically being part of 


Lithuanians, 


Poland. These changes caused a large-scale migration 
of the Polish population from the former Eastern Ter- 
ritories to the Regained Territories from which, in turn, 
the population of German origin migrated. This had a 
significant impact upon the structure of education in 
post-war Poland. Changes in the social system exerted 
an even deeper influence upon education. In 1944, 
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Poland turned away from capitalism and became a 
socialist state in which a communist party (the Polish 
United Workers’ Party) took a leading role. 

The Polish People’s Republic covers an area of 
312.683 square kilometres (120,696 square miles). In 
1981, the population totalled just over 36 million inhabi- 
tants. Nearly 60 percent live in urban areas. The birth 
rate is declining. Administratively, Poland is divided 
into 49 provinces and 2,070 communes. 

In 1772, Poland was occupied by Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia. In 1773, the Commission for National Edu- 
cation was established, recognized as the first Ministry 
of Education in the world. By 1795, after various upris- 
ings. Poland lost its independence until 1918. During 
this period. however. the educational system evolved. 
The Austrians developed primary schools with three 
grades in the area they occupied and also founded one 
secondary school for training teachers. The Prussians 
had a similar policy in their area but opened more 
secondary and technical schools. More schools were 
created in the Russian zone. Vilna University already 
existed, and in 1816 the University of Warsaw was 
established. The University of Cracow, originally 
founded in 1364, was restored. The number of schools 
increased slowly until 1830, but following the November 
uprising of the Poles in that year, the occupying powers 
reduced the number. In 1862, in the Russian zone, 
several tertiary institutes were created, but with a Rus- 
sian bias. By 1895, it was estimated that 69 percent of 
the population was illiterate. and of the existing 3,646 
primary schools. 90 percent had only one class. 

Following the First World War, Poland regained inde- 
pendence. At that time, 92 percent of schools were 
one-grade schools. 6 percent two-grade schools, and 2 
percent three-grade schools. Some 47 percent of chil- 
dren attended school and one-third of the teachers had 
been through a teacher-training course. By 1923, there 
were 27.515 primary schools with an enrolment of 3.2 
million children. By 1939. there were nearly 5 million 
children in school. They represented 90 percent of the 
equivalent age group. but regional attendance varied 
between 72 and 100 percent. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions increased in number. and in 1923, there were 
174 such institutions. There were 762 grammar schools 
(gymnasia) enrolling 227.000 pupils, but tuition fees 
were high and hence only 4 percent of pupils had a 
working-class background. Grammar-school education 
was primarily humanistic. with little science and tech- 
nology taught. By 1938, there were 777 lower gram- 
mar schools, enrolling 181.000 pupils and 691 higher 
grammar schools, enrolling 40,000 pupils. In the same 
year, there were 48,000 students enrolled in tertiary 
education. 

The Second World War witnessed the physical exter- 
mination of Polish intellectuals. professors, teachers. 
and people of culture on an unprecedented scale. As far 
as education was concerned. primary schools continued 
but were typically open only two hours per day. Secon- 
dary schools (gymnasia and lycea) were closed. and 
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although technical schools remained open they became 
craft oriented. Informal teaching was undertaken at 
primary. secondary. and tertiary levels, and though it 
did not reach all pupils it is considered to be one 0 
the most commendable achievements in the history of 
occupied Poland. 

Following the Second World War. with the help of 
the Soviet Union, the economy recovered under à series 
of three- or six-year plans. A massive literacy campaign 
was undertaken, involving 12 hours’ tuition à week 
for 20 weeks. The campaign was successful. Formal 
education became unified—the same throughout the 
country in terms of aims. curriculum. and teaching—an 
was free, compulsory, and accessible to all. Education 
consisted of seven years of primary school and faur 
years of secondary school. Accessibility took some time 


to achieve. In 1948, only 55 percent of rural childre? 
attended school. This rose to 83 percent in 1955 and wa 2 
secondary 


90 percent by 1960. Full-time and part-time 
In 1961. a cur- 


n 1966 primary 


; -oher education 
school was lengthened to eight grades. Higher educa 


witnessed a dramatic expansion. Before th 
World War, there were 32 institutes. O 
education. in 1946, 54, and in 1950, 83. The num" 
was reduced to 73 after 1951, and this number iem d ; 
In 1965, there were just over 250.000 students enro 

in higher education. 

In 1971, a committee of experts was set up to 
the state of education in Poland and to propose ded à 
The committee reported in 1973 and recommen "o. 
thorough reform of the system: there should be 2 
grade compulsory common school, on whicl 
nical and higher education should be built. 
not only was the public's reception of this propose it. 
but there were economic problems in implementne 
Thus, changes were not introduced. 


examine 
reforms: 


cation but not for employment; four-grade 
grammar schools (e.g., of economics, medicine: O sps of 


for admission to higher studies (including UV", the 
but they must have taken final examinat 
certificate of maturity. In addition there are ? s 
grade vocational schools. ative 
Education is by the state. Schools run by coop? few - 
and religious institutions are allowed, but à 
number. Similarly, though, Poland is inha” iti e 
homogeneous population and national mine? "gti 
few. However, those that exist (for examP “Gree 
Russians, Lithuanians. Slovaks, Ukrainians- 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


Russians, and Jews) run primary and secondary schools 
With their native languages as the medium of instruction. 
"hey lie within the state-school structure. Independent 
Schools for these minorities are declining in number. 
Table 1 presents the numbers of persons completing 
the various types of schools for selected years from 1946 


Until 1981. 


2. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of Education supervises the structure, 
Curriculum, and staff of infant schools, primary schools, 
essential vocational schools, and grammar schools 
lycea), as well as postgrammar-school technical studies 
(in two-year colleges for grammar-school leavers, called 
Policealne studia zawodowe). . 
, The Ministry of Science and Higher Education super- 
Vises the activities of schools of academic rank, co- 
°rdinating their activities, controling the uniformity of 
their activities, giving opinions on the award of prof- 
©ssorial titles (decided by the State Council of the Polish 
SOple' ic), and so on. 
je Ren pam and Higher Education has 
9 regional counterpart bodies. It cooperates directly 
the administration of individual universities and 
er colleges. The Ministry of Education, on the other 


hand, cooperates with school superintendents’ offices 
in every region. 

Education expenditure in 1980 in current prices 
amounted to 79.984 million zlotys from the national 
budget, and in 1984 to 333.005 million zlotys (i.e.. 11.4 
percent of total expenditure from the national budget). 
Expenditure on higher education in 1980 amounted to 
18.890 million zlotys and to 66,640 million zlotys in 1984 
(i.e., 2.3 percent of total expenditure from the national 
budget). 

The annual average cost per student in full-time 
higher education studies amounted in 1981 to 76.600 
zlotys. In 1966, the amount was 26,700 zlotys. and in 
1979, it was 56,800 zlotys. Costs were. however. dif- 
ferent for different types of study. In 1981. the distri- 
bution was: universities 70,100 zlotys: polytechnics 
83,500; engineering colleges 81.200: agriculture aca- 
demies 70.100; economic academies 48.500; peda- 
gogical colleges 55,200; medical academies 100.200: 
marine colleges 113,900; physical training. colleges 
88.400: art colleges 97,000; and theological academies 
45.700. 


3. Curriculum 


Curricula for infant schools, primary schools. secondary 
grammar schools, and technical schools, as well as for 
postgrammar-school studies are prepared by teams of 
specialists centred on the Institute of School Curricula. 
The programmes they produce are approved by the 
minister of education and are compulsory throughout 
the country. 

Curricula for higher education courses are prepared 
by curriculum teams consisting of outstanding special- 
ists—academics whose work is organized by the Ministry 
of Science and Higher Education. These curricula give 
general outlines, and universities and other colleges 
may introduce necessary modifications. Moreover, 
those universities and colleges which have the right to 
award assistant professorships may create their own 
curricula independently. Curricula in political sciences, 
economics, Marxist philosophy. and military and physi- 
cal training for students are centrally prepared. 

Textbooks for higher education are recommended 
by teams of specialists at the Ministry of Science and 
Higher Education. A variety of textbooks are used 
and are recommended to students by lecturers. Lec- 
ture materials, which are prepared at universities and 
colleges, must be approved by the rector of the given 
university or college. 

Manuals for primary à 
approved by the Ministry © 
for the whole country. 


nd secondary education are 
f Education and are uniform 


4. Teacher Training 

Teachers are educated at universities and pedagogical 
colleges. Teachers for technical schools are educated at 
polytechnics. economic and agricultural academies. or 
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Poland 


ee Ü e 


physical-training academies. Those teachers who have 
not taken a course in education as part of their studies 
may complete adequate courses (usually of two terms) 
in education departments at universities and other 
colleges. 

Poland experiences difficulty in obtaining teachers 
with higher education degrees. particularly for rural 
schools. because teachers’ wages are relatively low. An 
average salary in the state bureaucracy in 1981] was 
7.311 zlotvs, while an average teacher's salary for those 
with higher education degrees was 5.930 zlotys in pri- 
mary schools. 6.454 zlotys in grammar schools, and 
7.208 zlotvs in secondary technical schools. There are 
also substantial difficulties in providing teachers, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, with proper accommodation. 

These factors. among others, mean that the number 
of teachers with a higher education qualification is dim- 
inishing and the number of teachers with only a gram- 
mar-school certificate of education is increasing. 


3. Promotion and Examinations 


At primary schools. pupils are promoted from one class 
to the next if they obtain at least a satisfactory pass. 
There are no final examinations at the primary-school 
level and certificates are granted on the basis of school 
achievement. Admission to grammar schools and other 
Secondarv schools is by entrance examination, although 
for several years admission was on the basis of the 
Primary-school certificate. The educational authorities 

Ope that a reintroduction of entrance examinations 
Will increase the level of education. 

Primary-school leavers are admitted to the three- 
Prade vocational school without an entrance examli- 
nation. but occasionally the results of additional ability 
tests are taken into consideration (for example, driving 
tests). | 

Secondary grammar and technical schools may be 
completed without taking final examinations for the 
*econdary-school certificate of education. which is, how- 
Ever, a precondition in applying for admission to higher 
Studies, 

Entrance examinations tO tertiary schools are 
explicitly selective but also take into consideration the 
average secondary-school results, as well as vocational 
Work as unskilled workers which must have lasted at 


ast two years. 


In the course 


ents must pass a strictly d : 
Nations och VET in order to be promoted to a higher 
‘ve a certain number of credits 


f fined branches of science. If a student 

ails to ese requi : 

i do eden partite scholarship and place at the 

Student dormitory must be forfeited. Students are not 

allowed to take the first-year course twice except In 

*Xceptional circumstances. such as prolonged illness. 
Since 1965, candidates witha working-class or peasant 


of the tertiary-education studies, stu- 
efined number of exami- 


background have been given preferential treatment in 
admission to higher studies by a system of additional. 
preferential points. This procedure applies only to can- 
didates who have successfully passed entrance 


examinations. 


6. Major Problems 


In the Polish People's Republic, illiteracy has been 
eradicated, a primary school of eight grades has become 
general, and over 97 percent of primary-school leavers 
have the chance to continue their education at least in 
the vocational schools of three grades (i.e.. to have 11 
years of tuition in all). 

A programme for extending accessibility to secondarv 
education, to the four-grade grammar and secondary 
technical schools or five-grade engineering schools (1.e.. 
12 or 13 years of tuition in all), is being worked out. 

Since 1980, the number of students admitted to the 
first vear of higher education has been decreasing. This 
is due both to the fall in the numbers of age groups 
eligible for higher studies and to the severe economi 
crisis, which reached its height in 1981. 

The 1980s will continue to be very difficult for Polish 
education not only because of the economic recession 
but also as a result of the general economic reform, 
whereby enterprises have gained a large degree of inde- 
pendence and have become self-financing and self- 
governing. Since May 1982, these principles have also 
been applied to education, which has become self- 
governing and to a much greater extent self-financing. 

In the early 1980s the national economy became, 
temporarily, less eager to employ new university and 
college graduates. Consequently, universities and col- 
leges are seeking to reduce the number of students, 
close down some courses, bring curricula up to date, and 
adjust them more finely to the changing socioeconomic 
situation in Poland. These are the most serious problems 
facing higher education in Poland. 

In spite of these difficulties, which have brought about 
a drastic cut in the number of part-time students in 
1982, initial steps for organizing an open university have 
been taken. The preliminary name is the Polish Open 
University [Wolny Universytet Polski]. Its general aim 
is to provide professional and academic courses to 
improve the quality of life and intellectual develop- 
ment of all those wishing to avail themselves of the 


opportunity. 
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Portugal 
M. O. Valente 


Portugal’s territory includes the mainland and the 
Azores and Madeira archipelagos. The mainland 
stretches along a rectangle of land on the southwest 
coast of the Iberian peninsula and occupies about 15 
percent of its total area. Azores, with nine islands, and 
Madeira, with two islands and several islets, are both 
in the Atlantic Ocean, respectively at the latitudes of 
the southern mainland and North Africa. The whole 
territory is in the temperate zone of the northern 
hemisphere. 

In 1981, a national census was conducted whose pre- 
liminary results indicated a population of almost 10 
million. The population distribution is not regular. The 
density decreases from north to south and from the 
littoral to the interior, the average recorded in the 1981 
census being 107 inhabitants per square kilometre. In 
1974, the population showed a significant increase, due 
to an influx of about 700,000 people from former 
colonies. 

Portugal emerged as an independent kingdom in the 
twelfth century. There is evidence of both a dolmen and 
a castro culture surviving through to the Roman era. 
The Romans ruled the area for nearly four centuries, 
and their influence can be seen in the language (Portu- 
guese is derived from Latin), the legal system, and the 
establishment of latifundia in the south. The peninsula 
was later invaded by the Moslem empire. The Christian 
reconquest began in 718, but recognition of the Portu- 
guese kingdom came only in 1197. The Portuguese 
people are the result of more than a thousand years 
of miscegenation and of cultural integration (Saraiva 
1979). 

Portugal continued as a monarchy until 1910, when 
the first republic was proclaimed. The following years 
saw political instability aggravated by the entry of Por- 
tugal into the First World War and the division of 
political parties. Economic and social problems of the 
country opened the way for a succession of military 
dictatorships. culminating in 1933 in the installation 
of an authoritarian regime which continued until the 
democratic revolution of April 1974. 

With respect to education, the first republic marked 
an important period of advanced legislation in the area 
of infant and primary education, by great efforts to 
increase literacy through mobile schools and by teacher- 
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training implementation. Less attention was given to 
secondary education. The University of Coimbra was 
reorganized and the Universities of Lisbon and Porto 
were created by integrating higher normal schools. 

In the period 1933 to 1974 political parties were not 


" 5 . " a 
allowed, with the exception of the National Uno 
government political organization, and the press rer 

ave 


censored. Internally, the state was organized on 


centralized and bureaucratic pattern. The rural P" 
did not share in industrial development. and d 
littoral aní 


inequalities between cities and villages. the 
the interior, increased. In 1970, the primary 
sector accounted for about 31 percent, indus 
cent, and services 25 percent, but the 31 percent P ont 
sented by the primary sector produced only 19 pe t 
of the gross national product (GNP), while the 34 peren, 
represented by industry contributed more than an p 
cent (Saraiva 1979). In 1979, the sizes of the primary: 
secondary, and tertiary sectors were respectively 30.7. 
34.4, and 34.9 percent. In 1978, some 27 perce” in 
the population worked in agriculture, 37 percent 9 
industry, and 36 percent in services, as against S of 
and 19 respectively in 1900. During the third quartet ig 
this century, economic life was programmed aote the 
to development plans, which were compulsory for he 
public sector and constituted an orientation 
private sector. The economic structure has 
positively under the influence of these plans 
1979). The differences in development bet 
regions and the European demand for labour » 
emigration to enormous levels, almost caus! 
population in the poorest areas of the interior: IP nd 
the guerrilla movements began in the colonie?" all 
protest against war began to be the central theme dents 
the opposition movements in which university 7; etan? 
played an important part. In 1968, Marcelo Fried 
succeeded Salazar as the head of government and am? 
to introduce reforms, but the war situation o to 
more serious and government was no longer £ | and 
unite the people around the ideal of a multiracl# 
multicultural nation. stat? 

In the education battle, Salazar’s so-called ne rat? 
did not take care of the masses, so that the illiteraC hary 
remained as high as 30 percent in the 19605. pert = 
education received the most attention, 


economic 


(SaraiV? 


conditions deteriorated, since the number of teachers 
did not keep up with the school explosion of the 1960s. 
The school curriculum was decided centrally, as were 
the course syllabi, and one single textbook was pre- 
scribed for each subject at each grade level. In the 
lyceums and technical schools comprising secondary 
education, children. or their parents, decided which 
school they would attend at the age of 10-11 years, 
which resulted in a choice based on social class, instead 
of motivation and personal skills. During the first years 
of the regime, ideological indoctrination was a major 
objective. From the 1960s, there was a tendency to 
expect the system to contribute to economic growth and 
be a means of attaining equality of opportunity. It was 
in this context that reform was suggested in 1971 by the 
minister of education. Its bases were approved in 1973, 
but not completed due to the revolution of 25 April, 
1974. 

After the revolution, Portugal experienced a period 
The parliamentary regime was 
vered its freedom, and inde- 
pendence was granted to the former colonies. Ideology 
again became an important feature of school life. Lit- 
eracy campaigns spread everywhere, a comprehensive 
System was introduced for grades 7, 8, and 9, and there 
Was an attempt to abolish the division between manual 
and intellectual work as a means of building a socialist 
and democratic society as laid down in the 1976 
Constitution. . 

After 1976, the creative explosion became controlled 
and limited and in a sense there was a regression in the 
educational adventure. At the university level numerus 
clausus was introduced. and subjects likely to possess 
àn ideological content were suppressed. The emphasis 
Was placed on providing personnel and the preparation 
of technicians, rather than on preparing children and 
youth toward the building of a new society. 


of intense civic activity. 
restored, the press reco 


ze of the Educational Effort 


1. Structure and Siz i 

The Portuguese educational system (see Fig. 1) com- 
Prises preschool, school, and extramural education. 

Preschool education is intended for children between 

3 and 6-7 years old. It is organized in nursery schools, 

ate. The Ministries of Health and 


most of which are priv l 
Social Welfare Dima the development of this level 
of education. In 1977. a legal provision was made for a 


relimi of primary education in order to help 
ficare sd in primary school. In 1978 the Ministry 
Of Education opened 141 new preschool education 
Classes. In 1981, there Were 1,362 official classes on the 
mainland. In 1980, the number of children enrolled had 
Brown to 26,190 in private schools and to 10,150 in 
pfficial classes, covering about 19 percent of the popu- 
atio he ages of 3 to 6. ue 

a edente: lasts six years and is divided into 
two stages: a four-year primary school and a two-year 
Preparatory cycle. The first of these is conducted in 
Primary schools and the second in specific schools for 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


this level, in both cases on an official and private basis. 
Basic education is the only compulsory education. The 
extension of compulsory schooling is still an objective 
recognized in the education bills which have been pre- 
sented in parliament by all the major parties and await 
an opportunity for discussion and approval. In these 
bills it is proposed that compulsory schooling continue 
until the end of grade 9. Due to difficulties in extending 
the preparatory cycle to all remote rural areas, an 
indirect system of schooling has been undertaken 
through television. Children receive the transmissions 
in centres where there is a monitor (teacher) with a 
lower level of training than a regular teacher. The 
Institute of Educational Technology is responsible for 
producing lessons and evaluating students. In 1981, 
there were 1,126 official and 22 private centres. Pupils 
unable to complete their basic education by the age of 
14 years may attend supplementary courses during the 
day if under 18 years of age or at night after that age. 
In spite of efforts to expand compulsory education, only 
about 70 percent of the population in this age group 
receives it. 

Secondary education includes a unified course of 
three years and a complementary course of two years. 
There is also another year of studies before entrance to 
higher education. The unified course covers grades 7, 
8. and 9. Its curricular plan integrates vocational edu- 
cation at grade 9, in areas such as food production, 
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agriculture and stock breeding, construction, textiles, 
art and design, music, and sports. Attendance at any of 
these options does not bind students as to future choices. 
The complementary course covers grades 11 and 12 and 
is organized in study areas integrating general studies, 
and vocational studies. Grade 12 has two streams, one 
giving access to higher education and the other leading 
direct to the labour market. Originally, this 12th year 
was devoted to community projects; later a pro- 
paedeutic university year was introduced, first through 
television and then in special schools; it is now con- 
ducted in secondary schools, but with special rules, 
including a much more restricted number of subjects 
than in grades 11 aud 12. 

Artistic education is a part of the basic and unified 
grades and an option in the complementary course. 
More specific training is given in the conservatories of 
dance, music, theatre, and cinema. Private academies 
and schools provide substantial supplementary support. 
Physical education has not reached the position due to 
it in the educational system, either in curricular or 
extracurricular activities. One of the main reasons is the 
lack of appropriate play areas and teachers. There are 
only two higher schools for the training of physical 
education teachers; the first one was created in 1940, 
but in its first 40 years of existence it trained only 1,400 
teachers. 

Adult education and literacy classes are conceived in 
a national plan whose objectives are the systematic 
elimination of illiteracy and the progressive access of all 
adults to all levels of basic education. 

Children and young people with special needs are 
integrated in regular schools assisted by special edu- 
cational services. Those unable to be integrated are sent 
to special centres, which are very few in number. Private 
enterprise has been helping to overcome the enormous 
deficiencies. In 1979, there were more than 40 centres. 
The Special Education Division of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation provides a great part of the staff salaries in these 
private centres. 
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Secondary-school enrolment 1940-80 


Higher Education includes university education and 
polytechnic education, the first in universities and inst 
tutes and the second in higher schools of education gu 
higher polytechnic schools. Universities and X Kem 
award the degrees of Bachelor, Licenciado. un 
Doctor, and a higher degree called Agregado. i id 
schools award the Diploma of Specialized Hig 
Studies. 

Growth in enrolment has been recorded at all eo 
levels. Enrolment in primary schools from 1940 et ini 
is shown in Fig. 2. It should be noted that 1n by pee 
period of compulsory education increased from at in 
years. For this reason Fig. 2 also shows ena 
the preparatory cycle since then. In 1981, the sar ie 
of children in primary schools was 886,681. 7 
number in preparatory cycle schools was 317. egt 

Figure 3 shows enrolment in secondary schoo!s hae 
1940 to 1980. In 1981, enrolment in secondary 5C 
was 392,263. The number of pupils ee 
39,067. The school enrolment rate in t. 
group is one of the lowest in Europe—about 35 perce” 

In 1981, in official higher education institutions, i aes 
were 72,821 students, while in 1971 the num e 
39,662. 


2. Administration 


The Portuguese educational system is still highly S 
tralized despite the prescription of a decentralize Pen 
lic administration in the 1976 Constitution; this has ^r, 
achieved only in the Azores and Madeira. The MEE ly 
of Education is the body politically and administra wl 
responsible for formal education, including jn 3r. 
schools. Other Ministries, such as Health, Là ge 
Social Welfare, Culture, and Public Works, have ost 
vices contributing to the educational system, butin m 
cases, without a clear definition of functions. direc- 
The Ministry of Education has several general ud 
torates: the Institute of Educational Technology. t for 
tute of Social School Action, and the Departmen 
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the Support of Juvenile Organizations. In 1979, the 
general inspectorate was empowered to exercise peda- 
gogic, administrative, financial, and disciplinary control 
in all primary and secondary schools. A number of 
difficulties, in the administrative process, affect the 
smooth operation of the system. Every year delays 
are observed in the opening of the academic year and 
teacher allocation, and there is a severe lack of school 
buildings. 

In higher education, there are projects for university 
autonomy, but they have not yet been approved. 


3. Finance 
Until the 1974 revolution, the budget for education 
never exceeded 1.6 percent of GNP. By 1979, it had risen 
to 3.7 percent. Asa percentage of the total state budget, 
the educational budget reached 11.5 in 1979, but 90 
percent of it was employed on current expenditure, 
including 75 percent on personnel. 

Private resources for education come mainly from 
the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, which provides 
t, finances special programs, and 


grants and equipmen : 
lucational research, a computer 


runs a centre for ec ‘ion 
centre, and an institute of science. 


4. Supply of Personnel 

The teachers for preprimary and primary schools are 
trained in special schools with a three-year programme 
including teaching practice. 

Secondary-school teachers and preparatory-cycle 
teachers are trained at universities in accordance with 
the subject matter(s) they will teach and educational 
methods. In all cases. academic studies are followed by 
one year of teaching practice supervised by university 
and school teachers. At the end of a licenciatura of 5 
years, students leave with à professional diploma. The 
last year is paid by the school on a full-service basis, 
although there has been à reduction in class teaching 
ho . 

In 1979, so as to solve the problem of having many 
teachers in the system without professional certification, 
a new model of inservice teacher training was 
implemented, lasting two years and conducted within 
the school where a teacher is under contract. Under 
this system, the school pedagogic council has a special 
responsibility for the development and supervision of 
individual plans for realizing personal and professional 
Objectives, one of the interesting tasks of inservice 
teachers. There are other structures at regional and 
national level representing an ambitious experiment 
that has not yet been evaluated. . . 

There is also a plan for training all basic-education 
School teachers in higher schools of education. Portugal 
at present is involved in training the faculty for these 
Schools which will offer a large-scale programme of 
master's courses in education. 


The training of special education teachers is given by 
way of postgraduate courses in a special institution. 

There have been radio and television programmes for 
teachers to keep themselves up-to-date and seminars 
and workshops are run by scientific societies, trade 
unions, and other bodies. 

Administrative personnel have been drawn from the 
ranks of teachers who received their training on the job. 
The same applies to supervisors. It is possible that the 
new higher schools of education and the very new 
faculties of psychology and of sciences of education will 
in future develop special training courses for this type 
of personnel. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


Curricular plans are established at the ministry, and 
course syllabi are defined by teacher groups which 
always exist for only short periods and have insufficient 
means for launching new programmes and evaluating 
them. Many curriculum experiments, never evaluated, 
are replaced by others with the same limitations and 
which end in the same way. 

Teaching methods are manifold, some in the van- 
guard and others completely obsolete, all depending on 
personal knowledge and motivation but without effec- 
tive supervision. For many teachers, lack of equipment 
is the regular excuse for not trying to teach better. 


6. Educational Research 


Research in education has not received much attention 
or support. Portugal has no tradition of educational 
studies. Most teachers who have undertaken post- 
graduate studies in education obtained their degrees in 
foreign countries, even though there has been some 
research in Portuguese universities, in the faculties of 
educational studies and planning unit and in the Gul- 
benkain Centre of Educational Research. The National 
Institute for Scientific Research has a section for the 
humanities, including education, but little recognition 
is given to educational studies. There are, however, 
plans for organizing an institute for research and inno- 
vation in education. 


7. Major Problems 

In spite of many efforts, illiteracy is still a national 
problem, the present level being about 23 percent. A 
great effort will be required to implement preprimary 
education throughout the country. In primary edu- 
cation, a change of methods is urgently required, 
since the current dropout levels are unacceptable. The 
extension of compulsory education to 9 years is a 
tremendous challenge for the near future. The sec- 
ondary-education curriculum has to be revised and be 
made more relevant in preparing young people for their 
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working lives. More work is necessary in the schools, 
and fewer words. Access to university has to be rede- 
fined. The 8 percent enrolment must be raised. The 
universities must identify their aims within the context 
of present and future Portuguese society and solve the 
problem of their autonomy. Research must be reinvig- 
orated and receive a much higher budget. Educational 
research desperately needs a structure. The number of 
school buildings must be increased at a much quicker 
rate, and equipment is necessary for new types of indi- 
vidualized and group work in schools. 

Finally, theory and practice must be related. The 
country has educational ideologists, but for progress to 
be achieved it is necessary to decentralize the system 
and involve people and resources of all kinds in viable 
projects, which must be pursued with suitable means. 
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Qatar 
A. A. A. Torki 


Qatar is a peninsula situated halfway along the western 
coast of the Arabian Gulf. Its area is about 11,427 
square kilometers (7.140 square miles). The landscape 
is generally flat and low lying except for some modest 
hills and higher ground to the northwest. In the north 
there are areas of vegetation, in contrast to the south, 
which is arid with stretches of salt flats. This situation 
has made Qatar of strategic importance, for it is an 
excellent center of transport, by air and sea, between 
the northern and southern countries of the Gulf. 

The census carried out in 1972 gave the figure of 
180,000 for the population of Qatar. Some 80 percent 
of these live in Doha, the capital, and the rest are 
scattered in oil areas, in small villages, and in the desert. 

The majority of these inhabitants have come to Qatar 
after three main immigration movements. In the 1770s 
families from tribes living in Kuwait and the eastern 
coast of the Arabian Peninsula came by land to reside 
in Qatar. About the end of the nineteenth century, 
during the expansion movement of the Wahabis, groups 
of families originally living along the eastern coast of 
the Arabian Peninsula emigrated by land to Qatar. The 
third immigration movement, over the first half of the 
twentieth century. was when inhabitants of neighboring 
coasts of the Arab Gulf came by sea mostly from the 
western coasts of Persia. o 

All Qataris are Moslems. The majority are followers 
of the Sunna sect and the minority (of Persian origin) 
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are Shiites. Qatari society is conservative. Its customs 
and traditions have their origins in Islamic values an 
in the traditions of the nomadic tribes. 

The State of Qatar became fully independent On 
September 3, 1971. It has since then been a full member 
of the Arab League and the United Nations Orga" 
ization. 


1. Aims of Education 


According to the constitution, education is to aim ds 
building a nation whose members are physically eon 
mentally sound, believers in God, well-behaved. prou 
of Islamic traditions, aware of their duties and rights. 
equipped with knowledge, and well-balanced in pe 
sonality. Thus, Qatar realizes that education is no longe 
a luxury for the elite but a right for all, necessitated bY 
the facts of modern life and the demand for economi 
and social development. The provision of education ! 
also an obligation towards Islam and humanity aS ? 
whole. F 

Consequently, education has the following specific 
aims: 


-— -— a 
(a) to meet the aspirations of Qatari society to lead 


modern and free life; 


ae ir 
(b) to produce individuals who are well aware of im 
role in human society and directed in their !? 
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vidual and social behavior by Islamic and national 
ideals and traditions; 


(c) to achieve social adherence through unification of 
thought, aims, and goals; 


(d) to preserve the Arab Islamic nature of Qatari 
society with its traditions and culture; 


(e) to stress the fact that human beings are the main 
elements in the economic and social progress of the 
country and that the economic independence of 
Qatar is achieved only through the development of 
the Qatari individual: 

(f) to encourage the acquisition of scientific and tech- 
nological knowledge in conformity with the Arab 
Islamic nature of Qatari society; 

(g) to create cooperative links between Qatar and 
friendly countries and international organizations 
in the educational and cultural fields; and 


(h) to cooperate in all efforts destined to preserve and 
improve human culture at an international level. 


2. Structure and Size of the Education Effort 


Before 1956, there was no official education in Qatar. In 
that year, the first government school was established, 
V a rapid increase in the number of schools 
and pupils. Initially, Qatar depended on other Arab 
countries for curriculum development, teachers, and 
books. Gradually, the system developed and Qatar 
Produced its own books within the framework of Arab 
Cultural agreements. In the 1970s, there was rapid devel- 
Opment, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

The most important feature was the establishment of 
the University of Qatar. It began in 1975 with two 
faculties of education, one for males and the other for 
females. It now comprises five different faculties. — — 

The present educational system has six pm of pri- 
Mary school, three years of preparatory (lower-sec- 


T T ear: f secondary (upper- 
Onda y) school, and three years o c X 

secondary) schoo he primary stage 1S for all pupils, 
1 " i s two types of school: 


Whil eparatory stage ha ; 
Sheree one The secondary stage compris 
four types, namely general, religious, technical, and 
commercial. There are also two specialized institutes: 
One for nursing, affiliated to the Ministry Ie 
Health, and one for music, affiliated to the Ministry o 
nformation. . 
Tis T a special institute for language cid 
€stablished mainly for government officials. In this zr 
tute, English and French are taught to Arabs while 
rabic is taught to non-Arabic speakers. The institute 
Tuns a four-year course. The Institute of Administration 
is also run by the Ministry of Education, and accepts 
atari government administrative staff who have com- 
Pleted their secondary education. It runs a two-year 
Course. Two institutes for the handicapped were estab- 


followed by 


lished in 1982 (one for males and the other for females) 
and these are also affiliated to the Ministry of Education. 

There is no compulsory education in Qatar, yet the 
state spares no effort in providing the facilities needed 
to make education available to all. 

Education is free for all residents regardless of race, 
origin, etc. Ages of enrollment are 6 to 16 years in 
primary, 11 to 19 years in preparatory, and 14 and above 
in secondary education. 

In the school year 1985-86, there were 52,788 
students, an increase of 7.2 percent over the previous 
year. Of these, 25.775 were girls, representing 48.8 
percent of the total. The totals were distributed as 
follows: primary 22,170, of whom 69.2 percent were 
girls; preparatory 12,316, of whom 49.4 percent were 
girls; secondary 7,599, of whom 51.4 percent were girls; 
and specialized schools 703 (all males). 

There are some nongovernmental private schools for 
Arabs or foreigners. These schools are supervised by 
the ministry. In 1984 they numbered 63 and had 11,801 
students. 

There is a system of adult education, including literacy 
programs. The number attending evening literacy 
classes or classes to improve standards of education 
reached 6,759 in 1985-86. Of those, 3,956 were men and 
2,803 were women. They learn in 65 centers, covering all 
towns and large villages. 


3. Teaching and Administrative Personnel 


The total number of personnel in education was 5,005 
in 1985-86 with an increase of 322, or 6.8 percent. 
compared to 1984-85. Of these, 3,825 were teachers 
and the rest were clerks and administrative staff. Oatari 
personnel numbered 2,047, constituting 40.8 percent of 
the total. Some 1,606 of these were females. . 

From 1956 to 1965, Qatar depended on expatriate 
teachers, particularly from Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, and the Sudan. In 1965-66, the first batch 
of teachers graduated from the Qatar teacher-training 
institute. These graduates were all male. In 1970-71, 
the first female graduates emerged. However, all these 
teachers were for primary schools, and preparatory 
and secondary teachers were still expatriates employed 
either through direct recruitment or within the frame- 
work of bilateral agreements. : 

In the early 1980s, the shortage in the number of 
teachers needed for preparatory and secondary schools, 
after employing graduates of the University of Qatar 
(Faculty of Education), is met through recruitment or 
secondment from other Arab countries. Primary-school 
teachers produced by the teacher-training institutes 
proved to be below the desired standard and, therefore, 
the ministry gradually phased out these institutes. Since 
1975, these teachers have been trained at the faculty of 
education. The procedure is to recruit a number of girls 
on their completion of secondary education and enroll 
them in the faculty of education for general or special- 
ized educational upgrading diplomas. At the completion 
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of this course, they immediately become teachers. The 
first batch took up their posts in 1978. Evening courses 
are then conducted for such graduates to qualify them 
for a Bachelor of Arts in primary-school teaching. By 
the academic year 1979-80, this approach has been 
adopted as a basis for the selection and recruitment of 
primary-school female teachers. No female teachers are 
recruited unless they hold the diploma of educational 
upgrading. Qatari University graduates are involved 
only in educational administration and school manage- 
ment. 

The Ministry of Education and the University of 
Qatar decided to take the following steps to overcome 
the national shortage of schoolteachers: first, in inser- 
vice teacher training, a general educational upgrading 
diploma for teachers in the first four grades of the 
primary stage was introduced. This was an evening 
course of two years’ (72 credit hours) duration. Holders 
of this diploma may continue their studies to obtain a 
B.A. in primary education (144 credit hours) provided 
that they continue for two successive years as primary- 
school teachers. 

Second, a specialized educational upgrading diploma 
was introduced for teachers of grades 5 and 6 of primary 
school; this is an evening course of two years (72 credit 
hours). The course concentrates on two major areas: 
religious studies and Arabic, or mathematics and 
science. Holders of this diploma may continue their 
studies to obtain a B.A. in primary education provided 
that they stay for two successive years as primary-school 
teachers. 

Third, a general diploma in education was introduced 
for preparatory- and secondary-school teachers who are 
university graduates but not qualified as teachers. This 
is granted after a one-year course (or 36 credit hours). 

Finally, a special diploma in education was introduced 
for holders of the general diploma after a one-year 
course (or 36 credit hours). Holders of this degree may 
apply for an M.A. in their major subject(s). 


Table 1 


Education budgets 1973-85 (in Qatari riyals) 


4. Finance 


recurrent expenditure 224,311,700 riyals (22.1 percent): 
extensions and repairs 17.500,000 riya 
and construction. 228.2 ) 
Table 1 shows the increase in the budget from 197- 
1985. 


5. Curriculum Development 


A comprehensive development in curriculum and text- 
books has been accomplished in the following areas 
either partially or completely: 


(a) Evaluation of the modern mathematics curriculum 
and a feasibility study of its introduction into PI" 
mary schools. 

(b) Completion of an English-language-teaching pro- 
ject at the primary and secondary stages. The new 
textbooks for the secondary stage are under pro 


venei eS 
duction with the assistance of Oxford University 
Press. 
A > & he 
(c) Establishment of the aims and methods for t 


3 : : sages O 
integrated social subjects for all three stages 


education. 
(d) Revision of some textbooks used in the teaching OF 
Arabic religious subjects, modern mathematics. ee 
integrated sciences, and the compilation O ane 
textbooks for reading for adult females. a 
and religious subjects for the three cycles of liter 
education. 
s 
In primary schools, grades 1 and 2 receive 30 hou 
of instruction per week, grade 3, 31 hours, grade wing 
hours, and grades 5 and 6, 36 hours. The follo 


Salaries and recurrent 


Year expenditure Construction Total Cost/Pupil 
1973 80,078,024 14,690,000 94,768,024 2,720 
1974 87.738.546 21,190,000 108,928,546 3,917 
1975 145.488.212 50,000,000 195,488,212 6,529 
1976 211,806,230 60,000,000 271,806,230 8,392 
1977 283.543.400 106,400,000 389,943,400 12,040 
1978 338,849,400 150,221,100 489,070,500 14,430 
1979 384,505,000 162,283,400 546,788,400 15,333 
1980 525,696,516 274,371,000 800,067,516 21,249 
1981 642,307.000 166,250,000 808,557,000 20,242 
1982 1,209,231 ,877 431,765,000 1,640,996 ,877 38,512 
1983 863,890.974 220,708,000 1,084,598,974 23,881 
1984 812.798 373 192.199.000 1,004 997,373 21,254 
1985 566.633.900 245,725,000 1,012,358,900 20,511 


Qatar 


subjects are taught: religious studies, Arabic language, 
English language (grades 5 and 6 only), mathematics, 
integrated science, social studies (grades 3-6), fine arts, 
and physical education. 

In preparatory schools. students receive 36 hours’ 
instruction per week in the following subjects: Arabic 
language, religious studies. English language, modern 
mathematics. integrated science, social studies, fine 
arts, and physical education. 

At the secondary stage, 36 hours are taught per week 
with 6 extra hours for a student's specialization subject 
in the specialized schools. 

In the first grade of the general-secondary stage, the 
subjects taught are: religious studies, Arabic, English, 
modern mathematics, science (physics, chemistry, 
biology), fine arts, and physical education. Special- 
ization starts in grade 11, as the second secondary stage 
is divided into two sections: science and arts. 


6. Administration and Supervision 


Decisions about educational policy, its strategic frame- 
work, and long-term plans are adopted by the cabinet 
after consultation with an advisory council. The 
execution of educational policy is the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Education after consulting all relevant 
departments. There is a group of advisory committees 
Which participate in preparing and executing the 
decisions. These are: curriculum. committees (for 
Science, mathematics, English, and social studies) and 
Committees for educational evaluation, educational 
research and studies, personnel, tenders, and scholar- 
Ships. a 

Before a final decision is taken, the opinions of edu- 
cational administrative experts, students, teachers, 
inspectors, and school administrative staff are explored 
through questionnaires, opinionnaires, OF general 
discussions. In this way there is a counterbalance 
between centralization and decentralization. 

In 1974, the Ministry of Education decided to conduct 
Comprehensive research on productive efficiency in the 
school using the procedure of following up a particular 
cohort of pupils. The ministry first conducted a number 
Of courses and seminars for school principals and their 
deputies, based on lectures and dialogues, concerning 


Concepts, modes, and factors related to promoting edu- 
cational efficiency. After this, a comprehensive research 
schools,” was 


Study, “Educational efficiency in Qatari i 
launched, It is expected that the results of this study 


will help improve efficiency in the schools. 


7. Examinations 

In order that the traditional ; 
a true means of measuring a pupil's development in all 
areas, the ministry, with the help of technical specialists, 
teachers, and school administrators, has prepared a 
new system of examination based on the continuous 
evaluation of pupils’ work throughout the school year. 


examination may become 


Due to the special nature of evaluation in the early 
primary stage and the psychological characteristics of 
children in their first three years of schooling, the min- 
istry has issued a manual for evaluation of various 
subjects taught in these three grades. The manual was 
under experimentation in 12 schools (6 for boys and 6 
for girls) in 1980 and was adopted for all schools in 


1982. 


8. Educational Research 


The Ministry of Education, through its department of 
technical research, has established a special committee 
for studies and surveys. Research projects include case 
studies and surveys covering all inputs and outputs 
of the educational process, that is, students, teachers, 
textbooks, curricula, school buildings, extracurricular 
activities, and teaching aids. 

Another general committee comprising education- 
alists and specialists in the ministry and the University 
of Qatar was formed to make practical suggestions 
emanating from research projects. In 1980, an edu- 
cational research center was established at the Uni- 
versity of Qatar. 


9. Major Problems 


The following can be said to be the major problems that 
the Ministry of Education will try to overcome in the 
1980s and 1990s: 

(a) The fact that school-building construction comes 
under the Ministry of Public Works, not the Min- 
istry of Education, makes for difficulties in pro- 
viding the necessary class capacity if the buildings 
are not ready for use at the fixed dates. 


(b) The absence of a comprehensive development plan 
at the state level limits the effectiveness of edu- 
cational planning. 


(c) Centralization of the state financial system does not 
allow the ministry to act freely within its budget 
since it has to have permission from the Ministry of 
Finance for every financial dealing. 

(d) More confidence is needed in the results of edu- 
cational research studies and their practical appli- 


cation. New educational experiments that have 
proved successful in developed countries must be 


tried in Qatar. 

(e) Government kindergartens should be introduced 
because of their importance as a transitional stage 
between home and school. 

(f) Educational techniques, including the use of tele- 
vision, must be developed. Preliminary steps for 
the use of television have already been started in 
cooperation with the Ministry of Information. 


(g) New forms of education must be introduced to meet 
the needs of Qatari development. 


Sn 


Qatar 
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(h) An efficient system of collecting and disseminating 
educational data must be instituted to enable auth- 
orities to make decisions on the basis of studies and 
their findings. 

(i) Continual modernization of the content of edu- 
cation, its methods, aids, and system of evaluation 


(j) Teacher pre- and in-service training must be 
improved. 


(k) More stress must be placed on technical education 
to keep pace with modern developments and to 
meet the real needs of society. 


(i.e., systematic, continuous curriculum develop- (1) Educational administration should be further 
ment). is needed. decentralized. 

Romania 

G. Vaideanu 


Romania, in the southeast of Europe, is bordered by 
the Black Sea, the Soviet Union, Hungary. Yugoslavia. 
and Bulgaria. The contour map. dominated by the 
Carpathians, is equably distributed: 33 percent plain, 
36 percent hills and plateaux, and 31 percent mountains. 
The variety of its landscape is notable: for example, the 
Danube delta, with its unique flora and its interesting 
fish and birds, the hills and plateaux of Transylvania 
and Moldavia, and the heights of the Carpathians, in 
places higher than 2,500 metres. Many passes and val- 
leys cut through these mountains, which have never 
constituted an obstacle to communication between the 
three provinces of Moldavia, Transylvania, and Wal- 
lachia, though history has long kept them apart; the 
Carpathians have been a shelter and a central focus for 
the Romanian people. 

Romania has a surface area of 237,500 square kilo- 
metres and a population of 22,300,000 in 1980. In 1930, 
the population was only 14,280,729. At the beginning 
of the 1980s, 52 percent lived in towns as opposed to 23 
percent in 1948. The population is 88 percent Roman- 
ians, 8 percent Hungarians, 1.6 percent Germans, 1 
percent Gypsies. and some Serbs, Turks, Ukrainians, 
and others. The structure and vocabulary of the 
Romanian language originate from Latin, and it belongs 


to the Indo-European family. 


The land of the Romanian people has been inhabited 
since earliest times. The Dacians and Geti lived there 
well before the Christian era, organizing their territories 
and entering into relations with the Greek cities on the 
Black Sea coast and with other neighbouring peoples. 
The first written mention of the Dacians and Geti occurs 
in the work of Herodotus (sixth century BC), who calls 
them “the bravest and the most righteous among the 
Thracians". adding that the Thracian population was 
“the second most numerous after the Indians". 

The principal stages of the Romanian people's long 
history are: (a) the rise of Dacia under King Burebista, 
a contemporary of Julius Caesar, and then under King 
Decebalus (AD 87-106): (b) the two expeditions organ- 
ized by the Emperor Trajan against the army of Dece- 
balus in AD 101-2 and AD 105-6, which finally enabled 
him to subdue Dacia: this victory is commemorated by 


Trajan's Column in Rome: (c) the massive. organized 


colonization of Dacia. the assimilation by the Dacian 
population of Roman civilization and the Latin language 
(AD 106-271), and the appearance of a Dacian-Roman 
population. These people remained behin 
Roman administration and army withdrew in A 
preserving their relations with the Roman Empire 
opposing wandering tribes; (d) the constitution of sma 
Romanian states in Transylvania in the tenth century 
and of more extensive states in Moldavia and Wallachia 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: (e) the union. 


à a ajining € 

of Moldavia and Wallachia in 1859: (f) the obtaining * 

Romanian independence from the Ottoman Emp 
e wis 


1877; national unity achieved according to th 
and ideals of the Romanian people: (g) the union. 
the First World War, of all the provinces— P^ 
in March. 1918, Bukovina in November. 
Transylvania in December, 1918; (h) in August, ^ ed 
after the national uprising, the Romanian army © art, 
against the German army and played an active Re 
in conjunction with the Soviet army. in freeing ^ 
Transylvania, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia: id 
December 30, 1947, the monarchy was abolished f ijo 
republic proclaimed; (j) the most recent consti. 
was proclaimed on August 21, 1965. Romani? p. 
developing socialist country; the president of the s al 
lic is elected for four years by the Gran B 
Assembly. i 
In 1979, the gross national product was uss3, 
million, an average of Us$1,580 per inhabitant. In oq 
industry occupied 12 percent of the active popula ue: 
and contributed 30.8 percent of the national reven 
in 1979 these figures had changed to 35 percen Patil 
percent respectively. Between 1948 and 1979. 
production increased 53 times. Chemical an petr xtile 
industries, the building of machines, and t iu The 
and foodstuff industries are the most important o in 
educational system has made appreciable progr“ ey 
training the qualified personnel require bys 45 per 
growing industry. In 1938, agriculture occupied at of 
cent of the population and contributed 38 perce i 30 
the national revenue; in 1979, it occupie ent of 
percent of the population and contributed 15 pere 
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the national revenue. It still remains a sizable part of 
the economy and its modernization is a priority aim. 
Stock breeding is particularly important. Transport has 
developed in connection with the expansion of industry, 
agriculture, and commerce. External trade is con- 
Haly developing; between 1950 and 1979, it increased 
25 times. Romania trades with 140 countries. In 1979, 
the number of tourists reached 6 million. 


1. Aims of the Educational System 


Romanian education has developed over the centuries 
in close connection with cultural and spiritual move- 
ments in Europe. The first university was founded at 
Jassy in 1860 and the second in Bucharest in 1864. In 
socialist Romania, education is seen as a factor of cul- 
ture and civilization. The 1978 law stated that the fun- 
damental aims of education were 


uired for all aspects of social, 
economic, and cultural activity; to ensure à high level of 
Scientific, technical. and cultural training. and/or a very 
broad-based education for pupils and students; to inculcate 
in pupils and students the politics and ideology of the 
Romanian Communist Party. scientific socialism. and 
Materialist dialectic and historical concepts; to foster the 
values of love for work, for public property, and social 
Obligation; to educate the young in the love of their country, 
and in the spirit of unity and fraternal friendship among 
young people and all workers in the country: to promote 
ethical behaviour, the spirit of equity and justice, love of 
truth, honesty. modesty. and straight dealing, the spirit of 
responsibility and respect for the laws of the land; to promote 
respect for other peoples. and solidarity with the youth of 
the whole world; to develop both physical condition and 


intellectual qualities. 


to train the personnel req 


ple of the educational process is 
One of unity between teaching, research, and produc- 
tion, Particular attention i$ paid to the traditions and 
Characteristics that reflect the origins of the Romanian 
People as f cultural 
community. 


The overriding princi 


members of 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


Atthe end of the Second World War, out of a population 
of 15 wullion, four million Romanians were illiterate. 
In 1980. the number of children, adolescents, and young 
People receiving education was approximately 
5,585.000. As Fig. 1 indicates. preuniversity education 
includes, after preschool (from 2- or 3- to 6-year-olds), 
three stages of four years: primary education from 6 to 
> gymnasium (upper primary) from 10 to 14. and 

14 to 18. Compulsory edu- 


Yeeum (secondary) from 
Cation lasts 10 years. The first (lower-secondary) part 


a the lyceum course is attended by all pupils. Evening 
Ourses are involved in the second (upper) part of the 
Yeeum course, which lasts for two years. In higher 


Post university educ 


Year of 
schoo! 
Average] ie 
age 


Higher 
education 


10 years compulsory 
schooling 


Primary 


Preschool 


Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


education, studies can last anything from three years 
(engineering) to six years (architecture OT medicine). 
Admission is by competitive examination, and pre- 
supposes that the candidate has passed the bacca- 
laureate. In the academic year 1938-39, there were 
90,787 students in primary education and 49,287 in the 
secondary cycles. The figures for 1980 are given in Table 
1 which is based on the 1981 Ministry of Education 
statistics. 

The rise of nonformal education characterizes 
Romanian postwar education. It is to be noted that, 
thanks to the collective running of educational insti- 
tutions, and most especially to the close collaboration 
between the teaching staff and youth organizations (the 
Pioneers and the Communist Youth Union), the formal 
activities dictated by the school timetable and nonformal 
activities are dovetailed to and complement each other. 
The nonformal activities are weekly, fortnightly, or 
monthly meetings, excursions, artistic and sporting com- 
petitions, the pupils’ “Academic Olympics”, in which 
students compete on their knowledge of certain sciences 
in international competitions, and so on (Vaideanu 
1982). The different levels and forms of instruction are 


open to all citizens, without distinction of nationality, 
race, sex or religion. without in fact any kind of 


discrimination. 


3. Administration 


The Educational and Teaching Congress meets every 
five years; between congresses, coordination is ensured 


Romania 


Table 1 
Numbers of pupils and teachers by level 1980 
Number of Number of 
Level pupils teachers 
Preprimary 935,711 38.512 
57,437 (lower primary) 
99,380 (upper primary, 
Primary (lower and upper) 3.308.462 teachers and teacher 
assistants) 
Secondary (lycée) 979.741 46.500 (teachers and 
teacher assistants) 
Professional and technical 168.138 2.211 
Higher education 192.769 14,592 (professors) 


by the Higher Council of Education and Teaching. This 
body surveys and controls the activity of the Ministry 
of Education and Teaching (MEE), of the other minis- 
tries, and of the local councils, in matters of educational 
policy. At all levels, the basic principle is that of col- 
lective direction, The Ministry of Education is respon- 
sible for the curriculum and teaching methods; school 
mapping for the whole country and enrolment rates for 
schools at all levels; approval of scientific and edu- 
cational research programmes; organization of pre- and 
in-service teacher training; and the granting of schol- 
arships. Each university has a senate which oversees the 
activities of the executive: that is, of the rectors, the 
vice rectors, the secretary of the Romanian Communist 
Party organization, the president of the Association of 
Communist Students, the representative of the syndi- 
cate. The same principle is applied throughout the 
school system. In each administrative district there are 
school inspectors who are subject to the ministry and 
form part of the people's council for that district. 


4. Finance 
et for education is 14 times that for 1950. 
Hs = Komm to school building is 33 times higher 
than in 1950. In millions of lei, the state budget was 
17.393 in 1979. 18,020 in 1980, and 19,491 in 1981. At 
the beginning of the 1980s, special eee oe 
s given to laboratories and workshops. Textbooks 
b Fi for all pupils. Over 500,000 pupils and students 


receive scholarships each year. 


5. Teachers and Teacher Training 

- there were 265.555 teachers. Teacher training 
ta Wm. "c in institutes specifically for teacher training 
bag ape institutes having some courses in 


in general É m 
nein Preschool and lower primary school teache 


s " E ni es nor- 
are trained in teacher-training colleges pe hen 
males). Upper-primary and secondary-school t Pes: 
are trained in a four-year course at the universi m 


: achni agri- 
Technical teachers are trained at pipes c Pe 
cultural institutes. Preservice training is run M nE jet 


framework of lifelong education. Inservice tra! 
well-structured subsystem which includes 
courses every five years, an examination lification. 
years of teaching in order to obtain a full qua e 
and the possibility of becoming a Category ^ astery © 
a Category 1 teacher upon proving à g00C reaching: 
teaching and the ability to be innovative ia teacher 
Much attention is focused on the training of t c 
trainers and on the link between educationa 
and teacher training. rus asta 

Teachers in higher education include tench TE iat of 
ants, and the various ranks of teacher üp orm the 
professor. Teaching assistants are selecte tions ar 
best students at the university. All other n aduate 
obtained on a competitive basis according 
degrees and publications. 


6. Curriculum and Teaching Methodology 


Specialist committees, composed of subject | and 
specialists, researchers, university person pase? © 
teachers, prepare the syllabi for all subjects put 
the time allocated to those subjects. The ogy, 
subcommittees (e.g., for mathematics, d com 
foreign languages) are coordinated by a C&P" cc as à 
mittee. The syllabi, approved by the ministo pooks: 
basic guide for teachers and the authors of re sam fof 
This curriculum (syllabi and textbooks) is t untry: Hi 
the same types of school throughout the nations en 
unity of content eases the problem of exam through 
evaluation both within the same district and reserved 
the whole country. An important place 1$ ces. ch- 
especially in the lyceums, for natural ur rial 0f 
nology, and practical courses (e.g.. in 1 
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agricultural enterprises, libraries or museums, shops, 
hospitals). The Institute for Educational Research is 
Increasingly being requested to develop and implement 
curricula. The content of teacher-training programmes 
is worked out on the basis of the school curriculum. 

Within higher education, each faculty and department 
develops its own curriculum. An effort is being made 
to devise more interdisciplinary curricula. At every level 
Of education, every possible educational and epis- 
temological effort is being made when devising cur- 
riculum content. 


7. Evaluation, Examinations and Promotions 


The different methods of evaluation (oral, written, and 
practical, continuous and periodic) require that the 
Pupils should not merely recapitulate and reproduce 
the information they have acquired but also make 
syntheses, selections, and new combinations. A special 
ade to use more initial and formative 
ystematic evaluation is carried 
he classroom. Periodic evalu- 


effort is being m 
evaluation. In practice, s 
out by each teacher in the cl r t 
ation occurs at the discretion of the local inspector (in 
order to evaluate and compare the performances of the 
pupils in one particular subject matter). Competitive 
entrance examinations are used for the upper secondary 
school course and for higher education; this involves 
written examinations and tests in subjects designated by 
the Ministry of Education. Consequently, the learning 
Which precedes the entrance examinations 1s strictly a 
function of the curriculum. A reexamination of the 
evaluation methods used at the preuniversity and uni- 
Versity levels is under way in order to devise improved 
evaluation, one more suited to the educational objec- 
tives and to the expectations of the young. 


8. Educational Research 
Th ajor institute is the 
Geared io pena research is also conducted in 
the departments of education and psychology in the 
Universities, and in other teacher-training establish- 
Tents; in the universities of Bucharest, Jassy, and Cluj- 
apoca, the professors are assisted by a number of 
Specialized researchers. Other units of educational 
Tesearch include the Centre for Youth Problems and 
€ research unit of the Council for Culture and Socialist 
ducation, In the Academy of Social and Political 
Ciences, there is à department of education and psy- 
chology which coordinates all educational research. 
The Ministry of Education is the principal beneficiary 
Of these research studies. Attention is paid to the trans- 
*r of research results into practice, and, in this context, 
9 the organization of experimental schools; at the same 
time attempts are made to strengthen the connections 
etween systematic research and spontaneous research 
Educational innovation) as practised by teachers in 


Institute of Educational 


their own schools. Publications on the subject aim, on 
one hand, at making the public and the school auth- 
orities aware of new ideas (e.g.. permanent education, 
the systematic approach to the process of education, 
assisted teaching) and, on the other hand, at keeping 
educators informed and stimulating their interest in the 
values appropriate to their profession. At the centre 
of the research effort lies the problem of quality of 
education, pupil achievement, and, more particularly, 
ways of improving curriculum organization, active 
methods, formative evaluation, and the fit of the teach- 
ing-learning process. 


9. Major Problems 


Developments in education in the 1980s and 1990s are 
perceived as being related to those taking place in other 
fields, such as economics, urban life, cultural life, and 
the aspirations of the young. Research of this type is 
part of the socioeconomic programme for the 1980s and 
1990s and concerns the likely evolution of the world of 
work, science and technology, etc., and the impact of 
this evolution on education. An increase in the com- 
pulsory-school period to 12 years is envisaged, as is the 
promotion of a new methodology for the selection and 
sequencing of curriculum content and a better adap- 
tation of structures, objectives. and methods to the 
demands of lifelong education. 
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Rwanda 


Rwanda 
P. Brady 


is a small, landlocked republic in central Africa, 
ee country of a thousand hills." It has the 
highest population density in Africa at 200 people per 
square kilometer. The annual population growth rate 
was 3.4 percent in the 1970s, expected to rise to 3.5 
percent, thereby producing an expected population of 
seven million by 1990 (World Bank 1982 pp. 110, 142). 
Not only is Rwanda crowded, but the populace is 
divided into many isolated communities by the moun- 
tainous character of the land, so that distinct villages 
have not developed but, rather, families live in self- 
contained compounds or, most recently, in communes 
that democratically run their affairs in partnership with 
the state. At the same time, there is rapid rural exodus, 
with the population of the capital city of Kigali growing 
from 10,000 in 1965 to 117,749 in 1978 (Ntahobari 1981 
p. 119, Europa 1985a p. 770). Adding to the population- 
growth problem has been the influx of refugees from 
the neighbouring countries of Burundi and Uganda. 
Such geographic and demographic characteristics 
have presented the nation's educational planners with 
difficult challenges in their efforts to provide equal 
access to education for residents in all parts of the land 
and to build enough schools and furnish enough teachers 
for the rapidly increasing numbers of children. 
A further combined educational a 
is that of the ethnic co 


€en encouraged by 
Rwanda in the late 
ained after Belgium 


German colonizers who arrived in 
nineteenth century and was maint: 
took over administration of the region following the 
First World War. The support of the Tutsi by the 
colonial administration and Christian Missions, which 
were largely responsible for schooling, meant that the 
Tutsi alone received secular and missionary education, 
Government schools even became training centers for 
the Tutsi, many of whom were later appointed as chiefs. 
In 1929, an advanced education facility called the 
Groupe Scolaire was created in Butare to recruit sons 
of Tutsi chiefs, so that “in subsequent years the Groupe 
Scolaire became the grace-giving institution through 
which the Tutsi elites managed to perpetuate themselves 
in the seats of power, through which they gained the 
technical skills and training necessary for the pres- 
ervation of their traditional claims to supremacy” 
(Lemarchand 1970 p. 74). 

In the 1950s, the proportion of Hutu students began 
to rise dramatically, until in 1959 Hutu composed 33 


576 


percent of the Groupe Scolaire students. The Hunt 
leaders who ultimately challenged the caste system Rem 
from this group, who were "the first to claim moret A 
a smattering of education" and who led the 100 
national independence in 1962 (Lemarchand ! 

. 138). l ] 
" — Rwanda entered the 1980s in a most 
difficult condition, with 96 percent of the el 
engaged in agriculture but with “the agricultural ci 

. In a state of virtual stagnation" (Ntahobari To 
P. 120). Not only was the nation facing great difficu we 
in feeding the growing population, but the amount E 
money available for developing the educational tet 
was far short of the need. Rwanda has been ird 
attain self-sufficiency in food production through at ly 
five-year plan (1982-86), but a 1984 drought i 
affected the food supply and international relief ai 
to be sought (Europa 1985a p. 772). 


1. Educational Goals 


The purpose of Belgium's colonial schools was to n 
pare the Tutsi minority elite for service to the go ee 
tulers and for managing the majority of omer 
With the end of Belgian and Tutsi control by the 1$ nal 
the majority Hutu gained power and set new ra ð 
goals. According to the Schools Reform Propre a 
1979, the purpose of education is to promote Ol 
development and “bridge the gap between the sc be 
and the milieu,” with the detailed objectives pa 
worked out during the 1980s (Ntahobari 1981 p- ado: 
In a practical sense, parents, teachers, and Is to 
lescents would like primary and secondary pee 
provide not only a general education, but also tec -kills 
training that is useful in the rural world, such = hl 
for farming, carpentry, masonry, and basketwork: 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


The schooling hierarchy consists of primary, secondo. 
and tertiary levels. According to an extensive Sc an 
Reform Programme in 1979, education is free in 
obligatory from ages 7 to 15, with parents ee 
which schools their children are to be educated Lace tt 
1982a p. 833, Europa 1985b p. 2457). Until 1979 a ie 
schooling lasted six years; it was then extended E 1 
Years in 1980, with an official age range from 7 iot 
Years (UNESCO 1984 p. 72). Only a small penes ih 
Primary-school graduates enter secondary educa cle 
Which consists of a three-year general-education vien 
followed by specialized education. Tertiary educa 
1S available at three institutions. hool 
By 1982, 59 percent of the nation's primary-SC ent 
age group were enrolled in school. Although 61 perc mo 
of the country's boys attended school and only 58 P. 
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cent of girls, the disparity between the two groups is 
considerably smaller than in most African countries 
(UNESCO 1985 p. 22). The total enrollment by 1983-84 
was 761,955 (Europa 1985a p. 776). 

Because of a shortage of facilities and teachers, the 
nation's primary schools have had to adopt a double 
timetable system for the first three years, thus markedly 
reducing the total time children spend in the primary 
grades. Reflecting the facility and teacher shortages, 
the number of primary schools dropped from 2,022 
in 1970 to 1,536 in 1982, and the pupil-teacher ratio 
increased from 50:1 in 1975 to 55:1 in 1982 (UNESCO 
1981 p. 3:101, UNESCO 1984 p. 72). 

The fact that only 2 to 7 percent of primary-grade 
graduates continue into secondary education means that 
Over 90 percent of primary-school leavers are not using 
their schooling as preparation for further training but 
are entering an adult work market at around 11 or 12 
Years of age. According to Erny (1974 pp. 721-22), the 
removal of a child from his or her milieu, and then not 
Preparing the youth adequately for the world of work, 
Creates "a disruptive adolescent age group" which lacks 
integration into economic life. 

The first three vears of secondary education consists 
Of a common core of studies, with students subsequently 
entering one of three specialized streams: (a) two years 
of terminal technical or professional training, (b) three 
Years of terminal technical or professional training, or 
(c) four years of academic education that represents the 
Only channel to higher education. By 1983-84, the total 
enrollment in secondary schools was 14,761 (Europa 
1985a p. 776). . ~~ 

Three types of tertiary education are available within 
the country. The most prestigious is that offered in the 

ational University of Rwanda (Université Nationale 
du Rwanda) at Butare, on the site of the earlier Tutsi- 
9riented Groupe Scolaire. Established in 1963 by the 
&overnment and the Roman Catholic Dominican Order 
Of Canada, the university is an autonomous public insti- 
tution offering a program of three years for a bacca- 
Aureate and two additional years for the final degree. 

€dical studies take six years. By 1982, the total enroll- 
Ment was 1,317. Another 603 Rwandans attended uni- 
Versities abroad, mainly in Belgium, the Federal 
epublic of Germany, France, or the Soviet ynan 
Europa 1982b pp. 1283, 1290, Europa 1985a p. 77 ). 

mong the fields of study at the university, that o 

Ucation science and teacher training attracted only 6 
Percent of the institution’s enrollment in 1977 of whieh 
Only 15 percent were female (UNESCO 1985 p. 62). 


ost secondary-school teachers are trained in a sep- 


arate school, the National Institute of Pedagogy, 


Ounded in 1967 and financed almost entirely by the 
Nnited Nations. The nation’s third tertiary institution 
5 the Higher Military Academy. " 

further array of educational opportunities has been 
"troduced to ease the transition toward economic and 
pocia] integration. One type is a five-year technical- 
taining plan. The Centres d'Education Rurale et Arti- 


sanale du Rwanda (centers of rural and craft education 
of Rwanda, known as CERAR) with “family sections” 
for girls provide another example. Officially the objec- 
tives of these three-year programs are “to train young 
people so they become more productive and better 
informed members of their rural environment, more 
receptive to progress, eager to improve their own and 
their neighbours’ living conditions” (Ntahobari 1981 p. 
122). However, the centers attracted only 9 percent of 
primary-school terminators by 1976. 

In the mid-1970s, there were at least 27 other types 
of out-of-school programs in the country, with the co- 
ordination of such a variety being a major problem. 

Informal education is provided through radio, the 
cinema, the theater, the press, and street posters. By 
1984, there were 175,000 radios able to receive enter- 
tainment and information broadcasts for rural popu- 
lations and for the public schools, with broadcasts in 
three languages—Kinyarwanda, French, and Swahili 
(Europa 1982b p. 1280, Richmond 1982 p. 23, Europa 
1985a p. 778). 


3. Administration and Finance 


Schools in Rwanda are operated by the state and by 
Christian missions, with educational affairs controlled 
by the Ministry of National Education. The govern- 
ment's council of ministers includes both a minister of 
primary and secondary education and a minister of 
higher education and scientific research. Administration 
of the schools is very centralized, with teachers required 
by school inspectors to adhere strictly to instructional 
manuals, thus allowing for little creativity in the 
classroom. 

The government's concern for education after inde- 
pendence in 1962 was demonstrated by the allotment 
in 1963 of 30 percent of the total national budget to 
education, with three-fourths of the amount allocated 
to teachers’ salaries (Nyrop 1969 p. 97). By 1979, the 
education allocation had dropped to 21 percent but still 
exceeded the national defense allocation of 17 percent 
(Europa 1982b p. 826), and by 1983 education was 
receiving 27.4 percent of the total national budget, while 
national defence only received 16.5 percent (Europa 
1985a p. 775). The total education budget as a pro- 
portion of the gross national product remained nearly 
constant at around 2.3 percent throughout the 1970s. 
Such figures, however, do not reflect total expenditures 
for education, since a bulk of the expense for both public 
and mission schools has been paid by nongovernment 
sources, such as fees paid by parents. 


4. Curricula, Teaching Methodology, and 
Research 


The responsibility for curriculum development and the 
preparation of textbooks and audiovisual media is cen- 
tered in a Directorate of Studies and Research within 
the Institut Pédagogique National du Rwanda at Butare 
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Instruction in schools is in French, as a legacy of Belgian 
colonialism, and to some degree in Kinyarwanda, a 
Bantu language that serves as a unifier of the nation’s 
ups. . 
e edic curricula are distributed to teachers in 
the form of instructional manuals. There is increasingly 
an attempt to coordinate the manuals with the milieu, 
especially to revise elementary curricula and provide 
practical textbooks available even in Kinyarwanda, with 
practical examples of how pupils can apply basic agri- 
cultural and academic skills in daily life (Ntahobari 1981 
p. 153, United States Department of State 1980 p. 2). 


5. Supply of Personnel 


Rwandan education has continually been plagued by a 
shortage of teachers and facilities. Furthermore, a high 
proportion of teachers are unqualified, especially at the 
primary level. In 1967, 63 percent of all primary teachers 
were judged insufficiently qualified, because most had 
only a primary education and the rest had less than two 
years of secondary education (Nyrop 1969 p. 99). At 
the university level, many of the teaching staff have 
been expatriates. In 1968, two-thirds of the university's 
professors were Belgian or Canadian, and so a national 
goal has been to fill such posts with Rwandans. 
Preservice and inservice teacher training for the first 
three years of the secondary school is conducted at 
the Secondary Education Training Institute within the 
Institut Pédagogique National. During the 1970s, there 
was a 79 percent growth in the number of teacher- 
training students in the institute. Candidates for 
entrance to the institute must hold either a secondary- 
school certificate or a seventh-year teacher-training dip- 
loma or have passed an equivalency examination, 


6. Examinations and Promotion 


As a product of Belgian influence, Rwanda: 
maintains a strict system of examinatio 
motion, contributing to a high attritio 
class to class and between the primary a 
levels. Although the incidence of failing 
at the primary level has dropped conside 
percent in 1970 to 6 percent in 1980), the 
has appeared at the secondary level (fro 
1970 to 7 percent in 1980) (UNESCO 198 


n education 


n rate from 
nd Secondary 
and repeating 
rably (from 30 
Opposite trend 
m 3 percent in 
3 pp. 58-59). 


7. Major Problems 


Six main problems face educational 
years ahead. First is that of general 
was 75 percent in 1981. Even though mass education 
attempts at the primary level brought primary-age 
enrollment to 59 percent in 1982, literacy campaigns 
among adults are badly needed; but, as yet, no major 
efforts have been exerted to mount such campaigns. 
A second problem is a lack of relevance of Secondary 
education to the nation's personnel needs. 


planners in the 
illiteracy, which 
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Third, further progress is needed in providing females 
with the same opportunities as males for both -—— 
and employment in the educational system. Nearly ra 
of primary-level pupils were female by 1979, but per 
one-quarter of secondary students were girls and "im 
9 percent of teachers at the tertiary level were wom 
(UNESCO 1981 pp. 3: 285-286). . e 

Fourth, although agricultural innovation is necessary 
for increasing food production. only a very small num 
ber of advanced students specialize in agriculture. tor: 
estry, or fisheries; only 2 percent of all higher educatior 
students in 1977 were in such fields. ethe 

Fifth, population education is badly needed, since 
Rwandan demographic situation has been judged Lu 
to the breaking point in the equilibrium between poP al 
lation and directly accessible resources; and nt pcne 
traditions show the greatest respect for fertility, W ES 
is considered an essential value in human life. er 
can these two, economics and culture, be reconciled: 
(Ntahobari 1981 p. 158). < who 

Finally, the large quantity of primary graduates men 
do not continue into secondary education are 0 ed 
discontented in their rural environments but ee 
and unemployable in urban areas. Although a i 
postprimary programs are available, they reach ce 
few young people, and Rwandans generally con an 
to display a distaste for vocational, nonacademic. 
agricultural training. . e 
E hus. solving "d problems is the principal ind 
challenge for Rwandan educators in their effort n. vt 
lish a sound socioeconomic system soon enough fo 
nation to avoid severe sociopolitical consequences. 
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Saudi Arabia 
H. M. Al-Baadi 


Saudi Arabia covers most of the world’s largest penin- 
sula, the Arabian Peninsula, which occupies the south- 
Western corner of Asia. Of the Peninsula’s total land 
area of about 3 million square kilometers, Saudi Arabia 
comprises nearly 2,200,000 square kilometers (849,420 
Square miles), The country is bounded by the Arabian- 
Persian Gulf, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates to 
the east; Oman, the Yemen Arab Republic, and the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen to the south; 
ps Red Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba to the west; and by 
Ordan, Iraq, and Kuwait to the north. 
The official name of the country, the Kingdom of 
audi Arabia, came into existence in 1932 when Abdul- 
Azeez [bn Abdur-Rahman àl Saud, who was simul- 
taneously King of Hijaz and Sultan of Najd and Depen- 
encies, united the two parts of his state under one 
administration and one name. The word Saudi itself is 
erived from the name of the ruling house of Saud. The 
Ouse of Saud has ruled most of what is now Saudi 
rabia on and off since 1744, when its founder, Muham- 
mad Ibn Saud, emir (governor) of a small semi- 
dependent village-state in Najd (the central region of 
Tabia), entered into a politico-religious alliance with 
Muhammad Ibn Abdul-Wahhab, a fundamentalist Mus- 
m reformer. The alliance provided the Saudi state 
With legitimacy and the fundamentalist reformer with 
Military and political support in his attempts to “purify” 
© popular faith and rid it of unorthodox beliefs and 
Practices, Today this alliance is still active between the 
€scendants of Muhammad Ibn Saud, on the one hand, 
nd the descendants of Muhammad Ibn Abdul-Wahhab 
the network of Wahhabi ulama (religious savants), 
the other, and constitutes an essential part of the 
di state's legitimacy. : 
« xcept for the mountainous southwestern province 
Aseer, Saudi Arabia is a predominantly arid desert 


on 
Sau 


th . 1 

mill receives an average annual rainfall of about 100 
Mlimeters, 

istorically, the country’s harsh environment, 


ack of health-care 
ensity. During 
d at 1.5 to 2 


fag ted with malnutrition and the | 
ities, resulted in a low population d 
million oS the population was estimate Th 
incr n people (Stacey International 1977 p. 18). The 

€ases in oil income, especially during the 1960s and 
ut 5, and the subsequent improvements in income, 
of ution, and health care, have resulted in a reduction 
ang 5 tate of infant mortality, a rise in life expectancy, 
Coun Most the elimination of emigration. Today the 

try has a population of about 3 to 3.5 million. With 


an annual birth rate of 49 per thousand and a death rate 
of 19 per thousand, and with about 45 percent of the 
population being less than 15 years old, the native 
population can be expected to be around 6 million in 
the year 2000. Besides the native population, however, 
an estimated 1.5 to 2 million foreigners live in the 
country, constituting more than half the labor force. 

The oil industry and development-related works and 
projects have resulted in the rapid urbanization of the 
peasant and nomadic population. In 1970, some 20 
percent of the population was estimated to be living in 
metropolitan areas (towns of more than 100,000 
people); 20 percent in small towns; and 60 percent in 
rural areas. Corresponding percentages for 1980 were 
42, 12, and 46 percent, respectively. (Saudi Arabia, 
Ministry of Planning 1980 p. 56). The nomadic 
(Bedouin) population is gradually decreasing. It is now 
estimated to be about 3 to 6 percent of the total native 
population. 

Prior to the beginning of commercial production of 
oil in eastern Arabia in 1938, the Saudi government’s 
income was very meager and came mainly from foreign 
aid, revenues from foreign Moslem pilgrims, and an 
annual tax (tithe) levied on the land’s animals and 
agricultural produce. Prior to 1938, the government's 
total income may never have exceeded Us$5 million 
in any single year (Cheney 1958 p. 34). In 1945, the 
government received its first sizable royalty from oil, 
Us$20 million. The oil income has since rocketed. In 
1980, it was more than Us$120 billion. These income 
increases have resulted in fundamental demographic, 
social, and economic changes such as rapid urbanization 
of most of the population, an almost total dependence 
on oil-based income, diminution of the value of most 
forms of traditional production (e.8.. agriculture, 
herding, and fishing) and an unprecedented rise in the 
importance of the government's role as receiver of 
national income, provider of social services, and planner 
and administrator of "national development" (a first 
five-year development plan was initiated in 1970, a 
second in 1975, and a third in 1980). The major goals 
of the latter have been: (a) to diversify the economic 
base by encouraging development in agriculture, 
mining, and industry; (b) to provide sufficient medical, 
education, and social services to the population; and (c) 
to increase the number of and skills of the Saudi labor 
force (Saudi Arabia, Ministry of Planning 1980 p. 16- 
18). Within the national development effort, the edu- 
cational system is charged with three objectives: (a) to 
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provide at least basic education for all citizens; (b) to 
provide students with the skills that are required by the 
changing needs of the economy; and (c) to educate 
the students in the beliefs, practices, and values of the 
Islamic culture. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
System 


1.1 Formal Education 


The Supreme Council of Education has the role of 
coordinating the educational effort in Saudi Arabia. 
Under its authority are four major educational bodies 
whose varying sizes and continuous independence of 
each other, reflect the effect of the cultural and socio- 
economic factors mentioned above. Each of these 
bodies will be briefly described. 

Firstly, the Ministry of Education was established in 
1954 to replace the Directorate General of Education 
which had been in charge of the educational effort since 
1926. Prior to 1926 the educational effort was mostly 
limited to koranic schools (kuttab) that taught the fun- 
damentals of religion, literacy, and arithmetic. Trades 
and crafts were learnt through apprenticeship. Schol- 
arship had an almost exclusively religious nature and 
talented kuttab students obtained further training in 
Arabic and the Sharia (Islamic) law by attending more 
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Figure 2 
Elementary-school enrollment 1950-80 


specialized lectures from established authorities in thes? 
subjects. ; e 
Attempts to introduce more secular topics Me 
Started in the late 1800s by Moslem philanthrop! E 
from other lands. A few partly secular schools ss 
established in al-Hijaz, the western province of Ara jon 
In 1926, when the Directorate General of Educatt i 
Was established, the country had about 12 such posts 
With a total enrollment of about 700 pupils ene 
1945 pp. 20-22). Nearly 25 years later, in 1950-51, ate 
country had 325 government schools and 40 Prents 
schools, with a total enrollment of about 42,000 stude 
(Twitchell 1953 p. 184), es 
__ The rise in school enrollment reflected the Ee 
in the socioeconomic conditions of the country: T te 
changes have continued to take place at an pre 
pace and in 1978-79, nearly 25 years after its ri 580 
lishment, the Ministry of Education operate dents 
schools with a total enrollment of 758,614 male stuc, 
at Predominantly the elementary, intermediate. 5 
Secondary stages. This number accounted for ag 
Percent of the total student body in the country 
istry of Education Data Center 1980). ijs’ Edu 
Secondly, the General Administration of Girls from 
cation (GAGE) was established in 1960. Objections 2n." 
concerned parents and ulama (religious savants) tO £ ols 
schools, based on the fear that such modern 5C 


mign Have undesirable effects on girls, delaye ati 
Conant ernment, 
1960. Girls en these schools, by the gov 


= chools were der the ulama $ 
administration and were tine aniesentien of the 
istry of Education. In its first year, GAGE OP g0, 
16 schools. Less than 20 years later, in er) 
CAGE Operated 2.644 schools, mostly elemen of 
intermediate, and secondary, with a total enrollme 
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425,042 (female) students. These students make up 32 
Percent of the total student body in the country (Saudi 
Arabia, Ministry of Education, Center for Statistical 
Data 1980). 

Thirdly, there are other government educational 
Organizations. In 1979-80, almost 6 percent of all stu- 
dents in Saudi Arabia were enrolled in educational 
institutions that did not come under either the Ministry 
of Education or GAGE. These institutions were operated 
by the Ministry of Higher Education or the Ministries 
of Defense, Health, Social Affairs, Communications 
Or one of the other government agencies which offer 
Specialized kinds of instruction. 

_ Fourthly, private schools are the oldest type of school 
in modern Saudi Arabia. Prior to the availability of 
government schools, well-off families used to send their 
children to private schools in neighboring countries or 
to the few private schools that existed inside Saudi 
Arabia, In 1950-51, private schools constituted about 

1 percent of all schools in the country (40 out of 365). 
In 1979-80 they made up about 4.3 percent of all schools 
(433 out of 10,018). The decline in the share of private 
Schools in the educational effort reflects the tremendous 
Increase in the number of government schools. None 
the less, there has been an actual increase of 393 private 
Schools since 1950-51. The increase in these schools 
reflects two developments in the s omic 
ditions of Saudi society, namely (a) the rise in the 
Number of working mothers who send their small chil- 

Ten to day care centers and kindergartens, which make 
UP nearly one-third of all private schools; and (b) the 
increase in the size of the upper-middle and middle 
Classes some of whose members often choose to send 
their children to privately run schools where the quality 
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Figure 4 
Secondary-school enrollment 1965-80 


of instruction is thought to be usually better than in the 
public schools. In 1979-80, there were 65,635 private- 
school students in the country (41,154 boys and 24,481 
girls) accounting for nearly 5 percent of the total student 
body. i 

While the organizations that administer formal edu- 
cation in Saudi Arabia are various and independent of 
each other, the basic plan of their programs is almost 
identical. There are six years of elementary school that 
begin after the child has reached the age of 6. The next 
stage is the intermediate or middle stage which lasts 
three years. A third stage is the secondary stage which 
also lasts three years. Students who go on to college 
spend an average of four years obtaining a bachelor's 
degree in the social sciences or arts or an average of 
five years obtaining a bachelor's degree in the exact 
sciences. Figure 1 represents the general flow of the 
educational system in Saudi Arabia. Figures 2, 3, and 
4 represent developments in elementary, intermediate, 
and secondary enrollment since the 1950s. 


1.2 Nonformal Education 
Of the country’s 1979-80 student enrollment of 
1,451,754, about 9.8 percent (142,370) were enrolled in 
adult education programs that were administered by the 
same four major educational institutions that administer 
formal education programs. The shares of nonformal 
students between these institutions are shown in 
Table 1. m , 
The general purpose of adult education in Saudi 
Arabia is the eradication of illiteracy. Between 70 and 
80 percent of all Saudi adults of 15 years of age and 
older were estimated in 1982 to be illiterate, a reduction 
from a UNESCO 1962 estimate of 97.5 percent. While 
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Table 1 : . 
Distribution of students in adult education 


Total number 


Institution of students Male Female 
Ministry of 

Education 91,280 91,280 
GAGE 37,744 37,744 
Other government : 

organizations 11,254 11,163 91 
Private schools 2,092 951 1,141 
Total 142,370 103,394 38,976 


illiteracy eradication is a goal in itself for some, the 
majority of adult students probably enrol in order to 
obtain the basic literacy requirements of private and 
government employers or to improve their chances for 
promotion with such employers. Skill training is not an 
objective of adult education in Saudi Arabia except in 
a small number of private and government women’s 
schools where programs to teach typing, tailoring, and 
other skills are becoming increasingly popular among 


women who want to join an increasingly specialty 
oriented job market. 


2. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 
Operation 


During the school year 1979-80, Saudi schools had a 
total enrollment of 1,451,754 students (see Table 2). Of 
these students, nearly 56.9 percent (826,162 males and 
488 females) were at schools operated by the Ministry 
of Education; nearly 32.5 percent were at GAGE schools 
(622 males and 471,451 females); nearly 5.8 percent 
(72,135 males and 12,547 females) were at schools run 
by other government organizations; and nearl 
cent (42,922 males and 25,427 females) were 
schools. 


y 4.7 per- 
at private 


Table 2 
Enrollment 1979-80 


% of total 


Stage Enrollment enrollment 
Kindergarten 24,448 1.68 
Elementary 862,259 59.39 
Intermediate 245,471 16.91 
Secondary 116,539 8.03 
Junior college 4,877 0.33 
Special education 1,920 0.13 
University education 46,633 3.21 
Adult education 142,370 9.81 
Other types 7,237 0.50 
Totals 1,451,754 100 
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The Ministry of Education specializes in general 
elementary, intermediate, and secondary couen ced 
males, although it also operates a number of speci Edu- 
institutes. The General Administration of Girls i 
cation has an almost identical function with E od 
females except that it also operates its own baa 
colleges. The Ministry of Higher i ism iq iol dif- 
the country's universities. These universities X^ adh, 
ferent provinces. The King Saud University in Dana! 
King Abdul-Azeez University in Jiddah, and ei án 
University in Dammam offer programs in the ar dli 
sciences. The University of Petroleum and Min rs 
predominantly offers programs in engineenng. in 
Imam Muhammad Ibn Saud Islamic De i 
Riyadh and the Islamic University at Madon rini 
religiously oriented and offer mainly training in re 
studies, Islamic law, and Arabic. . Saudi Ata 

The overwhelming majority of schools in em vel, à 
bia are administered at three levels: a building evel 
district level, and a national level. At the puequi on 
the school principal handles the day-to-day ap regis- 
of the school (discipline, scheduling, tenian schools 
tration, supervision of the teachers, etc.). rece 
in a particular district belong to a district. 23] schoo 
which constitutes the link between the individua belongs 
and the ministry or government organization ! ment 0 
to. The district directorate handles the aec $, 
teachers, disputes between teachers and Fike, e 
parent petitions, school logistics, and the ed in the 
ministry or other national-level agency IS locat are t 
country's capital Riyadh. Its general function ies an! 
hiring of personnel, setting of educational po planning: 
curricula, allocation of financial resources. P overall 
textbook selection and printing, and, in sum, t 2 effort: 
supervision and administration of the educationa 


3. Finance T 
in part; 9 
Except for private schools, which depend, In Pools in 
tuition fees paid by the students’ families, all em ome 
Saudi Arabia are free of charge to all students. © us 


educational institutions, for example, colleges: 


"tutes 
een i titute 
institutes, and technical and special education In^ c 
even offer their stud 


ents a monthly allowance: ^*^ 
in Table 3, government eom eem on educatio 
greatly increased since the 1960s, reflecting tW 
dependent factors: the increase in the ea cst 
revenues from oil and the expansion of the n 
effort both horizontally and vertically. in gover™” 
Although there has been a steady increase wr , the 
ment expenditure on education over this Pe some 
sudden jump in the 1979-80 allotment reflects ': and 
extent the government's determination to està 
multiply the physical facilities for education at 2 s 
A majority of elementary and intermediate eo 
function in rented buildings many of which stato 
sidered unfit. A 1979 government publication’ me^ 
that "a very rough calculation indicates that gov e tot? 
Is spending a little over 500 riyals per head in 


ion? 


j1 lev 
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Table 3 
Government expenditures on education in selected years 


Expenditure 


on Share of 
education Raa 
udget 

Year (%) 
1945 130 6.5 
1949-50 9,433 7.5 
1954-55 48,000 6.3 
1959-60 122.068 16.5 
1964-65 408,000 13.0 
1969-70 596,000 10.0 
1974-75 3,760,000 8.2 
1979-80 16,269,082 10.2 


Population on education and incurring an average of 

about 4,000 riyals per student enrolled in various levels 

and types of education” (Saudi Arabia, Ministry of 
ducation, Center for Statistical Data 1979 p. 109). 


4, Supply of Personnel 
The Speed with which the educational effort has 
€Xpanded in Saudi Arabia has resulted in shortages in 
Numbers of personnel and in qualified personnel. Three 
Main policies have been adopted to deal with these 
Shortages: (a) the recruitment of foreign personnel, 
Most of whom are teachers from neighboring Arab 
Countries; (b) the employment of Saudi teaching and 
Ministrative staff whose training in education 1$ Bien 
“ficient; and (c) the building of training facilities a 
audi personnel. The qualifications of Saudi persone 
ave improved over the years. In their early years, the 
inistry of Education and GAGE often hired teachers 
© Possessed no higher qualification than literacy. E 
Ovide the expanding elementary-school system " i 
: € teachers they needed, elementary-teachet PP 
"ation institutes were built. These institutes offer 


Table 4 . " 
Proportion of Saudi teachers 


two-year program after elementary school. They were 
later upgraded to provide three years of teacher training 
after the intermediate school and now provide most of 
the Saudi teachers at the elementary level. Intermediate 
and secondary-school teachers are predominantly four- 
year college graduates although more and more Saudi 
teachers at the intermediate level may come from the 
newly established two-year teacher-training programs. 
There are nine four-year colleges of education in the 
country (four for males and five for females) which 
besides training teachers for the intermediate and secon- 
dary schools also occasionally offer inservice training to 
school teachers and principals. 

Of the nearly 73,000 teachers who worked for the 
Ministry of Education and GAGE in 1979-80, almost 60 
percent were Saudi nationals. The rest were expatriates. 
The non-Saudi teachers were in an obvious majority at 
the intermediate and secondary levels, as Table 4 shows. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


With little prior expertise in modern education, the 
educational system in Saudi Arabia basically adopted 
the Egyptian school curricula, adding a heavier empha- 
sis on religious subjects. The curricula of both girls' and 
boys' schools are identical except that girls’ schools 
offer classes in home management, cooking, and sewing 
which boys’ schools do not offer. There is a heavier 
emphasis in boys’ schools on physical education than 
there is in girls’ schools. Private schools are supervised 
by either the Ministry of Education or GAGE and their 
curricula are basically identical to those of the public 
schools. 

Both the Ministry of Education and GAGE have a 
curriculum department although little has changed in 
their educational programs since their inception. Both 
organizations hire the authors of the required textbooks, 
print the books, and distribute them among, their 
schools. Thus, there is a uniform curriculum in the 


Ministry of Education 


GAGE 


and no.) of No. of % (and no.) of 

n ji Saudis teachers Saudis 

Level 
72.9 (20,685) 15,404 61.3 (9,443) 

oe EE 35.3 (3,574) 4,502 i52 (st 
Intermediate X 27.0 (843) 1:896 53 e 
Secondary — '855 19.4 (166) 1,000 E on 
Teacher training ean 945 (5,961) 243 21 08 
Adult education es 48.7 (912) 507 564 m) 
ud 50,656 63.5 (32,140) 25,541 9 (11; 
Total f 


a Source: Ministry of Planning 1980 pp- 310-12 
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Table 5 


Subject matter areas and weekly hours of classroom study assigned to them 


Subject First Sixth Ninth Twelfth grade 
grade grade grade — —- 
(Science) (Arts) 
Religious subjects 12 9 8 4 4 
Arabic subjects 9 9 6 3 1 
Social sciences — 3 4 - 8 
Mathematics 4 6 5 9 ex 
Science (and health) 2 4 4 12 = 
Drawing 3 2 2 "m em 
Physical education 2 2 1 1 1 
English — — 6 6 6 
Total 32 35 36 35 30 


country. The general composition of this curriculum is 
shown in Table 5. 

Implementation of the curriculum is ensured through 
a variety of means such as the school principal and visits 
by inspectors from the district office, as well as by a 
System of final examinations which cover all the material 
that is supposed to be taught in a particular semester. 

Teaching methods differ from subject to subject. 
Teachers of religious subjects emphasize memorization 
of religious texts and rarely use any teaching aids other 
than the blackboard. Teachers of Arabic use the black- 
board and also require a fair amount of text memori- 
zation. Teachers of science subjects use laboratories 
when they are available in their schools. Most school 
laboratories, however, are deficient either in equipment 
or in qualified personnel, or in both. Language lab- 
oratories exist in some elite schools for teaching English. 

Arabic is the language of instruction throughout the 
elementary, intermediate, and secondary levels. At col- 
lege. Arabic is the medium in the arts, humanities, and 
social sciences. English is the medium of instruction in 
engineering, medicine, and the natural sciences. There 
is a scarcity of college-level textbooks in Arabic, and 
college instructors who have to use Arabic often type 
up their own notes and use them as basic required texts. 
The result is a shallowness in educational standards in 
some college departments. 


6. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 


In grades 1 through 12, the school year is divided into 
two semesters. The required instructional material for 
a year is divided into two halves. At the end of each 
semester, there is an examination that covers one half. 
The student's marks in two semesters are added up to 
make up his or her mark for the whole year. If the final 
mark is below a certain percentage, usually 50 percent, 
the student fails in that subject and sits another exami- 
nation in the subject at the end of the summer recess. 
If the student fails again to attain the required minimum 
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I, 
mark, he or she has then to repeat the yole Ty 
retaking all subjects of that year, including those *titutes 
passed. Success in passing examinations thus € rade 
the only criterion for promotion from one year 9 g 
to a higher one. A in 
Colleges also operate on a semester basis pe : 
number of universities, the credit-unit system ^^. 
adopted and, thus, students who fail a particular S but, 
do not have to repeat the whole year or semes 


I uire 
rather, only the subject they failed, if it is a Ted 
one. 


7. Educational Research 


There is little educational research in Saudi 
This is attributable to a number of factors in 
the relative newness of educational institutions in 

country; the inadequacy of graduate program hers 
country's colleges and the lack of trained m ogical 
and institutionalized research; the lack of P? an ir 

associations and journals; and the comparat!Y? evel- 
evance of the educational effort to the needs ur m 
opment and socioeconomic change in the sen? cates 
last factor is particularly important because it pA audi 
that there is no real sense of accountability f criteri 


Arabia: 


as 
such ? 

. the 

e 


educational institutions, no agreed-upon set 3 riot? 
for evaluating the educational effort, and P 
internal or external pressure for change. 
8. Major Problems saudi 
. ati in 

The most important problems facing education ude thé 
Arabia in the next two decades probably inc 
following: 

ant 


ev 

(a) The educational effort must be made more E E à 
to the goals of national development. This iS ^, 6e 
undertaking because those goals have to P* fen 2? 
in à more precise manner and because 
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effort will necessitate a total reorganization of the 
educational system in the country. 


(b) A greater effort needs to be made to prepare more 
native teachers, especially at the intermediate, 
secondary, and teacher-training levels. 


(c) Teaching methods and presentation of subject mat- 
ter will have to be revitalized, especially in areas 
where they have traditionally been ineffective (e.g.. 
Arabic language). 

(d) Illiteracy will have to be dealt with more effectively 
through. such means as legislation for compulsory 
education for children and all government and 
private-sector workers and by making illiteracy 
eradication programs more relevant to development 
and the needs of social change. 

have to be dealt with 
at the elementary level 

f first-graders make it 


(e) The dropout problem will 
More effectively especially 
Where only 60 percent O 
through the sixth grade. 

and female enrollment 


Imbalances between male i 
y increasing female 


levels will have to be corrected b 
enrollment. 


(8) The quality of school buildings rem 
Problem which has to be dealt with. 
ment also needs to be improved. 

(h) Educational research must both be part of the edu- 
cational effort and serve to improve It. 


ains a serious 
School equip- 


the educational 
two decades is 
itizens and resi- 
ffort is relevant 


"i Sum, the major challenge facing 
Provini in Saudi Arabia in the next 
eny ding meaningful education to all c 
ts and seeing that the educational e 


to the needs of a country undergoing exceptionally fast 
socioeconomic change. 
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3 H 
(s gal covers an area of 196,192 square xg cn 
bo 730 square miles) on the west coast of a, 
unded on the north, along the River Senegal, by 
ang titania, on the east by Mali, on the south by Guinea 
gue Bissau, and on the we by vir : 
. Early in 1982, Senegal and the enc 
e Public of Ee deba ie Confederation of Sene 
ang 1 With coordinated policies in defence and i 
Syg,, conomic affairs. The respective educati ds 
n Sms, however, are dealt with separately 1n 
m Clopedia. 
in su iden of 5,661,000 in i 
ra arly over the previous 
Wor of 2.7 je The main ethnic groups are E 
thero Tukulor, Fulani, Diola Serer, and Mandinka; 
€ are also lesser numbers of other African ethnic 


980 had been increas- 
ecade at an average 


Lebanese, Syrians, and Euro- 
affiliation, 90 percent of the 
d the remaining 10 percent 
f traditional African 
te 30 percent of the 


groups, and some 50,000 
peans. In terms of religious 
population are Moslems, an 
include Christians and followers © 
religions. Urban dwellers constitu 
total population. 
Three-quarters o 
in the agricultural 


f the active population are occupied 
sector of the economy, which, 
however, accounted in 1979 for less than 30 percent of 
the gross domestic product (GDP). The main crop is 
groundnuts, but efforts are being made to diversify 
agriculture in order to reduce dependence on this crop, 
which has suffered severe setbacks from drought in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. These efforts focus 
particularly on cotton, rice, sugar, and market 
gardening. Livestock production is also important. 
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Groundnut-oil extraction figures prominently in the 
' highly developed industrial sector, which in 1979 
accounted for 20 percent of GDP. The fishing and textile 
industries play an increasing part in this sector. . 

The president of the republic conducts national policy 
with the assistance of ministers (including the prime 
minister) whom he nominates. Both the president of the 
republic, who holds executive power, and the National 
Assembly, which has legislative power, are elected by 
universal, direct suffrage for a five-year term of office. 
The official language is French. 

The first French school on the African continent south 
of the Sahara was founded in 1817 at St-Louis, even 
before the conquest of the whole of Senegal by France. 
Senegal became the starting point for efforts to develop 
French education in other colonies of West Africa at 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries. In Senegal were to be found the 
principal high-level educational institutions in Africa: 
the Teachers College, open to students from all the 
states, which trained both primary-school teachers and 
clerical staff for the administration. and prepared 
students for admission to the Medical School; the Medi- 
cal School itself; and the technical schools, which pro- 
vided vocational training for the railways and postal and 
telecommunications services. The only two lycées in the 
French colonies in Africa were in Senegal: the Lycée 
Faidherbe, at St-Louis, and the Lycée Van Vollenhoven 
in Dakar. In 1957, the University of Dakar was created 
from the Institute of Higher Studies established in 1950. 
The educational policy had resulted in the emergence 
of a substantial educated elite, and in 1957-58, with 
the achievement of internal autonomy, enrollments in 
higher education were only Slightly below 10 percent. 
When independence came in 1960, over 30 percent of 
primary-school-aged children were attending school. 
Since then considerable efforts have been made to 
develop education. 


1. Structure of the Educational System and 
Enrollment 


As in all developing countries, education is a 
government priority, and the exercise of the ri 
education is an essential element of government 
Education is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 6 and 12 years. The educational system has a 
practical bias and is aimed at producing the skilled 
personnel needed to carry forward the development of 
the country. 

Entrance into preschool, at the ages of 3 and 4, is the 
first step of most children into Senegal's educational 
system. In 1981, there were 8,515 pupils enrolled in the 
nation's 90 preschools (74 percent private), most of 
which are located in urban centers. Children then enter 
primary schools at the age of 6. The number of primary 
schools increased from 1,318 in 1970-71 to 1,792 in 
1981. Of these, 1,503 or 83 percent were public schools 


major 
ght to 
policy. 
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controlled by the government. During this period 
enrollment increased from 262.928 (101.734 girls) to 
452,678 (179,594 girls). The enrollment of girls rep- 
resents approximately 40 percent of the total. The EE 
age number of pupils per class was 51.53 in 1980 (52. 
in public schools and 43.7 in private schools). 35 
The number of teaching staff rose from 5,843 ue 
female) in 1970-71 to 10,586 (2.787 female) in 198 t 
Of the 1981 figure, approximately 8,029 or 75 ane 
were employed in the public sector, of which fema 
totaled 1,765 or 22 percent. The pupil-teacher ratio wa 
43:1. ds 
The orientation of the primary curriculum towar A 
meeting the requirements of secondary shoo 
accounted, to a considerable extent, for more miara 
40 percent increase in secondary enrollments bewa 
1970-71 and 1980-81. The enrollment in these yea 
increased significantly from 59,401 in all secon E 
schools to 91,081 in general secondary schools. 1, ral 
in teacher-training institutes, and 10,820 in vocation 
secondary schools (UNESCO 1984). weatthé 
In 1980, the average class size was 44.34 pupils à er- 
lower-secondary level and 32.66 pupils at the upp 
secondary level. ^ 285 
Secondary-school teaching staff increased from i 
in 1970 to 4,302 in 1980, an increase of nearly ia 
percent. Notwithstanding efforts to employ ole 
teachers, the presence of French technical 2 ail 
is increasingly felt in general upper-secondary ers 
technical lower-secondary schools. National tea alic 
account for 98 percent of the teaching staff in pu 
general lower-secondary schools. . 1 policy 
The high priority which Senegalese educationa E i5 
accords to higher education has enabled the aree a 
train senior personnel probably more rapidly eon 
been the case in most other French-speaking A an 
states. In addition to the four faculties de an 
humanities, law and economic sciences, Lace an 
pharmacy, and sciences), there are seven schoo rmate 
institutes attached to the university: the École p Bib- 
Supérieure (Institute of Education); the École de. kg 
liothécaires, Archivistes et Documentalistes (Sch 


CUR S ON. nstitut 
Librarians, Archivists, and Documentalists); s a 
Tech- 


niques de l'Information (Center for the Study dr 
mation Science and Techniques); the École Leni 
des Sciences et Médecine Vétérinaires (Inter-state "WE 
of Veterinary Science and Medicine); the /nst! plied 
Médecine Tropicale Appliquée (Institute of iol 
Tropical Medicine); and the Cours de Langue © aio 
lisation Francaise (French Language and Civil! 

Course). dis 

Between 1970-71 and 1980-81, the number 

students enrolled in the University of Dakar Tos? 


eig? 
4.962 (831 women) to 13,560 (2,507 women)- Fg0-8) 
students made up 3,065 (752 women) of the 50 


enrollment. The teaching staff totalled 684, of WPO 
percent were Africans. 
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2. Administration and Finance 


Educational administration is the responsibility of sev- 
eral ministries. The Ministry of Education is in charge 
of general primary, secondary, and higher education. 
The Ministry of Technical and Vocational Training 
supervises vocational education. The Ministry of Popu- 
lar Education, Youth, and Sports is responsible for 
adult education. In addition, other ministries are in 
charge of the education of personnel falling within the 
jurisdiction of their special fields. 

Funds for education are derived from the govern- 
Ment’s national budgets, from local funds, and from 
foreign aid. The expenditure on education has increased 
regularly over the years and constituted 33 percent of 
the recurrent budget by 1979-80. By the mid-1970s, 
nearly half of the country's education budget was being 
Spent on primary schools, reflecting the government's 
aim of achieving 100 percent school attendance by 
Primary-aged children in the near future. 

Regarding recurrent expenditure on education, the 
figures indicated below show that the financial outlays 
for educational development were considerable and 
more than doubled between 1970 and 1980 in real terms: 
in 1970-71, an outlay of CFA 8,800 million, representing 
3.8 percent of gross national product (GNP) and 22.3 
Percent of government recurrent expenditure; in 1980- 
81, CFA 19,090 million, representing 4.0 percent of GNP 
and 21,5 percent of government recurrent expenditure. 


J. Reform and the Future 

On February 11, 1980, the minister of education pre- 
Sented to the cabinet a paper on the second phase 
Of the reform of technical education and vocational 
training, Following a further paper, presented to an 


interministerial meeting on July 7, 1980, a number of 
decisions were taken which appeared in a document 
issued by the secretary general of the government on 
July 19, 1980. They concerned: the need to coordinate 
training (setting up a national office of vocational train- 
ing); essential collaboration with socioprofessional 
counterparts (creating a body of advisers for technical 
education and vocational training); assessment of train- 
ing needs; a better definition of training objectives; 
upgrading manual work; a reform of types of training, 
introducing sandwich courses with apprenticeship 
indentures; the importance of continuous training and 
further training; and the need for financial autonomy of 
workshops. 

The États généraux of education and training held 
from January 28 to 31, 1981, on the initiative of the 
head of state, studied the concept of the Senegalese 
school of tomorrow. The convergences between the 
decisions of the interministerial meeting of July 7, 1980, 
mentioned above, and the conclusions of the inter- 
ministerial meeting following the États généraux make 
it possible to pursue without delay the tasks undertaken. 
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an, between 3° and 11° S and 


Lying i ian Oce 
E mthe AT ublic of the Seychelles 


between 46° and 57° E, the Rep 


includes more than 115 islan 
SUrface area of 453 square ki 
€ main islands are Mah 
Taslin (38 square kilome 
l'Ometres); these are gr 
the others; and about 
n 1985, the population 
Proximate average rate 0 


70 are coralline. 
was estimated at 65,244. The 


f increase per year between 
r: 7 and 1985 was 0.70 percent. The infant mortality 
th e (i.e., among those under 1 year old) was 17.9 per 
Ousand in 1985, having been 43.2 in 1977. This sharp 
Cline shows a clear improvement in sanitary con- 
"ions, The present population is descended from 


European labourers, immigrants of African and Mal- 
gache extraction (at present in the majority), and Asia- 
tics (Indian and Chinese). Creole is the first national 


language, the others being English and French. 
In 1985, the active population was 22,000, some 34 


percent of the total population, of which 5,660 are 
registered in the private sector and 12,500 in public 
employment and parastatal companies (the remainder 
being self-employed, family workers, and domestic 
workers). These two sectors are developing in opposite 
directions: the former diminished annually by an aver- 
age of 5.6 percent between 1977 and 1985, while the 
latter increased by 14.8 percent per year during the 
same period. Broadly, the distribution is as follows: 
primary sector (agriculture, forests, and fishing) 12.5 
percent; secondary sector (crafts, industry, and build- 
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Table 1 

Percentage distribution by sector 1985 

Sector % 
Agriculture (including fishing and forests) 6.9 
Manufacturing, mines, and construction 16.1 
Hotel and restaurant 8.2 


a M F> 
Transport and distribution 42.1 
Government services 
Finances and services 


ing) 23.9 percent; and tertiary sector (hotels, transport, 
distribution, communications, etc.) 63.6 percent. 

There was an increase of 50 percent in the tertiary 
sector between 1977 and 1985. The growth rate for the 
secondary sector was 24 percent in the same period, 
while the primary sector declined by 4.8 percent. These 
figures reflect a rapid development in tourism, as well 
as in the social services, of which education is the most 
important from the point of view of employment. 

The gross national product at 1984 market prices was 
1,074 million rupees (roughly us$2,350 per capita). The 
percentage distribution by sector is shown in Table 1. 
The relative unimportance of the productive primary 
and secondary sectors (23 percent) is noteworthy, as is 
the preponderance of the tertiary sector. Hence, the 
economy is characterized by a high rate of imports in 
relation to exports. 

The Seychelles became independent on June 29, 1976. 
The present government has been in power since Lib- 
eration on June 5, 1977. With the help of the Seychelles 
People’s Progressive Front (SPPF), it aims to maintain 
the political and economic independence of the country; 
to follow a policy of positive nonalignment; to adopt a 
socialist system which will guarantee a high standard of 
living for everyone; to respect human rights, and the 
equality and dignity of all; and to utilize the natural 
resources of both land and sea for the good of the 
country. 


1. Aims of Education 

Education in Seychelles has three major aims sum- 
marized in the following principles of national edu- 
cation policy: 

(a) Education for all 

(b) Education for life 


(c) Education for personal and national development. 


Immediately after liberation, the government took 
steps to put an end to an elitist system of education 
consisting of two parallel subsystems, which reflected a 
segregation based on the financial resources of A 
Education of equal quality was made available to a 
on an equal basis. The government is committed bs 
providing all Seychellois with an equal chance of achiev 
ing their full potential, consistent with their differing 
abilities and interests and with the needs of society. n- 

In aiming to provide lifelong learning, the gover 
ment has established formal and informal aires 
opportunities for persons of all ages. Learning P á 
grammes and materials have been orientated to «a 
chelles and its particular requirements for life aur al 

Education is viewed by the government as a principi 
factor in both individual and national ony: eaa 
Consequently, educational programmes aim to wl er- 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills which ensure bot ae 
sonal satisfaction and full Participation in pa capa 
the higher levels, educational programmes are desig val 
to provide the specific manpower necessary for natio 
development projects. 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Syste™ 
Figure 1 presents the Structure of schooling. 

2.1 Preprimary and Primary Education ei 
Preprimary schools enrol children of 4 to 5 years of ag€ 


d 
In 1977, preprimary education had to be paid bd 
depended on private initiative, and was only atte 


National 
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Creche Primary Service Polytechnic 
| 2/11]2|3|]4|5|6|7]|8|s ! 2 Advanced education 
and training 
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Compulsory World of work 
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Structure of the educational system 1985 
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by a small number of children. By 1980, preschools ` 


belonged to the state, were free, and dispensed free 
meals. At the end of the 1985 school year, there were 
3.081 pupils enrolled—virtually all the population of 
that age group. 

The democratizing measures referred to above 
resulted in the fusion of the old primary schools (six- 
Year period), called parish schools, with those of the 
first cycle of secondary education (three years); the nine 
Years of compulsory schooling also involved children 
attending the primary school in the area in which they 
lived ("zoning"). The restructuring at this level was 
begun in 1978 and finished in 1980. The first four grades 
are taught by general teachers; the fifth and sixth are 
Semi-specialized; the top three are specialized. Creole 
I5 the first language taught and the medium of instruction 
at the beginning of primary schooling. English and 
French are introduced in the second and fourth years 
Tespectively and English progressively becomes the 
medium of instruction from grade 5 onwards. 

The educational effort can only be measured if one 
distinguishes lower and middle primary (grades 1—6) 
from upper primary (grades 7-9). In 1970, the number 
Of pupils in the first six years of primary schooling was 
9,227: in 1985, it was 9,678, an annual increase of 0.3 
Percent. At upper primary level, 1,980 students were 
enrolled in 1970, 3,614 in 1977, and 4,690 in 1985, 
Making an annual growth rate of 5.9 percent over the 
Period, . 

In order to assist slow learners a special programme 
9f remedial education is offered with specialist teachers 
and specially designed learning materials. Special pro- 
Brammes are also available for pupils who have physical, 
Mental, or social problems. 


7 General Secondary Education nuistied i 
€ restructuring of the primary system was finished in 
1980. in 1981, et of the secondary system began with 

€ creation of the National Youth Service (NYS). = 
Consists of a cycle of progressive education lasting two 
Years, During this time, young people not only follow 
à formal programme of secondary education, but they 
also Participate in the life of the country, thus con- 
tributing to the achievement of self-reliance by taking 
art in community work and production. . 
vi he National Youth invite is now based in -— 
villages of young people, democratically run a se 
in orders, This project became completely m aig 
of 1982, with the recruitment of the second year g 306 
a Nis two-year programme. In 1981, there were 0 
pe dents enrolled and in 1985 there were 2.435 E 
jo, Cent of those completing grade 9). The figure E 
— Tepresents a mean annual growth of 18.3 perce e 
er. the period since 1970 when only 196 students wer 

"rolled in the equivalent grades 10 and 11. 


2; 
: Further. Education A = 
‘tablished in 1983, the Seychelles Polytechnic repre- 
ented the third and final stage in the structural reform 


të 
CE ae 


Table 2 
Enrolments in polytechnic education 1985 
Number of 

Department students 
Education (teacher training) 170 
Catering and tourism 68 
Business studies (including secretarial 

and clerical) 197 
Humanities and social sciences 126 
Mathematics and sciences 207 
Maritime studies 89 
Agriculture 104 
Art and design 130 
Construction 101 

171 


Engineering 
Health studies (nursing, etc.) 87 
Social services (social work, etc.) 


Total 3 


of the education system. It regroups all the former 
vocational schools—the Nursing School (previously 
under the Ministry of Health), the Teacher Training 
College, the adult education section and the sixth form 
section of the Seychelles College. The vocational train- 
ing programmes and the academic programmes are of 
one to three years duration. 

In 1985, the Seychelles Polytechnic consisted of 12 
departments. Enrolment figures for 1985 are shown in 
Table 2. 

The figure of 1,540 in full-time studies when compared 
with that of 595 in equivalent studies in 1977 shows an 
average annual increase of 12.6 percent. The Poly- 
technic continues to expand and in 1986 the School of 
Journalism was added for students completing the three- 
year academic courses in the departments of humanities 
and social sciences. . 

Apart from those departments providing full-time 
education, there is a department of continuing edu- 
cation which offers a variety of evening courses leading 
to academic and professional examinations as well as 
courses in literacy and adult basic education. 

The teaching of reading, writing, and numeracy to 
adults is considered necessary for the construction of 
the nation, since it will permit them to acquire knowl- 
edge and skills, and thus increase individual produc- 
tivity; it will also enable them to take part more 
efficaciously in decision making at all levels. The teach- 
ing is in the mother tongue and first national language, 
Creole. When sufficiently high level has been reached, 
the study of English or French is started. 


3. Administration and Supervision 

Administratively as well as pedagogically, all estab- 
lishments within the educational system, except the 
National Youth Service, are under the Department of 
Education and Culture, which is part of the Ministry 
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Figure 2 
Structure of the Department of Education and Culture 


of Education and Information. The National Youth 
Service is under the aegis of a council of which the 
Minister of Education is an ex officio member, 

The rapid transformation of the educationa 


. J l syst 
in 1978 meant a restructuring of the minim? n 
complished by a revision of procedures, which, while 


respecting the existing hierarchy, multiplied the func- 
tional, horizontal links. A system of delegation of 
authority works to ensure that those most directly affec- 
ted by a decision participate fully in the decision 
process. 

Figure 2 presents the structure of the Department 
of Education and Culture. As an educational reform 
necessitates new functions and organizations, the struc- 
ture of the department has undergone major modi- 
fication since 1979. A continuing emphasis on the 
qualitative improvement of the education system has led 
to the creation of the Planning Division which consists of 
two units: the National Institute of Pedagogy and the 
Physical Facilities Section. This division encompasses a 
variety of quality improvement roles relating to curricu- 
lum, teaching methods, general pedagogic innovation 
and teacher training and employment standards. 


-making 
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4. Finance 


nal expen” 


In the year of independence, 1976, educatio al budget: 


diture accounted for 14.1 percent of the nation d risen 
In 1985, this percentage for running costs only ha The 
to 17.0 (not including the National Youth Service) | of 
percentage of running costs allotted to each le 


Table 3 


85 
Running costs as a percentage of the national budget. e 
% 
Level 
5.7 
Primary and preprimary 3.0 
Polytechnic 0.3 
Culture d 19 
Administration (including school meals, transport am 
scholarships for study abroad) 0.8 
Pedagogy dd 
nt 
Total for Department of Education and Culture 53 
National Youth Service 0 
17. 


Total 


Seychelles 


education in 1985 is shown in Table 3. The per pupil 
costs in 1985 were Rs. 2,340 in primary and preprimary 
education, Rs. 22,176 in the National Youth Service, 
and Rs. 12,270 in the Seychelles Polytechnic. 


5. Teachers 


The number of teachers in 1985 for the various levels 
of education were as follows: preprimary 109 (excluding 
helpers); primary 664; National Youth Service 193; and 
Polytechnic 171. The pupil-teacher ratios in each sector 
Were: 21.8:1 at primary level; 12.6:1 in the National 
Youth Service; and 9:1 at the Polytechnic. There has 
been substantial recruitment of foreign teachers in order 
to keep up with the rapid increase in the enrolment of 
Pupils, particularly in specialized subjects. In September 
1985 there were 251 foreign teachers in the republic, 
Which represents 24.4 percent of the total number of 
teachers. Almost 50 percent of teachers at postprimary 
level come from abroad. Various schemes for replace- 
Ment of foreign teachers with Seychellois teachers have 
been initiated. A large number of training awards are 
offered to prospective teachers for university level study 
abroad in a variety of specialized teaching disciplines. 

In 1985, the Polytechnic’s Department of Education 
(teacher training) ‘enrolled 170 students, primary- and 
Preprimary-school teachers, who received an initial 
three years of professional training. Fifteen students 
attended special courses in physical education. In 1986 
Over thirty students who completed an advanced course 
Of study at the Polytechnic attended a special one-year 
Methodology course for specialist teaching at upper- 
Primary level and beyond, after which followed further 
training abroad. 

Important steps have also bee r à 
Competence of the working body of teachers by inservice 
"raining, In April 1980, a two-year diploma course was 
Started. It aims to raise the academic and pedagogic 
levels of teachers in grades 7-9 in upper-primary schools 
'n English, French, mathematics, science, history and 
Beopraphy. Since 1980, diploma programmes have baen 
extended to cover more subjects at upper primary level. 

hey have also been extended to include courses for 
€achers at middle-primary (from 1984) and lower- 


Primary (from 1986) levels. 


n taken to increase the 


6 . . -— 
* Curriculum, Promotions, and Examinations 


its National Institute of Pedagogy is responsible ior 
scè development of curricula and their application "' 
chools, These responsibilities, which include the prep 
aration of learning material and training teachers in its 
Se, are undertaken by curriculum coordinators: for 
Sreche to grade 4, for grades 5 and 6 and for grades 7. 

and 9, 

Since 1982 the National Institute has been engaged 
ia implementing the curriculum reform involving the 
"troduction of Creole and its use as a medium of 


instruction. This reform reached grade 5 in 1986. Both 
internal and external evaluations have indicated the 
reform is having a salutary effect on learners’ attain- 
ments at this level. 

Curricula are identical for all schools and teaching 
establishments throughout the republic. Teaching 
methods are designed to encourage students in active 
discovery and problem solving. There is increasing use 
of audiovisual aids. Since 1982 much effort has gone 
into providing appropriate materials for each student in 
every subject at all levels. This increase in investment 
in materials has added to the need for better trained 
teachers at all levels. 

In primary schools, promotion from one grade to 
another is automatic with repetition for exceptional 
cases only. Evaluations to monitor standards and pro- 
gress are carried out on a national level at grades 3, 6, 
and 9. At grade 9 students are issued with a primary 
school leaving certificate. . 

Entry into the National Youth Service is not by exami- 
nation, but the grade 9 results are used for grouping 
students. Polytechnic selection is based on performance 
in the National Youth Service and takes into account 


aptitudes, interests and attitudes. 

Although O' and A' level examinations from the 
United Kingdom are currently used to relate Seychellois 
learning attainments to a recognized international stand- 
ard, a variety of alternative approaches are under con- 
sideration for acquiring international recognition, of 
Seychellois certificates and diplomas. Seychelles is party 
to international conventions with regard to the rec- 
ognition of educational certification. In addition, agree- 
ments for university entry have been reached with a 
number of institutions. 


7. Educational Research 


Since the beginning of 1981, educational research has 
been the task of the National Institute of Pedagogy. 
Although the research capacity is small, it has focussed 
on those matters which are central to national policy 
formulation including use of the three national lan- 
guages and audiovisual aids. An audiovisual centre 
became operational in early 1986. 


8. Major Problems 

Now that the structuring of the educational system has 
been accomplished and the quantitative expansion of 
the system achieved, greater attention is being turned 
to the qualitative improvement of the education system. 
A variety of means are being employed: improvement 
of the pre- and in-service training of teachers, more 
educational research in order to ensure a better adap- 
tation and fit to national conditions, development and 
production of educational materials, and monitoring 
and improvement of classroom teaching. 
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Sierra Leone 
S. S. McIntyre 


The Republic of Sierra Leone is located on the bulge 
of the west coast of Africa. The southwestern boundary 
is defined by the Atlantic Ocean, and the northeastern 
and southeastern borders are adjacent to the People's 
Revolutionary Republic of Guinea and Liberia respect- 
ively. Sierra Leone comprises an area of approximately 
71,140 square kilometers (27,699 Square miles). From 
west to east it includes: a coastal region and rice-growing 
swamplands, rolling hills, and the high plateaus and 
mountains of the northeastern quadrant. The country 
is divided into four main administrative regions: the 
Western Area, and the Northern, Eastern, and 
Southern Provinces (Europa 1982). 

It is important to note that the Western Area is 
somewhat distinct from the provinces. It includes the 
capital of Freetown, a city whose population of 
3,474,000 in 1980 is around one-seventh of the nation's 
total. Freetown derives its name from its historical role 
as the site of a settlement for slaves from Britain and 
America who were freed and resettled during the late 
1700s and the early 1800s. The inhabitants of Freetown 
came from a variety of backgrounds and were much 
influenced by the Western world. The Beneric term, 
Creoles, has been applied to the population of this area 
who developed a distinctive language and culture and 
established a strong trade economy. 

Freetown also served as the center of British colonial 
rule over the country. In the early nineteenth century, 
the British governor and ruler of the Gold Coast settled 
in Freetown. In 1896, the Northern, Eastern, and Sou- 
thern Provinces were brought under British jurisdiction 
with the decision to extend the colonial influence. Sierra 
Leone achieved independence in April 1961, after 10 
years under a constitution allowing for gradual decol- 
onization. In 1971, Sierra Leone adopted a republican 
constitution with an executive president rather than 
a prime minister. At this time, it achieved complete 
independence while remaining within the British Com- 
monwealth. In 1978, a one-party republican constitution 
was officially put into effect by means of a national 
referendum. 

Sierra Leone is now governed by the president and 
the cabinet members who exercise executive authority, 
by the unicameral House of Representatives to which 
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me 

belongs legislative responsibility, and by the a n 
Court, Court of Appeals, High Court Be y, 
Magistrates' Court to which belong judicial au wn has 
There is also a local level of government: grs i eac 
a mayor and an elected council, while the acp Ye 
have a governing minister. Supporting each g0 ncil of 
minister are local paramount chiefs and a gm loca 
elders. Lay judges exercise traditional law [nes 
courts (United States Department of State 1% ces are 

The Northern, Eastern, and Southern Provin earal 
inhabited by over a dozen different indigena are the 
and linguistic groups. The two largest groups proxi- 
Mende and the Temne which each account for aP 
mately 30 percent of the nation's population. of agri 

The provinces are important as the location pes 
cultural endeavors, an activity which employs of agri: 
percent of the labor force. Although much iculturà 
cultural production is at subsistence level, agr! is done 
programs are presently being encouraged. ThS ria 
as part of an effort to exploit the economic PRE rural 
agricultural products as well as to encourage 1976-77: 
population to remain in nonurban areas. In ted more 
nonmonetary agricultural production contribu t (GDP): 
than 25 percent to the gross domestic produc to gro 
This percentage has grown and should continue rg. 
as the result of several programs such as the ne Pro" 
duction program supervised by the Sierra pen rate 
duce Marketing Board. Due to a very high ann mining 
of inflation and a decline of production in the mon 
sector, Sierra Leone continues to depend Rom pro 
etary aid for capital with which to pursue vario ment: 
grams aimed at economic and national develop" for 
In 1979, Sierra Leone entered into an agree™ Fund 


economic aid from the International Monetary 
(Hancock 1981). 


1. Goals of the Educational System icle 


h 
The educational system is seen as an important omen 
toward national economic and social develoP ale 
Official goals of the educational system as E. o all 
include noncompulsory education of equal acc? within 
children and the development of the individua s of the 
a framework which will serve the economic ne? 
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Nation (UNESCO 1979). Concern has also been voiced 
that the system should encourage national and cultural 
awareness (Abraham 1978). The comprehensive 
national plan of 1974-75 to 1978-79 indicates a similar 
Concern worded in pragmatic terms. It warns that a 
Purely Western form of education which encourages 
rapid modernization may lead to the alienation of the 
ea from rural society and to rapid tural-to-urban 
aaah. This in turn may lead to overcrowding, 
that d oyment, and poverty in the cities. It is suggested 
nacian tere the first years of basic education the ver- 
match 5 anguage be taught in order to promote à better 
ment epar the child's environment and the environ- 
guage feo a English may then become the lan- 
Studies. instruction as the students progress in their 
none important to note that there are informal and 
iffer ‘a educational goals and activities which may 
as be Tom those of the formal system. For example, it 
Placed or suggested that a greater emphasis needs to be 
74) " the development of primary education (Wood 
matel i the early 1980s, the illiteracy rate was approxi 
Percent 5 percent and it was estimated that only 4 
üttengi of children between 5 and 11 years of age ee 
enno iP8 school (Europa 1982 pp. 1360-72). Schoo 
milies is especially low in the rural areas where 
s kcar, do not encourage a Western English-language 
inectly fy and where the way of life does not pue 
Stages om the formal curriculum. As à result an P 
tder fe trial programs have been Cees 
Populace ake education more attractive to t p 
the rural and to encourage the people to satin 
Tora àl areas once they have been educated. These 
odern are centered around the notion of teaching 
examp] agricultural skills and information. 5 
mi. there is a two-year postprimary course at the 
be ie Secondary School where teachers are trained to 
thtiaran rural science/agriculture instructors. ue 
asm a y, there is a high dropout rate and little ent en 
Schools a8 potential teachers to be placed i 
Kenen, Other programs with similar goals inclu pi 
Versity on Training Institute and the Njala 
here ieee Agricultural Program. st and 
ociated ewise exists an informal-education P^ oun 
ere th nonofficial activities in the city O " a 
"Clatively. problems are somewhat different. + a 
Situation high percentage of enrollment has le at 
SMplo n where educated young adults canit, : 
Sogigg ent. Such unofficial organizations as the Boy 
pi ing of Sierra Leone seek to provide volunte*r i 
for yoa Pay jobs with vocational and educational valu 
ng men (Wood 1974 pp. 176-85). 
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Structure of the educational system 


parents must be willing and able to pay educational 
fees. Examinations are taken at the end of primary 
school, secondary school, and in the various post- 
secondary programs. Entrance to the universities, col- 
leges, technical schools, and training institutes depends 
upon previous course work, examination scores, and 
the student's area of interest. National examinations 
include the General Certificate of Education (GCE) and 
the West African Higher School Certificate. Both 
examinations are under the direction of the West Afri- 
can Examinations Council. 


3. Administration and Finances 


The Ministry of Education is the administrative body 
which guides the educational system at the national 
level. Its organization is as follows. Underneath the 
minister, deputy minister, and permanent secretary, the 
staff is divided into the professional and administrative 
branches. The professional staff are in turn headed by 
the chief education officer, a deputy and assistant, and 
underneath them principal education officers for: 
teacher-training schools, primary schools, secondary 


schools, research and adult education, teaching 


Table 1 


National and local education coordination 


Educational level/area Advisory body 


District committee 
Boards of governors 
Freetown City Council 
Rural Education 
Committee 


Most primary schools 


Secondary and teacher education 
Freetown primary schools 
Primary schools: Western 

Area. excluding Freetown 
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materials, technical education, physical education, arts 
education, and home economics. 

The national Ministry of Education is supported by 
government funds. All levels of education also depend 
upon support from private sources including parents, 
students, business corporations, and religious organi- 
zations. Most primary and secondary students must pay 
fees, though a few receive scholarships. Students in the 
teacher-training colleges and the universities receive 
government fellowships which cover most of their edu- 
cational expenses (UNESCO 1979 pp. 4446). 


4. Teacher Training and Curriculum Development 


In 1978, there were a total of 1,118 primary schools, 
143 secondary schools, 4 trade and technical institutes, 
6 teacher-training colleges, and 1 teacher-training uni- 
versity. In 1975, there were 6,373 primary teachers, 
2,596 secondary teachers, 120 teacher-training teachers, 
and 289 teachers in the higher education establishments. 

Primary teachers are trained in a special eight-year 
secondary program after seven years of primary school 
and the successful completion of two passes in the GCE 
examination or the West African School Certificate 
examination. Upon finishing the eight-year course 
students receive the Teachers’ Certificate. 

Secondary teachers are trained in university and col- 
lege programs after completing secondary school and 
passing four GCE subject levels. The students of this 
program receive the Higher Teachers’ Certificate. 
Graduate study in education may be undertaken at the 
Department of Education at Fourah Bay College and 
at Njala University College. There are also some mini- 
courses made available each year to teachers in order 
to update and enrich knowledge of teaching techniques 
and subject-area content. 

Primary teachers instruct a core curriculu 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and a supple 
riculum of geography, history, and civics. Secondary 
teachers offer a core curriculum during the first three 
years after which time various speciality courses are 
offered. English is the language of instruction for all 
subjects. 


m, including 
mentary cur- 


Curriculum implementation and quality control ít 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Education eae 
inspectors of the schools and the school principals. . at 
is the case with personnel, instructional materials are i : 
times difficult to find and shortages exist on qe 
imported supplies. The suggestion has been made me 
distribution centers are needed at the district level me 
that such problems might be overcome if Sierra Lenne 
were to produce more of its own instructional materia 
(Abraham 1978). 


5. Final Considerations 


Education in Sierra Leone is responsible for carefully 
guiding the development of the nation. On the a 
hand, modern techniques and literacy must be atu. 
aged in order to raise the country to à positon o 
economic strength within the international comunn 
On the other hand, national pride and cultural awa : 
ness must be fostered for the sake of social wel 
Research conducted by the various divisions Lape 
Ministry of Education and by university faculty -i 
students may help to guide educational goals ? 
policies. 
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Singapore 
R. M. Thomas 


The Republic of Singapore is a city-state located on the 
southern tip of continental Southeast Asia. It is a former 
British colony and continues to be the busiest port on 
the China-India sea-trade routes. Singapore attained 
its present status of political independence in 1965 after 
an uneasy two years as part of the newly created nation 
of Malaysia. i 

The country is densely populated, with 2.4 million 
citizens (1980) living on 597 square kilometers (231 
square miles) of land and a population density of 3,907 
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(1980) people per square kilometer. Over two-thirds 
the residents live in high-rise apartment buildings 
housing estates. To prevent further overcrowding. c 
government during the 1970s implemented a Vig op% 
family-planning program that lowered the annual p 1.2 
lation growth rate from 2.5 percent in 19 
percent in 1980. ho 

Such demographic conditions have meant that $€ c 
are relatively near pupils’ homes and that n all 
munications between the Ministry of Education @ 


ols 
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schools are rapid and inexpensive. Supplies are quickly 
transported to schools, and teachers from all sections of 
the city-state can be easily collected to attend inservice 
training sessions. 

The country is devoid of natural resources, and so 
must depend upon its strategic location as a seaport and 
the efficiency of its labor force to build a viable economy 
around trade and manufacturing. Its government has 
been described as “paternalistic authoritarianism 
... honest, efficient, highly organized, prudish, 
vehemently anticommunist, and convinced of its own 
superiority” (Skolnik 1976 p. 10). 

The multilingual character of Singaporean society has 
Posed problems as to the most appropriate language, 
or languages, to use in government, commerce, and the 
schools. In terms of ethnic origin, the majority of the 
Population is Chinese, whose ancestors came from dif- 
ferent parts of China where different dialects were 
spoken. Over past decades, some of the Chinese have 
Tetained their native dialects, many have learned the 
Chinese national tongue (Hanyu Pinyin-Mandarin), and 
Others have learned the language of the British 
colonials, English. As a result, 1980 census data showed 
that, among literate Chinese over the age of 10, 48 
Percent were literate only in Chinese, 20 percent were 
literate only in English, and 30 percent were literate in 
both languages. 

In addition to the Chinese majority, there are large 
Minorities of Indian and Malay-Indonesian stock. In 
Colonial times, British authorities, while requiring Eng- 
lish as the language of government and advanced school- 
ing, fostered ethnic segregation and the establishment 
Of separate schools taught in Chinese, Tamil (for those 
from southern India), and Malay. With this legacy from 
Colonial days of racial separation and multilingualism, 
the new republic's political and educational leaders 
have faced the task of molding the several ethnic strains 
into a unified polity whose members can readily com- 
Municate with each other and feel a sense of cultural 
Cohesion. 

The government has sought to solve the language 
Problem by adopting English as the language of govern- 
Ment and trade, the most practical medium for interna- 
tional communication and one that shows no favoritism 
towards any of the nation’s major ethnic groups. In 1973 
à bilingual policy was pursued in education, requiring 

students to know English (either as a first or second 
anguage) and one other major language of the com- 
Munity, However, by the early 1980s, the educational 
authorities had decided that such an ambitious goal was 
not feasible for all students, and so some modification 
bas attempted. In the 1980s, most students strive to 
come bilingual, but the less apt are expected to 
Chieve literacy in only one tongue. While separate 
3nguage streams are still maintained in the schools, 
there is a tendency for more and more parents to enroll 
their children in the stream that uses English as the 
“€dium of instruction because better opportunities for 
9bs ang higher education are available to students 


fluent in English (Postlethwaite and Thomas 1980 pp. 
187-95, 201-08). 


1. Enrollment Trends 


In 1959, prior to the full independence of Singapore as 
a republic, the People's Action Party (PAP) won control 
of the government, a control maintained into the 1980s. 
The party invested large sums in expanding school facili- 
ties and teacher education while at the same time imple- 
menting a strong family-planning program that slowed 
the pace of population growth and helped make the 
goal of universal primary schooling a feasible one. As 
a consequence, by 1968, all children of primary-school 
age were in school. Enrollments after the early 1970s 
regularly declined because of the reduction in popu- 
lation growth (see Fig. 1). 

In addition to reaching the goal of universal primary 
schooling, the nation has expanded secondary and post- 
secondary education in a pattern that has reflected the 
economic-development needs of the society. One of the 
key characteristics of progress over the past two decades 
has been the close coordination between the perceptions 
of government and private industry of what constitutes 
proper socioeconomic growth and the implications these 
perceptions hold for both formal and nonformal edu- 
cational programs. Data for estimating work force 
requirements are gathered by means of annual surveys 
of the labor force, of regular surveys of the supply of 
specific kinds of manpower, and of studies tracing the 
employment patterns of school leavers. 

In 1982, children in the nation’s 235 nursery schools 
and kindergartens totaled 23,389. The enrollment in 
primary schools was 289,092, in secondary schools 
187,148, and in higher education institutions 30,966. At 
the secondary level, 94 percent of the students were in 
general academic schools and 6 percent in vocational 
education programs. The proportion of male to female 
pupils was 52/48 at the preschool level, 53/47 in primary 
schools, 51/49 in secondary schools, and 60/40 in tertiary 
institutions. There were 815 teachers in preschools, 
10,286 teachers in primary schools and 10,237 teachers 
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in secondary schools. The teacher/pupil ratio in primary 
schools was 1:28. At each level the majority of teachers 
were female, ranging from 100 percent at the preschool 
level to 69 percent in primary schools and 54 percent in 
secondary schools (UNESCO 1984). 


2. Structure, Administration, and Finance 


All schools, government and aided, operate under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education. As illustrated 
in Fig. 2, multiple language streams continue to operate, 
although efforts have been made to merge streams by 
locating several of them within the same school building 
in order to encourage interaction among students and 
thereby to promote a sense of national unity. 

Many of the nonformal opportunities consist of 
apprenticeship training, on-the-job instruction, evening 
and weekend classes, and instruction via radio and 
television. Often these programs are conducted by pri- 
vate organizations, including industrial and business 
firms that work in close cooperation with the govern- 
ment. Large numbers of Singaporean residents enroll 
in such courses each year. 

During the 1970s, about two-thirds of the nation’s 
schools were operated and financed by the government, 
while most of the remaining third were aided schools 
that received government financial subsidies covering 
staff salaries and a large portion of development costs. 


3. Curricula and Examinations 


The role of the six-year primary school is to teach the 
basic skills of literacy and numeracy, basic knowledge 
of the social and physical world, moral education, and 
such work habits as diligence, Promptness, and 
preciseness. 

During the first two years of secondary school, all 
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pupils follow a common curriculum comprising are 
demic subjects (first and second languages. moral ec : 
cation, history, geography, science, and mathematics) 
and either workshop practice or home economics. nu 
ing the next two years of secondary school. sinuen" 
follow a core curriculum comprising the first langoen 
the second language, mathematics, a science supe 
an arts subject, religious education, and three segue 
At the end of the fourth year of secondary ee 
students sit for the Singapore- Cambridge General m. 
tificate of Education (GCE) Ordinary-(O?level e ta 
inations. Those who pass at a high grade are entitle ae 
enter a preuniversity course, after which they € 
GCE Advanced-(A)level examinations that are thec of 
filter for admission to the National University 
Singapore and the Institute of Education. — oré ds 

Development of curriculum materials in VIRES i 
mainly the responsibility of the Curriculum istry 
opment Institute of Singapore, a division of the Mı the 
of Education, which enlists the aid of experts from ^e 
Institute of Education and the city's public scho by 
However, overall curriculum planning is cing rere 
the curriculum branch of the ministry's schools IC em 

Decisions about whether a student should pass te 
next higher grade within a given school are i 
teachers' assessments of the student's performa in 
classroom tests and assignments. However. the ¢ higher 
about whether a student advances to the next he stu- 
school in the educational structure depends on dep 
dent's score in the nationwide examinations 
pupils take at the end of the primary and t rade 
levels. Streaming takes place as early as the end nsfers. 
3 and, although there is provision for lateral tram 
such movements very rarely occur. 


e mn 


ndary 


4. Supplying Educational Personnel 


All teacher education is centered at the darem 
Education, founded in 1973 to incorporate the t ns for 
training and research-and-development functio pore’s 
merly divided between the University of SinEAP ^ «s 
School of Education and the Ministry of Ed" 
Teacher-training College and Research Unit- cato 
the 1950s and 1960s, the chief task of teacher d n 
was to Supply the large numbers of teachers nee tering 
serve the rapidly expanding quantity of pupils en |y of 
the schools. However, by the early 1970s the Es of à 
teachers had sufficiently caught up with the nec ite 
declining school Population to enable the Instit ining 
Education to raise its standards of preservice icpin 
and concentrate on improving the quality © ding. 
through intensive programs of inservice upgr? tion?! 
the 1970s, emphasis was placed on testing inst call 
innovations imported from abroad or develope — 
In the early 19805, research activities have been 5 pin 
up and, for this purpose, besides a substantial incr ars 
the number of lecturers on staff development prmmbe! 
overseas and locally, the institute introduced 4 er Pe 
of postgraduate Programs, namely the Furthe 


ute of 
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fessional Certificate in Education and the Master of 
Education programs. 

Administrative and supervisory personnel are usually 
recruited from among the ranks of successful teachers 
and then given special training through upgrading 
courses on administrative and supervisory topics. 


5. Educational Research 


Most educational research centers on increasing the 
educational system's efficiency as an instrument. for 
promoting the nation's cultural unity and economic 
prosperity. Some studies involve major investigations 
of the entire formal and nonformal educational enter- 
prises as they relate to the pursuit of national goals (Goh 
1979. Skolnik 1976). Others concern specific physical, 
administrative. or instructional aspects of the edu- 
cational system, such as investigations of the condition 
of school buildings (1977) and the ability of primary- 
grade pupils to follow oral and written instruction (1975) 
that remain as unpublished reports within the Ministry 
of Education. In addition, students and staff members 
at the Institute of Education carry out individual studies 
directed at improving instruction or organization, stud- 
ies that appear as students’ theses or as special reports 
(Wong 1974). Research in the early 1980s, conducted 
mainly by the Institute of Education and the Research 
and Testing Division of the Ministry of Education, has 
been characterized by the twin strategies of policy 
Oriented pragmatism” and "enlightened opportunism 

(Sim 1983a). With the recent shifts towards emphasizing 


team projects, research studies of greater depth and 
breadth, including longitudinal or ongoing studies as 
well as interdisciplinary or multidisciplinary studies, 
seem to be emerging frequently. 
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Somalia 
I. M. Maimbolwa-Sinyangwe 


alia is located along the edge of 
^ parallel to the Gulf of Aden 
dian Ocean on the east. It 
f the Afars and Issas 
west, and Kenya in 


The Republic of Som 
the horn of eastern Africa, 
On the north and to the In 
borders on the French territory O 
in the northwest, Ethiopia in the 


the southwest. 
The country covers approximately 637,000 square 


kilometers (245,946 square miles), with the land ran 
from unproductive arid desert to semiarid, Res 
Wooded savanna, rugged mountain peaks, an eSI 
Plateaus and lowlands. The climate varies from cin ds 
humidity in the south to cold winters in the highlan 
9f the north. 

An heir of two colonial systems. 
independence from the United Kingdom and It: : 
July 1960, After the assassination of the first presi s 
POwer was seized by the army, which set up à "^ 
Bovernment under a Supreme Revolutionary oo 
In October 1970, the president of the Republic nne 
he country a socialist state and initiated a program O' 
Unification with social and economic reforms. 


Somalia obtained its 
taly in 


In 1980, 20 percent of the population of just over five 
million inhabited the urban areas and 80 percent the 
rural regions. Of the rural peoples. 60 percent are 
nomadic. Approximately 1.6 million of the country s 
population make up the labor force. Some 80 percent 
of the labor force are in subsistence farming and only 


0.05 percent in the public sector (Gaal 1982). The 


country's economy, therefore, is based mainly on agri- 
d livestock-raising by 


culture—subsistence farming an 


nomadic tribes. R i 

Unlike most African nations, Somalia has only one 
principal indigenous language, Somali, which was intro- 
duced into the educational system in 1972 after a satis- 


factory script had been devised for it. 


1. Educational Background 


In precolonial times, reading and writing in the Arabic 
language were taught along with arithmetic in Koranic 
schools, which were the only sources of formal 
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education. Such schools stressed memorization of the 
Koran as the chief instructional activity. Both boys and 
girls attended the Koranic schools for two years, with 
boys continuing beyond that period in order to gain a 
functional command of Arabic and some knowledge of 
Islamic law. However, only a small proportion of the 
population was schooled, so that as recently as 1972, 
when the Somali script was introduced, the nation’s 
illiteracy rate was estimated to be 90 percent. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, 
Somalia fell under the colonial control of Italy and the 
United Kingdom, with the south administered by Italy 
and the north by the United Kingdom. Throughout 
the colonial period, Christian missionaries introduced 
secular education, which was generally rejected by the 
dominantly Moslem population, so that the Koranic 
schools continued to serve as the main source of formal 
schooling. 

After the defeat of the Italian army in 1943 in East 
Africa, the Italian sector of Somalia came under British 
military rule. The British administration weakened the 
people’s resistance to Western education and, as a 
consequence, more secular schools were built after 
1950. This led to the greatest expansion of schooling of 
the entire colonial era. Following the Second World 
War, what had been Italian Somalia became an Italian 
Trust Territory whose administration established 
primary, secondary, and vocational schools and pro- 
vided university education for Somalis. The goal of the 
administration was to prepare the indigenous people 
for positions in an independent Somalia. The British 
administration then set up schools for the same purpose. 
Under the separate colonial administrations, the north- 
ern and southern regions adopted different educational 
systems. The British in the north established an 11-year 
precollegiate schooling sequence consisting of three 
levels—a three-year primary school, four-year inter- 
mediate school, and four-year secondary school. In 
the south, the Italians established a 12-year sequence 
consisting of five years of primary education, three of 
intermediate, and four of secondary schooling. The 
language of instruction in the Italian sector was Italian 
throughout the 12-year sequence, while in the British 
territory Arabic was used in primary schools and English 

in the intermediate and secondary institutions. 

By 1957, there were 137 primary schools in Italian 
Somaliland with an enrollment of 12,557 students. Onl 
50 percent of those entering school completed the five- 
year primary course. Institutions beyond the primary 
level were erected during the 1950s. A vocational 
school, established in 1958, enrolled 220 students in 

courses focusing on carpentry, construction, and mech- 
anics, with enrollment doubled by 1960, when four more 
vocational institutions had been set up. A school of 
Islamic studies, established in 1952, provided courses in 
general education, Islamic law, and religious studies. By 
1960, its student body totaled 189 students. A school of 
politics and administration, set up in 1950, was converted 
into a school of public finance and commerce in 1958. The 
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Higher Institute of Economics and Law, established in 
1954, became the University of Somalia in 1960. . 

At the time of independence in 1960, British Somalia 
had 38 primary schools with a total enrollment of 2,020. 
At the intermediate level, there were 12 schools for 
boys as well as a secondary school enrolling 70 puan 
Vocational and trade schools were attended by 10 
pupils, while 150 advanced students received degree “el 
nondegree training in other African nations and in the 
United Kingdom. hat 

The teaching corps in Italian Somalia exceeded tha 
in the British territory. By 1959, in the Italian mE 
there were 200 foreign and 470 Somali teachers, wit 
290 of the local personnel holding teaching p 
At the same time there were only 45 trained and 
untrained teachers in the British sector. 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


The years following independence saw an BUNT ti 
the numbers of schools and students in both d arre 
The main concern of the government was to unify ned 
two educational systems, a task that was auam 
in 1965 with the establishment of a four-year senao 
sequence at each of the three school levels rare 
intermediate, and secondary. The unified struc loy 
closely followed the British model, continuing to M dt 
Arabic as the language of instruction in primary E ns 
and English in the intermediate and secondary E 
As attendance at a religious school was made a in pe 
ment for admission to the secular primary schoo here 
number of Koranic schools increased rapidly until t 
was a school in almost every village. ; devel- 
Following independence, a new curriculum was ron 
oped emphasizing Somali culture and the local em an 
ment. New textbooks were prepared by somen e 
Soviet educators, thus requiring that more mon iem 
allocated to the education sector. By 1977, 8.4 pe 
of the total public budget was spent on education the 
The introduction of the Somali language inl en 
school system in 1972 made learning easier for chi A 
newly entering the schools, so that the languaP ing 
instruction was no longer a barrier to Án 
enrollment. The 1970-75 literacy campaign, intro mber 
by the revolutionary government, reduced the nu n, in 
of adult illiterates from 90 to 40 percent and the? 
1978, to around 25 percent. com- 
Stimulated by the goal of achieving universal, 3 
pulsory, and free schooling, the country produces o 
marked increase in enrollment. Between 1970 an ent, 
the number of primary schools grew by 417 perat 
Students by 458 percent, and teachers by 464 perna 
The percentage of children aged 6 to 11 years comer i 
School rose from 9 percent in 1970 to 58 percent In ae 
However, at the secondary-school level, only 4 €T de 
of the population between ages 12 and 17 e 
school, with the percentage since that time on the T in- 
, To help provide more teachers, a new teacher ices 
ing institute, Halane, opened in 1975, which prod" 
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9.000 teachers each year. Furthermore, during the 
1970s, the government introduced a self-help school- 
building program, whereby local communities con- 
structed and expanded primary schools. Around 4,000 
classrooms were constructed, with 60 percent of the cost 
coming from communities and 40 percent from the 
government. 

Enrollments in higher education institutions also 
increased. At the University of Somalia, for example, 
attendance rose from 337 to 3,605 students between 
1969 and 1978. 

It has been expected that by the mid-1980s, about a 
quarter of the nation's primary-school leavers would 
enter the general stream of secondary education and 
around 15 percent would opt for specialized technical 
education. Table 1 shows a rise in the number of schools, 
pupils, and teachers in the early 1980s. Less than a 
quarter of the nation's primary-school leavers went to 
secondary school. In an effort to increase enrollment in 
primary schools, a three year educational program 
for nomadic children has been introduced. These chil- 
dren, however, attend school for only half of the year. 
There are plans to create comprehensive training cen- 
ters for nomads. In addition, rural and urban pro- 
grams have been introduced to help women develop 
skills, particularly those in the realm of home economics. 
Finally, a national library service is being developed with 
the assistance of UNESCO. 

Educational developm 
early 1980s included signi 


ent over the late 1970s and 
ficant changes in the structure 


of the schooling hierarchy. In 1975, the intermediate 
school was discontinued and primary education 
extended from four to six years and then, in 1977, to 
eight years. The age of entry to primary school was 
lowered to age 6. although older children continued to 
enroll in grade 1. Prior to entering grade 1, children may 
attend kindergarten for two years. Following primary 
School, students may enter either general secondary 
(four years) or technical secondary school (three years) 
Or teacher training (two OT three years). After com- 
Pleting secondary school at around age 18, all students 
are obligated to undergo six months of military training 
and nine months of national service as elementary- 
School teachers (grades 1-4). Upon completing this 
Period of service, some enroll in the University of 


Table 1 


Educational establishments, teachers, and students, 1981-82* 


Numberof Number of 


Education Number of 
level and type establishments teachers students 
Primary 791 4,553 174,083 
Intermediate 634 3.712 9,710 
Secondary 51 1,350 ay 
Cacher trainin 1 1 65 
Veado —— 25 535 7,624 


a Source: Europa 1986 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 1980* 


a Adapted from Gaal (1982) 


Somalia, where they specialize in different fields, while 
others train as teachers at the college of education 
or else directly enter the job market. In 1981, some 
secondary-school graduates were admitted to nursing 
institutions, and others were to train in veterinary 
science and telecommunications. 

Figure 1 presents in graphic form Somalia’s edu- 
cational structure as of 1981. Students’ age designations 
in the figure can be considered “theoretical” since there 
are many older students enrolled at each school level. 


3. Major Problems 


The major problem for the coming years will be to 


enroll as many students as possible in the primary and 
secondary schools, and in particular to increase 
meet the 


enrollment in technical schools so as to 
country’s personnel needs. Given the influx of refugees 
from neighboring Ogaden and the prolonged draught 
that Somalia has suffered, these goals may be difficult 
to accomplish, for they require a funding base that the 
nation may be unable to provide. 
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South Africa 
E. J. King 


beginning an account of education in South 
aioe it ie important to define the boundaries of the 
Republic. The obvious reason is that since the Bantu 
Authorities Act of 1951 and the Bantu Self-government 
Act of 1959 the Republic has been engaged in redrawing 
its boundaries and responsibilities in ways which other 
countries do not recognize. Therefore statistics of popu- 
lation and education vary according to the continuing 
redefinition of the South African state itself. From time 
to time the terminology for ethnic and cultural groups 
(and for the departments dealing with them) also alters 
correspondingly. 


1. The Political Framework 


In 1980-81 the official yearbook of the Republic of 
South Africa defined its boundaries as excluding not 
only the encircled Kingdom of Lesotho and the adjacent 
Kingdom of Swaziland (as the outside world agrees) but 
also three “independent black republics” and seven 
other territories (called “national states”) which 
between them contain 54 percent of all black people— 
the great majority in South Africa, The three “repub- 
lics” (Transkei, Bophuthatswana, and Venda) and the 
seven black “national states” created under 1975 pro- 
posals were all integral parts of the Republic of South 
Africa at the time of its inception in 1961. In 1981, 
Ciskei was added to the list of “independent republics”. 
In 1983 the “black states” said to have attained self- 
government were listed as Bophutatswana, Ciskei, 
Gazankulu, KwaZulu, Lebowa, Qwaqwa, Transkei, 
Venda, KaNgwane, and KwaNdebele. The four repub- 
lics are sometimes referred to as “sovereign nations”. 
The six “national states” are said to be self-governing; 
yet in 1982 two areas of KwaZulu were ceded to 
Swaziland by the South African government, while 
the administrative machinery for each of the “national 
states” is circumscribed by legislation in the Republic of 
South Africa, by “realistic development programmes” 
inseparable from economic planning for the whole 
region, and by educational and social limitations. 

This redrawing of boundaries is said to be based 
on ethnic and linguistic grounds, but it has important 
repercussions on government, welfare, economic pros- 
pects, and educational opportunity. The most important 
consequence, however, is political—in redefining citi- 
zenship of the Republic of South Africa and such mat- 
ters as rights of residence and educational access. Over 
the years there have been zoning and transfer of con- 
siderable populations to designated areas; but the Con- 
stitution Acts for the several black “national states” in 
effect insist that every black person is a citizen of “his 
or her” state. There they are entitled to exercise their 
political rights (including the vote). Though not legally 
aliens in the Republic of South Africa, they are not 
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citizens there. Ultimately, the aim is “a Pagi tes 
peoples, each with a separate national identity. T id 
will be politically independent but economically 
interdependent”. 

When Ciskei became "independent" in 1981. bs 
territory had a resident population of about 660. » 
but in addition some 730,000 Ciskeians were ie ra 
"black spots" in white-designated areas of the wi. a 
of South Africa. All these people promptly Sid 
entitlement to be considered South African. ani ima 
be relocated in the Ciskei which—with 126 oor 
per square kilometre—was already one of agent 
densely populated and poorest territories n pi of 
Africa, with only 2 percent of its area capable 
irrigation. 

The "independent republics" are no longer conr 
in official statistics, but the “national states” usual rk 
In 1980, the Republic of South Africa had a pod 
area of 1,134,100 square kilometres without ma 
Bophuthatswana, and Venda—equivalent to the lie 
bined areas of Belgium, France, the Federal Rep ik 
of Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. e bl iei 
territory is subtropical and the rest Meilen e 
climate. Before the development of the black African 
lands", some 15 percent of the land was in ch of 
hands, usually being the least fertile (though sane 
the territory is short of rain). The new indepe this 
republics and national states were carved out stir in 
small proportion. The other 85 percent is mos 
white ownership. 


2. Population 


red 
The total South African population in 1970 ieee o 
approximately 22 million. In 1977 (after the wap 
the black “republics”) it numbered 23.3 million: etoria 
Projections of the Department of Statistics in 2 2000 
put the total population at 47 million in the t the 
and 72 million in 2020 (South Africa 1981). ears: 
Present rate the total will double in less than 30 Y 1980 
If the black “republics” are included, the total were 
Population was 23,771,970 of which 18.7 percent ite 
whites, 10.7 percent were coloureds (of mixed 
and black descent), 3.3 Percent were Asians, an 
percent were blacks (Human Science Research as 
1981). Whereas the annual increase of whites "75 3 
percent in 1978, that of coloureds and Asians v hose 
percent, while the number of blacks (excluding kers) 
who are “foreign born”, i.e., temporary we hole; 
increased by 2.9 percent over the country as 4 “tional 
However, during the 1970-80 period the € per. 
states" had an average population increase of 65. 


ncil 
cent for the decade (Human Sciences Research COP 
1981). Thus, the great 


u 
s majority of children 1” erag? 
Africa are in the black “homelands”, and the @ 
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age of the black population everywhere is lower than 
that of the other ethnic groups. Of the population of 72 
million expected in the year 2020, it is officially esti- 
mated that 55 million will be black (South Africa 1981). 
These demographic calculations obviously have a direct 
bearing on education. 

The population is very unevenly distributed. 
Throughout this century there has been a townward 
migration of white farmers; but rapid industrialization 
during and after the Second World War brought the 
urbanized proportion of whites up to 86.8 percent by 
1970, Asians to 86.7 percent, and coloureds to 74.1 
percent. In the same year, the proportion of blacks in 
“white urban areas” was 35 percent and would have 
been much higher but for control measures and the 
redrawing of boundaries (South Africa 1981). In any 
case, the establishment of segregated townships for each 
nonwhite population group at varying distances from 
the towns and cities where nonwhite adults work in the 
white economy means that great numbers of children 
attend school there. For example, Soweto (about 15 
kilometres from Johannesburg) is estimated to have 
above one million inhabitants. No precise count is kept, 
either for the total or for school-catchment areas. 
Whites are not allowed to enter the townships without 
Permission; nor are nonwhite people allowed to stay in 
White urban areas overnight (even as domestics) without 
Special permission, and their movement Is controlled by 
the issuing of passes which must always be carried. 

Of the total urban population, approximately 80 
Percent are found in four large concentrations: the 
Pretoria-Johannesburg region, the Durban-Pieter- 
maritzburg area, the Cape Peninsula, and around Port 
Elizabeth. These constitute only 4 percent of the 
Whole territory. Smaller urban concentrations else- 
Where are growing fast. There is an attempt to establish 
Cities and industries in the black “homelands”; in the 
1970 census about 80 percent of the nearly 4.5 million 
blacks living in white urban areas were thought to have 
Come from areas since designated as “black states”, to 
Which most of them are eventually expected to ene 
(South Africa 1981). It is anticipated that approximate y 
72 percent of the black population will be in “nationa 
States” by the year 2000. At present, about 46.5 qu 
Of the total black population live in them (South ee 
1981). In addition to the group just considered, t A 
Were 490,000 foreign migrant workers from P - 
bouring black states and a further 600,000 black ma e 
On short contracts (usually 6-12 months). White imm 
grants into South Africa average about 40,000 V rn 
and South African emigrants about 10,000 annually. : 

igh proportion of the latter are well-educated an 

Professionally skilled. ' : 

; Uistariiaatfan is of course linked with industrial- 
ization, which now accounts for more than 70 percent 
Of the gross national product. Consequently, the South 
À frican economy is moving quickly from reliance on its 
Ich agriculture and other primary products, or even 
Such valuable resources as gold, diamonds, and 


uranium, towards a fully industrialized or even a post- 
industrial condition. Thus, industry and society reflect 
the whole gamut from preindustrial to hyper-urban 
(with the expectations of a “communications society”), 
the latter being amply displayed in prosperous suburbs 
and commercial networks. The educational implications 
of this shift are obvious. 

Although ever-higher degrees of competence and 
adaptability are clearly called for, the occupational 
distribution in South Africa is still that of a less-devel- 
oped country. Sadie (1978) gives the following figures 
for male workers of all races: executives and decision 
makers 3.4 percent; technicians and highly skilled 8.2 
percent; less skilled 33.9 percent; and unskilled, unem- 
ployed, etc. 55.0 percent approximately. Hence there 
must be either substantial importation of ready-made 
professionals and craftsmen (as in the past) or home 
production. For a long time, leading industrialists and 
business people have been advocating liberalization of 
social and educational laws so as to man the changing 
economy adequately. Such economic considerations 
have, during the past decade, gradually worn down 
some of the resistance to educational and social 
advance. Furthermore, since 90 percent of South Afri- 
can industry is concentrated in the four metropolitan 
areas, and since the population in the designated black 
areas is increasing by over 100,000 a year, while the 
industrial deployment to those areas has been described 
as a “dismal failure”, it seems certain that the economy S$ 
need for middle-range and service personnel will have 
to be met from the nonwhite population—indeed, from 
the blacks in very large measure. 

It was partly with this realization that in June 1980, 
the government commissioned the Human Sciences 
Research Council to investigate the provision of edu- 
cation in South Africa, and the report (Human Sciences 
Research Council 1981) made massive and radical rec- 
ommendations which are referred to below. Although 
the government's Interim Memorandum of October 
1981 rejected the political and social implications of the 
de Lange Report (as it is often called), it is significant 
that it recognized the need to ensure “that education of 
equal quality is achieved for all population groups .  . 
but “with due regard to the diversity of peoples in South 
Africa” and with the preservation of apartheid. 


3. Languages and Cultures 

technologically advanced settlers in 
Gua De of de world Tave established their own 
supremacy by such means as colour bars and helotry. 
From the first formal settlement around Van Riebeeck s 
fort and hospital at Table Bay in 1657, Dutch-speaking 
and English-speaking settlers in South Africa made use 
of both. But the apartheid formally established after the 
Eiselin Report on Native Education in 1951 (though 
implicit in all the policies of the Malan government after 
1948) is more complex and deeper rooted. There has 
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ation, as the existence of the entire 
kee sn bears witness. The — 
distribution given above, the vast commuting of ac T 
and coloureds to industries and domestic service, an 
even to middle-range occupations, every day, uas 
mention the generally low cost of luxurious living for 
whites—all show the economy's essential dependence 
on the perpetual participation of nonwhite workers. 
Apart from all questions of social justice and political 
prudence, the basic question today is: participation at 
what level and after what degree of education and 
training? A social and cultural corollary for many (per- 
haps most) South Africans is: and with what further 
degree of interaction? -— 

Undoubtedly there is much to justify the statement 
that policies towards nonwhites are derived from the 
desire for a constant supply of tractable cheap labour 
(Collins and Christie 1982), readily available from “out- 

^ side South Africa" and promptly distinguishable by 

) colour. On the other hand, a kind of cultural paranoia 
underpins and pervades all perceptions and policies 
relating to “national integrity” and a South African 
“mission”, especially as expressed in Afrikanerdom. 
For a splendid interpretation of this complex phenom- 
enon readers are referred to Education in South Africa 
(1977) by the humane and scholarly Afrikaner Dr E. 
G. Malherbe, especially Parts I and IV, but some 
account must be given here. 

The Afrikaners and their language, Afrikaans (an 
amalgam of popular Dutch with French, German, and 
some African and Malay elements), are declared to be 
“indigenous to South Africa” (South Africa 1981)— 
already isolated from “completely different” conditions 
in Europe. The 60 percent of white south Africans who 
speak Afrikaans (which became an official language 
only in 1914) believe themselves to be in a unique 
cultural position. Their own “separateness” and intro- 
spection are compounded by unhappy memories of 
British annexation, of their own separatist Boer repub- 
lics, of harsh settlement conditions for the Voortrekkers 
(pioneers) in territories often devastated by intertribal 
African wars and incursions, and of the Anglo-Boer 
War (1899-1902) whose scorched-earth policy and con- 
centration camps were followed by the impoverishment 
of many Afrikaners throughout the 1920s. Triumphant 
in the 1948 elections, Afrikanerdom, nevertheless, con- 
tinues to display its “laager mentality” in monuments, 
rituals, the worship and sermons of the branches of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, the Voortrekker youth 
movement's constant preparedness for “emergencies”, 
and above all in the all-pervading power of the secret 
society Broederbond (Band of Brothers) (Malherbe 
1977). To perpetuate cultural purity there was no tele- 

vision service until 1976; but now it is universal and of 
excellent technical quality, though its news service is 
parochially trivialized and, in its comments, reflects 
official views. Afrikaans newspapers, cultural clubs, 
artistic productions, and of course separate Afrikaans 
schools and universities reinforce the message—though 
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there is liberal Afrikaner opposition to everything now 
implied by apartheid. Even English-langi age schools 
and curricula are affected by present policies. Allw hite 
South Africans must learn both languages. Most Indians 
speak English; most coloured people, Afrikaans. It a 
the attempt to impose instruction in Afrikaans instea 
of English that finally triggered off the pupils’ revolt in 
Soweto in 1976. p 
It should not be supposed that English-speakers (a 
little less than 40 percent of the whites) are all Oppose i 
to apartheid in any of its forms—otherwise the hig soa 
Party would not have enjoyed a crushing majority for < 
years on a white suffrage, even allowing for convenient 
boundary readjustments. (At the time of writing. 1982. 
the National Party had 133 seats out of 165 in the House 
of Assembly and 40 out of 51 in the Senate.) On the 
other hand, opposition to many apartheid policies ans 
repercussions is marked and increasing in English- 
speaking circles (not least in universities and news- 
papers, some of which the government tried to PN 
out in 1978 with public funds). Through the Englis! 
language and its access to world opinion, to coimimieres, 
and rapidly changing technology, many speakers 
both English and Afrikaans have come to avow toe 
principle “apartheid as we know it is dead" (Koorn e- 
1978), but in practice it is constantly reinforced by o 
scale evictions, compulsory purchase of properties. € 
olute separation of schools (with vastly P aen 
resources), and above all by the artificial establishmen 
of black states and republics (for example. Boph à 
thatswana is an inland archipelago of disjointed dm 
From a hill park near Bloemfontein, one isolated maf 
can be partly seen; yet it is cut off politically from [9e 
city’s hospitals, education, and other services). The 1 art 
Interim Memorandum replying to the de Lange Repi 
made it quite clear that the separate-schools policy. W 
Separate controls, would continue. S aca- 
Indeed, though statespeople, industrialists, or 
demics, and editors speak out in humanitarian us 
Pragmatic terms, it is difficult and sometimes danger t 
for journalists and charitable organizations to attemp 
or advocate mitigation of the harshness of aparthen 
Societies, journals, and activities are proscribed Lm 
time to time, and individuals are “banned” from activity 
or actually isolated from all but limited contacts apes 
1979). Thus protest by leading South Africans is hile 
erated—and sometimes strikingly outspoken—W"! ë 
amelioration and indeed awareness at lower levels â! 
vigilantly contained. t 
The maintenance of separate government depan 
ments for Asians and coloureds (notably for educati 
and more recently for consultation) was in part designe” 
to prevent nonwhite South Africans from making COT 
mon cause. Moreover, since most Asians live and vw 
around Durban, where they have penetrated much à 
the retailing business and many technician levels, a? as 
majority of coloureds are in Cape province, tW S 
thought likely that improvements for and concession 
to these groups would win them over. Indeed, a few 
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them can be heard defending the present system— 
including an Indian member of the de Lange com- 
mission—but during the late 1970s and later the vigorous 
Prosecution of apartheid policies has made many 
coloureds describe themselves too as “blacks” socially 
and politically, though their colour and features may 
resemble those of some Europeans. Indeed, it is 
impressive that opposition to apartheid was implied 
throughout the de Lange Report, with its insistence on 
one system under one ministry and its perspective of 
access to all professions for all races. 


4. Structure of the Educational System and its 
Administration 


There are 18 distinct education departments in South 
Africa. The four provinces (Cape, Natal, Orange Free 
State, and Transvaal) built up their provision for (white) 
education between 1839 and 1840; and at the estab- 
lishment of the Union of South Africa in 1910 they 
retained control of all primary and secondary education 
In their territories. A Union Department of Education 
(later the Department of National Education) took care 
9f higher education on a national basis, and from 1912 
gradually assumed control over matters less developed 
>Y provincial education departments. In three Edu- 
rin Acts in 1967 the department obtained powers 
s direct policy for the whole country, with uniform 
gusto, salaries, and purposes and with the power 
d to plan syllabi, examinations, and so on “with due 
iud to the advisability of diversity" (South Africa 
dr l p. 616). Teacher training and vocational education 
€ closely controlled in consequence of the 1967 Acts 
and amendments in 1969 and 1971. Thus, there are four 
Provincial departments for white education and the all- 
Controlling Department of National Education. 
we Education in the black “national states” and four 
Independent republics" is controlled by their own 10 
Téspective departments. The South African Department 
9f Education and Training controls the education of all 
lacks outside these states and republics. Some idea of 
"tS growing response to need is given by the increase in 
‘ts budget from Rand 27 million in 1972-73 to Rand 
'9.3 million in 1980-81. Since 1978, it has had its own 
Minister. In 1980, the total enrolment of pupils in the 
ack states was just over 2 million, while the 
o partment of Education and Training was responsible 
i T just under 1.5 million. If the “independent” states 
Te included, 1978 enrolments in primary and secondary 
Ools were: whites 952,000, blacks 4,224,000, 
Oloureds 722,000, and Asians 207,000 (Human 
thicnces Research Council 1981). It was claimed that 
m enrolled percentage of school-age black children 
4S about 75 percent (South Africa 1981 p. 637). That 
YS nothing about attendance or effectiveness; to make 
In accurate count of black children would be impossible. 
1975 per capita expenditure on white pupils was 


15 times greater than for blacks: there is still 3 vast 
difference. 

Until a new Education and Training Act took effect 
in 1980 there was no compulsory educauon for blacks, 
though compulsory attendance for six years for the 
other nonwhite communities was introduced some years 
before (but was for a much shorter period than average 
voluntary attendance). The 1980 changes were intended 
to introduce compulsion gradually in selected areas (at 
first in Port Elizabeth) from the age of six; but, because 
of persistent boycotting of secondary education by 
pupils and parents who considered it inferior, little 
progress has been made. In any case, only geo- 
graphically strategic districts have been chosen for the 
experiment. New schools and classrooms are “of equal 
standard” materially, and free books are to be supplied. 
But the pupil-teacher ratio for black children was 48:1 
in 1980 (58:1 in 1968), in contrast to 20:1 for white. In 
the relatively liberal Cape Province, black teachers with 
a degree constitute 2.5 percent of the total and those 
with 10 years of schooling followed by a teaching cer- 
tificate, 16 percent; nearly all the others have had only 
six years of schooling and have no certificate. By 
contrast, more than 34 percent of white teachers are 
graduates, and 65 percent have had 10 years of schooling 
and a certificate. The number of teachers needed to 
reduce class size to 30 for black children in the Republic 
of South Africa by the year 2000 will mean an increase 
from 95,501 in 1980 to 239,943 (Human Sciences 
Research Council 1981). Some less-favoured areas fare 
much worse, and double shifts are common. 1977 figures 
showed only a 42 percent progression of black children 
from grade 1 to standard 2 (age 10), as against 92.3 for 
whites, 88.2 for Asians, and 52.3 for coloureds (Human 
Sciences Research Council 1981). Black and coloured 
children are still grossly under-represented in secondary 
and higher education. Basic education (to about age 12) 
is free; further education is not, and parental free choice 
often means that children continuing to attend will 
follow vocational courses, while others drop out. In 
some "national states" the shortage of resources and 
poor teaching make matters worse; but some (e.g.. 
KwaZulu) have done well. 

The education of the coloured community, which 
had been a provincial responsibility from 1910 onwards, 
was transferred to the Department of Coloured Affairs 
in 1964 and to the Administration of Coloured Affairs 
in 1969. Compulsory schooling from 7 to 16 reached the 
16-year-olds by 1980. Courses and syllabi are identical 
with those of the education departments of the 4 prov- 
inces; but in the senior-secondary phase (standards 8 to 
10) much more attention than in white schools is paid to 
technically or vocationally oriented preparation. (White 
schools are predominantly *academic" in orientation at 
this level.) Technical education proper is provided at 
senior-secondary and postsecondary levels at strategic 
points. 

Asian education is centrally controlled through the 
Department of Indian Affairs. It is offered officially in 
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the same phases as for white pupils, but again with 
noteworthy attention to commercial, technical, and 
similar studies at the senior phase. 

Churches and other voluntary bodies provide much 
schooling for white and coloured pupils (separately). 
Private schools enrol some 6 percent of all white pupils. 
Such providers were liberal in admitting black pupils 
until apartheid regulations were severely tightened. 

Regulations effective from 1972 have established “dif- 
ferentiated education” nationally in four school phases, 
each of 3 years: junior primary; senior primary; junior 
secondary; senior secondary. Primary schools operate 
by “class teaching”, without differentiated syllabi. The 
first secondary year is also provided in the primary 
school. In the junior-secondary phase most subjects 
are compulsory, without differentiated syllabi, though 
different presentation may be used for pupils needing 
it. Standard 5, the first of the junior-secondary phase 
and offered in the primary school, is a transitional year 
orienting choices towards more or less academic or 
practically applied secondary schools. The grammar- 
school type of the secondary school is the ordinary 
expectation. In the senior-secondary phases there are 
eight main study courses; but provincial requirements 
and a Joint Matriculation Board circumscribe variety 
for most pupils. The de Lange committee in 1981 criti- 
cized the heavy bias towards arts subjects and the 
neglect of science, technology, and commerce. It also 
criticized lack of developmental Strategy, research, and 
services. 

For admission to a degree course, Matriculation 
requirements are specified; but criteria are not exacting 
by international comparison. Candidates with a Senior 
Certificate (or Matriculation) are admitted to diploma 
courses at universities or to diploma and certificate 
courses in technikons, primary teachers’ 
colleges, and other tertiary institutions. 

Of the 10 residential universities for whites, five con- 
duct lectures in Afrikaans, four in English and one in 
both languages. The University of South Africa 
(UNISA), situated in Pretoria, teaches through cor- 
respondence. and serves all population groups. Uni- 
versity education began in Cape Town in 1829. The 
white universities (especially those using English) 
gradually admitted an increasing number of nonwhites 
until the government's apartheid regulations restricted 
such admission to courses not provided in segregated 
universities for the other communities. There are now 
eight university-level centres for nonwhites including 
two in "independent states" and the new University 
of Vista (Pretoria) mainly for part-time studies. The 
University of the Western Cape was chartered in 1970 
for coloured students; for Asians there is the University 

of Durban-Westville (1961). There has also been much 
recent building or extension of technical colleges, tech- 
nikons. and teacher-training establishments for non- 
whites, often with impressive premises; but very much 
of this provision is disdained by the population for which 
it was intended. on the ground that for reasons of 
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segregation, staffing, and contacts it is necessarily 
inferior. Some campuses are half-empty: others are 
plagued by disturbances. A total of 6.848 black students 
were at university in 1979; some 5,000 coloured; almost 
6,000 Indians; and 118,000 whites. (These numbers do 
not include correspondence enrolments at UNISA.) 


5. The Future 


The de Lange Report (Human Sciences Research Coun- 
cil 1981) proclaimed 10 basic principles (later accepted 
in essence by the government's Interim Memorandum 
but repudiated soon afterwards by leading government 
spokespeople, and never acted upon). The first was: 
"Equal opportunities for education, including equal 
Standards in education, for every inhabitant, irres- 
pective of race, colour, creed, or sex, shall be the 
purposeful endeavour of the State." Elaboration 
throughout the text pointed to catastrophic inequalities 
in provision, access, participation, teaching. resources 
of every kind, and back-up services. It also specified 
practical steps to be taken: the establishment of a three- 
tier structure based upon a single ministry and 
department served by a South African Council for Edu- 
cation to provide a broad national policy (supported by 
regional and district boards for the development oF 
variety and choice); the establishment of nine years 
compulsory education for all (a minimum of six years 
school with three years’ training as appropriate): 
national development of a modern curriculum allowing 
for participant modification; the coordination of formal 
Schooling with informal education and community 
develpment. It called for more and better teachers (at 
least 24,981 white, 22,708 coloured, 6,964 Asian, and 
245,405 black by the year 2020). The inseparability 
of this development from improvements in adult 
education, educational technology, extension services. 
and informal education and training was clearly recog- 
nized. Much more participation of the public in future 
planning was demanded. 

Financial reorganization (centrally and locally) was 
considered in the report. However in 1978 the then 
Minister for National Education (and now Minister for 
Cooperation and Development), Dr. P. G. J. Koornhof, 
estimated the cost of equalization would multiply edu- 
cational expenditure by four or five. Others have esti- 
mated that a general equalization of wages would at 
least double the cost of living for white South Africans. 
In 1983 it was estimated that to achieve parity in school- 
ing by 1990 would require about 40 percent O 
total government expenditure (without allowing for 
inflation). Another estimate was that white parents 
would have to contribute between 5 and 20 percent 
more for the education of their own children—PTe- 
viously free. As part of the process of “evening-up” and 
also providing for technical education, there has alreadY 


been financial support from industry and commerce 0? 
a scale hitherto unknown. 
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However, no improvement in schools and educational 
services could succeed for long without revolutionary 
improvement in housing conditions and opportunities 
for family life. Unauthorized shacks and shanty towns 
in “white areas” may be demolished; but Soweto and 
other official “townships” with metal huts, brick cabins, 
stand-pipe water and a dearth or absence of domestic 
electricity and other basic services (together with very 
poor facilities for community life) are not conducive to 
“equal opportunities in education”. Nor is a system 
which leaves children behind while fathers and most 
other adults have to work far from home and often in 
precarious conditions (when they can find employment). 

Still, as Professor J. McG. Niven (1981) pointed out, 
“the investigation carried out in 1980 and 1981 is the 
first time in the history of education in the RSA that so 
comprehensive an approach to the education of all 
people in this country has been carried out". It proclaims 
a manifesto around which many will rally. 
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The system of public education in the Soviet Union 
Includes such establishments for child rearing and edu- 
Cation as preschool institutions (kindergartens and nur- 
Sery schools), schools providing general education, 
Vocational schools, specialized secondary schools, and 
higher education institutions. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a state 
formed as a result of the victory of the October Rev- 
olution (1917) against the Russian Empire, consists of 

sovereign union republics with equal rights. The 
Oviet Union is a multinational state, comprising more 
than 100 ethnic groups and nationalities with different 
anguages, cultures, and modes of life, but closely linked 
Y common historical destiny. In 1986, the population 
Was nearly 279 million. The country covers an area of 
2.4 million square kilometres (8.6 million square 
Miles), Its capital is the city of Moscow. 

The development of schooling has a long history. In 

e fourth and fifth centuries AD, the first spiritual 
Schools were established in Georgia, and in the twelfth 
Sentury, three higher schools—academies—were estab- 


lished there. In the fifth century, the Armenian script 
was devised and schools were organized in Armenia. 
The first schools of Kiev Russia were established in 
churches and monasteries in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. - : 
The appearance of the Slavonic Cyrillic alphabet in 
the ninth century was very important for the dis- 
semination of literacy. The spread of printing promoted 
the development of education, and the first alphabet 
book was printed by Ivan Fedorov in 1574. In the 
sixteenth century, a network of schools developed in 
the centralized Russian state. The first of the secular 
state schools to appear was the School of Mathematical 
and Navigational Sciences, which was opened in 1701 
in Moscow. In 1724, the Russian Academy of Sciences 
was founded in Petersburg. In 1775, Moscow University 
was created. a 
At the end of the eighteenth century, the state system 
of public education was formed. On the basis of the 
“Preliminary rules of public education” (1803) and the 
“Regulations of educational institutions” (1804), this 
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system came to include parochial schools, district 
schools, secondary schools, and universities. In 1802, 
the Ministry of Public Education was created. The sys- 
tem of school education before the October Revolution 
of 1917 was very complicated. Primary schools com- 
prised three to four years of education and were the 
responsibility of different departments. Secondary edu- 
cation was given in male and female secondary, middle, 
commercial, and other schools. Entry to university was 
possible only after graduation from a male secondary 
school. Transition from one type of school to another 
was virtually impossible because syllabi were unco- 
ordinated. Many children from impoverished back- 
grounds had no chance of receiving primary education, 
let alone secondary education. 

Immediately following the victory of the revolution 
in 1917, a radical reform of the organization and content 
of education both for the rising generation and for 
workers was undertaken. The heritage of widespread 
illiteracy had to be dealt with. Schools, technical 
schools, universities, libraries, and other educational 
and cultural institutions were placed at the disposal 
of the workers irrespective of their nationality, social 
status, sex, or occupation. A nine-year school, divided 
into two stages of five plus four years, was created. 
These schools were free and coeducational, with instruc- 
tion in the native language of the region. It enrolled 8- 
to 17-year-old children. The content of education too 
was radically changed. 

In 1919, to prepare workers and farmers for entrance 
to higher education institutions, a special type of learn- 
ing institution was established—the labour faculty (or 
rabfac). By the end of the 1930s, the need for them had 
passed and they were abolished. 

Great attention was paid to the cultural revival of 
formerly oppressed and underdeveloped peoples. The 
creation of a script for about 40 groups and nationalities 
of the Soviet Union formerly without a written language 
(the Kirghiz, Bashkirs, Buryats, the peoples of Dage- 
stan and the extreme north, etc.), together with the 
writing of their literatures, was of great importance in 
the development of public education in native languages 
after the revolution. 

The system of education of the Soviet Union, begun 
in the 1920s, was developed and improved in step with 
the economic and cultural growth of the country. It 
reflected the social progress that took place in the 
country, meeting the new needs of the state and its 
citizens. Over time changes were made in types of school 
and their structure, in the content of education, and in 
the interrelations of general, polytechnic, and pro- 
fessional education. In spite of these changes, the prin- 

ciple bases of the system of education remained the 
same: all education is controlled by the state, and private 
schools or other educational institutions are not 
allowed; education is characterized by equality and 
continuity between all types of educational institutions; 
education is universal and free; it is secular and is 
conducted in the native tongues, with freedom of choice 
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in the language of learning; and education combines 
school learning with socially useful labour appropriate 
to the pupil's age. 


1. Goals of Education 


In 1985, the Supreme Council of the Ussk approved 
"The bases of the legislation of the Union of SsR and 
union republics on public education." The new law 
determined the aims and tasks of public education, 
secured the right of citizens of the Soviet Union to 
receive education, and determined the competence of 
the Soviet state and the union republics in the field of 
public education. Soviet citizens were given the right to 
choose their profession, occupation, and job according 
to their vocation, abilities, professional training. and 
education, and in consideration of the country's social 
needs. a 

The aim of public education in the Soviet Union 15 
the preparation of highly educated, fully developed. 
physically healthy and active builders of the communist 
society, who are brought up on the ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism with regard to Soviet laws and socialist orders; 
who are capable of successful work in the different fields 
of economic and social-cultural construction; who take 
an active part in social and state activities; and Who 
are ready to defend the socialist motherland whole- 
heartedly, to guard and increase its material and spiri" 
tual wealth, and to cherish and protect the environment. 


2. Structure and Size of the Education Effort 


Figure 1 presents the structure of the educational 
system. i 
In 1914 there were 275 preschool institutions i" 
Russia. After 1917, presehodl osten was withdrawn 
from private persons and philanthropic institutions an 
given to the state, The main type of preschool institutio? 
is the kindergarten, which enrols children from 3 tO 
years of age. There are nursery schools for children 
aged from 2 months to 3 years. Activities include games 
study, entertainment, elementary work—all aspects ? 
the physical, moral, aesthetic, and academic education 
of the child. The state kindergarten syllabus specifies 
what children are to learn about the environment, 
speech, arithmetic, drawing, modelling, sewing, Singing, 
and dancing. Since the end of the 1970s, reading an 
writing have also formed part of the syllabus. 
language used is the respective regional language. 7, 
of the main tasks of kindergarten is to care for children $ 
health and physical development, which is ensure 

an appropriate schedule, a planned diet, child care: 
Physical exercises, and medical supervision. 

Children attend kindergarten for 9 to 12 hours a day: 
If the parents? work involves travel or shift work, ther? 
are kindergarten boarding houses where children stay 
all week and go home at weekends. In 1959, combine 
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nursery schools-kindergartens were introduced for chil- 
dren aged from 2 months to 7 years. 

The number of kindergartens grew with the devel- 
Opment of industry and agriculture and the greater 
Involvement of women in industrial work. Industrial 
establishments, state farms (sovkhozes), and collective 
farms (kolkhozes) are actively involved in the creation 
Of kindergartens. In 1984, there were 134,400 per- 
manent preschool institutions in the Soviet Union. They 
enrolled 15.5 million children—11.6 million children 
Were enrolled by 71,000 institutions in cities and towns 
and 3.9 million children were enrolled by 63.400 insti- 
tutions in rural areas. Besides permanent preschool 
Institutions, seasonal preschool institutions are organi- 
zed in summer. 

According to the census of 1911, rural primary schools 
enrolled only 23.8 percent of school-age children. Most 
children acquired only elementary literacy—the ability 
to read but not always to write. Following 1917, there 
Was a considerable increase in the numbers of schools 
and pupils. In 1930, the government introduced uni- 
versal compulsory primary education for 8- to 10-year- 
old children. This act also introduced universal seven- 
Year compulsory education in cities and labour towns. 
a ool buildings were constructed everywhere, many 
ao sands of teachers were trained, funds for materials 

*re created to help needy children, and explanatory 
Work among parents was conducted (especially in non- 
Wee regions). By 1934, universal primary education 

as a reality. In the 1933-37 period, compulsory seven- 
Ar education was successfully accomplished in cities 
nd labour towns, and considerable steps in developing 


complete secondary education were taken. Progress in 
the full implementation of secondary education was 
impeded by the Second World War. By 1949, universal 
seven-year education had been introduced everywhere, 
and in 1959—62 universal compulsory eight-year edu- 
cation for children from 7 to 15 years of age replaced 
the seven-year scheme. 

In 1979-80, 99.3 percent of eight-year-school gradu- 
ates continued their studies in day general secondary 
schools or in secondary vocational or specialized schools 
(technicums and colleges) providing general secondary 
education. The ratio of students who graduated from 
different types of secondary institution to the number 
studying in form 1 in the corresponding period rose 
from 76.3 percent in 1975 to 97 percent in 1980. Thus, 
nearly all children receive a complete secondary 
education. 

Table 1 presents enrolment data for 1914, 1940, 1970, 
and 1984. In 1914, there were 124,000 schools, mainly 
primary; 9.7 million children studied in them. In 1940, 
there were 199,000 schools, with 36 million pupils. In 
1984, this had decreased to 130,000 schools because of 
the rationalization of the school network: the number 
of primary schools is diminishing while the number of 
eight-year schools and in particular secondary schools 
is increasing. They enrolled 41 million children and 
youth. 

Labour education is conducted throughout the 10 
years of eight-year and secondary schooling. In forms 1 
to 3, children acquire work skills with paper, cardboard 
and other materials, study needlework, and grow flow- 
ers and plants. Lessons in forms 4 to 8 are conducted 
in woodwork and metal workshops, in domestic-science 
rooms, and in the educational/experimental agriculture 
plots belonging to the schools. Pupil participation in 
socially useful work consists of care of public gardens 
and avenues in cities, and participation in the work of 
student brigades on arable and livestock farms in the 
country. Great attention is paid to vocational training 
in the senior forms of the secondary school, where four 
lessons a week are devoted to it. Many schools provide 
one day a week for studies in industrial centres created 
specially for senior pupils. They receive training from 
workers from factories, construction sites, and the trans- 
port service. Form 9 and 10 pupils in the rural areas 
study agricultural mechanization, agrotechnology. and 
animal care and are prepared for work in kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes. 

After form 8, some pupils also work in industry or 
agriculture, but all of them must receive secondarv 
education. For this purpose evening schools provide 
courses for the continuation of general secondary edu- 
cation. In 1984, there were 11,130 such schools with an 
enrolment of 3.7 million students. The syllabus is the 
same as in the day general secondary schools. Study in 
these schools comprises 20 hours a week, but it lasts 
one year more than in the day school. Evening general- 
secondary-school students have some privileges: 
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re in general education schools in the union republics, 1914-84 
Total 
population, . 
January 1, Numbers of students (millions) 
1986 
(millions) 1914-15 1940-41 1970-71 1984-85 
R? 143.1 5:7 20.6 25.3 17.5 
Ukrainian SsR^ 58.8 2.6 6.8 8.4 6.5 
Byelorussian SSR 9.6 0.5 [7 1.8 1.4 
Uzbek SSR 17.9 0.0 1.3 3.3 4.4 
Kazakh SSR 15.8 0.1 I2 3.2 3.0 
Georgian SSR 5.2 0.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 
Azerbaijan SSR 6.6 0.1 0.7 1.4 1.3 
Lithuanian SSR 3.6 0.1 0.4 0.6 0.5 
Moldavian SSR 4.1 0.1 0.5 0.8 0.7 
Latvian SSR 2.6 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Kirghiz ssR 4.0 0.0 0.3 0.8 0.9 
Tadzhik SSR 4.5 0.0 0.3 0.8 [a 
Armenian SSR 3:3 0.0 0.3 0.7 0.6 
Turkmen SSR 3.2 0.0 0.3 0.6 0.8 
Estonian SSR 1.5 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Total 276.3 99 35.6 49.2 40.4 


a Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 


additional holidays for passing examinations, etc. Day 
and evening secondary-school graduates must pass final 
examinations. Successful candidates receive the general 
education certificate. For excellent achievement and 


exemplary conduct, students are awarded honour cer- 
tificates and medals. 


Children who have lost one parent or children from 
families where child care is inadequate may be placed 
in boarding schools at the request of the parents. These 
schools have a common timetable, curriculum, and text- 
books. The system of children's homes is for orphans 
and half-orphans, and the state takes complete responsi- 
bility for the care of such children. 

There are special-education schools for mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped children. In ail 
union republics, there are primary and secondary 
schools for partially blind, blind, partially deaf, and 
deaf children. Mentally retarded children study in eight- 
year schools, where they gain as much competence 
as they can in the primary-school curriculum. Great 
attention is paid to work habits. In 1984, there were 
2,600 special schools in the Soviet Union, with 0.5 
million children in them. The majority of these children 
receive complete state maintenance. There are sana- 
torium-type boarding schools for sick and weak children 
in all regions. They have common curricula and 
textbooks. : 

Parallel to the schools, extramural establishments 
carry out various types of educational work. In 1983, 
there were 4,997 Young Pioneer and schoolchildren's 
palaces and houses, 1,502 young technicians’ clubs, 989 
young naturalists’ clubs, 8,233 children’s music, arts, 
and choreographic schools, 7,426 children’s sports 
schools, 49 children’s railways, 8,669 children’s librar- 
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ies, and 187 children’s theatres. Every school has n 
library. To meet readers’ needs, a large amount ga 
fiction, popular science, and other kinds of children $ 
literature is published. Many magazines and newspaper, 
for children and young people are produced in t 


various languages of the Soviet Union. To strengthen 
children’s health 


camps are organiz 
side, and kolkho. 


to appear. They trained millions of young worker’: 
The rapid devel 


years, 
departments, permitting wi 


orkers to improve their qu. 
Out discontinuing work. Technical scho o 
were created in 1966 to train general-secondary-scho 
graduates to become highly qualified workers. | 
vc, System of vocational schools is continuously 
revised according to the needs of the national economy 
and scientific and technical developments. The list 


Professions now numbers more than 100. It is SY 
tematically revised. 
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With the transition to universal secondary education, 
graduates, mainly of the eight-year-schools, have been 
admitted to vocational schools, in which three- to four- 
year courses are organized. Young people receive a 
profession and general secondary education equal to 
that which their peers receive in an ordinary secondary 
school. In 1971, there were 615 such schools in the 
Soviet Union with 180,000 students in them. In 1984, 
there were 4,800 schools with an enrolment of 2.4 
million. Secondary vocational school graduates have a 
right to enter any higher educational institution in the 
country irrespective of the profession they have been 
trained in. 

Day-time, evening, and correspondence technical 
institutions, schools, and colleges train specialists with 
middle-level qualifications for different sectors of the 
national economy. Persons from the 14- to 30-year-old 
age group are admitted to day institutions. Evening and 
Correspondence institutions admit people of all ages. 
The term of study in day specialized secondary schools 
after the eight-year school is three to four years, and 
after secondary school is two to two and a half years. 
In evening schools, the term of study is one year more. 

Specialized secondary schools are accessible to every 
person who has completed an eight-year or a general 
Secondary school. Education is free of charge and is 
conducted in the respective native language. Students 
receive scholarships, and hostels are available for those 
Who live in other towns. In 1984, there were 4,438 
Specialized secondary schools, with 4,504,000 students. 

Higher education is implemented in universities and 
Other institutes (pedagogical, economic, polytechnic, 
agricultural, theatre, and others). Higher education is 
accessible to everyone irrespective of sex, race, 
nationality, social origin. or property status. Arrange- 
ments are made in non-Russian republics for higher 
education to be conducted in the native language. The 
existence of different forms of education (day, evening, 
and correspondence courses), of privileges provided by 
the state for students in higher learning institutions (free 
education, grants, hostels, additional holidays, a short 
Working day for those who study without discontinuing 
Work, etc.), and of a wide spectrum of courses preparing 
Youths for higher education establishments have all 
Contributed to making higher education accessible for 
ll citizens who have completed secondary education. 
ii A Specific set of subjects is selected for every special- 

Y. This involves a combination of educational and 
Practical work resulting in the acquisition of modern 
Scientific knowledge and the mastery of scientific and 
opa nin work methods. The programme includes 
fishies and optional subjects. Obligatory subjects 
i T those forming the scientific basis of special train- 
ai ey comprise social-political, general-theoretical, 
sie goes Optional subjects permit students to 
ae Pie elds of knowledge in depth in order to 
chiey e vig d technological, and artistic 
dive ements. ptiona subjects are widely available in 

Tsities, where, for instance, more than 100 such 


courses exist in the speciality of physics. The main 
teaching methods in higher education are lectures, semi- 
nars, laboratory work, course work, course and labora- 
tory projects, and educational and practical work. 
Students also participate in scientific circles and 
societies, and work in public design offices. 

Higher education is developing successfully in all 
union and autonomous republics, each of which has the 
different types of institution referred to above. Every 
year about one million students are admitted to higher 
education. In 1980, 817.300 young specialists graduated 
from higher education institutions. The preparation of 
research specialists is carried out mainly in postgraduate 
courses of scientific research institutes of the Academy 
of Sciences of the UssR, the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the UssR, Academy of Medical Sciences of 
the USSR, the Academy of Arts, the All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences of the USSR, different ministries 
of the Soviet Union, and postgraduate courses of higher 
education institutions. 


3. Curriculum 


The content of education in the Soviet school is deter- 
mined by the programme schedule and curricula. These 
are the same for all primary, eight-year, and secondary 
schools respectively. This continuity guarantees equal 
content of education in corresponding forms and equal 
opportunities for the continuation of education, irres- 
pective of where a person has attended secondary 
school. 

The stage of primary education in the eight-year 
incomplete secondary school was reduced from four to 
three years in 1972. All subjects are taught, but empha- 
sis is placed on the native language and mathematics. 
Specialist teachers are used for music, arts, and physical 
education. Systematic courses in the native language. 
literature, mathematics, history, and foreign languages 
are introduced in form 4. Biology and geography are 
added in form 5, physics in form 6, and chemistry in 
form 7. There are also lessons in music and singing and 
art and drawing in the eight-year school. In forms 9 and 
10, literature, history, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
foreign languages, and economic geography are taught, 
with astronomy, general biology. and social science 
added in form 10. Physical education is taught in forms 
1 to 10 for two hours each week. Each union republic 
also adds its own curricula for specific subjects such 
as Russian as a second language or the history and 
geography of the region. 

Optional courses to enrich students’ knowledge. 
according to their interests and inclinations, have been 
introduced in forms 7 to 10. More than 100 curricula 
and teachers' guides have been compiled. Students may 
choose their own optional courses. Prominent scientists, 
methods specialists, and experienced teachers are 
enlisted to write the many textbooks and teachers 
guides in these optional subjects. Soviet pedagogues 
attach great importance to the raising of pupils’ cog- 
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nitive achievement and independence in the process of 
education. Great attention is paid to the improvement 
of the lesson and other forms of learning, and to the 
use of various technical aids in the learning process. 

Extracurricular education ranks high in the Soviet 
system of education. Different circles and societies are 
organized in schools outside school hours. Some pupils 
pursue sports, others drawing, modelling, dance, or 
singing, or technical subjects. Children with a talent for 
music are taught to play musical instruments. Many 
intermediate and senior students belong to young natu- 
ralists and young technicians’ clubs. Schoolchildren 
also study more mathematics, physics, chemistry, litera- 
ture, history, or whatever subject especially interests 
them. 

The rapid development of science, technology, and 
culture has required a considerable revision of the con- 
tent of general education. In 1964, the Academy of 
Sciences and the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of 
the USSR created the Programme Commission (a cur- 
riculum committee) responsible for defining the content 
of education. The Programme Commission consisted of 
prominent scientists, methods specialists, experienced 
teachers, school heads, and leaders of public education 
authorities—in all 500 persons. Proposed new curricula 
were published for wide discussion, and on the basis of 
suggestions and recommendations from scholars, edu- 
cators, and parents, the commission finalized the new 
curriculum. The scientific and theoretical levels in all 
subjects were raised, and new textbooks were compiled 
and old textbooks revised. The modernization of the 
content of general education took a decade, being com- 
pleted by 1976. 

The curriculum in specialized secondary schools has 
one common set of aims—the completion of general 
secondary education by those who did not finish secon- 
dary school, to give students sound special knowledge 
and skills, and to provide a broad polytechnic and 
professional education. Students study three inter- 
related cycles of subjects—general education, general 
technical, and special cycles. Different types of practical 
training are provided. Graduates have the right to enter 
any higher education institution in the country. They 
are trained for a large variety of jobs in industry, con- 
struction, transport, agriculture, economics, medicine, 
education, law, etc., but in accordance with the needs 
of each republic. 


4. Teacher Training 


Kindergarten teachers are trained in preschool peda- 
gogical schools (colleges); teachers of the primary forms 
are trained in pedagogical schools and institutes: 
teachers of forms 4 to 10 are trained in pedagogical 
institutes and universities. Teachers in arts and phys cal 
culture receive education in a relevant specialized insti- 
tution. The advanced training of teachers, educators. 
and school principals is conducted in regional (or city) 
methods courses, or provincial, territorial, or republic 
advanced-training institutes for teachers. The improve- 
ment of teachers’ qualifications and the development of 
their pedagogical creativity is helped by pedagogical 
and methods magazines which are published in every 
subject by the All-Union Teachers’ Newspaper and by 
teachers’ newspapers produced in union republics. 


5. Future Plans 


In April 1984 the Soviet Communist Party announced 
a plan to reform the educational system and improve the 
quality of teaching in primary and secondary schools. In 
1986, the gradual transition to starting school at the | 
of 6 instead of 7 began. Thus general secondary schon, 
will increase from 10 to 11 years. The primary stage > 
the school will include forms 1-4 instead of forms 1-3» 
the incomplete secondary school forms 5-9 and the 
complete secondary school forms 5-11. The plan also 
calls for all children to master the Russian language by 
the time they leave secondary schools, regardless 2 
their region. Other changes include increasing teacher 
training from four years to five, encouraging more mos 
to enter teaching, revision of textbooks, and the earlier 


introduction of practical work and technical subjects 
into the curriculum. 
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Spain 


I. Alonso Hinojal 


Spain is an old country with a relatively large area 
(504,000 square kilometers—194,594 square miles) and 
a low population density (75 inhabitants per square 
kilometer). Geographically and historically, it forms 
part of the Continent of Europe, and for centuries has 
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been linked to America and has been an important part 
of the Moslem world. Because of its geography 4” 
history, Spain became a crossroads for various ethnic 
groups. With the loss of its colonies, it embarked 0” ? 
Period of contraction, which culminated in the mid- 


Spain 


1900s in an impenetrable isolation. By the end of the 
1970s, the political circumstances which had exacer- 
bated this situation had disappeared and Spain had 
entered a period of modernization and reincorporation 
into the Western world. 

This change of direction with regard to foreign affairs 
was prompted by internal changes of widely varying 
kinds. The most obvious are the political changes at the 
end of the 1970s: the transition from a long dictatorship 
to a modern democracy; and from a centralized state to 
One of regional autonomy. It is obvious that this political 
transition could not have come about if the way had 
not already been paved by other less visible but more 
Profound changes affecting the values, attitudes, and 
behavior of the Spanish people. 

Schematically, it might be said that Spain developed 
from being a typically agricultural country up to 1960 
to being an industrial one in the 1970s and to being a 
Predominantly tertiary one in the 1980s. The percentage 
distribution of the active working population is shown 
in Table 1. Behind these statistics lie great changes in 
the life of the country, relating, for example, to type 
of work, standard of living, and life-style. Spain has 
Progressed from being a clearly rural society to being 
One of the most urban societies. In 1981, 36 percent of 
the population lived in the capital towns of the 
Provinces. Massive migratory movements are implied, 
and indeed, from 1960 to 1970, 4.4 million Spaniards 
Over 10 years of age moved to a different municipal 
area, 

The birth rate in Spain has undergone an evolution 
Which both parallels and lags behind that of the countries 
Of central and northern Europe. The parallelism consists 
in the continuous downward trend of the birth rate 
throughout the twentieth century, with certain depres- 
Slons such as those at the time of the crisis of 1930 and 
Of the civil war of 1936-39. The particular characteristics 
the Spanish birth rate then became more marked: 
oe of a rapid descent, there were certain fluc- 
re which kept the birth rate at a much higher 
i el than that elsewhere in Europe, with a comparative 
» àximum around 1965. It only began to fall in 1975, 

Nd by 1980 the gross birth rate was 15.17 per 1,000. 
Owever, the changes in Spanish society have not 

Sen homogeneous. It is possible to refer schematically 

© approximate dates marking the main stages of the 


Tennge undergone by Spain in recent decades. In the 
50s, Spain recovered from the effects of the civil 
Table 1 

“rcentage distribution of the economically active population 
1950-80 

Sector 1950 1960 1970 1980 
PBriculture 51 43 26 18 
Adustry 23 28 36 35 
Srvices 26 29 38 47 


war and the international blockade and initiated its 
economic growth. In the 1960s, the great economic 
transformation took place, together with large-scale 
interior and exterior migration, industrialization, and a 
rise in the standard of living. The 1970s was the decade 
of economic crisis and political change. The crisis was 
"concealed" until the dictatorship came to an end in 
1975, so that its effects have been delayed and more 
serious. In the 1980s, Spain is faced with a series of 
great challenges, mainly the economic crisis and the 
difficulties of consolidating democracy in difficult cir- 
cumstances. The establishment of a state formed by 
autonomies and the entry into, and integration with, 
the countries and organizations of the West are also 
serious challenges. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Educational 
System 


The educational system cannot be interpreted without 
regard to the corresponding social context and its 
changes. That is why it is advisable to refer to the 
stages of social change mentioned above in order to 
differentiate the structure and the recent changes in 
the educational system. It then becomes obvious that 
educational change is lagging behind social change. 

In 1970, the General Education Act (LGE) was 
passed. This Act, whose only predecessor was a century 
earlier, established the present educational system as 
a unitarian, global, and, theoretically, flexible (i.e., 
modern) system, such as is indispensable for the new 
society in Spain, and especially for the Spanish 
economy. It was preceded, and accompanied, by a 
large-scale public campaign, and international legal 
advice was given. Its aim was to overcome the gap 
existing between education in Spain and in the advanced 
countries. 

The Education Act allowed a decade for the full 
implementation of the reforms; however, intense oppo- 
sition created difficulties and prevented many, in par- 
ticular, the most innovative, reforms from being carried 
out. This opposition resulted in a series of regulations 
which were, to a greater or lesser extent, contrary to 
the spirit of the Act, and which crystallized into what 
came to be known as the educational counterreform. In 
the mid-1970s, there was also an attempt at an overall 
assessment of the reform, the results of which, however, 
were never made known. When the political changes 
began in 1975, education was a high priority in the 
debate among political groups and civic movements. 
Great importance was given to education when the texts 
of the Constitution and Autonomous Acts were drawn 
up, and controversy surrounded the first educational 
acts of the democratic period (i.e., the Educational 
Centres and the University Autonomy Acts). 

Although 1980 was the anticipated date for the final 
implementation of the 1970 reform, in reality it was the 
date marking the commencement of a series of reforms 
made necessary by the new political and social situation. 
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The structure of the Spanish educational system is 
fundamentally defined by educational levels, grades of 
vocational training, and by certain types of teaching. 
The levels of education are: preprimary education, pri- 
mary education, secondary education, and university 

n. : 
EC aim of preprimary education is the devel- 
opment of the child's personality; it is divided into two 
stages—for 2- and 3-year-olds and for 4- and 5-year- 
olds. M . 

Primary education is comprehensive and equal for 
all. By law, it is obligatory and free but the latter 
has not yet been fully achieved. The 1970 General 
Education Act decreed two stages for primary 
education: one from 6 to 10 years of age consisting of 
general education, and a second from 11 to 13 years of 
age consisting of specialized education. One of the 
recent reforms has subdivided primary education into 
three cycles or curriculum units: an initial cycle (6 to 7 
years of age), an intermediate cycle (8 to 10 years of 
age), and a higher cycle (11 to 13 years of age). This 
reform aims at achieving greater flexibility in the organi- 
zation, assessment, and advancement of pupils and 
improving the teacher-pupil relationship. 

Secondary education is open to anyone who has fin- 
ished primary education and obtained a General Cer- 
tificate of Education; the remainder obtain a school- 
leaving certificate and must enter a school of vocational 
training. Secondary education consists of three years, 
during which there is intense preparation for university 
studies; the student will begin the latter after taking a 


year's course of university-orientation studies. Since 
1975. it has also been necessary to pass a university 
entrance test in order to enter university. On finishing 
secondary education, a student may, alternatively, take 
up vocational training. 

Long-cycle university education takes place in the 
university faculties and technical schools. There are also 
polytechnics for technical, short-cycle courses. In large 


towns having no universities, university colleges were 


Table 2 


established in accordance with the 1970 Education ee 
where the first years of university education (first cyc 
could be studied in a decentralized system. iie 
Vocational training grades are closely linked Pia 
pre-1970 levels of education and, in theory, const! and 
bridges between the general educational RUE nae 
the labor environment. However, in reality, they ^c 
pointed only in one direction—towards work. . prat 
Vocational training consists of three grades: eis 
grade, which is obligatory for those who have i 
cessfully finished primary education and do not people 
are not able to go on to secondary education on 
may not begin work until the age of 16); second 2d 
which is for those who have completed secondary n 
cation or the first grade of vocational training x iid 
have also taken some complementary courses, an ud 
grade, university level, which has not yet 
established. " 
The 1970 Education Act also established permanens 
adult education, both for those who wish to study oe 
different levels of general education and for pen o 
wish to improve their professional skills. Both typ Ws 
course are scarcely developed in practice. THES e 
been an incipient and erratic development of t those 
education, both for handicapped children and for 
with a very high intelligence quotient. Ilment 
Tables 2 and 3 present the evolution of enro ous 
in the educational system. There was an eno > an 
expansion in enrollment in the years just beror, the 
after the 1970 reform. During the first years a the 
1970s, compulsory schooling was established Antion 
expansion of pre- and post-compulsory © 9 dents 
began. The number of secondary and university Samary 
was approximately trebled; the numbers in prep"! 


Bass s A edu- 
education increased by half, and those in primary 


cation by a quarter. ocial 
This expansion has not been even among all if the 
classes and regions, or even in different areas prises 
educational system itself, The Spanish system compi for 
both private and public schools. Part of the deman 


Evolution of the number of pupils by level from 1940-50 to 1979-80" 


Preprimary 


Secondary and 


University 


Faculties and colleges 


1 vocational Poly- of science and 
Years and primary training technic technology 
1949-50 2.780.145 214,844 84,611 53,557 
1954-55 3,373,856 292,503 90,197 62.239 
1959-60 3,370,395 522,044 98,769 76,362 
1964—65 3.762.729 863,888 139,712 108.853 
1969-70 4,555,361 1,522,075" 131,163 184.261 
1974-75 6.253.705 996,928^ 133,367 311,757 
1979-80 6.806.442 1.570,907^ 178,066 459.442 


a Source: Ministerio de Educación y Ciencia 1981, except for 1970- 
statistics department of the Ministerio de Educación y Ciencia) 


80 (unpublished data from the 


d , b The irregularities in the series are 
mainly due to reorganization and changes in the level of certai 
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Table 3 

Attendance rates between 1963-64 and 1978—79 (%)* 

Age 1963-64 1967-68 1973-74 1978-79 
3 

1 1.8 1.9 5.5 
; 8.1 10.1 | i 163 
5 32.1 42.5 49.9 60.8 
: 45.7 59.5 72.6 103.8 
1 79.2 94.6 104.4 103.2 

79.7 91.8 106.6 104.9 

8 81.0 90.8 108.7 w32 
9 80.5 88.1 112.2 102.5 
10 85.8 94.2 112.7 108.9 
11 84.9 95.4 106.3 104.6 
12 73.7 86.3 101.7 101.6 
13 5 76.7 92.2 91.6 
14 2 43.7 59.4 78.1 
15 1 29.7 44.7 62.2 
16 1 22.8 40.1 49.2 
17 1 21.0 334 39.3 
18 15.4 21.4 31.5 
19 11.6 20.4 27.4 
20 11.8 22.5 34.5 
21 7.9 14.8 15.2 
22 6.0 9.1 10.5 
23 5.1 73 74 
24 4.8 5.7 4.6 
254 8.5 13.8 16.6 


a Data from Ministerio de Educación y Ciencia, Secretaría General 


Técnica 


Primary and secondary education during the years of 
marked expansion was satisfied by the private network, 
às was also the case especially with preprimary and 
Vocational training. At the secondary level, however, 
Vocational training has not obtained either the prestige 
Or the attraction that the Act presumed it would and 
has low enrollment rates. Parallel to this phenomenon, 
at the university level. the faculties, and not the tech- 
Nological schools, have absorbed the greatest part of 


the university expansion. 

The tremendous expansion of the system since the 
1960s has brought such pressure to bear on resources 
that innovations and qualitative reforms have had to be 


Postponed. 


2. Finance 
The si d modernization of Spanish education, 
expansion and modern 
de | Education Act, counted 


Promoted by the 1970 Genera 1 
9n important additional resources which were not even- 
tually provided. At the end of the decade, two opposing 


forces exerted pressure On. public resources for 
education: one was restrictive, 1-€-, the economic crisis 
and its serious repercussions; the other was expan- 
Sionist, i.e., the demands made by new political forces 
for further educational facilities. These tendencies are 
reflected in the percentages of the state expenditure on 
education, compared with those of the national income 
and the total state budget. Both indicators are con- 


Eck 4 


siderably lower in Spain than in similar countries. The 
percentage of the national income and the state budget 
allotted to education were 1.3 and 10.6 respectively in 
1960, 2.8 and 17.5 in 1970, and 2.9 and 17.5 in 1980. 
Consequently, free education has not been achieved 
in compulsory schooling. Financial assistance for the 
noncompulsory levels of preprimary and secondary edu- 
cation involves selection based on a means test. Fur- 
thermore, the increased demand for higher teacher 


salaries implies that other expenses such as books and 
caching, and. WRATH, materials are deferred. 


3. Supply of Personnel 


The expansion of the educational system and the inno- 
vations of the 1970 reform required an increase in the 
number of teachers, with better initial training and 
improved inservice training. The problem of the number 
of teachers was the easiest to solve—by the large-scale 
employment of graduates, with the result that the 
teacher-pupil ratio was gradually reduced in primary 
education from 1:36 in 1960 to 1:34 in 1970, andto 1:32 
in 1980. However, these averages hide an extremely 
unequal range and, in certain specific cases, à real 
shortage of teaching staff. 

There is no doubt that the greatest difficulties have 
lain, and still lie, in pre- and in-service training. The 
traditional procedures for training and admission to the 
profession were either useless or nonexistent and those 
introduced by the 1970 Act have scarcely functioned. 
Some improvements have been made in teacher training 
but this has been accompanied by many conflicts and 
tensions among the educational authorities, among 
teacher trainers, and among the teachers themselves. 

The 1970 General Education Act introduced different 
mechanisms, both for initial training and for keeping 
the existing teaching staff constantly up to date. For the 
initial training of teachers of primary education, colleges 
received the status of university colleges and certain 
specializations were introduced; the further speciali- 
zation of those who were already teaching was to be 
carried out intensively, either in person at the institutes 
of educational science (ICE), established in all the uni- 
versities, or by correspondence courses, carried out 
through the Open University (UNED). Teachers of 
secondary education were to have 3 degree in their 
corresponding subject, to receive their teacher-training 
certificate in an institute of educational science and to 
be kept up to date by means of permanent seminars 
organized by the schools themselves. The legal require 
ments for university professors were similar but have 


not been applied. e 
An unfulfilled project of the 1970 Act was to simp ify 


and lessen the differences between the many categories 
of teaching staff that existed formerly. j 
At the beginning of the 1980s, the systems of pre- 


and in-service training Were under revision for two 
reasons: on the one hand, 


because of dissatisfaction 
with the present systems and, on the other, because 
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the universities, which, in one way or another, must 
undertake the new functions, are still in the process of 
i d. 

uy oc 8 too, with the status of the teach- 
ing body. In the 1970s, there was a large-scale recruit- 
ment of teachers, all, except those at university level, 
with tenure. The possibility of employing new teachers 
is therefore restricted. This implies that, in future, there 
will be an increase in the average age of the teaching 
corps, with infrequent substitution and little renewal. 
Despite the fact that new graduates who gravitate 
towards teaching could be used for attendance activities, 
innovative practices, or extramural activities, the grow- 
ing financial constraints are likely to make this very 
difficult. 


4. Educational Research 


Educational research in Spain, while following devel- 
opments in the majority of European countries, albeit 
with delays, has also been affected by national edu- 
cational and social changes, which have brought a large 
degree of uncertainty. It is again useful to refer to the 
time periods used earlier. 

Before 1970, educational investigation was infrequent 
and mainly individual and Sporadic. Located in various 
universities, it could rely on no specific resources, nor 


was it promoted by any demand other than the purely 
academic. 


The reform decade of 1970: 
impetus for, and change of dir 
research. The institutes of educational science and a 
main center in Madrid (first called the Centro Nacional 
de Investigaciones para el Desarrollo de la Educación 
(CENIDE), and after 1974, the Instituto Nacional de 
Ciencias de la Educación (INCIE)) were created for the 
purpose of undertaking educational research. 
Resources, both financial (amounts set aside for 
research) and human (researchers sent with scholarships 
to outstanding national and foreign centers), were 
increased. 

Most resources were organized in terms of annual 
national research projects. They were programmed and 
coordinated from the central institute and developed in 
the institutes of educational sciences. From the nine 
major projects developed during the decade, more than 
250 subprojects were passed for a total amount of more 
than 275 million pesetas. 

In the first half of the decade more financial resources 
were available, there was greater encouragement from 
the administration and the Centro Nacional de Inves- 

ticagiones para el Desarrollo de la Educación was con- 
verted into an autonomous body, the Instituto Nacional 
de Ciencias de Educación with its own budget and staff. 
By the second half of the decade more experience had 
been accumulated but there were fewer resources and 
less encouragement, which implied a certain tendency 


80 provided a strong 
ection in, educational 
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to bureaucratization and a greater isolation pae 
activities. Furthermore, during these years . political T. 
administrative unrest made itself felt, culminating in dics 
suppression of the central body (INCIE) in Lc n 
the pretext of effecting economies in the budg $ "T 

From 1981 onwards, a new stage was embarke d 
with a complex panorama. Research activity — ot 
with the establishment in the Ministry of Educatio nal 
a research unit, with the coordination of guanin 
research carried out in the institutes of pu 
sciences and other centers, and with new funo e 
especially set aside for research in education. n Mad 
a new national scheme for educational dare SD ih 
drawn up with more than 50 projects, toget ne atthe 
certain programs for development and innovation 
different educational levels. 


5. Major Problems 


" : ich 
The complex, and no doubt difficult, situation v 
awaits the Spanish educational system in the a bj dise 
of the twentieth century might be dust S iseif 
tinguishing three types of problem—all of the 
related. . 

The first embraces difficulties which are co mic an 
other countries and are derived from the UR an 
employment crises, from technological pova 
from cultural changes and changes in life-sty duced by 

The second set of problems are those Pi European 
the educational gap between Spain and other ] e of the 
countries. Since there is a delay in the decline Strate 
birth rate in Spain, it will not be possible to con ality o 
in the immediate future on improving the A of the 
education because the quantitative deman as 
residual expansion will continue for several ye s by the 
educational reforms forced on Western are cien are 
crises referred to have only just begun in Spal nt levels 
at different stages of development for difiere uro- 
of education. When Spain eventually joins t elimin- 
pean Community, it will have to reduce cr 
ate these qualitative gaps, for this is CTU 
employment. cific 

The third set of problems arises from therefore 
circumstances of the country, Whereas the 19 inly pol 
was instigated by economic changes, it was e reforms 
itical changes that provided the impetus age o only 
of the 1980s; however, the political transition ducation 
just begun, and it is insistently requested that € reče 
help to cement a traditionless democracy. iH i 
established democracy brings added political ed 
to educational reform, since, apart from iiher - 
flicts of educational ideology, there are no 
political conflicts. " 

Decentralization of planning, educati hor 
tration, and teaching has only just begun at t blems 
levels and it will take some time for the pro 
decentralization to be overcome. 


mmon to 


mi? 
] admi 
one gion? 


Sri Lanka 


Neither the problem of the controversial dual system 
(private and state schools) nor the closely connected 
problem of free education at the compulsory level have 
yet been solved. The relative percentage of pupils in 
each type of school in 1979-80 is shown in Table 4. 


Table 4 
Percentage of pupils in state and private schools by level 
1979-80, 


Level State schools Private schools 
Preprimary 52.7 47.3 
Primary 62.9 37.1 
Secondary 56.0 44.0 
Vocational training 42.7 57.3 


Much more attention still needs to be given to the areas 
of special education, the education of social groups 
with special difficulties, and the problems of bilingual 
communities. Finally, it is to be expected that the econ- 
omic, technological, and social changes under way will 
bring with them a demand for a wider and more varied 
adult education. 
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Sri Lanka 
D. A. Perera 


Sri Lanka (formerly Ceylon) is an island with an area of 
65,610 square kilometres (25,325 square miles), situated 
Off the southern tip of the Indian subcontinent, and 
lying at about 7°N and 82°E. The coastal plains, with 
an average temperature of 26°C, give rise to central 
highlands, with temperatures ranging from 10° to 20°C, 
Where many of the country’s tea plantations lie. The 
Strategic position of the country on the ancient sea 
Toutes led to its being colonized by the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and finally the British. Of these, it was only 
the British who had complete control over the whole 
Of the country, retaining it for close to 150 years, until 
1948, In spite of several educational reforms, the edu- 
cational system of the country still shows considerable 
ritish influence. 
. The 1981 census gives the population as 14.8 million 
inhabitants, of which 51 percent are males. The annual 
Tate of population growth is 1.7 percent. The “low” 
Population projection for 1991 is of the order of 17 
million, the “high” projection being 20 million. The 
Population is relatively young, 46.1 percent (1981) being 
Under 19 years. More than 75 percent of the population 
is rural, Sri Lanka is a multiracial and multireligious 
Country. The Sinhalese comprise the majority, repre- 
Senting 74 percent (1981) of the population, with 18.2 
Percent (1981) Tamils. The Moors comprise about 7 
Percent of the population, and the balance is made up 
9f Europeans, Eurasians, Malays, and others. Some 69 


are Buddhists, with about 


t of th latio 
percent of the population seer 


15.5 percent Hindus, 7.6 percent Christians, 
percent Moslems. 

The economy is based largely 
in 1983 accounted for 26.9 percen 
product. The export of tea and ru : 
than half of total foreign-exchange earnings. Attempts 
to diversify the economy have had some impact in that 
nontraditional exports such as precious and semi- 
precious stones, clothing, and ceramics are nu in 
importance and industries have been established to 
meet local requirements. Among the latter are factories 
for the production of cement, paper. steel, ime 
textiles, plywood, ceramics, fertilizer, leather, an! 
flour. The country has its own petroleum refinery. 

Sri Lanka is an independent republic within the Com- 
monwealth. It has an executive president elected by 
popular vote and a parliament of elected represen- 
tatives. A cabinet of ministers is appointed by the presi- 
dent from among members of parliament. There are 
officially recognized political parties representing the 


various shades of political opinion. 


on agriculture, which 
tof the gross domestic 
bber still brings more 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The attainment of political independence (1948), the 
use of the national languages Sinhala and Tamil as the 
media of instruction (1945), and the introduction of a 
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Figure 1 
Structure of education system, 1982 


system of free education (1945) led to a massive expan- 
sion of the formal educational system. 

The expansion of the system has not been 
accompanied by an explicit teformulation and deter- 
mination of its goals. The teaching of religion is com- 
pulsory. The development of the full potential of each 
child and the acquisition by all children of the knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes necessary for a modern-day 
citizen of Sri Lanka are national goals with obvious 
relevance to education. Generating the human re- 
sources needed for a diversification of the c 
economy is another national goal relevant particularly 
to the tertiary level of education. National integration 
in the context of a pluralistic society is a goal which 
is increasingly gaining in significance. The need for 
educated citizens to be economically productive is also 
recognized. 


ountry's 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational Effort 


Figure 1 presents, in diagrammatic form, the structure 
of the educational system in 1982. The formal system is 
almost exclusively a state system, coming under the 
Ministries of Education, Higher Education, and Edu- 
cational Services. 

The social welfare policies followed by successive 
governments since 1945 have led to increasing access to 
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education at all levels. The grade 1 enrolment has been 
close to 100 percent since the early 1970s. The shoal 
going population (5 to 14) as a proportion of the tota 
population for this age group was 85 percent in 1984. 
Table 1 gives school enrolment for selected years in n 
period 1971 to 1983. It should be noted that the age s 
admission was raised in 1972 and lowered again in H : 
The secondary enrolment includes repeaters In Lam 
10 and 12. The school-going population rose from 2. 
million in 1975 to 3.5 million in 1983. - 
The General Certificate of Education (GCE) oramg 
(O°) level examination is held at the end of grade 10. 
On the basis of their performance in this penas 
pupils are selected for senior secondary school. . e 
choice of subjects in the senior school is also deter 
by their performance in stipulated subjects in the on (6 
level examination. Generally about 25 percent qua ary 
enter senior secondary school. . |, as 
Those who fail to qualify for the senior schoo Sas 
well as those who drop out early, provide the e 
into the various middle-level vocational or tec «on 
institutes maintained by the Ministry of Rie ds 
other ministries, notably the Ministry of RES Ver 
but also those of Health, Labour, Fisheries, and Potter 
Several nongovernmental organizations also ill be 
vocational/technical courses of various types. It paiva! 
observed from Fig. 1 that the intake into cupis 
institutes may also be from the senior secondary "t an 
Generally those who fail to qualify for univer ission 
other similar higher education institutes seek a a insti- 
to the technical courses. The vocational/techn tech 
tutes provide a variety of courses. There were 
nical institutes in 1986. 4 e 
The National Apprenticeship Board coordinates tm 
practical and theoretical training leading to the ae 
Diploma in Technology, which is the highest m train- 
level of technical training. It also coordinates ¢ reonnel 
ing of most other middle-level technical pe" 
required. t 
There are eight universities with a total enrolmen h 
18,073 (1983), of whom about 7,500 are female under 
University Grants Committee, which functions as an 
the Ministry of Higher Education, allocates fun 


of 


Table 1 


Enrolment in primary and secondary schools for sele 
1971-83* 


cted years: 


nent Schools Secondary 
(kindergarten to schools otal 
Year grade 5) (grades 6-12) T 
6,30 
1971 1,821,862 1,004,441 2.819925 
1974 1,467,911 1,150,014 2.566.381 
1977 1,555,754 1,010,627 3,280,837 
1980 2,054,660 1,226,177 3,460,315 
1983 2,121,157 1,339,218 


ci cation 
a Sources: adapted from Engquist et al. (1982); Ministry of Edu 
Colombo 1983 
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Structure of education proposed in the 1982 White Paper 


regulates the admission of students into the universities. 
part from the universities, there are several pro- 
fessional colleges which provide training at this level. 
In 1982, the Ministry of Education published a Wire 
Paper indicating significant changes to the structure o 
education. The changes proposed in the White Papet 
Which are shown in Fig. 2, are being implemented in 
Stages, The revised school structure was brought os 
Operation in 1985 and the changeover will be complete 


by 1990. The classes for the first year in school have 
een wert Spa Year 1. Hitherto they were referred 
he earlier grade ] therefore 


dados e. er a This nomenclature has been 
i i rricula have been 
dA EU Tevis a examination at the 
GCE (O’ der the revised curriculum is sched- 
uled i is Another significant proposal shih har 
en implemented is the establishment of i enes = 
ducation (see Sect. 4). Salaries of teachers aye A 
Tevised as indicated in the White Paper. An Act for 
Creation of a National Institute of Education (NIE) d 
"ndertake the qualitative work of the Ministry Pe 
as curriculum development, teacher education, sta 
development, evaluation and research was passed in 


1985 and brought into operation in January 1986. The 
NIE may grant degrees and diplomas, create other insti- 
tutes, and enter into contracts with various institutes to 
execute its programmes. A council with representatives 
from the public and private sectors has been appointed 
to manage the affairs of the Institute. 

A nonformal education unit has been functioning 
within the Ministry of Education since the early 1970s. 
The technical units and adult education centres shown 
in Fig. 1 are serviced by the Nonformal Education Unit. 
A special cadre of adult-education officers working in 
cooperation with all state, as well as nongovernmental, 
agencies in the field are expected to take the leadership 
in organizing courses at these centres mainly to meet 
the needs of young school leavers in their respective 
areas. The emphasis is on income-generating skills. 
Existing infrastructural facilities are being used. Special 
workshops and resources are also being provided. In 
addition to the courses organized by the state, several 
nongovernmental organizations provide nonformal edu- 
cation of various types. 


3. Administration and Finance 


For educational purposes the country is divided into 
30 education regions. An education region is further 
subdivided into education circuits, each of which may 
contain from 25 to 50 schools depending on the location. 
For the state schools, all appointments of teachers, 
heads of schools, and other staff are made by the state. 
General educational guidance and supervision of the 
schools in a circuit (including any private schools) is by 
the circuit education officer residing in or close to the 
circuit. The circuit education officers in a region are 
directed by a regional staff comprising a director of 
education with several education officers. A regional 
education office, with other supporting staff such as 
clerks and accountants, provide the institutional 
facilities. pM 

The universities, polytechnics, and technical — 
come under the Ministry of Higher Edu n 
Ministry of Education Services is responsible for » 
administration of educational services such as supp y 
of textbooks, buildings, furniture, catering, and other 
ancillary services. ] 

As indicated earlier, the formal system 1$ almost 
entirely a state system. Capital and recurrent costs are 
borne by the state. School development a € 
in putting up school buildings. Schools are à ver A 
levy a facilities fee from pupils, but the payment o tt 
is not compulsory. Extracurricular ene a 
sports, are financed from facilities fees. No ges aro 
charged from pupils when they sit a public € ven 
for the first time, although fees are charged for sub- 

itti i 980 school textbooks have been 
sequent sittings. Since 1980, t : 
provided free to all pupils from kindergarten to grade 
10. The universities, too, depend on state funding. 
University tuition is free up to the first-degree level. 
State expenditure on education is given in Table 2 
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Table 2 7 P 
State expenditure on education, 1978-84 (millions of rupees) 
1978 1979 1980* 1981* 1984 

Ministry of Education 1,002.7 1,185.8 1,358.0 1,988.1 TI 
Ministry of Higher Education 103.6 166.0 292.0 308.0 597.3 
Total 1,106.3 1,351.8 1,650.0 2.296.1 3,317.8 
Total national budget 16,831.0 20,683.0 23,463.0 28,522.0 49,516.6 
Education budget as 

percentage of national . 

budget 6.6 6.5 7.0 8.0 6. 
a Source: adapted from Engquist et al. (1982) b Estimates 


4. Teacher Supply and Teacher Education 


Table 3 gives the numbers of teachers in the school 
system in 1979, classified by qualification. The edu- 
cational level of recruits to teaching vary a great deal. 
Recruits range from graduates to those with GCE O' 
level passes in stipulated subjects. The professional 
training of graduate teachers is undertaken by the uni- 
versities. For other teachers, preservice training is given 
through the 24 teacher-education colleges. Most of these 
train teachers for primary schools, while the others train 
teachers for secondary schools. A system of cor- 
respondence courses with supervised teaching is also in 
operation at both graduate and nongraduate levels. The 
System has a fair proportion of teachers without the 
formal preservice training. The Ministry of Education 
has an extensive programme of inservice education of 
teachers. The teacher-training colleges are administered 
by the ministry itself. 

Colleges of Education, each with a total enrolment of 
about 500 pupils and providing a two-year institutional 
training followed by a one year internship, are being 
established. Five were started in 1985 by the conversion 
of some of the existing teacher-training colleges. These 
admit students with GCE (A' level) passes who on 
successful completion of the course are appointed as 
teachers. An allowance to defray the cost of board 


Table 3 : 
Teachers classified by qualification (1983)* 


Qualification Number of teachers 


Graduates—science/math 2,486 
Graduates—others 19,229 
University diploma in math/ 

science/others 294 
Special trained 28,858 
Other trained 49,769 
AII other teachers 28,844 
Teachers in training colleges 8,382 
Total 137,862 


a Source: Ministry of Education. Colombo, 1983 
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and lodging is provided and tuition is free. bird m 
establishment of further Colleges, it is expectee as 
in a few years time all recruits to the teaching P 
fession will receive an institutional training be 
appointment. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 

erates at the 
opment [U 
It is also, 
mplemen- 


The Curriculum Development Centre op 
national level and is responsible for the devel 
curricula for all levels of the school system. 
in general, responsible for the design and i Inservice 
tation of inservice education programmes. P evisaty 
education is implemented through the field syst cation 
staff (circuit education officers and other € ‘lected 
officers), teachers in the field who are specially or full- 
to work part-time, and other teachers released also the 
time inservice work. The training of all these I5 2" 

responsibility of the centre. P erally 

The material output from the centre consists ge areas 
of syllabi, teachers’ guides, manuals, and for $0 e ad 
pupil textbooks and work books. All of these ‘teachers 
available in both Sinhala and Tamil. The i an 
guides are meant to provide general paite adapt 
individual teachers are expected to modify m major 
the suggestions to suit their particular situation. extent 
problem is that this does not in fact happen to the 
expected. . been 

In primary schools, an integrated curriculum a to be 
in operation for several years. Pupils are pan many 
organized into flexible groups to engage !n ide tht 
activities recommended. Activities — outs! terial in 
classroom and the supply of unstructured à Formal 
the classroom have been greatly encourage" are not 
tests and reports have been discouraged. Pup! A of the 
expected to be kept back in a grade at the €? 
year but this practice still exists. 

In secondary schools, teaching methodology 5 
didactic. In areas such as science, due ee 
social studies, pupil activities are recom facilities 
Schools with grades 9 and 10 have laboratory 1150 
for teaching science. Teaching in the secondary 


is more 


Sudan 


i inated by i 
baa by the need to prepare pupils for the GCE 
(A evel at the end of grade 10 and for the Advanced 
2 level at the end of grade 12. 
eld curriculum problem is to strike a balance 
es cen the needs of the small but critical group of 
E ents who will continue their studies beyond the 
j ondary school and the larger majority who will not 
€ able to do so. 


6. Major Problems 


ete problem arises from the unsatisfactory relation 
of cle P eana an and the other sectors. The absence 
inent perceived and accepted national devel- 
to fake c goals makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
E o Re cate ar measures within and outside the 
educati n sector to ensure that the output from the 
acquiri onal system is capable of executing the tasks and 
ac iive the knowledge, attitude, and skills needed to 
attem : national goals. Successive governments have 
ate da to diversify the economy, industrialize. cre- 
clients oyment opportunities, and the like. Yet unem 
qualified or underemployment of even technical y 
loma of people, such as those with the National Un 
to su Technology, is not unknown. It is reasonable 
Sect aced by the education 
ide ducation sector but 


al significant 


i ome time. 


Dn exist and are likely to continue for $ 
fi s the quality of teachers. I of st 
he 5 Pervisory staff is a particularly sign 
iere has a fair proportion of teac 

fielg c equately trained and most heads of schools an 
the; Supervisory staff have not had special training for 

H duties, 

agni rapidity with which changes are taking place, the 
of 2 ce of the changes themselves, the imposs! po 
Wor = unaffected by changes in other parts 9 D 
Ova all require a certain flexibility and capacity : 
ative action, which the current formal system may 
the man- 
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consists of desert land and forms an extension to the 
Sahara, with average temperatures as high as 40°C. The 
central zone, from about latitude 18° to 12° North, 
contains the richest agricultural and grazing land in the 
country. The southern zone of the Sudan extends over 
some 563 kilometers between latitudes 12° and 4° North. 
The region is characterized by heavy rainfall. Hence, 
the vegetation of the country changes from thorny desert 
shrubs in the north to the richer grasslands in the center 
and thickly forested jungle in the extreme south. The 
River Nile and its tributaries cross the country from 
south to north, uniting, as it were, the three zones. 

Diversity is not confined only to the physical features 
of the country, but is also reflected in the population. 
Ethnically, the Sudanese represent a cross section of 
all Africans. Some are Arabs, some Hamites, some 
Negroid Africans, and some are a mixture of two or of 
all three. Some sources claim that there are 597 tribes 

in the Sudan comprising 56 tribal groups (Said 1966). 
Traditionally, the people of the Sudan have been div- 
ided into northerners and southerners, or Arabs and 
Africans, although this division does not reflect the true 
picture, as neither group is really homogenous. In the 
north, Islam and the Arabic language have a unifying 
influence on the people. In the south, there are many 
different languages, with English used as the lingua 
franca by the educated section of the population and 
Arabic by the rest of the population. The multitude of 
languages in the south has obvious implications for 
education. 

Being predominantly agricultural and pastoral, the 
economy of the Sudan represents a less diversified 
picture. The structure of economic activities in the 
country may best be viewed as comprising two econo- 
mies. On the one hand, there is the subsistence economy 
in which production for the market plays a small part 
and most of the population is engaged in the rain-fed 
cultivation of food crops using traditional methods; on 
the other hand, there is the money economy devoted 
to the production of cash crops, notably cotton, with 
modern methods of irrigation and tillage (Gusten 1966). 
In addition to cotton, other foreign-exchange earners 
are sesame seeds, groundnuts, camels and cattle, 
oil cakes, hides and leather goods, and gum arabic. 
Manufactured goods and oil form a substantial part 
of imports. 

Like other developing countries, the societal cleavage 
in the Sudan is between the urban and the rural popu- 
lation. Although the urban population comprises only 
about 20 percent of the total population, almost all 
government services in the form of schools, hospitals, 
electricity, and piped water are concentrated in the 
urban centers. 

In an attempt to close the gap between urban and 
rural areas, a regional form of government was intro- 
duced in 1980. Each of the six regions has its own 
government and legislative assembly. It is hoped that 
this decentralized system will accelerate. the socio- 
economic development of the different regions. 
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1. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 


Figure 1 presents the structure of the edu 
system. Formal education in the Sudan comes be Sa «es 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education and oi pora 
During the colonial period, the Department e e 
cation was the agency responsible for opening 5C vor 
The system of education introduced by the co P lad- 
administration followed a 4—4-4 year schooling he 
der. The system was retained until 1970, vau 
government changed it to the more popular pà 

of 6-3-3. i text 

In primary education, for historical reasons. 
Khalwa, or Koranic school, still plays a role naive, 
education of the young, especially in rural areas. 
in the southern Sudan, there are village e: Du iod 
viding education for 4 years only. Leavers of bot ta 
Khalwa and village schools may join grade 5 to ee al 
their primary education. At the end of grade en 
children sit for the Primary School Certificate. a ' e 
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admitted to the intermediate schools, which form 
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Structure of the educational system 


Table 1 
Increase in enrollments 1956-80 
Primary Intermediate Secondary 
Year Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1956 76.996 26,581 4,675 1,288 
1959 200,156 65,306 31.351 3,005 
1962 262.611 113,571 40,699 10,800 
1965 274.980 149,697 54,479 — 16,734 
1068 388.549 184,074 90,636 — 31,066 
197] 630,869 301,058 33.070 
1974 851,191 406.148 52,896 32 
1977 828.364 504,343 82,516 


106.230 73278 42.414 


1980 873,054 591.173 


centers. A second general examination awaits the 
students at the end of their intermediate education— 
the Intermediate School Certificate. Those who succeed 
in this examination are admitted to one of the following 
types of school: academic secondary schools, technical 
schools, teacher-training institutes, or the vocational- 
e again, a great number of children 
n schools. Table 1 presents the 
increases in enrollment in primary, intermediate, and 
secondary schools from 1956 to 1980. . 

At the end of the secondary level, all students in the 
Country sit for a national examination, the Sudan School 
Certificate. The certificate is the basis for admission 
to higher education institutions, Once more, a great 
number of students do not find places in universities 
and other higher education institutions. In 1981, the 
number of Sudanese students studying abroad reached 
20.913, while those in Sudanese universities and higher 
education institutions totalled 27,016 (Sudan 1981). This 
Shows clearly the paucity of higher education institutions 
int s À . 

Us ae geo. the administration of the education a 
Was centralized in the Ministry of Education and Guid- 


ance. With the introduction of the regional form of 
government in the Sudan, education adrhinistranion 
has largely been decentralized: all primary- an 
intermediate-education administration, including the 
appointment of teachers and the setting up of pus 
€xaminations, is done independently by each region. 
lowever. secondary education. teacher was, dr 
Ticulum development. and higher pU in Lo 
Under the jurisdiction of the Central Ministry 


Cation and Guidance. 


training centers. Here 
do not find places ! 


2. Supply of Teachers 


There are three kinds of teacher in the Sudan: primary", 


s. Each 
intermediate-, and secondary-school teacher 
ate 4 ons and is trained sep- 


lype acquires different qualificati 

arately. During the academic year 1980-81, there S 
63.918 teachers in Sudanese schools, distribute 
follows: 43.451 in primary schools. 12,508 in inter- 
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mediate schools, 7,185 in the academic secondary 
schools, and 684 in the vocational and technical secon- 
dary schools (Sudan 1981). 

The training of primary-school teachers takes place 
in teacher-training institutes. There are 13 such insti- 
tutes for boys and girls who have graduated from the 
intermediate schools, and they are given four years' 
training. The first three years concentrate on academic 
subjects, and the final year on teaching methodology 
and educational subjects. The graduate is expected to 
teach all the subjects taught in the primary schools. The 
number of trained teachers is lagging behind the rapid 
expansion in primary education and, to make up for 
the shortage, the Ministry of Education has started to 
appoint graduates of secondary schools as teachers. 
These are given either one year's training in metho- 
dology or two years, inservice training. , 

At the intermediate level, all teacher training is 
undertaken after the teacher has been appointed in 
the profession. There are three residential institutes of 
training plus the Institute of Inservice Training. 
Teachers reside in the three institutes for one academic 
year during which they will be trained mainly in teaching 
methods. Those who opt for the Inservice Training 
Institute are trained in two years through corre- 
spondence courses. There are also special training insti- 
tutes for teachers of the Arabic language. religious 
knowledge, and English language. In addition, there 
are a dozen or so teachers who receive tralning fora 
period of one year in the College of Fine Arts (for 
art teachers), the Institute of Music and Drama (for 
teachers responsible for extracurricular activities 1n the 
schools), and the Institute of Physical Education (for 
physical education teachers). : 

In secondary schools, teachers are university gradu- 
ates. Until 1974, the Higher Teachers Training Institute. 
which was established in 1958, was run by the Ministry 
of Education to feed the secondary schools with trained 
teachers. After that the institute became the Faculty of 
Education, University of Khartoum. It still ipee ee 
a teacher-training institute, although its aen a 
seek employment outside the profession. On we o A 
secondary-school teachers receive no training à t ae 
some may receive about a month’s training. ue e 
source of secondary-school teachers are teachers n 
abroad, mainly Egypt (for mathematics and science 


i ingdom (for English language). . 
ante em n at all levels of education 
suffers from two problems: rst, the expansion in 
teacher-training institutes is far behind the expansion 
of the schools at all levels. and hence the schools are 
filled by a great number of unqualified teachers. Second, 


since the teaching profession is not financially 
rewarding, many qualified teachers are deserting the 
profession. Given the present economic state of the 
country and the present rate of expansion in education 
(an expansion which will be very difficult to curb due 
to public demand), the adequate supply of trained 


teachers is a very distant goal. 
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Table 2 
Cost per pupil in education at the different levels 1979-80 
(Sudanese pounds) 


Level Day Boarder 
i 105,000 
Primary 30,700 4 
Intermediate 83,300 184,300 
Seconda 
pee 145,500 250,600 
Technical 182,500 333,400 
Higher 3,250,000 
3. Finance 


Education in the Sudan is free from the primary-school 
level through to university. Any student who can suc- 
cessfully compete for and gain a place in a government 
school or university is educated free of charge. In higher 
education institutions, students are also provided with 
room and board free of charge. Some students who 
are unable to find a place in government schools seek 
education in nongovernment schools, where they pay 
fees. The nongovernment schools represent 12 percent 
of the total at the intermediate level and 42 percent at 
the secondary level (Sudan 1981). Table 2 shows the 
Cost per student for each level in 1979-80. 

As in all developing countries, public expenditure on 
education has increased tremendously. In 1956, when 
Sudan achieved independence, the education budget 
was 11.8 percent of the national budget. This increased 
to 18.9 percent in 1959 but declined to 11.07 percent in 
1981 (Sudan 1981). 

In 1977, primary education took the lion’s share of 
the education budget with 45.3 percent, intermediate 
education obtained 19.3 percent, secondary education 


14.2 percent, and higher education 14,2 percent (Sudan 
1977 p. 49). 


4. Nonformal Education 


Nonformal education in the Sudan started as part of the 
Ministry of Education’s efforts to eradicate illiteracy. 
The Adult Literacy Program started more than two 
decades ago to help bring down the illiteracy rate, which 
is estimated to be 80 percent. Although the expertise 
and the infrastructure needed for the execution of the 
program is adequate, the program is not functioning as 
well as it should due to lack of funds. During the fiscal 
year 1979-80, for example, the funds allotted to the 
program were about a quarter of the amount required 
(Sudan 1980). 

The other types of nonformal program began in the 
1970s. The major effort is in the youth training centers 
administered by the Higher Council for Youth Welfare 
which is financed by several United Nations agencies. 

t population of these centers are young persons 
Jie dropped out or who never attended 
school. The major aim of the centers is to provide 
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youths with vocational skills which will enable them to 
icipate in the labor force. 

EC effort, which is administered by the Labor 
Department, is the Vocational Training Center in Khar- 
toum which aims at producing skilled heec od 
plumbers, carpenters, and so on. More recently, aa 
Ministry of Education embarked on a d 
financed by the World Bank. This is the establis hm E 
of what are called integrated rural education i 
(IREC). These centers will serve as primary schools id 
children and centers for adult education and vag ken 
skills such as agriculture, farmer cooperatives, dem 
economics, and village crafts. It is envisaged that > e 
will become the focal points for the Me ien n 
village life. The project will start with the establishm 

24 centers. . 
K- a whole, the nonformal education effort is a 
small. Even the largest project, the Adult ap 
Program, involved only 34,144 Sudanese during 
80 (Sudan 1980). 


5. Educational Research 


Educational research in the Sudan started in um es 
1930s with the establishment of the Institute o f the 
cation in Bakt el Ridha. The main function ar 
institute was, and still is, twofold: to train enche an 
the primary level and to develop the curricu More- 
textbooks for general education in the country. s o 
Over, the institute carries out research into atn 
improving the quality of education and tests inno other 
methods of teaching before disseminating them to are 
Parts of the country. For example, the institute Pe nei 
and tested the curriculum for the training of “centers 
for the new integrated rural education € 
(IREC). " in 

Another major research endeavor is edid s 
the College of Education at the University of K search, 
in the form of students’ theses. This type of re t have 
however, is of a theoretical nature and does nO 
practical application. 


6. Major Problems 


3 eral 
The Sudanese educational system is faced jd sistant 
problems which will probably persist into t ement O 
future. The first important aim is the aci Education 
universal primary education. The Ministry 0 that goal. 
has set 1990 as the date by which to achieve and the 
However, the economic situation of the p.e b of this 
acute shortage of teachers makes the realizatio 
goal highly improbable. : ers- 
Second, there is a great shortage of trained teacht n 
This is due mainly to the fact that the rapid us not 
in the number of schools since independence 1 insti- 
paralleled by expansion in the teacher-traini 6 onini 
tutes. Moreover, as noted above, because the t 
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profession is not financially rewarding, a great number 
of trained teachers leave the profession. 

Third, there is a wide disparity in educational oppor- 
tunities between boys and girls, urban and rural areas, 
and the different provinces. Although the number of 
girls in all schools has risen since the early 1970s, they 
still constitute only 40 percent of the school population 
(Sudan 1981). The imbalance between the different 
Provinces of the country is even more alarming: the 
percentage of the intake into grade | varies between 77 
percent for boys in the Nile province and 3 percent for 
girls in the Lakes province, while for the whole country 
it is 37 percent (Sudan 1979). 

Fourth, technical and vocational education lags 
behind academic education. During the academic year 
1980-81, the number of students in the technical and 
vocational schools at the secondary level constituted 
only 13 percent of the number of students in the aca- 
demic secondary schools (Sudan 1981). 

Fifth, the rate of attrition is very high. Of those 
children who enter primary schools, 30 percent advance 
to the intermediate schools and only 11 percent reach 
the secondary schools (Sudan 1981). The rest leave 
school with no employable skills. In their attempt to 
reach universal primary education, education planners 
are focusing on quantitative expansion. However, those 
primary-school leavers who are unable to continue their 
education are provided with no marketable skills. Hence 
it is important to think about new types of education 
Which can satisfy the needs of the different Sudanese 
communities. The integrated rural education center 1s 
à step in that direction. 


Lastly, the Sudan with its various ethnic groups is a 
country of different cultures. This raises many questions 
about the curriculum and the language of instruction. 
Should the curriculum be unified, as is the case now, or 
should it be decentralized, at least at the primary level? 
Should the vernacular be used in primary schools where 
the Arabic language is not the mother tongue of the 
children? Finding answers to these questions is no easy 
matter, for they are not only educational but also pol- 
itical problems. 
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Suriname 
W. W. Dwarkasing 


The Republic of Suriname, with an area of 164,000 
Square kilometers (63,320 square miles), is situated on 
the northeast coast of South America, bordered by 
Guyana, French Guiana, and Brazil. It is a former 
Dutch colony which became a constituent part of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands in 1954 and attained pol- 
Itical independence in 1975. The 1980 census recorded 
à population of 355,000 of which over 90 percent resided 
On the coastal strip which is approximately 40 kilometers 
Wide. Two-thirds of the population are concentrated in 
two of the nine districts in approximately 1 percent of 
the total area: Paramaribo, the capital city, shelters 
68,000 inhabitants and the district of Suriname, which 
Surrounds the capital city, has 166,500 residents. 

The annual population growth rate was 2.1 percent 
between 1964 and 1972. The 1980 census showed a 6.5 
Percent decrease in population from 1972 to 1980. The 
decrease was mainly due to emigration to the Nether- 
lands in the years before and after independence. Some 

9 percent of the population are below age 15 and 53 


Percent below age 20. 


ribbon development 


ic conditions include | 
Demoga ased settlements in 


in the rural areas and some tribe-b 


interi i latter are populated by 
the ner (dd 268) and feram Indians (6,353). 


bush Negroes (40,268) and n ) 
Except for pes um Indians, the auen A et 
origins in several other parts of the world a —— 
to different ethnic groups; including Negross, E 
(mixed Negro-European), Hindustanis, Indonesians, 

i d Europeans. All have lived for generations 
pree 1l preserved much of their 


in the country, but have sti 
bud o alates and languages. The Sranang Tonea A 
mixture of English, different African languages, Dutch, 


and Portuguese, serves as a lingua franca. ue 1S ie 
official language in government and education. o ie 
vast majority of persons it is a second language to be 
mastered in the early school grades. À à 
Between 1975 and 1979 the gross domestic product 
(GDP) in real terms (constant 1975 guilders) grew at an 
average rate of 3.4 percent. This growth is due mainly 
to government investments from Dutch development- 
aid funds and a bauxite levy. Sectoral contributions to 
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GDP in 1979 were as follows: primary 26, secondary 14, 
and tertiary 60 percent. In spite of its rapid decrease 
from 22 to 16 percent in the period 1975 to 1979, bauxite 
mining contributes a third of government revenue. In 
the same period, government expenditure increased in 
size from 26 to 28 percent. Per capita income in real 
terms (constant 1975 guilders) in 1979 was Sf2,170 
(Us$1 = Sf1.8). Between 1975 and 1977, exports 
increased from Sf466 million to 589 million, and imports 
from Sf454 million to 709 million. 

Some 23.5 percent of the population is economically 
active (1980). Employment distribution among sectors 
is as follows: primary 23, secondary 15, and tertiary 
62 percent (including government 38 percent). Official 
unemployment figures vary between 16 and 24 percent. 

A military coup on February 25, 1980, resulted in a 
radical change of government structure and the begin- 
ning of a revolutionary movement. Parliament has been 
abolished and the military authority (three members) 
together with the policy center (two military members 
and the prime minister) became the principal authorities 
for legislation and policy making. The president, who 
is the head of state, is appointed by these bodies in 
consultation with functional organizations. 

The board of ministers consists of nine civilian and 
three military members. The judiciary has remained 
independent while the constitution has been replaced 
temporarily by a decree which provides for basic human 
rights. 

The chief political goals include: increased govern- 
ment control of the nation’s natural resources, devel- 
opment of productive economic sectors (agriculture and 
industry), employment expansion, improved produc- 
tion and living arrangements in the countryside, a fair 
share for all the people in prosperity and welfare, and 
improved participation of the people in socioeconomic 
development. 

In consequence, education efforts are concentrated 
on changing the system to provide equal opportunities 
for all. This involves changing the school structure and 
developing curricula that are life and work oriented and 
not limited to intellectual achievement. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 

1.1 Formal Education 

First-level education has, in principle, been compulsory 
for children aged 6 to 12 since 1876. Until 1950, there 
were three types of school: the primary school, offering 
elementary education (grades 1 to 6), the extended 
primary school (grades 1 to 8), and the more extended 
primary school (grades 1 to 10). Children were entitled 
to enroll in each of these schools at age 6. Most primary 
schools had a kindergarten for children aged 5. In 
addition, a few evening courses were offered for 
vocational and professional training, including teacher 
training. 
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The requirements of the economy, and above all 
the growing demand for education, have resulted in à 
tremendous increase in enrollment and the estab- 
lishment of various types of school at the secondary 
level since 1950. Total school enrollment rose from 
37,000 in 1950 to 135,000 in 1970 (see Fig. 1). The 
decrease after 1975 was due to migration to the Nether 
lands. The present educational system (Fig. 2) ee 
inated from, and is modeled on, that of the Netherlan s. 
Formal education at all levels became free in 1976. 

Preschool education, now included in all fumen 
schools, is offered to children aged 4 and 5; the pa 
ment rate was 65 percent in 1980. Primary diu 
lasting six years with entry at age 6, is almost unive 90 
in the coastal areas where the participation piro 
percent. Special education is provided in special or 
at some primary schools and at special institutes. epa 
dary education at junior and senior levels is offere 
a variety of schools. . 

The University of Suriname, established in 1968, 2 
five faculties: law, medicine, social and oan 1300 
sciences, engineering, and natural resources. With po 
students in 1981, enrollment in the ane hes 
increased by 100 percent in five years. The Ie ae 
Institute for Teacher Training offers two- to oea tö 
courses, mostly evening courses, qualifying teac: ately 
teach in second-level education. In 1981, approxim 
1,200 students were enrolled in the institute. ibuted 

Primary and junior-secondary schools are d the 
among almost all populated areas. Settlements ost 
interior, however, have only primary pos. c 
junior-technical and vocational schools, all * Insti- 
secondary schools, the university, and the Highe ribo. 
tute for Teacher Training are located in P stent 

According to the 1980 population census, 3 ducation 
of the total population participated in formal € ercent 
(the figure was the same in 1970), of which d 5 
was in primary, 24.6 percent in secondary, enroll- 
percent in higher education. Table 1 presents eee 
ment of pupils and teachers by level of e 
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Structure of the educational system 


Significant sex differences in enrollment do not occur, 


except in special education. 


1.2 Nonformal Education 
Nonformal education is pr 
Of public and private sources. 
in this field have been intensi 
i 1980. A nationwide literacy program. launched in 
rii by the Ministry of Education and Sciences. is 
irected at all illiterates above 12 years of age (19 
Percent of the population over 12). Literacy programs 
are also carried out by the Summer Institute of Linguis- 
tics, a private foundation. Skill training and on-the-job 
Courses are offered by the Ministries of Labor and Social 
Affairs, Natural Resources and Development, Public 
Orks and Telecommunications, each having their own 
training centers. The Ministry of Agriculture provides 
Courses in fishery and agricultural extension services in 


ovided from a wide variety 
The government's efforts 
fied since the coup d'état 


Table 1 
Student enro! 


rural areas. All four trade-union federations established 
their own education centers between 1975 and 1980. 


2. Administrative and Supervisory Structure 


There are both public and private schools at primary 
and secondary levels. Some 58 percent of enrollments 
are in private schools, most being denominational and 
administered by a religious bo 

Protestant, Hindu, or Moslem. Except for a very small 
portion of administrative costs, pri 


sidized completely by the government. All schools, 
public and private, operate under the jurisdiction of 
headed by a 


the Ministry of Education and Sciences, 
minister of cabinet rank. The ministry is divided into 
four main divisions: supervision, finance and admin- 
istrative services, technical services, and developmental 
services. Each is headed by an assistant director, report- 


llments and teachers by level and type of education 1981" 


Pupil: teacher 


Level and type Student 
of education enrollment % male Teachers ratio 
Preschool 15,946 51 620 25.7 
Primary 75,682 52 2,950 25.7 
Junior secondary 28.082 49 1.579 17.8 
Senior secondary 6,081 44 416 14.7 
Higher education 2,726 53 176 15.5 
Special education 1.106 65 154 73 
129,623 51 5,895 22.0 


Total 


a Source: Ministry of 
for Higher Education 1982 


Education and Sciences. Planning and Re: 


search Unit, 1982: Institutes 
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ing to the director of education. All divisions operate 
on a central basis from the capital city, where the 
ministry is located, except for the supervision division 
which is decentralized to the district level. In addition 
to their supervisory role, district inspectors arrange for 
and coordinate other services for schools in their areas. 
The schools (public and private) are arranged in school 
clusters (6 to 12 schools) within each district to facilitate 
the provision of facilities and professional guidance and 
supervision. 


3. Finance 


Education, including private schools run by religious 
bodies, is almost entirely financed from the recurrent 
budget of the Ministry of Education and Sciences. Vari- 
ous technical ministries, the Ministry of Labor, and 
some private institutions and industries also provide 
education and training. It is difficult, however, to 
determine the educational expenditure of these 
bodies. 

Recurrent expenditure of the Ministry of Education 
and Sciences has increased rapidly since 1975. Its 
amount (at 1982 prices) increased by a factor of 2.3 
between 1976 and 1982, while as a proportion of the 
gross national product (GNP) it rose from 5.8 to 8.3 
percent. The ministry’s budget was Sf58.6 million in 
1976 and Sf133.8 million in 1982. 

In addition to increased unit costs at all levels, this 
trend results mainly from expansion at secondary level 
through conversion of the two-year extended primary 


school (academic course) to the four-year vocational 
oriented school. 


At 8.3 percent, education represents an unusually 
high proportion of GNP. That it received only 23 to 25 
percent of the total government budget is due to the 
fact that the government's budget accounts for as much 
as 28 percent of GDP. 

According to a UNESCO study (1978), the percentage 
breakdown of recurrent expenditure of the Ministry of 
Education and Sciences was: administration 4.8; first 
level, including preschool 39.5; second level 30.6; third 
level 5.4; nonformal education 5.5; special education 
1.2; scholarships 4.2; and supporting services and mis- 
cellaneous 8.8 percent. The capital budget for education 
is not a part of the ministry’s budget, instead, it is 
included in the budget of the Ministry of Public Affairs. 
Capital investments are financed mainly from the Dutch 
and European development funds. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


At first- and second-level schooling, the overall teacher- 
pupil ratio is relatively low (see Table 1). While the 
supply from teacher-training colleges is sufficient to 
keep up with the demand for new teachers, one-third 
of the teaching force at primary level and approximately 
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50 percent at secondary level is not fully qualified. E. 
supply at senior-secondary and higher levels € 
to come from external sources (The Netherlands an 
Belgium). i . 
There are three types of teacher-training colleges: 


(a) The A-level teacher-training college is a four-year 
course after two to three years’ junior-secondary 
education, qualifying graduates for preschool an 
primary teaching (grades 1 and 2). 


(b) The B-level teacher training college is also a foure 
year course. Entry requirement is the certificate $ 
the four-year junior-secondary school (academi 
course). B-level teachers are qualified to teach 
primary schools. 


(c) The Higher Institute for Teacher Training npor 
two- and five-year subject-oriented evening pen 
which qualify teachers for the junior- and a ae 
secondary levels respectively. The entry qund 
ment is a B-level qualification or another 5e 
secondary certificate. 


š 

There are also evening courses for A and B oe 
and for a special education teacher qualification. c. 
providing upgrading opportunities for yer Div- 
teachers. The department of guidance (part of f Edu- 
ision of Developmental Services of the Ministry n els. 
cation) offers inservice courses to teachers at à 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


ent 
With the establishment of the division of dere um 
services in 1980, an infrastructure was created Project 
riculum development and related activos. Thef 
groups consisting of education officers |j rm the 
from public and private schools update and re A major 
curricula of different types of secondary school. m con- 
project is the primary-education curriculum e rams, 
sisting of three interlocking and successive PT £ 
namely: 

ake 
(a) An inservice teacher-training program To » par- 
teachers receptive to change and to pen or em 
ticular skills in them, e.g., curriculum deve ko 12 
and classroom management. In 1982 a meno selected 
change agents (education officers) and 7 ts were 
teachers acting as field change age” 
operational. 


A i nwide 
(b) Development of new syllabi through n “tart 
discussions and hearings among teachers. 
has been made with this program. 
earning 


‘ T 
(c) Development of curricula and teaching/l cativity 


materials for all subject areas, including cT 
and civics. 
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6. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


Final examinations in all school types at the first and 
second levels as well as entrance examinations to secon- 
dary schools are arranged and administered by the 
Bureau of Examinations. Tests are developed annually 
by committees that include bureau officers and teachers. 
Certificates issued by schools are hallmarked by the 
authorities, Promotions within each school type is 
decided on results of school-based tests and exam- 
inations. 


7. Educational Research 


Educational research as such has not been insti- 
tutionalized, though some descriptive studies have been 
published on different aspects of the system by different 
sources. The Planning and Research Unit of the Min- 
istry of Education and Sciences carries out surveys and 
action research types of studies which are closely related 
to the development and management of the educational 
System. In connection with the multilingual character 
of the society and the problems this poses for education, 
à five-year research project. "Language and language 
behavior as a function of the multilingual society," was 
initiated in 1978. This project is carried out at the 
university in cooperation with external experts. 


8. Major Problems 

Curricular reform at all levels has been identified as the 
most urgent problem. Courses are too academic, not 
sufficiently oriented to real life, and the specific needs 


Of the nation, while teaching practice has still not caught 


up with new developments like child-centeredness and 
inquiry- and experience-based learning. 

Curriculum-development projects and intensification 
of school guidance efforts are expected to bring about 
changes. Reform of the educational structure at the 
junior-secondary level towards a comprehensive type 
of schooling is also necessary. The expectation is that 
the ministry's division for development services will be 
sufficiently staffed with competent officials in the near 
future to tackle these and other problems. 
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Swaziland 
I. M. Maimbolwa-Sinyangwe 


The Kingdom of Swaziland is the smallest country in 


Southern Africa, with a length of 193 kilometers north 
to uth anda width of 145 ie lometers east to west. jie 
Nation is surrounded by the Transvaal and the ees 
Provinces of South Africa, except 1n the nort ee 
Where the country borders on Mozambique for a € 
tance of 97 kilometers. Swaziland's four geographica 
Tegions are the Highveld, the Middleveld, the Ja dicen 
and the Lubombo. The capital city of Mbabane oe i 
ated in the mountainous Highveld. The Middlevel Hu 
ubombo are at somewhat lower altitudes (610 to ne 
Meters), and the Lowveld is a region of bush vegetatl à 
at altitudes from 152 to 305 meters The climate e 
temperate in the highlands and subtropical in the ae 
lands, The population of the country was estimated 4 
605.000 in 1983. Nearly half of the population S in 
the Middleveld which has some of the best soils 1n 


Swaziland. 


h High Commission ter- 
such until gaining inde- 
hority is vested in the 


Swaziland became a Britis 
ritory in 1907 and remained 


endence in 1968. Executive auth V 
em and exercised through a cabinet presided over by 


a prime minister. The country is divided into chief- 
taincies, each of which elects two members to the elec- 
toral college. In each of the nations four regions, a 
council made up of members ofthe college is responsible 
for implementing government policies. ' . : 

The nation's economic base 1S principally in agri- 
culture, in which 75 percent of the labor force is 
engaged. In 1980, sugarcane provided 46 percent of 
Swaziland's export earnings (Europa 1982). Swaziland 
is also rich in minerals. Coal and other minerals are 
mined. The mining industry employs 4,000 people. 

In religion and official language. the country reflects 
its colonial background. Around 60 percent of the 
population are Christians (Protestants and Roman 
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Catholics), while the remainder adhere to traditional 
African beliefs. The official language is English, 
although a large portion of the population speak Siswati, 
a Bantu language related to Zulu. . ] 

Western education was introduced in Swaziland 
around the beginning of the twentieth century by 
missionaries, with the colonial government later becom- 
ing involved as well. Schools were developed along 
ethnic lines—separate schools for Africans, for Euro- 
peans, and for Euro-Africans. By midcentury a large 
number of the schools for Africans were limited to a 
four-year primary course, which later was extended to 
six years. Although enrollments grew over the decades, 
by the 1950s more than half of School-age African 
children still did not attend school, and more than half 
of the teachers were untrained (Pott 1955). The period 
between the close of the Second World War and the 
attainment of independence witnessed a more rapid 
increase in educational opportunities. Whereas only 
11,360 pupils attended 207 primary schools in 1945, 
there were 62,108 attending 358 schools by 1968. Over 
the same 23-year period, secondary-school enrollment 
increased from 318 to 6,162 students. 

Since independence, the government has set a goal 
of eventually providing basic education for the entire 
population. While the goal had not yet been achieved 
by the early 1980s, Progress was being made. Over the 
11 years from 1969 to 1980, the number of primary and 
Secondary schools together had grown by 30 percent, 
pupils by 90 percent, and teachers by 112 percent. In 
1980, over 112,000 pupils attended 450 primary schools 
and 23,000 students attended 82 secondary schools; a 
large proportion of the schools were operated by private 
organizations. Both enrollment figures and the number 
of schools have continued to increase. By 1983, there 
were 129,767 pupils attending 468 primary schools and 
27,001 students attending 89 Secondary schools. 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


In the early 1980s, the primary course extended from 
grade 1 through grade 7. Although most children enter 
school at age six, many who graduate from the primary 
grades are older than age 12, because of a high incidence 
of repeating grades, a condition of concern to the Min- 
istry of Education since grade repeaters Occupy school 
places needed by children not yet in school. 
Secondary education extends from form 1 through 
form 5. The dropout rate in secondary schools is high, 
chiefly because of students performing poorly in aca- 
demic work or lacking the funds to pay school fees, 
While primary and secondary schools existed long 
before independence in 1968, not until 1970 was the 
Swaziland Community Preschool Program Started. The 
objective of the program has been to provide super- 
vision of children aged three to six while their parents 
are working either at home or away from home. By 
1980, there were 64 preschools located in rural and 
urban areas. This number was grossly inadequate to 
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care for the number of children who potentially could 
profit from preschool opportunities, but expansion o 
the program was limited by the shortage of facilities an 
trained personnel (Swaziland, Ministry of Education 
1980). . " 
At the top of the schooling hierarchy is the cee 
of Botswana and Swaziland, which serves the needs s 
both nations, Botswana and Swaziland, but is locatec 
in Swaziland. From 1964 until 1975, higher education 
for Swaziland and its close neighbors was provided by 
the University of Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland. 
which was located in Lesotho. However, when Lesotho 
withdrew from the coalition, the institution was trans- 
ferred to Swaziland where it continued to offer degrees 
in such fields as science, humanities, education. = 
economics. In 1980, the enrollment was 885 cee 
1982). In 1982, the figure increased to 1,064 per 
instructors (Europa 1985). Students who wish to 
in such areas as engineering and medicine enro 
institutions in other African nations or overseas. 


2. Administration 


r 2 er 
All schools, colleges, and the university operate und is 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education. M dinaté 
headed by a minister and deputy minister. S 
to these political appointees is a permanent 7 dminis- 
whois in charge of an undersecretary of genera as vising 
tration and a director of education, the latter SIPA igi 
the actual operation of the schools. The chief pure the 
for primary schools and secondary schools a who 
activities of the inspectors in individual subjects 
visit the schools to monitor the quality of teaching. 


3. Curriculum Development 


ary units 
Curricula are designed by primary and secondary 


:marv level, 
within the Ministry of Education. At the primary leva 
the course of study includes such acce pe ies, 
demic subjects as mathematics, science, socia out O 
English, and Siswati. Because pupils who crop have 
school with only this type of academic een 
difficulty finding suitable employment, e i studies 
planners have been introducing such practical try has 
as home economics, arts, and crafts..The preci i 
endeavored to acquire more qualified that will 
designers to devise methods and materials ffectively 
ensure that practical subjects are taught as € 
as academic ones. mic 

In the secondary schools the same array of i a 
subjects are taught as in the primary prades Decis as 
higher level of complexity. Such technical su A coris 
woodworking, metalworking, agriculture, ei been 
mercial studies (typing, bookkeeping) a oal O 
offered in order to fulfill the government's - out 
furnishing the personnel the country needs to ca 
its development plans. 


Swaziland 


4. Examination System 

The educational system includes three major exami- 
nations in the 12-year primary and secondary sequence. 
The first, given at the end of the primary course, earns 
the Swaziland Primary Certificate. The second, for the 
Junior Certificate, is given at the end of form 3. The 
third, for the Cambridge School Certificate, comes at 
the end of form 5. At each level, as in many countries 
following the British educational pattern, many students 
leave the school system because they either fail the 
examination or else do not qualify for the limited num- 
ber of openings at the next level. The most serious cause 
of such dropouts is the shortage of facilities at the upper 
levels. 

Those who drop out may enter some sort of vocational 
training or perhaps find jobs, but a great many remain 
unemployed because the schools’ academic curriculum 
has not prepared them with skills beyond those they 
Would learn in traditional farming pursuits or in common 
laboring jobs that require no formal training. 

Although there are an increasing variety of adult 
education classes for school leavers who wish to acquire 
practical skills. most vocational classes last no more 
than six weeks. a period usually too short to equip 
enrollees with skills that lead to employment. The 
largest number of participants in these courses have 
been women. The provision of such vocational train- 
ing centers has been seriously limited by a shortage 


of financial resources. 


5. Teacher Training 
The first teacher-training 


duced at the Nazarene Mission in 1936 | 
at William Pitcher College. was established in 1962. The 


two colleges now offer two-year training pogam 
primary-school teachers, with candidates tom among 
holders of junior secondary school certificates, A nem 
Pitcher College also offers a two-year ng eere 
Secondary teachers. In 1981, there were 5 E eoan 
enrolled at the colleges and 65 instructors. ^ ddi a 
Secondary-school teachers are Ligas Ei ues 
versity of Botswana and Swaziland, which o ee » 
Year degree program. Court E begun in 1973 
techni j in seconda ools, y 
ena ra a average of only six teachers a year by 


the early 1980s. which is far too few to ites 
Thus, there continues tO be a pono M es 
teachers in the country’s pepe m mainin 
howe three institutes for techni 

training which had in 1981 901 students and 71 teachers 


(Europa 1985). 


course in Swaziland was intro- 
1936, and the second, 


i ion following 
apid growth of primary education wi 
idc ns End the nation we with a critica 

i B hat a large number 
shortage of qualified teachers so t 1 f 
untrained wenple had to be employed to staff primary 
School classrooms. The government therefore inaugu- 


rated an inservice educational system to upgrade the 
skills of underqualified teachers. 

Because there continues to be a shortage of local 
instructors for secondary schools, Swaziland still recruits 
expatriates to fill positions for which Swaziland teachers 
are not prepared or which they have vacated in order 
to take more attractive employment in other sectors of 


the job market. 


6. Major Problems 


A main concern for the Ministry of Education is to 
redesign the curricula of both primary and secondary 
schools so that students learn skills suited to a culture 
that is undergoing modernization. A related concern 
is that of equipping teachers to implement the new 
curricula. In preparation for these tasks, the ministry 
has already sent local educators abroad for training in 
curriculum development and has established courses 
within the country for training teachers of new subjects, 
such as those in technical fields. 

A second problem linked to the nature of the cur- 
riculum is that of effecting a good match between job 
openings and the skills students possess as they leave 
the school system at the end of the three main levels— 
grade 7, form 3, and form 5. To solve this problem, 
educators in charge of both curriculum development 
and the school-leaving examinations need to work 
closely with government planners who estimate the 
numbers and types of workers needed in the evolving 
labor market. Or, if the skills needed for the labor 
market cannot be predicted with accuracy or adequately 
taught in the schools, then flexible nonformal vocational 
courses suited for school leavers and offering sufficient 
training for current labor needs might fill the existing 
gap between the preparation of school leavers and the 
skills called for in the job market. - 

The solution of these problems, as well as the SP 
sion of educational opportunities to provide ot 
education, will depend heavily on the availability x 
funds to support educational development. At pem 
the country is unable by itself to provide all the funds 
that are invested in the educational system, and so 
it must continue to receive financial assistance from 
international aid organizations and individual nations. 
However, external aid is limited and cannot be expected 
to fill the need. Consequently, unless Swaziland s ye 
nomy experiences àn unexpected rate of growth in the 
near future, further educational progress in the nation 


is bound to come slowly. 
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Catholics), while the remainder adhere to traditional 
African beliefs. The official language is English, 
although a large portion of the population speak Siswati, 
a Bantu language related to Zulu. : . 

Western education was introduced in Swaziland 
around the beginning of the twentieth century by 
missionaries, with the colonial government later becom- 
ing involved as well. Schools were developed along 
ethnic lines—separate schools for Africans, for Euro- 
peans, and for Euro-Africans. By midcentury a large 
number of the schools for Africans were limited to a 
four-year primary course, which later was extended to 
six years. Although enrollments grew over the decades, 
by the 1950s more than half of school-age African 
children still did not attend school, and more than half 
of the teachers were untrained (Pott 1955). The period 
between the close of the Second World War and the 
attainment of independence witnessed a more rapid 
increase in educational opportunities. Whereas only 
11,360 pupils attended 207 primary schools in 1945, 
there were 62,108 attending 358 schools by 1968. Over 
the same 23-year period, secondary-school enrollment 
increased from 318 to 6,162 students. 

Since independence, the government has set a goal 
of eventually providing basic education for the entire 
population. While the goal had not yet been achieved 
by the early 1980s, progress was being made. Over the 
11 years from 1969 to 1980, the number of primary and 
secondary schools together had grown by 30 percent, 
pupils by 90 percent, and teachers by 112 percent. In 
1980, over 112,000 pupils attended 450 primary schools 
and 23,000 students attended 82 secondary schools; a 
large proportion of the schools were operated by private 
organizations. Both enrollment figures and the number 
of schools have continued to increase. By 1983, there 
were 129,767 pupils attending 468 primary schools and 
27,001 students attending 89 secondary schools. 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


In the early 1980s, the primary course extended from 
grade 1 through grade 7. Although most children enter 
school at age six, many who graduate from the primary 
grades are older than age 12, because of a high incidence 
of repeating grades, a condition of concern to the Min- 
istry of Education since grade Tepeaters occupy school 
places needed by children not yet in school. 
Secondary education extends from form 1 through 
form 5. The dropout rate in secondary schools is high, 
chiefly because of students performing poorly in aca- 
demic work or lacking the funds to pay school fees. 
While primary and secondary schools existed lon 
before independence in 1968, not until 1970 was the 
Swaziland Community Preschool Program started. The 
objective of the program has been to provide super- 
vision of children aged three to six while their parents 
are working either at home or away from home. By 
1980, there were 64 preschools located in rural and 
urban areas. This number was grossly inadequate to 
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care for the number of children who potentially could 
profit from preschool opportunities, but expansion ie 
the program was limited by the shortage of facilities an 
trained personnel (Swaziland, Ministry of Education 
1980). LL 
At the top of the schooling hierarchy is the pap pee 
of Botswana and Swaziland, which serves the needs z 
both nations, Botswana and Swaziland, but is locatec 
in Swaziland. From 1964 until 1975, higher education 
for Swaziland and its close neighbors was provided i 
the University of Botswana, Lesotho, and sagzlan y 
which was located in Lesotho. However, when Lesot 8 
withdrew from the coalition, the institution was trans: 
ferred to Swaziland where it continued to offer degree 
in such fields as science, humanities, education. m 
economics. In 1980, the enrollment was 885 (reta 
1982). In 1982, the figure increased to 1,064 wit : im 
instructors (Europa 1985). Students who wish to s y 
in such areas as engineering and medicine enro 
institutions in other African nations or overseas. 


2. Administration 


, ats er 
All schools, colleges, and the university operate une is 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Educatigt dinate 
headed by a minister and deputy minister. Su teram. 
to these political appointees is a patil dminis- 
whois in charge of an undersecretary of genera viging 
tration and a director of education, the latter supe ectors 
the actual operation of the schools. The chief poen the 
for primary schools and secondary schools Fam who 
activities of the inspectors in individual dapi 
visit the schools to monitor the quality of teaching. 


3. Curriculum Development 


ary units 
Curricula are designed by primary and secondary 


within the Ministry of Education. At the prima l 
the course of study includes such eonen disk. 
demic subjects as mathematics, science, socia ^et B 
English, and Siswati. Because pupils who drop 


jn ie have 
School with only this type of academic train nal 
difficulty finding suitable employment, € | studies 


planners have been introducing such practica! try has 
as home economics, arts, and crafts. The sae um 
endeavored to acquire more qualified s iat will 
designers to devise methods and materials ffectively 
ensure that practical subjects are taught as € 
as academic ones. mic 
In the secondary schools the same array of (tr a 
subjects are taught as in the primary grades, rts as 
higher level of complexity. Such technical su i BOTH 
woodworking, metalworking, agriculture, um belt 
mercial studies (typing, bookkeeping) hav oal 0 
Offered in order to fulfill the government's Ec out 
furnishing the personnel the country needs to ca 
its development plans. 
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ra © 
» Examination System 


x daa at system includes three major exami- 
The re en eyrar primary and secondary sequence. 
the Semi g ee me end of the primary course, earns 
Jos RICE en b d £ ertificate. The second, for the 
third. dor E ue is given at the end of form 3. The 
thegnd a E ambridge School Certificate, comes at 
following t} pes At cach level, as in many countries 
leaves an oe ritish educational pattern, many students 
examinati 2: dno! system because they either fail the 
êr Ofer A n or else do not qualify for the limited num- 

penings at the next level. The most serious cause 


Of such dr : 1e mo: 
ae dropouts is the shortage of facilities at the upper 


sa who drop out may enter some sort of vocational 
unem i Gr perhaps find jobs, but a great many remain 
as SP ayan because the schools’ academic curriculum 
Would | prepared them with skills beyond those they 
a fue: In in traditional farming pursuits or in common 

PRUA thia require no formal training. iii 
education clas e Aie un increasing variety of adu à 
Practical SES pr senpel eaves who wish to acquire 
flan six we a mnt vocational classes last no Mor" 
Parce period usually too short to equ 
i rollees with skills that lead to employment. The 
Pei number of participants in these courses have 
been women. The provision of such vocational train- 
ing centers has been seriously limited by a shortage 
Of financial resources. 


3. Teacher Training 
The first teacher-training course in Swaziland was intro- 
duced at the Nazarene Mission in 1936, and the second. 
at William Pitcher College. was established in 1962. The 
two colleges now offer two-year training programs for 
Primary-school teachers, with candidates from among 
holders of junior secondary school certificates. William 
Pitcher College also offers a two-year course for lower- 
Secondary teachers. In 1981, there were 538 students 
enrolled at the colleges and 65 instructors. Additional 
Secondary-school teachers are graduates of the Uni- 
Versity of Botswana and Swaziland, which offers a four- 
year degree program. Courses for preparing teachers of 
technical subjects in secondary schools, begun in 1973, 
ad graduated an average of only six teachers a year by 
the early 1980s, which is far too few to fill the need. 
Thus, there continues to be a shortage of technical 
teachers in the country’s secondary schools. There are. 
however, three institutes for technical and yocational 
training which had in 1981 901 students and 71 teachers 
(Europa 1985). . . 
. The rapid growth of primary education following 
Independence found the nation faced with a critical 
Shortage of qualified teachers so that a large number of 
Untrained people had to be employed to staff primary- 
School classrooms. The government therefore inaugu- 


rated an inservice educational system to upgrade the 
skills of underqualified teachers. E 

. Because there continues to be a shortage of local 
instructors for secondary schools, Swaziland still recruits 
expatriates to fill positions for which Swaziland teachers 
are not prepared or which they have vacated in order 
to take more attractive employment in other sectors of 
the job market. 


6. Major Problems 


A main concern for the Ministry of Education is to 
redesign the curricula of both primary and secondary 
schools so that students learn skills suited to a culture 
that is undergoing modernization. A related concern 
is that of equipping teachers to implement the new 
curricula. In preparation for these tasks, the ministry 
has already sent local educators abroad for training in 
curriculum development and has established courses 
within the country for training teachers of new subjects, 
such as those in technical fields. 

A second problem linked to the nature of the cur- 
neva is that of effecting a good match between job 
openings and the skills students possess as they leave 
the school system at the end of the three main levels— 
grade 7, form 3. and form 5. To solve this problem, 
educators in charge of both curriculum development 
and the school-leaving examinations need to work 
closely with government planners who estimate the 
numbers and types of workers needed in the evolving 
labor market. Or, if the skills needed for the labor 
market cannot be predicted with accuracy or adequately 
taught in the schools, then flexible nonformal vocational 
courses suited for school leavers and offering sufficient 
training for current labor needs might fill the existing 
gap between the preparation of school leavers and the 
skills called for in the job market. 

The solution of these problems, as well as the expan- 
sion of educational opportunities to provide universal 
education, will depend heavily on the availability of 
funds to support educational development. At present 
the country is unable by itself to provide all the funds 
that are invested in the educational system, and so 
it must continue to receive financial assistance from 
international aid organizations and individual nations. 
However, external aid is limited and cannot be expected 
to fill the need. Consequently, unless Swaziland’s eco- 
nomy experiences an unexpected rate of growth in the 
near future, further educational progress 1n the nation 


is bound to come slowly. 
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Sweden is a country in northern Europe with an area 
of 450,000 square kilometres (17,375 square miles). 
Its north-south length is 1,650 kilometres. Its present 
boundaries were fixed in 1815. Its population has 
increased from nearly 2.5 million inhabitants in 1800 to 
5.1 million in 1900 to 8.3 million in 1980. The birth rate 
has been low since the 1920s. However, this has been 
counteracted by an increased average length of life and, 
recently, increased immigration. 

The population density is low, with only 20 inhabi- 
tants per square kilometre. Today, most people live 
in cities; the biggest concentrations are in Stockholm, 
Góteborg, and Malmó and their surrounding areas. The 
country has vast areas which are sparsely populated, 
predominantly the inland of the northern half. 

Ethnically, the population was homogeneous until 
the 1950s. Small national minorities are the Lapps in the 
north (numbering approximately 15,000) and a Finnish- 
speaking population along the northeastern boundary 
(approximately 55,000). The remainder, excluding 
some small groups, have formed the Swedish majority 
population with Swedish as their national language. The 
dominant religion is that of the Lutheran state church. 
Since 1950, however, immigration has exceeded emi- 
gration. Immigrants and their children now number one 
million and they live almost exclusively in the cities. 
Half of them have come from Finland and smaller 
groups from Denmark and Norway. Large groups have 
also come from southern Europe and Turkey and their 
mother tongue is not Swedish. This has affected the 
school system considerably. Swedish as a foreign lan- 
guage was introduced as a school subject in 1974, Nearly 
all immigrant students are also taught their "home lan- 
guage" at school and provided with special study guid- 
ance and vocational orientation in that language. 

The economically active population numbered just 
over 3.5 million in 1975. The percentage break down 
by type of industry is shown in Table 1. Since the early 
1970s the number of employees in manufacturing and 


Table 1 . 

Percentages of workers in types of industry 

Industry % 
Agriculture, forestry. hunting, and fishing 6.4 
Manufacturing and mining 78 
Construction E 
Commerce o 2? 
Transport, storage. and communications E. 
Services $ 
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mining has decreased slightly and employees in health, 
social services, and education have increased. ! 

The social structure of the population is the same us 
in most industrialized countries. Postwar oes 
policies on labour, salaries, and general welfare E 
resulted in considerable equalization and eve E 
of socioeconomic classes. The differences in si n 
income and working conditions seem to be smaller 
in any other country. f o 

Samia imports exceed its exports. Oil and sae 
ery are major imports. Machinery is also a it (eh 
Other important exports are forestry products. 

d iron and steel. . "T 
"hen has a constitutional monarchy m Paie 
liamentary representative democracy — E 1908 
constitution. Universal suffrage was introduced ! | io: 
for men and in 1919 for women. In local gone istrict 
tions, immigrants have the right to vote in ied year. 
in which they live. Elections are held every t i tivities 

A circumstance of significance for reform. te The 
in general has been Sweden’s political stabi heraf: 
dominant political party has been the Social De ically 
Between 1932 and 1976, they were in power pra olitical 
without interruption. By and large, the same Political 
situation has prevailed in local prune id d conflict- 
stability has had its parallel in a comparatively latively 
free labour market. Strikes have occurred dn 
infrequently. Unemployment has been low an 
was 3 percent of the labour force. been the 

An additional factor of importance has ventional 
growth of material prosperity. Using a sat (GDP) per 
yardstick such as the gross domestic product ies in the 
capita, Sweden is now one of the richest eoun cationa 
world. If material prosperity has facilitated e ware Ši 
reforms, it has also improved social-welfare spices ig 
Through social-welfare legislation, there are ployment 
standards for all in such matters as unemp! come- 
insurance, basic old-age and supplementary a em 
related pensions, public health and medical cn ie 
child and housing allowances. The reforms in t im at 
cational system from preschool to higher Se des 
part of this welfare programme. For everyone it in ced 
such benefits as free schooling and higher educ an 
free school health, school meals, transportation" y 
teaching materials, study grants, and interest-free 
loans during study time. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


4 ral 
In 1950, the Swedish parliament decided upon 5 ee 
strategy for the future development of the whole 
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system. The main objective was to raise the general 
level of education. The period of compulsory schooling 
had to be lengthened. At the same time, there was a 
desire to "democratize" the school system, by improving 
educational opportunities for previously underprivi- 
leged groups and by replacing the system of parallel 
schools at secondary level with a comprehensive system, 
thereby creating greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Furthermore, there was a desire to bring about 
pedagogical innovations in the internal operations of 
the schools. Practical training was to receive equal status 
with theoretical (“academic”) training. These objectives 
comprised both a social and an educational programme. 

After a 12-year period of experimental activities 
throughout the country, a new school structure was 
finally decided upon in 1962. In the school laws, statutes, 
and central curricular guidelines, the development of 
the individual student according to his or her inherent 
aptitudes is pronounced as the first and major goal of 
education. The second general goal puts society at the 
centre: school is to educate the individual for par- 
ticipation in the affairs of society, for productivity, and 
for social usefulness. The third goal, perhaps the most 
heterogeneous, concerns the handing-down from the 
older to the younger generation of traditions. and 
values—the cultural heritage. In interpreting these 
goals, equality and justice are the due of everyone, 
regardless of social, economic, ethnic, and geographical 


conditions. 


2. General Structure of the Educational System 


Since 1962, a nine-year compulsory comprehensive 
School (grundskola) has been introduced all over the 
country. In 1971, an integrated upper-secondary school 
(gymnasie-skola) was likewise introduced throughout 
the country, comprising academic, general, and tech- 
nical-vocational education within the same organi- 
zation. The preschool structure was reorganized in 1967 
and 1975, adult education in 1967 and 1971, and higher 
education (universities and corresponding tertiary insti- 
tutes) in 1975 and 1977. . 
Thus the traditional stages of preschool, primary 
school, secondary school, and vocational school have 
now been restructured as precompulsory, compulsory, 
and postcompulsory (see Fig. 1) Typical is the very 
inconspicuous part played by private schools. The Edu- 
cation Act (1962) does not put any obstacles in the way 
of private persons OT groups wishing to provide their 


own education for their children. They can also receive 
icipal schools 


the same state grants as the regular municipa p 
(about 50 percent of the total costs), provided t M 
they follow the governmental school statutes. Municipa 
authorities, however, are obliged—according to these 
statutes—to ensure that all children of school age 
receive a nine-year education, and, in general, they a 
not willing to subsidize private schools in addition z 
their own public schools. Little use 1$ therefore made 


of the liberty to establish private schools. 
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Structure of the educational system 


Practically all children aged 7-16 years attend the 
grundskola. The private-school population is estimated 
to be less than 1 percent. The school year starts in late 
August and ends in mid-June. It encompasses 40 weeks. 
Five days of the school year can be organized by the 
local authorities as “study days”, when the teachers 
meet for planning and inservice training. — 

The maximum class size is 30. The mean size 1n 1980- 
81 was 22.6 in the compulsory schools and 24.0 in upper 
secondary schools. As a result of the many possibilis 
that now exist for working with small groups OT " i 
viduals, the student-teacher ratio is much lower, em 
15 in compulsory schools and 13 in upper-secondary 


schools. 


2.1 Precompulsory School 
ishment of day ho kin 

eeu and corresponding preschool-care insti- 

tutions has predominantly been seen as à social-welfare 


i d usually also locally, preschool 
eme ue ee the boards of health and 


instituti e managed by [ 
Leges m and nos by the boards of education. 
Compulsory school does not start until the age of 7. An 
earlier start has long been discussed. In 1973, parliament 
decided to retain 7 as the starting age, but also that 
preschool should be available for all children of 6 
(*common preschool year"). However, anearlier school 
start is now again being investigated by a governmental 
committee. 

The treatment of preschool care and education as 
primarily a social question has given Swedish preschool 
institutions some specific features. They are run mainly 


mes, nursery schools, kin- 
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Table 2 
Children in day homes and nursery schools 1981 


Age Day homes Nursery school 
(years) (full-time) (some part-time) 
0-4 87,800 2,300 
5 27,500 14,300 
6 26,600 79,000 


by municipal authorities. They have a low child-adult 
ratio (seldom more than 6 or 7). They also have a special 
responsibility for children with difficulties and special 
needs (for instance, immigrant children). 

The responsibility of the local municipalities for pre- 
school care and education was not made law until 1967. 
The establishment of preschool institutions has come 
late and is so far incomplete. The statistics in Table 2 
are from 1981. These figures should be seen in relation 
to the birth rate in Sweden, which in recent years has 
been about 100,000 per year. 

The same local authorities also run recreation centres 
(fritidshem) for 7-12-year-olds, where children spend a 
few hours each day, mostly after school. In 1981, these 


had 40,900 children aged 7-9 years and 5,600 children 
aged 10-12 years, 


2.2 Compulsory School 


Until 1962, Sweden had a seven-year compulsory 
elementary School (folkskola). It was replaced by the 
nine-year grundskola, on an experimental basis from 
1950 and on a permanent basis from 1962. How the old 
System of elementary school and a number of parallel 
Junior-secondary schools was substituted bya new nine- 
year compulsory comprehensive school can be seen in 
Fig. 2. Since 1972, there have been no separate secon- 
dary schools before the postcompulsory stage. 

The nine-year comprehensive school has two three- 
year stages of primary education (grades 1-3 and 4-6) 
and a third lower-secondary stage (grades 7-9). English 
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Development of the nine-year comprehensive school 
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is compulsory during grades 3-9. Grades 1-6 usually 
have class teachers. Grades 7-9 have specialized 
teachers. In grades 7-9, the students have a common 
course for all but 10-15 percent of the time when they 
have elective subjects, either a second foreign language 
or extra courses in their general subject. Regardless of 
electives a complete nine-year school course qualifies 
pupils to study in the upper-secondary school. 


2.3 Postcompulsory School 


AS a consequence of the introduction of the pc id 
comprehensive school a new type of postean amd 
upper-secondary school has developed (see Fig. 3). 


280, 


Integrated upper- secondary school 


240 (gymnasieskolo) 


2-year upper- secondary courses (facksko/a), 
social , economic, technical 


160 


Thousands of students 


80 


Gymnasium liberal 
séie 


l arts, 
nce, social studies, 


1980 
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Year 
Figure 3 | 
Development of the integrated upper-secondary schoo! 


; -65. 

Vocational education grew rapidly during Meier 
Beginning in 1962, a new type of volumes d. In 
upper-secondary school (fackskola) was intro pua 
1971, all types of upper-secondary school were schoo 
together into an integrated upper-secondary m ihis 
(gymnasieskola). As an official national sc ive equal 
seems to be unique in the world. The aim is to gl tional 
status to academic, general, and technical omm on 
education at this level: general academic € S tional 
should be “vocationalized” and technical-voca ich 
education should be "generalized". This process adult 
is still going on, has had many repercussions question 
education, higher education, and recurrent € 
from a lifelong perspective. ee 

The integrated upper-secondary school prs 
main sectors of study, one for arts and social su ps 
one for economics and commercial subjects, ga d 
for scientific and technical subjects. In each A pe 
these three sectors, there are academic, genera tom 
vocational courses. These are of different sd m d 
half a year to four years (see Table 3). The majo cli is 
students take one of 22 tracks. One of these tra 1 
four years, four are three years, and the quen PM 
tracks are two years. The rest (6 percent) do no 
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Table 3 
Two-year, three-year, and four-year tracks (and special courses) in the upper-secondary school, 


by sector, according to the 1970 central curriculum 


Scientific and 
technical subjects 


Economics and 
commercial subjects 


Arts and social 
subjects 


2-year tracks 2-year tracks" 
distribution and clerical studies 
economics? 


economics? 


2-year tracks 
consumer studies 
nursing? 
social* 
music" (experimental) 


3-year tracks 
natural sciences 

3-year tracks* 
economics 4-year tracks 


3-year tracks? 
technical 


liberal arts 
social sciences 


special courses 


special courses 


special courses 


ion, electrotechnical, motor 


theoretical studies b In clothing manufacturing, building and construct 
woodwork, workshop, and 


a Mainly ti 
agricultural, food manufacturing, processing techniques, forestry. 


engineering. 
technical 


. a secondary-school 
f the faculties. Regu- 
50s, which made it 


requirement of a studentexamen 
certificate for admission to any O 
lations were waived in the early 19. 


but so-called special courses for 


any of these tracks 
ted vocations. The special courses 


more narrowly restric 


years. 


vary from half a year to four 
y tracks are no longer 


The traditional preuniversit 


possible for certain other groups, in limited numbers, 


to begin university studies. 


the most popular. The nursing, electrotechnology, and 
agriculture tracks now get the students with the highest 
marks from the nine-year comprehensive school. 

In principal, the students enjoy a free choice of track 
in the upper-secondary school. The school has places 
for all who finish the compulsory school, and about 90 
percent of them continue with upper-secondary train- 
ing. But, because of limited availability of places in 
certain tracks, the students cannot always get their first 
choice. Whenever the number of applicants exceeds 
the supply of student places, admission preference 1s 
accorded on the basis of marks earned in comprehensive 
school and other qualifications, for example, experience 
Of the job world. The students’ preferences are strongly 
influenced by the labour-market situation. Most tracks 
have subdivisions. The way this principle works is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4 showing the structure of the two-year 
Workshop track. the three-year economics track, and 


the four-year technical track. 
Dropout used to be à pro 

Swedish secondary school. In th 

School this has now been eradicate 


Percent of the students end with an 
condary sc 


Workshop track 


Subalternative for 
workshop mechanics 


Supaiternative for 
metal workers ond 


Economics track 


Accounting 
rive 


[Economics / languages 
suboMernotive — 


Aesthetic varion? 


Social variant 
E 


(Mechanical engineering 
suboltermotiwe _ 


blem in the traditional 
e nine-year compulsory 
d, although 7 or 8 
“incomplete” final 
hool, about 


instruction 
voriont 


Building 


grade. In the integrated upper-se I 
One-quarter break their courses. Increasingly, now- BUM ve E 
adays, more than half of them return later to upper- ff pee ps 
secondary or adult education to complete their courses cae 
he context of recurrent and subolternohive : 
variant 


urses. In t 
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redefined. 


s now being 
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he concept of “dropout” i 


Figure 4 


2.4 Hi cation 
€: ie Subdivision of tracks: three examples 


For a long time, university entrance was based on the 
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In 1972, parliament approved a set of new principles 
for the selection of students for higher education. Every 
study track in the upper-secondary school (in some cases 
after supplementary studies in Swedish and English), as 
well as other studies with equivalent aims and course 
lengths, fulfils the general admission requirement for 
higher education. A person who is at least 25 years old 
and has at least four years of occupational experience, 
regardless of schooling, also fulfils the general admission 
Tequirements—expressed as knowledge equivalent to 
upper-secondary school courses in special subjects—for 
various programmes in higher education courses. The 
new rules mean that, in principle, every adult is formally 
entitled to begin higher Studies, and the contem- 
poraneously expanded system of adult education pro- 
vides opportunities for most People to acquire the 
knowledge required for higher education. 

The median age of those accepted into high-status 
study programmes has risen noticeably. Student bodies 
generally appear to have become more heterogeneous. 


the working-class population has 


necessary complement to the new admission rules for 


nly two universities: 
Uppsala, founded in 1477, and Lund, founded in 1668, 


Institutes of higher studies in Stockholm and Göteborg 
were reorganized into universities during the 1950s and 
1960s. An annex to the University of Stockholm was 
created at Linköping, one to Göteborg at Karlstad 
one to Uppsala at Orebro, and one to the University of 
Lund at Växjö. The basic idea of these annexes was to 
relieve the pressure on student housing and teaching 
premises in the university towns. The most popular 
subjects within the faculties of humanities (social 
sciences and mathematics/natural sciences) were offered 
at the branch campuses. The university annex at Lin- 
köping was in 1970 organized as an independent 
university. 

As early as the 1950s, regional development policy 
has been taken into account in planning higher 
education. North of Uppsala—within an area covering 
more than two-thirds of Sweden’s total area—there 
were no resources for higher education and research. 
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The first faculties were established at Umeå. A uni- 
versity was established there in 1963. In 1971, an insti- 
tution of higher education was also founded at Luleå, 
in the far north, to provide technical research and 
education. 

Since 1977, higher education has included state-run 
institutions of higher education in 14 towns in addition 
to those 7 which had already been allotted resources. 
With two exceptions, each of these towns already had 
postsecondary schools or professional colleges of vari- 
ous kinds (university annexes, teacher-training colleges. 
schools of social work and public administration, pre- 
school teacher-training institutes, etc.). The purpose of 
this structure is to allow local, regional, and national 
needs, both individual and social, to be considered 
together in planning. ! 

The country is divided into six higher education 
regions, each with a regional board of governors, 
responsible for the regional planning of higher 
education. In 1980, the Swedish universities and ouiet 
tertiary training institutes had 158,000 students. © 
whom 86,000 were women. 


2.5 Nonformal Education 
Nonformal education exists mostly at the posto 
pulsory level and in Sweden is classified as adu : 
education. This is of three types: popular-movemen! 
education, municipal adult education, and labour-mar 
ket training. " 8 
The first folk high schools were founded in 1868. 
There are now more than 100 folk high schools. They 
are run by county councils, popular movements, om 
organizations, or special associations. Their objective i$ 
to provide a general civic education, with the special ae 
of giving students an insight into their responsibilities 2 
human beings and as members of society. Each Lap 
designs its own programme. Folk high schools "er 
meet educational needs not fulfilled by the regu 
schools. ats 
There are 10 nationwide adult-education association" 
that operate study circles entitled to state grants. THES 
associations have links with various organizations e. 
popular movements, for example, blue-collar and whi 
collar trade-union movements, political parties, sai 
churches. The adult-education associations collaborar 
with libraries, folk high schools, and other ouni 
institutions. Their study circles cover a broad range né 
Subjects. These subjects vary considerably from © á 
association to another. In 1980, nearly two millio 
People participated in study circles. ol 
In 1967, parliament decided that the local scho A 
authorities should be responsible for providing oppo 
tunities for adult education. The number of agun 
students grew quickly after that. From 1971, more vm 
200,000 people have participated in such programme ; 
every year, that is, as many as are trained in the regula 
upper-secondary schools. Municipal adult education 
aims at providing preparation for continued studies - 
for an occupation. About 30 percent of the participant 
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Table 4 


Primary- and secondary-school costs in selected years, with 1950-51 as base year 


Costs Costs as percentage of GDP 
Years Total Per student GDP State Municipality Total 
1950-51 100 100 100 1.3 2.3 
1958-59 185 140 124 20 6 36 
1966-67 301 227 180 25 L7 42 
1974-75 432 278 238 28 2.5 53 
1979-80 640 411 242 3.6 3.6 72 
1982-83 631 401 241 2.8 3.0 58 


are taking comprehensive-school courses, 40 percent 
are in upper-secondary courses, and 30 percent are in 
special vocationally oriented courses. Municipal adult 
education is provided within all Sweden's 283 municipal 
districts. But regulations requiring a certain minimum 
number of participants per class result in a concentration 
of courses in larger population centres. 
Labour-market training aims at providing vocational 
education to people who are unemployed or in danger 
of losing their jobs. It is sponsored by the National 
Board of Education (NBE) both at training centres and 
within the regular educational system. The main empha- 
sis of labour-market training programmes is on manu- 
facturing operations. Every employee is legally entitled 
to take a leave of absence from his or her job to pursue 
Studies. They may then be eligible for a special adult- 
study grant. Students in labour-market training pro- 
grammes receive training allowances. In 1982, some 
40,000 people participated in labour-market training. 


J. Finance 


The extent to which school costs have increased recently 
can be seen in Table 4. For comparison purposes, figures 
for 1950-51 have been put at 100. Thirty-two years 
later, 1982-83, costs in a fixed currency had increased 
nearly six times (from 100 to 631). The increase can 
partly be explained by the increase of students. But 
even per student costs have increased from 100 to 401. 
. Since the 1950s Sweden's material wealth has also 
increased considerably (GDP from 100 to 242). But the 
COsts for education have also increased relatively. In 
1950, some 2.3 percent of GDP went to schools. Thirty 
years later it was 7.2 percent. It is said in parliament 
that this increase must now stop. 

According to World Bank statistics, Sweden has the 
most expensive school system in the world. However, 
the World Bank's figures do not include costs for higher 
education and research and for this the Swedish figures 
are 1 ‘ 

i cost for a student in 1980-81 was us$3,960 
in the compulsory comprehensive school and us$5,050 
in the integrated upper-secondary school. These costs 
are shared approximately evenly by the state and the 


municipality. 


4. Curriculum 


The major aim of the first six school years is to give the 
pupils basic skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
and a general social and science orientation. But already 
in grade 3 a foreign language (English) is introduced as 
a compulsory subject. Through a system of inservice 
training and additional teacher courses all primary 
teachers are formally qualified to teach English. This 
goal was achieved in 1970. The introduction of a foreign 
language in primary education has contributed remark- 
ably to bridging the differences between primary and 
secondary education. 

A comprehensive curriculum for the compulsory 
grades was introduced in 1962, still with many electives 
in grades 7-9. In 1969, all types of organizational stream- 
ing were banned up to the end of grade 9. Some 15 to 
20 percent of the time in grades 7-9 (lower secondary) 
was allocated to electives, where the student could 
choose between a second foreign language (German, 
French, or home language for immigrants), technical 
subjects, economics, and art. The political goal, that 
everyone should be able to choose subjects freely in the 
upper-secondary school (grades 10-12 or 10-13), was 
achieved in 1970 but it was not until 1980 that the last 
restrictions disappeared. According to à parliamentary 
decision in 1980, the choice of postcompulsory training 
can be made independently of the choice of electives 


in the preceding compulsory education. This decision 
ber of support activities 1n the 


certainly implies a num i 

Soper secondary schoo! for students spe a not start 
i ic subjects before the age OF ^9. 

M eae culum is clearly streamed, 


The upper-secondary curri [ 
but all demnm and short courses have Swedish and 
physical education. Six of the streams are predominantly 


academic with more than 10 subjects in each. The 
majority of students in these streams study three foreign 


languages. 


5. Teachers and Other Personnel 


Before the extensive school reforms in the 1950s and 
1960s, teacher training was clearly divided into two 
levels. Primary-teacher training was mostly conducted 
at the preuniversity level and was of an apprenticeship 
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type, with training in academic subjects and teaching 
practice. Secondary-academic teachers were trained at 
the postsecondary level, usually at universities and with 
a final preparatory pedagogical year (or half-year) to 
give a formal qualification for teaching. Teachers in 
arts, music, home economics, physical education, or 
manual instruction had special kinds of training some- 
where in between these two types. f , 

All types of training were placed in the tertiary edu- 
cation system during the reform period, that is, the same 
level for primary, secondary academic, and secondary 
nonacademic teachers. There has also been an attempt 
to equalize salaries and teaching conditions. Since 1977. 
most teachers have had the same formal academic 
status. However, they still differ in weekly duties and 
salaries, although less so than before. 

Training usually takes 2 years for preprimary 
teachers, 23 or 3 years for primary teachers, and 4 years 
(minimum) for secondary teachers. The training for 
teaching in the lower-secondary grades (7-9) usually 
qualifies teachers to teach two or three subjects. In 
the upper-secondary school (grades 10-12 or 10-13) 
teachers have only one or two subjects. 

From 1952 to 1972, Sweden had a severe teacher 
Shortage, due primarily to the introduction of an 
extended compulsory education and a broadening of 
postcompulsory education. Since 1972. there has been 
a fair balance between supply and demand of teachers. 


The numbers of teachers in Swedish schools in 1980 are 
shown in Table 5. 


6. Educational Research and Development 


In taking over the aggregate re: 
menting political decisions, the central educational 
agencies have resorted with increasing frequency to 
professional experts in education. The ranks of such 
expertise include researchers, teachers, and school man- 
agers. In this way the educational research and devel- 
opment work performed has been clearly linked with 
reform activity. This linkage can be seen a: 
of the Swedish reform strategy. 
Educational research and development in present- 
day Sweden is for the most part decision oriented. This 


sponsibility for imple- 


s a component 


Table 5 
Teaching personnel 1980 


kind of activity has its origin, firstly, in the dmm 
programme that the governmental commissions ba 
been pursuing since the 1940s and 1950s, and secondi ys 
in the experiments with the nine-year comprehensi 
school that the NBE conducted between 1950 and 1 362. 

Since 1962, the NBE has been receiving a pee 
research and development grant, of which about hal E 
spent on research pursued at different kinds "t 
versity and college department. During the late qe 
and the early 1980s, the NBE has given priority E 
research. and development themes about ae 
lization of decision making in education, develgpmen 
of instruments for local planning and local ree usar 
training in basic skills, integration of Bande 
students with regular education. reading and e 
difficulties of adults, recurrent education, and ind 
vocational training. Most research projects are un S 
taken by research institutes at the iiVessitbs d ro 
reported to the NBE. Special resources are pong 
improve the dissemination and use of esearon T hë 
so far with varying success. From 1962 to 1 inm 
special research and development grant BIS ent t 
us$0.5 million to Us$7.2 million, which is equiva oval 
60 percent of all the funds earmarked for educa 
research and development in Sweden. . 

By international comparison the relati 
appropriation is fairly large. However. " 
resources for educational research and deve OP ients, 
consisting of researcher posts and research depa t rges 
are limited. The greater part of the variable rites, 
are put at the disposal of the educational pe devel- 
which decide orders of priority for research an esearch 
opment projects. A corresponding fund fon tablished 
and development in higher education was eat er, the 
in 1969. In 1980, this was Us$3.9 million. Howa for 
major part of this fund is not used fur sese rerit 
development work and inservice training of u 
teachers. 


ve size of this 
the fixed 
pment. 


7. Major Problems 


i " > ` aati ist 
An immediate problem in Swedish education i s 
new compulsory and postcompulsory oe to 
have become very expensive. The costs 


hat the 
ystems 


Personnel Numbers 
Headmasters, deputy and assistant headmasters 4,800 
Lecturers and other specialized secondary teachers 36,600 
Specialized teachers in nonacademic subjects 27,600 
Primary teachers, middle level 22,000 
Primary teachers, lower level 22.000 
Teachers in special education 11,600 
Home-language and other part-time teachers 16,000 
Total 140,600 
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reduced. The major reason for the increase of costs is 
the provision for teaching small student groups, that is, 
the lowering of the student-teacher ratio. And this is 
one of the effects of the comprehensivization of school 
education and the delay until students are 16 of their 
organizational differentiation into tracks of study. 
Classes have become more heterogeneous, which has 
necessitated smaller groups. 

A more long-range problem is how to coordinate 
education and work from a lifelong perspective and how 
to organize a system of recurrent education. Such a 
system seems to be developing. Already in upper-secon- 
dary schools students are beginning to take breaks in 
their studies to work. Municipal adult education, mostly 
as evening courses and part-time schooling, increased 
greatly during the 1970s. Study circles now involve every 
fourth Swede. Conferences, on-the-job-training, and 
short courses in folk high schools also have increasing 
enrolments. Even the universities have become a place 
for recurrent education. More than half of those who 
enrol are now 25 years or older, taking restricted courses 
geared to their personal careers. Less than half of those 
enrolling at the universities aim at gettinga full academic 
degree. — 

Some solutions to the problem of coordinating edu- 
cation and employment in postcompulsory education 
are already in the pipeline. A question, which in Sweden 
is seen as especially important, 15 whether a freely 
emergent system of recurrent education will bring 
society closer to the equality and democracy that have 
t in educational policy or whether 


been the guiding stars 1 a i I 
it will constitute a new mechanism for social segregation 


and stratification. 
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Switzerland 
A. Gretler 


Switzerland is a small country in the heart of Europe. 
Covering an area of roughly 41,300 square kilometres 
Or 15,945 square miles (about one-fourth of it being 
unproductive). Geographically, the country falls into 
three main parts: the Jura, the central plain, and the 
Alps. Rivers which have their sources in the HR 
flow into the North Sea. the Mediterranean Sea, an 

the Black Sea. Founded in the year 1291 (with wea 
cantons), Switzerland grew at different stages and foun 

its present shape at the beginning of the nineteenth 


century, after the Napoleonic wars (25 cantons; a 26th 


established in 1978). 
can 1980, the population reached 6,366,000 inhabi- 


tants; 945,000 (14.8 percent) are foreigners. With an 
average annual growth rate of 0.15 percent between 
1970 and 1980, the total population figure is almost 
stable. There were, however, significant changes in 
different age categories in the 1970s: the number of 
preschool children (0-6), for instance, has diminished 
from 700,300 to 500,300, that is by 29 percent. On the 
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other hand, that part of the population aged 65 years 
and more increased from 714,500 to 881,900, repre- 
senting 13.9 percent in the early 1980s. Average life 
expectancy, still rising, is 78.7 years for women and 72.1 
years for men. Due to its geographical situation (its 
neighbours being the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Austria, France, Italy, and Liechtenstein), Switzerland 
is a multicultural and a multilingual country. Some 65.0 
percent of the population speak German, 18.4 percent 
French, 9.8 percent Italian, and 0.8 percent Romance, 
the remainder being foreigners with other mother 
tongues. Concerning religion, 47.6 percent are Roman 
Catholics, 44.3 percent Protestants, and 7.5 percent 
without denomination, this latter figure having 
increased from 140,000 in 1970 to 478,700 in 1980. 

Economically, Switzerland has followed the general 

evolution of European (and other) countries from an 
agrarian to an industrial and, finally, to a service-domi- 
nated economy. Whereas in 1800, roughly 65 percent 
of the active population were working in the primary 
sector, this figure had diminished to 6.1 percent by 1980; 
the corresponding figures for the Secondary sector are 
roughly 25 and 38.9 percent (with a peak of almost 50 
percent around 1965) and for the still growing tertiary 
sector less than 10 percent in 1800 and 55 percent in 
1980. Along with this change of economic structure 
Went a process of urbanization, and, by 1980, 42.6 
percent of the population were living in towns with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, 13.8 percent in com- 
munities with 5,000-10,000 inhabitants, and 43.6 per- 
cent in small localities (sometimes suburban) with less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. The Swiss economy depends 
heavily on exports, mainly of high-quality products 
(imports, however, normally exceed exports; in 1980 
by 18.5 percent) and on a high proportion of foreign 
labour (18.4 percent in 1980). Women account for 36.3 
percent of the total labour force. Per capita income in 
Switzerland at Us$16,440 in 1980 is one of the highest 
in the world. 

Politically and administratively, the country is struc- 
tured into three main levels: the confederation, the 26 
cantons, and the 3,029 communes, each having its own 
legislative and executive political power. The modern 
state in its present form was founded on the basis of the 
Federal Constitution of 1848. The central government 
(federal council), formed by seven ministers, has in the 
past few years been a coalition representing the four 
most important political parties; it is characterized by 
great stability. i 

Legislative power at the federal level consists of two 
houses, the National Council (200 deputies representing 
10 political parties) and the Council of States (46 depu- 
ties). Adopting a very simple right-centre-left model, 
it can be said that, in 1981, 142 deputies of the National 
Council belonged to the centre and the right, the other 
58 representing the left. Neutrality in foreign affairs, a 
free market economy, and increasing social security are 
some salient points of long-term government policy. 
Decreasing interest and participation in votes and elec- 
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tions is one of the contemporary problems of the Swiss 
democratic system. 


1. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 


Formal schooling started in the monastery schools of 
the Middle Ages with the purpose of ensuring that there 
were enough priests. From the twelfth century onwards, 
so-called “small schools” catered for the needs of the 
rising bourgeoisie, teaching languages, elementary 
mathematics, and geography. Schooling was intensifie 
with the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, but 
the middle schools and Latin schools were limited to 
the cities, whereas schools in rural areas arene 
to be dominated by religious instruction. The eh 
Enlightenment brought some liberation from a 
domination; and the teaching of mathematics m. 
science was reinforced. In that period, Rousseau a7 of 
78), born in Geneva, developed his concept 
education, and Pestalozzi (1746-1827), working aù 4 
practitioner and a theoretician of education, foun 
and directed his schools and wrote his books. 
The nineteenth century—with the emergence à 
modern state, the economic revolution, and the Ting: 
of new ideas—brought general compulsory void: d 
It was generally recognized that education of the Y als 
generation was one of the most important public P a 
to be achieved. The cantons created school laws, dar 
lished primary schools, and founded cantonal secon ‘ties 
schools (Kantonsschulen). The existing two univer 
(Basel and Geneva) were reorganized, and palin 
versities were founded. The public educational sys 
as it still essentially exists today was created. d's 
One of the preeminent features of Switzerlan: ibrium 
itical system is the permanent search for an equil! ssen- 
between federal and cantonal power. Education ; 
tially lies within the competence of the canton onse- 
federal state having very little to say in this field; M. 
quently there is no federal ministry of Len in 
Attempts to give more power to the central S on 
educational matters failed in 1874, when the const con- 
was totally revised, and again in 1973, when 2 Oriy 
stitutional amendment was accepted by a small m 
of the voters, but rejected by the smallest pO ene 
majority of cantons. These failures show that iive 
tons are very anxious to safeguard their almost eXC is nO 
authority in educational matters. Therefore, there ona 
Swiss system of education: there are 26 eie 
systems. The following description of the “Swiss SYS 
tries to underline both the differences between an 
features common to the cantonal systems. 
Figure 1 presents an overall picture O 
system of education. However, because of t 
among cantons, two cantonal systems are presen ral 
Figs. 2 and 3. Figure 2 Appenzell-Innerrhoden, @ hà 
area with low per capita income and Fig. 3 Zurich, 
rich urban canton. 
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Figure 1 
General scheme of the educational systems of th 


a Source: Bundesamt für Statistik, Sektion Schulstatisti 
or grade 6 of primary education 


1.1 Preschool and Primary Education . 
Normally, Swiss children spend one or two years in 
kindergarten before going to primary school. Preschool 
attendance in 1980-81 was 16.2 percent for 4-year-olds, 
63.2 percent for 5-year-olds, and 94.3 percent for Gyer 
olds (this last figure representing, however, a mixture O 
preschool and school attendance). There are notable 
differences between urban and rural regions. Total 
enrolment in 1980-81 was 120.300; the enrolment rate 
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Solothurn transition can occur either after grade 


has steadily increased and will probably continue to do 
so. 

As these figures show, preschool attendance is not 
compulsory. It is considered to be complementary to 
family education. About two-thirds of the cantons have 
preschool regulations at cantonal level; the most impor- 
tant public body in preschool education, however, is 
the commune. The trend seems clearly to be to leave 
preschool education as noncompulsory, but to offer 
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System of education of the canton of Appenzell-Innerrhoden® 
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a Source: Bundesamt für Statistik, Sektion Schulstatistik b A rural canton with a low per capita income 


parents. by cantonal legislation, an opportunity of a 
one- or two-year enrolment for every child. Special 
measures such as the setting up of ambulatory kin- 
dergartens are sometimes taken in rural regions. The 
trend is also from private to public preschool insti- 
tutions, but the former still play an important part. 
Besides the traditional (in some areas often church-run) 
private institutions, new forms of mostly parent-run 
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play groups are growing in importance. Special poen 
is given to the transition from preschool to prim 
School. = 
As far as the philosophy and the ideology of presc me 
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Primary education with all pupils in the same type of 
school, lasts four years in 4 cantons, five years in 4, and 
six years in the other 18 cantons (see Fig. 1). Since the 
end of primary education is the first point of selection 
in the system, there is a tendency in the first-mentioned 
cantons to prolong it by one or two years. From a 
curricular point of view, the 1970s have been (and this 
would seem to be true also for the 1980s) characterized 
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Table 1 

School enrolment rates 1980-81 (%)*” 

Age Total Male Female 
4 16.1 15.9 16.5 
3 63.2 62.9 63.5 
6 94.3 94.5 94.2 
7 98.7 98.6 98.7 
8 99.4 99.1 99.6 
9 99.8 99.9 99.6 

10 100.0 100.0 100.0 

11 100.0 100.0 100.0 
12 100.0 100.0 100.0 
13 100.0 100.0 99.9 
14 99.7 99.6 99.7 
15 97.4 98.2 96.7 
16 83.7 90.9 76.1 
17 79.1 87.9 69.9 
18 69.0 80.7 59.4 
19 49.5 59.4 39:3 
20 27.0 30.3 23.5 
21 17.4 20.1 14.7 
Es 14.3 18.8 9.8 
F 12.5 17.6 7.4 
ED 10.8 15:5 6.0 
ze 84 12.2 4.7 
x 6.5 9.4 3.5 
28 5.1 7.5 27 
e 3.9 5.8 
28 2.1 
i 3.3 4.8 1.8 
Total 21.5 22.4 19.3 


a Source: Bundesamt fiir Statistik, Sektion Schulstatistik ü 
Studentenstatistik , Schuljahr1980-81 b Includes Ser and 


schools for apprentices 


by a reform of mathematics and an attempt to introduce 


teaching of a foreign language as early as towards the 
end of primary education. 


1.2 Secondary Education 


Lower-secondary education takes place in different 
types of school of varying difficulty. Some cantons have 
organized their lower-secondary level in a com. 
prehensive form; in others, the different types of school 
might be classified into two groups: schools with basic 
requirements and schools with extended requirements. 
In 1980-81, 37.7 percent of the total number of pupils 
in these cantons attended the first type and 62.3 percent 
the second type. 

For the duration of compulsory schooling, special 
education is offered to handicapped children (total 
enrolment in 1980-81: 36,500). At all levels of education 
there also are private schools, whose total enrolment 
has been estimated at about 70,000. 

Upper-secondary education can be divided into four 
major types: maturity schools, designed for university 
entrance; other general-education schools; teacher- 
training institutions; and vocational-training institu- 
tions. 
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Unlike other schools, maturity schools are governed 
by a federal regulation. Originally, there were only two 
types of maturity (the final examination providing access 
to university): A (emphasis on Greek and Latin) and B 
(Latin and modern languages). Type C (mathematics 
and science) was added in 1925, types D (modern lan- 
guages) and E (economics) in 1972. In the 1980s. 
attempts are being made to reduce these different types 
to just one offering a great number of individual options. 

Up to the Second World War, maturity schools were 
reserved for a small elite; after the war, and particularly 
after 1960, enrolment increased spectacularly. It almost 
doubled between 1960 and 1970 and again between 1970 
and 1980 (see Fig. 4), and the total enrolment in 1980- 
81 was 50,800. This extension was a response to two 
objectives of educational policy: to provide highly quali- 
fied personnel for the economy and to reduce unequa 
educational opportunity by geographical region, socia 
stratum, and sex. The means of this extension were 
mainly decentralization of maturity schools and the 
development of the system of educational grants. The 
other general-education schools at this level (total enrol- 
ment in 1980-81: 14,100) prepare students mainly fon 
certain nonuniversity professions (such as in the para 
medical and social fields). : 

By far the largest proportion of the young (more 
70 percent of males and almost 40 percent of wem e 
enter vocational training after compulsory gehen 
(normally from about age 16 to about age 19). sue 
mostly in the form of apprenticeships, consisting an 
two basic elements: practical training on the job in ‘i 
enterprise (3.5 to 4 days a week) and theoretical a : 
general instruction in a vocational school (1 to 1.5 days 
à week). A third element, basic courses in con 
centres, bringing together apprentices of the same lef 
or trade for some weeks, is becoming more papse 
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Upper-secondary school enrolment 1940-80" 
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Following a very old tradition going back to pre- 
industrial times, apprenticeship is regulated by a con- 
tract between master (employer) and apprentice. Craft 
and trade associations play an important part in estab- 
lishing job descriptions, training programmes, and 
examination rules. Vocational training is regulated by 
federal law; responsibility in the central administration 
is with the Federal Office of Industry, Trades, and 
Labour in the Federal Department of Public Economy. 
Leaving aside agriculture and public health, there are 
recognized apprenticeships (duration 2-4 years) in 
about 280 vocations in the fields of industry, handicrafts, 
and different service sectors. At the beginning of the 
1970s, the vocational school with an augmented cur- 
riculum ( Berufsmittelschule) was introduced for par- 
ticularly gifted or ambitious apprentices. 


1.3 Tertiary Education 
The main and traditional part of tertiary education is 
university education, but there is also a growing and 
increasingly diversified extrauniversity tertiary sector. 

Academic education is provided for in the two federal 
institutes of technology (Zurich and Lausanne), in the 
seven cantonal universities: Basel (founded in 1460), 
Bern (1834), Freiburg (1889), Geneva (1559), Lausanne 
(1890), Neuchatel (1909), and Zurich (1833), and in the 
School of Economics, Business, and Public Adminis- 
tration (St. Gallen). As in the maturity schools, the 
increase in enrolment since 1960 has been spectacular 
and is expected to continue for some time to come. 
Thus, the total number of students at the above- 
Mentioned university-level institutions has grown as 
follows: 1960: 21,300; 1970: 42,200; and 1980: 60,500; 
and the forecast for 1990 is 71,700. | 

The extrauniversity tertiary sector is characterized by 
diversity. This is not so much the result of a deliberate 
Central policy as of a desire to provide pragmatic and 
Specific answers to emerging needs. Admission normally 
depends on diplomas or certificates acquired in upper- 
Secondary education. Seven professional fields can be 
distinguished: (a) teaching; (b) higher technical and 
agricultural professions; (c) social work; (d) health pro- 
fessions; (e) commerce, traffic, administration, and 
tourism; (f) mass media, information, and communi- 
Cation; and (g) liberal arts. In 1980-81, a total number of 
23,800 students were enrolled in extrauniversity tertiary 
education, about half in public schools, a fourth in 
Subsidized private schools, and a fourth in completely 
Private schools. About two-thirds are full-time and the 
Test part-time students. Of particular note are the higher 
technical institutes (Hóhere Technische Lehranstalt or 
HTL). There is general agreement that the engineers 
trained in these institutes have played, and still play, an 
important role in the development of Swiss industry. 


1.4 Adult Education - 
Adult education in Switzerland is almost onsite a d 
Private matter. On the vocational side, indus EY i 
Other economic sectors organize a wide variety 


further training courses on an intra- or inter-firm level, 
whereas general adult education is offered by a great 
number of organizations and associations, sometimes 
on ideological grounds and sometimes on a commercial 
basis. About 30 of the most important associations form 
the Swiss Federation for Adult Education, founded in 
1951. Courses organized by the federation are attended 
by about half a million participants a year, totalling 
about 10 million participant-hours. 


2. Administrative and Supervisory Structure 


As shown above, responsibility for education lies essen- 
tially with the cantons. Each canton has its own school 
law and its own system of education. Cantonal govern- 
ments all have a department of education. In a number 
of cantons, the government is assisted by an elected 
consultative body in educational matters (Erziehungs- 
rat). The next level of the supervisory structure in many 
cantons, but not in all, is the district (Bezirksschulrat). 
All local decisions are taken by the local educational 
authority (Schulpflege or commission scolaire), a body 
elected by and out of the communal population, in 
which the local teacher representatives have a con- 
sultative voice. Each teacher is supervised by an inspec- 
tor. Insome cantons, these are part-time fellow teachers 
or lay persons and in other cantons full-time staff of the 
department of education. As a result of this decen- 
tralized multilevel structure, the link between the popu- 
lation and its educational system is very close. On the 
other hand, since all important decisions are put to 
the vote of the population, changes in the system of 
education are normally very slow. 

It seems obvious that an educational system char- 
acterized by decentralization and by cantonal authority 
calls, on the other hand, for harmonization and co- 
ordination. This is the main task of the Swiss Conference 


i i i ded 
1 Directors of Education which was founde 
^ ae A its activities 


in 1897, but has significantly reinforced i 

since about 1970. Its main organs are the pq we on 

School Coordination (dating from ion - ue 

commissions, and a few institutions. a eod 

is responsible for bap oe e be pen 
age (6 years), the f co 

iie i (at inis years), and the beginning of the 


t and October). This last 
ne Res wi i ed and put to the vote in 
mem of cantons (in some of them several times) 
reds d of more than 10 


io : : 
iocus in spring in some cantons and in autumn in 
i than these organi- 


ogically more important i 
sees e the provisions of the concordat aim- 


ional points a 
ev p ciples for the programmes, common 


ing at common prin : 
textbooks and manuals, etc. Among the different co- 
ordinating bodies of the conference, the Pedagogical 


Commission, founded in 1972 and responsible for com- 
pulsory school affairs, is probably the most important. 
Its activity is characterized by a close link between 
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Table 2 


P ati "searci 979)* 
blic expenditures by the confederation, cantons, and communes for education and research (1979) 
u y 


Millions of Swiss francs 


Total (without 


Level of education Confederation Cantons Communes double imputation) 
eve 
i 52.8 2,487.6 3,103.6 4,516.7 

Isory education 52. 6 3.6 : 
Von ien] 234.5 766.5 ET ! on : 
Upper-secondary education 50.3 1.081.0 78. qe 
Universities and research 1,174.4 965.7 Sa pos , 
Other expenditures 6.7 181.4 60.9 2 
Total 1,518.7 5.482.2 3,663.0 8,721.0 


a Source: Bundesamt für Statistik, Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz. 1981. p. 408 


coordination and pedagogical reform. The Conference 
of Cantonal Directors of Education runs institutions 
working at the national level: the Swiss Educational 
Documentation Centre in Geneva, the Swiss Coordi- 
nation Centre for Research in Education in Aarau, 
and the Swiss Centre for the In-service Education of 
Secondary School Teachers in Lucerne. The first two are 
institutions common to the conference and the federal 
government; in this they are an expression of what is 
called cooperative federalism in education. The same is 
true of the Swiss University Council (Schweizerische 
Hochschulkonferenz), an intercantonal and federal 
planning and coordination body for university 
education. On the other hand, the federal government 
is assisted in scientific and educational affairs (as far as 


federal competence goes) by the Swiss Science Council, 
a consultative body. 


3. Finance 


A functional classification of total 
for education and research shows, 
that 51.8 percent was spent on compulsory education, 
12.2 percent on vocational schools, 12.5 percent on 
upper-secondary education (other than vocational), 
21.0 percent on universities, federal institutes of tech- 
nology and research, and 2.5 percent on other edu- 
cational matters. The classification by sources of 
financing. on the other hand, shows that 14.2 percent 
of total public expenditures for education and research 
were financed by the confederation, 51.4 percent by 
the cantons. and 34.4 percent by the communes (for 
absolute figures, see Table 2). 

Overall spending on education and research in 1980 
was 9.300 million Swiss francs, or 19.7 percent of total 
public expenditure. With this amount, education occu- 
pied the top position, followed by social welfare (14.2 
percent). transportation, traffic and energy (12.3 
percent), public health (11.2 percent), and national 
defence (8.1 percent). Total public expenditure for edu- 
cation and research increased from 4.0 Percent of the 
gross national product in 1970 to 5.4 percent in 1975. 
i The financing of universities was originally completely 
a cantonal matter. The cantons were, however, unable 


public expenditure 
for the year 1979, 
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to meet the increase in expenditure resulting e s 
fast-growing number of students after 1960. P ades 
the federal law of subsidy to the cantonal oe 
(Hochschulfórderungsgesetz) was implementec ‘sane 
the confederation’s financial budget began wer al 
difficulties in the 1970s, the number of anai 
resources for the universities had to be enlaten ele nt 
Since students from all cantons are enrolled in vie the 
cantonal universities, the university cantons veau d 
nonuniversity cantons to contribute to the piti pai 
the universities. In 1981, the nonuniversity m such cf 
a per capita contribution for the first time for 
their students to the university cantons. avia sxpad: 
In the period 1967-74, the average per ahi all of 
diture for education was 600 Swiss transs variation: 
Switzerland but there was large UU pua aqpie canton 
it ranged from a minimum of 305 francs “A 016 francs 
of Appenzell-Innerrhoden to a maximum of 1, 
in the canton of Geneva. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


Despite the diversity of tuc ERR EE one is 
two main types can be identified. The tra : ory school- 
the so-called seminary, starting after compuls ramme O 
ing and training teacher candidates in a tritt sep- 
typically four years' duration. There is n | education 
aration in the curriculum between genera late 1960s 
and professional preparation. When, in rd object o 

and early 1970s, the seminary became d insufficient. 
growing criticism, its training being judge T (a) main- 
two alternative solutions were put forwar' ending the 
taining the structure of the seminary, but iE training 
duration to five or six years and (b) changing d Geneva. 
to the type which already existed in Basel an secondary 
In this second type, candidates finish pow" Con 
education with a maturity examination. nodergo 
solidating their general education, and then ihe wmii- 
professional training of two years' eee ation insti- 
versity or in an extrauniversity tertiary e ue ehranstalt 
tution such as the Hóhere Püdagogische wei of 
(HPL). In the 1970s, there were reforms in a dere, bui 
cantons, with a clear trend towards the second D 


itutions. 


Switzerland 


with the extended-seminary type nevertheless retaining 
much of its traditional importance. For at least some 
gos to come, the two types will probably coexist. 
eachers trained at the above mentioned institutions 
are certified for teaching in primary and, in some cases, 
lower-secondary education. i l v 
Teachers for upper-secondary education obtain their 
qualification on completion of full academic studies in 
the field in which they are going to teach. There is 
aU almost general agreement that the professional 
sius S pM (courses in didactics) should be 
eir eng di " th part-time vocational schools for 
e E ere are different teachers for general edu- 
ne bis ng or Socational specialization. Whereas the 
uc master craftsmen with little teacher 
fn Her ie ormer are now trained in the Swiss Insti- 
fiir Berar Miu Education (Schweizerisches Institut 
thie sis, späc agogik), created by the confederation at 
iq aH ofthe 1970s. For all categories of teachers, 
hoi raning is considered very important; it is partly 
a Mose. and partly compulsory, partly organized by 
n eona, authorities and partly by teacher associ- 
lex Ae cantonal, regional, or, sometimes, national 
ut ot : few cantons have also created full-time further- 
hum g institutions to which teachers can return after a 
RN of years of practical work. Such courses 
me ally last six months during which time the teachers 
etve their full salary. 
e E teacher-training reforms ari 
(Let le report "Teacher Training 
-ehrerbildung von morgen). comm 
zt Conference of Cantonal Directo 
à published in 1975. Its recommen 
Me proposals for structures curri 
e Ciples, supervision at the beginning 
IWity, and further training. 1 i 
"s pu 9.900 student teachers were tion id 
3 i institutions at the upper-secondary levels p: 
100 were trained in around 120 institutions at the 


extr; 1 : a 
Xtrauniversity tertiary education level. 


e heavily influenced 
of Tomorrow” 
issioned by the 
rs of Education 
dations include 
culum, didactic 
of professional 


5 
© Research and Development 


Research in education has à relatively long tradi- 
‘On in French-speaking Switzerland, where Edouard 
erre Bovet (1878-1965) 


laparede (1873-1940) and Pi 
Jes nded the Institute Jean-Jacqu l E aite 
an Piaget (1896-1980) also worked in this institu 
Which has now become the Faculty of Psychology E 
ducation Sciences of the University of Geneva. In 
al research 


€rman-speaking Switzerland, education e 
t 4 hilosophically based until the 


es Rousseau in 


as almost exclusively p 
3 irical 
fcond W War. Experimental an empirica 
me ; 4 ar with research 


‘esearch in education started after the w: 
‘stitutes being founded in the late 1 
70s. Three main types of institution 
Buisheq: (a) university institutes, mostly 
Ucation, psychology. OF sociology; ( 


960s and early 
can be distin- 
in the fields of 
b) institutions 


Eck y 


tht thë eee of educational administration at 
t gional level (most of them with an 
emphasis on development activities); and (c) private 
institutions. The importance which research should have 
in the field of education was officially underlined several 
times by the Swiss Science Council. In its 1973 report 
on urgent needs in research, research in education was 
among the few disciplines to be given top pri- 
ority. The following were defined as priority themes 
within research in education: (a) preschool education, 
(b) learning and teaching processes, mainly in math- 
ematics and language teaching, (c) curricular research, 
(d) educational organization and planning, (e) voca- 
tional training, and (f) adult education and special 
education. 

The establishment, in 1971, of the Swiss Coordination 
Centre for Research in Education was a result of an 
initiative of the Science Council. This centre, whose 
main task is to promote research and coordination in 
research, teaching, administration and politics, cur- 
rently publishes information on continuing and com- 
pleted research and development projects. This per- 
manent inquiry shows that research, on the whole, 
is still fairly scattered and dispersed, that small projects 
dominate, and that only a few institutions are able to 
work with effect and continuity. 

There are two large nationwide projects, Education 
et vie active and Überprüfung der Situation der Pri- 
marschule. Education et vie active (Education and active 
life) is a national research programme, financed by the 
Swiss National Science Foundation. The programme 
has three parts: (a) personality development and 
vocational training in the work situation, (b) organi- 
zational problems in vocational training institutions and 
the organization of teaching and learning processes, and 
(c) problems of transition in careers and the life cycle. 
Überprüfung der Situation der Primarschule (General 
review of the situation of primary education) has four 
parts: (a) goals of primary education—claims and 
reality, (b) functions and forms of pupil evaluation 
(c) transition from preschool to primary education, and 
(d) cooperation between school and parents. 


The increasing vitality of research in education in 
ciousness of its import- 


Switzerland and a growing cons' of its | 
ance are also demonstrated by the foundation, in 1975, 
of the Swiss Society for Research in Education. The 


society publishes a scientific review called Bildungs- 
forschung und Bildungspraxis/ Education et Recherche 
(Research and Practice in Education). 


6. Major Problems 


Any prognosis of future probl 
the appraisal of the future dependi otl 
things, on value judgments which differ from political 
party to political party. None the less, the following list 
of problems covers the main issues to be faced by the 
Swiss educational system in the 1980s and 1990s: 


ems is partially subjective, 
depending. among other 
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(a) The number of school children will considerably 
diminish for some years to come. It will be one of the 
tasks of the educational system to take advantage of 
this situation from a pedagogical point of view by 
such measures as the further reduction of the aver- 
age class size, individualization of teaching, and 
intensification of ongoing reforms. 


(b) Structural reforms will probably focus on lower- 
secondary education in order to reduce the quali- 
tative differences between schools with basic and 
schools with extended requirements. Reforms of 
teacher training for this level of education will have 
to be introduced along with structural reforms. 


(c) Depending on one’s general view of society and 
education, one of the present problems can be seen 
in the gap in general education between vocational 
training and general-education schools at the upper- 
secondary level. From such a point of view, general 
education should be enriched with practical train- 
ing, and vocational training should be enriched with 
more general education. 


(d) Progress has been made towards the equalization 
of educational Opportunity. Nevertheless, at the 
beginning of the 1970s, children from rural com- 
munes had only half the chance of children from 
urban communes of entering higher education. As 
far as socioeconomic origin is concerned, school 
Statistics from the canton of Geneva show that, 
in 1975, children from different milieus had the 
following chances of getting into an upper-secon- 
dary maturity school (grade 10): unskilled workers 
11 percent, skilled workers 17 percent, independent 
artisans 32 percent, lower employees 24 percent, 
higher employees 38 percent, middle management 
47 percent, higher Management 78 percent, and 
directors and liberal professions 84 percent. Con- 
tinuing efforts towards more equal educational 
opportunities have to be seen in connection with 
curricular changes and with the educational impact 
of the economic situation. 


(e) If one accepts the hypothesis that, on the one hand, 
the still growing complexity of life calls for even 
more education in the future, and that, on the other 
hand, the duration of initial formal education should 
not be further prolonged (the discrepancy between 
the biological and socioeconomic status of many 
young people being most probably one of the roots 
of present youth unrest), then the problem arises of 
how to provide more education without prolonging 
initial education. The solution to this problem may 
be sought among the principles of lifelong and recur- 
rent education. This would require structural 
changes in tertiary and upper-secondary education 
and have an impact on the whole system of 
education. It could at the same time provide for 
an extension of adult education and its gradual 
integration into the system. 
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(f) It may be assumed that education has the following 
fundamental functions: (i) development of the per- 
sonality (in a wide sense). (ii) qualification (in a 
restricted economic sense), (iii) socialization 
(transmission of values, integration into society), 
and (iv) distribution and legitimation of social 
status. For the coming years and maybe decades, 
increasing conflicts between some of these functions 
can be foreseen (personality development eri 
qualifications asked for by the economy, or eed d 
status aspirations versus qualifications needed y 
the economy). Political conflict over these. ges po 
will have an impact on society and education (qual- 
ity, quantity, and structure of education). 


(g) Alarming signals from a number of countries indi 
cate that there is increasing functional Jed 
in highly developed societies. The reason for M: 
discrepancy between a steadily growing RVETNEE 
duration of formal schooling and signs of SKITT 
lack of education may be one of the problems pt 
tackled in the coming decades. It may also re 
the question: What is education? 
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Syria 
M. Azzam 


An immediate result of the First World War was the 
termination of the Ottoman occupation of Syria which 
had lasted for four centuries (1516-1918) and the setting 
up of a Hashemite regime under King Faisal. This lasted 
until 1920, when Syria was occupied by French forces 
and controlled by France under a League of Nations 
mandate until April 17, 1946. The French then left Syria 
and independence was declared. A union with Egypt 
under the name of the United Arab Republic was nego- 
tiated in 1958 but was terminated in 1961. Since then 
has been known as the Syrian Arab Repub- 
lic. Since 1963, the Arab Socialist Resurrection Party— 
Baath Socialist Party—has been in power. The present 
constitution of Syria which was approved in 1973 defines 
the Syrian Arab Republic as a democratic people's state, 
sovereign, and socialist. 
The present geographical shape of the state was deter- 
mined at the beginning of the French mandate in 1920. 
Syria lies on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea 
and is bordered by Turkey on the north, Iraq on the 
east, Jordan on the south, and Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean Sea on the west. The total area is 185,000 
square kilometers (71.429 square miles) of which 43 
Percent is arable and the remainder is desert or rocky 
mountains. . ] . 
About 90 percent of the Syrian population, which 
numbered 8.98 million in 1980, are Arabs, and the 
remainder are Kurds, Armenians, Circassians, and Tur- 
komans. Arabic is the official language 1n Syria. The 
Population is concentrated mainly along the coast am 
in the plains region parallel to the coast, with nearly 
equal settlement in rural and urban areas. However, 
the main demographic factors affecting education as 
Well as development are: (a) a very high population 
growth rate of 3.3 percent, (b) an increasing ane 
of children aged 0-14 years among the total popu ation 


i d 
(46.2 percent in 1960 and 48 percent in 1980), an 
(c) considerable rates ofn from rural to 


et emigration 
e Bros bstantial 
The Syrian economy has undergone substant 
Changes in terms of the structure and the distribution 
of employment. Employment in agriculture, which 
1 f the labor force with 


acco for about 50 percent OF F 
its conti ross domestic product (GDP) at 


Its ibution to the 

Panett in de early 1960s. dropped to p 
32 and 16 percent respectively in 1980. On the other 
hand, the industrial sector. which accounted for 16 
Percent of the labor force and 20 percent of GDP in the 


early 1960s, grew to 28 and 37 percent respectively in 


the country 


1980. The labor force was about 24 percent of total 
population in 1980, of which 3.5 percent were unem- 
ployed, that is, there were 3-4 dependents for each 
active person. Among the economic objectives of the 
fifth five-year plan (1981-85) were: an annual average 
percentage growth of 7.7 for GDP, 7.8 for agriculture, 
and 15.3 for manufacturing and minimizing the 
import-export ratio which was 2:1 in 1980. 

Syria was the site of many great cultural centers in 
ancient times, with famous names like Palmira, Ugarit, 
Mari, Elba, Damascus, and Aleppo. The earliest known 
alphabet, of some 30 characters, dating back to the 
fourteenth century BC, was discovered in the ruins of 
Ugarit. 

During the Ottoman occupation (1516-1918), the 
object of schools, known as kuttabs, was to teach the 
Koran, the principles of religion, and the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Through contact with 
the West, some educational reforms led to the foun- 
dation of military and public schools, in which education 
was restricted to the sons of notables and civil servants, 
with Turkish as the official language. In the nineteenth 
century, many foreign schools were founded by religious 
Christian missions and only some ofthem taught Arabic. 
However, the short-lived Arab State which was estab- 
lished in Syria under King Faisal (1918-1920) had a 
beneficial impact on education. It made Arabic the 
instructional language, founded new schools, and estab- 
lished the Academy of Arabic, the Arab Scientific 
Society, the School of Law, and the Institute of 
Medicine. R 

Under the French mandate (1920-46), a series of laws 
and regulations was imposed to enable the French to 
control and direct education according to their political 
aims. Illiteracy increased because only 5 percent of 
the general budget was allocated to education and the 


schools were located mainly in towns. Due to the press- 
ure of national demand, a constitution was proclaimed 


in 1928 which provided that: (a) education in general 
should be free and the primary level should be com- 
pulsory, while curricula should be directed towards 
national ideals; (b) Arabic should be the official lan- 
guage in the public sector; and (c) technical education 
should be imposed as compulsory in order to meet the 
country’s needs for technical personnel. Because of the 
continued French control over education, only some 
of the above reforms were implemented before the 
mandate ended. In 1945-46, no more than 5 percent of 
the total population were enrolled in all the schools. 
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Soon after independence in 1946, many reforms and 
changes aimed at the development and expansion of 
education followed successively, such as the opening of 
the Higher Teachers’ College in 1946, the establishment 
of the National Cultural Committee for the Organizaion 
of Education, the Law on Vocational Training, and the 
regulation for primary education in 1948, the stan- 
dardization of textbooks in 1949, and other important 
measures. From the very first year, 1947, the budget of 
the Ministry of Education rose to 16.7 percent of the 
total budget and the number of students had increased 
by about 40 percent over 1946. 

The period of unity with Egypt (1958-61) was distin- 
guished by converting from a five- to six-year primary 
school with automatic promotion from grade to grade. 
Since 1963, when the Baath Socialist Party came to 
power, considerable attention and support have been 
devoted to eduction. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The current constitution of Syria, which was approved 
in 1973, defined the principles of education as embodied 
in the following Articles 21 to 24 and Article 37: 


The educational and cultural system shall aim to bring up a 
national Arab generation who are socialist and scientific in 
their manner of thinking, attached to their land and history, 
proud of their heritage, and imbued with the spirit of strug- 
gling to realize the aims of the nation of unity, liberty, and 
socialism and of contributing to the service and progress of 
humanity. 

The educational system shall ensure the continued pro- 
gress of the people and shall meet the needs of their con- 
tinued social, economic, and cultural development. 

The national socialist culture shall be the basis of building 
up the unified socialist Arab society. It shall aim at enhancing 
moral values, realizing the ideals of the Arab nation, devel- 
oping society, serving human causes, and encouraging artis- 
tic talents and physical education, 

Science, scientific research and all scientific achievements 


constitute a main prop for the Progress of Arab socialist 
society. The state shall give it full support. 

Education shall be a right guaranteed by the state. It shall 
be free in all stages and compulsory in the Primary steps. 
The state shall endeavor to make other stages compulsory, 
and shall supervise education and direct it in a manner 
ensuring adapting it to the needs of society and production. 


2. General Structure and Size of the Education 


Effort 


The structure of the educational system consists of: 
nursery and kindergarten, four to five years (ages 1-5); 
primary, six years (grades 1-6, ages 6-11); intermediate 
or preparatory. three years (grades 7-9, ages 12-14); 
secondary, three years (grades 10-12, ages 15-17)— 
with literacy, scientific and technical/vocational 
branches, and higher education, consisting of teacher 
colleges. technical/vocational training institutes, inter- 
mediate institutes, and university institutions. 
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2.1 Nursery and Kindergarten Schools 

The education effort at this level is very modest due to 
the fact that these schools are neither public nor free. 
They are sponsored by the private sector and mainly by 
the General Union of Women. The role of the Ministry 
of Education is to control and subsidize the uc vH 
There were 351 schools and 33,611 children in 1980-81. 


2.2 Primary and Intermediate Levels 

According to the law, primary education is Xo 
in Syria, but no strict measures have been ei tile 
implement this compulsion. However, the consider: Ms 
efforts made since 1960 have resulted in dramatic jd 
ütative development: enrollments increased. 1960 
482,536 pupils (343,146 males, 139,390 females) 2: ) in 
to 1,555,921 (888,141 males and 667,780 fema a for 
1980, a relative increase of 222 percent (159 aac a 
males, 379 percent for females) (see Fig. 1). In sp still 
this development the net enrollment ratios a da 
unsatisfactory with regard to females—77 La ds 
against 96 percent for males in 1980. Differenc 


; ercent 
exist between urban and rural areas, being A Pos 
(97 percent for males, 83 percent for females) i wipe 


and 84 percent (95 percent for males, 72 peres ib 
females) in rural areas in 1980. Among factors rowth 
impede full compulsion are: the high population Pia d 
rates, nomadism, lack of facilities in remote pee certain 
small population, family financial problems, an in somé 
social attitudes towards the education of girls 1n $ 

rural areas or families. ri- 

All pupils who have successfully completed the P 

mary level are eligible to enter interme 
Since 1970, the successive five-year plans h 
objectives to merge primary and interme 
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by 1982, these objectives had not been realized. 
Enrollments increased from 65,122 pupils (50,125 
males, 14,997 females) in 1960 to 418,604 (265,011 
males, 153,593 females) in 1980, a relative increase of 
543 percent (429 percent for males, 924 for females). 
Despite this dramatic increase, the net enrollment ratios 
are still low: 66 percent in 1980 as compared with 43 
percent in 1970. Graduates obtain a diploma called the 
Intermediate Level Diploma after passing a national 


examination. 


2.3 Secondary Level 

Secondary education is of two types: (a) general, which 
is made up of two branches—scientific and literary— 
having the same programs in the first year; and (b) 
technical, which covers three branches—industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural. General secondary is the 
Most popular, accounting for 86 percent of the total 
Secondary enrollment in 1980, with the scientific: 
literary ratio being 3:1. The percentages within tech- 
nical education in 1980 were 62, 33, and 5 percent for 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural tracks respect- 
ively, General secondary programs prepare pupils for 
higher education, but technical programs prepare them 
for employment, except for top graduates who are 
admitted to higher education. The secondary level is 
Open to all pupils who hold the Intermediate Level 
Diploma. However, those who are 15 years old are free 
to choose either general or technical, but those beyond 
this age must enter technical schools. Figure 2 presents 
the increase in enrollment from 1945 to 1980. Graduates 
of this level obtain the secondary certificate (known as 
the baccalauréat) in à specific branch after passing a 


national examination. 


2.4 Higher Education 


There are four universit 
enrollments of 94,794 (70,063 male 
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1980 against one university with an enrollment of 736 
(725 males, 11 females) in 1946, the year of inde- 
pendence. The oldest and largest is Damascus Uni- 
versity with 14 different faculties (founded in 1919), 
followed by Aleppo University with 7 faculties (founded 
in 1960), Tishreen University in Latakia with 5 faculties 
(founded in 1971), and Al-Baath University in Homs 
with 5 faculties (founded in 1979). In addition to the 
enrollments in these universities, there were about 3,200 
students holding scholarships abroad and more than 
21,000 studying on their own in 1980. The other type of 
higher education institution is the two-year post- 
secondary intermediate institute. There were 61 such 
institutes in 1980, with an enrollment of 23,110 (13,671 
males, 9,439 females). They provide training programs 
for technicians, professionals, and paraprofessionals 
who are seriously needed for the socioeconomic devel- 
opment of Syria. 

According to the law, all students who pass the gen- 
eral secondary examination are eligible for admission 
to higher education in the same year. However, top 
graduates of technical secondary schools are admitted to 
engineering programs, and graduates from intermediate 
institutes have no admission to universities. Access to 
the different academic programs is based on the scores 
obtained in the general secondary examination, with 
the proviso that literary-branch graduates are admitted 
only into programs in arts, fine arts, commerce, law, 
and Islamic jurisprudence. 


2.5 Nonformal Education 

There are two major aspects 
Syria; the first is literacy e 
covers a variety of vocational an 

Despite the efforts made by gov 
governmental agencies in literacy 
centage of illiteracy was 38 (23 pe 
percent of females) in 1979 as against 53 (34 percent of 
males, 73 percent of females) in 1970 and 64 (46 percent 
of males, 82 percent of females) in 1960. The cee | 
of Culture is in charge of coordinating all programs an 
publicity in addition to its involvement in administering 
literacy classes, which numbered 1,114 in 1980. Among 
the other ministries and agencies involved are the y 
istries of Social Affairs and Labor, of Agriculture, an 
of Industry and the general federations of trade unions, 
of women, of farmers, and of students. 

The Ministry of Culture provides general adult edu- 
cation through courses in subjects such as arts, music, 
literature, housekeeping, sewing, and knitting. The cli- 
ents of these courses should be literates over 15 years 
of age and the courses take place in the different types 
of institutions: 33 popular-education institutes, 10 fine- 
arts centers, 2 applied-arts institutes, 2 music institutes, 
and many cultural centers. 

The Ministry of Agriculture provides long-term train- 
ing courses of three months duration for literate farmers 
above 18 years of age, and short-term courses of 6 to 


21 days for farmers over 16 years of age. 


of nonformal education in 
ducation and the second 
d cultural activities. 

ernmental and non- 
education, the per- 
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The Ministry of Industry is in charge of vocational 
training in three categories: (a) accelerated training, 
which aims at equipping literate adults of 16 to 35 years 
of age with basic entry-level job skills as quickly as 
possible—40 to 60 weeks; (b) industrial apprenticeship, 
which aims at the training of skilled workers for public 
industries and for which entrants must hold the Inter- 
mediate Level Diploma and be 15 to 18 years of age; 
this training is offered in the training centers of the 
ministry and in factories for two years; and (c) special- 
ized training, which is designed to meet the needs of 
the public sector for new or on-the-job workers and 
which varies in content and duration—6 to 24 months, 
provided that the participants hold the Intermediate 
Level Diploma. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs and Labor administers 
a central institute for the education of peasants, two 
institutes for the deaf and dumb, and two institutes for 
the blind. In addition, it provides, through its com- 
munity development centers, certain courses and activi- 
ties such as home economics, nursery education, 
veterinary medicine, and film shows. 

There are also some nongovernmental agencies which 
undertake nonformal education activities, such as the 
General Union of Women which carries out courses in 
typing, embroidery, knitting, and child care, and the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, which organizes 
courses in handicrafts. 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure 


Education in Syria is, primarily, the Tesponsibility of 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Higher 
Education, with a limited role exercised by the private 
sector, some other ministries, and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) which has primary 
and intermediate schools for the Palestinian refugees. 
The Ministry of Education controls all preuniversity 
formal education (only secondary agricultural schools 
come under the Ministry of Agriculture), in addition 
to the two-year postsecondary institutes, which train 
teachers for the primary level, for the intermediate 
level in subjects like music, handicrafts, and physical 
education, and for technical secondary schools in handi- 
crafts only, and institutes that train technicians at the 
assistant-engineer level. Teaching programs and major 
policies are determined at ministry level but there is 
some participation in the policy making and adminis- 
tration at the local level through the directorates of 
education in the regions (mohafazat). Implementation 
of these programs, which are the same all over the 
country, is maintained through inspectorates. Since 
1967, private schools have been Strictly. controlled by 
the ministry which appoints the principal in each School. 
The Ministry of Higher Education is responsible for 
almost all higher education institutions. Liaison is main- 
tained with these institutions through the Council of 
Higher Education which is headed by the minister and 
consists of the university rectors, two vice-rectors from 
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each university, the deputy ministers of ihg Minis tie 
of Education, of Higher Education, of Planning, ando 
Health, one representative from the teachers m 
and two representatives from the students’ union. 5 
council exercises important responsibilities for plan 
ning, policy guidelines, academic programs, ieee 
admissions, and coordination among universities an 
intermediate institutes. . " 

In addition, there are other ministries involved n 
some specific types of education and training e 
to meet certain personnel needs. These inclu ed 
Ministries of Health, through three intermediate wii 
institutes; of Planning, through the Planning Instit = 
for Economic and Social Development; of ane, 
through the Institute of Information Media: an 
Industry, through the Institute for Textiles. 


4. Finance 


Education in Syria is free in all public institutions at al 
levels. However, modest tuition fees are levied iplo 
vate schools, which accounted for 3.2 percent g since 
enrollments in 1980 as against 4.4 percent in ee Bas 
independence in 1946, the budget for educat! 2 


5$] = 5.5 
increased from 10 million Syrian Pounds acini 
SP) in 1946 to 2,346 million in 1980. The cher 389 

i i 


calculated at 1946 constant prices were 100 23,567 in 
in 1950, 718 in 1960, 2,586 in 1970, and a of the 
1980; the budget of education as a percenta£g 


and 8.1 
consolidated budget was 9.6, 18, 13.8. nal GDP 
percent in the same years, and as a percento no. In 


was 3.06 in 1965, 3.65 in 1970, and 4.58 LA areeni 
1980, the education budget allocation was le ea The 
for prehigher and 26 percent for higher i quse for 
prehigher funds were distributed at 50.5 Pe ondary. 
primary, 33.5 for intermediate and general ae 
10.5 for technical secondary, and 5.5 for ot ‘on funds. 
Despite the considerable increase of educat! growt 
it must be noted that there is rapid pone e. rates 
and wastage caused by high repetition and drop 43 and 
(ranging up to 15 and 13 percent at pr eni at 
21 percent at intermediate, and 40 and 1 Pectively): 
secondary for repetition and dropout resp tages 9 
Thus, the educational system still faces shor eshit 
teachers and school facilities which result in eg ractical 
sessions and less emphasis on laboratory and P 
activities. 


5. Supply of Personnel 


In 1980, the numbers of teachers were: E ssi of 
(25,736 males, 29,690 females) at the primary unquali- 
which 12,000 (7,460 males, 4,540 females) Werk 155 
fied and employed on a temporary basis; an diate an 

(16,046 males, 7,109 females) at the interme teachejs 
secondary levels, in addition to many pue z 
working on a part-time basis to cover a S setts 
7,100 teachers. The pupil-teacher ratio was rat s jate 
being 30:1 in primary schools, 38:1 in inter 


55,426. 
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schools, and 36:1 in secondary schools. The above- 
mentioned shortages in teachers are due mainly to the 
rapid growth of enrollments and to the decreasing inter- 
est in the teaching profession stemming from low sal- 
aries and low social status. Primary-school teachers are 
trained in the two-year postsecondary institutes, known 
as teacher-training colleges, under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, whereas secondary-school teachers are trained 
for one year at a faculty of education following a uni- 
versity degree in a given field of specialization. The 
faculty at teacher-training colleges are secondary-school 
teachers with good experience. Professors at the uni- 
versities usually hold doctoral degrees from abroad. 
The improvement of quality is the responsibility of 
the training committee at the Ministry of Education, 
which provides for training courses lasting from 2 to 24 
weeks, and of the Council of Higher Education, which 


provides for training abroad for university-level staff for 
a period not exceeding one year. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 


Methodology 

The Department of Curricula and Textbooks at the 
Ministry of Education is responsible for the devel- 
opment of curricula and teaching methods and for 
writing and trying out the learning materials at all 
preuniversity levels of education. For this purpose, offi- 
cials in that department carry out their job in co- 
Operation with inspectors and knowledgeable teachers. 
However, the curriculum, which is uniform nationwide, 
is characterized by being academic and theoretical with 
emphasis on factual data rather than on basic concepts, 
attitudes, skills, and values, and by rather weak environ- 
Mental relevance, particularly in rural areas. Teaching 


Methods are entirely didactic and predominantly verbal, 
t rning is not well recog- 


that i concept of self-lea ell 
icd Dire a being exerted by the Ministry = 
Education to improve quality in order to cope with the 
problems and difficulties stemming from the tremen- 
dous quantitative achievements since independence. 


7. Examinations, Promotion, and Certification 
gid 


Examinations in Syria still follow the traditional ri 


Patterns according to which more emphasis 1s placed ps 
memorized facts than on modes of thinking, skills, a i 
attitudes. These examinations are considered as aim 
in themselves and, hence, have a negative effect oi 
curriculum development. In many ways, they mey 2 
COnsidered as an obstacle to the Li. e pete 
efficiency and quality of the whole educational sy: x 


i tudent should 
to the next grade, the s 
ee ercent of all marks but must 


Obtai verage of 50 p i s b 
Obtain i least 30 percent in Arabic and a erre a 
0 percent in each other subject. At the conc ye : 
both the intermediate and secondary levels, the studen 
as to pass à public nationwide examination to earn 


the certificate of that level. To pass the examination, 
students must obtain the sum of minimum scores, being 
50 percent for Arabic and 40 percent for other subjects, 
provided that (a) they are successful in Arabic and pass 
at least all other subjects but one, or (b) they are 
successful in Arabic and pass at least all other subjects 
but two, so long as 25 percent of the maximum for the 
two subjects together is earned. 

The degrees awarded by Syrian universities are the 
bachelor's degree, a diploma, the Master of Arts or 
Science, and the Doctor of Philosophy. 


8. Educational Research 


At the preuniversity level, the Departments of Research 
and of Planning at the Ministry of Education are in 
charge of educational research and studies aiming at 
the improvement of the educational process, whereas 
research at the university level is undertaken by several 
faculties, primarily as part of graduate programs. How- 
ever, the fifth five-year plan (1981-85) will establish an 
educational research center. 

The following topics exemplify the types of research 
study undertaken in the 1970s: 
in Syria, 


(a) development of higher education 


Damascus, 1971; 


(b) population dynamics and educational development 
in Syria, undertaken jointly by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and UNESCO, 1972-74; 


(c) development of preuniversity education in Syria, 


Damascus, 1974; and 


(d) dropout of girls and boys in Syria, undertaken by 
the Ministry of Education and UNESCO, 1979. 


9. Major Problems 


Due to the rapid increas 
and despite the unsatisfactory en i t 
the educational system is now faced with a serious 


shortage of school buildings. resulting in crowded 
classrooms, double-shift sessions, and the use of rented 
buildings rather than buildings purpose-built for edu- 
cation; a serious shortage of qualified teachers and 
teaching aids; and an imbalance in enrollment in secon- 
dary and higher education, where enrollments are much 
higher in general secondary than in technical/vocational 
and in arts faculties than in sciences faculties. 

These will be the main challenges for the 1980s and 
1990s. The following are the main objectives: the devel- 
opment of kindergartens under the Ministry of 
Education, the unification of primary and intermediate 
levels into one basic compulsory level of nine grades, the 
improvement of curriculum relevance and enrollment 


e in enrollment in recent years, 
rollment percentages. 
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balance in higher and secondary education to meet the 
objectives of socioeconomic development, and, finally, 
the improvement of the quality of education at all levels. 
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Tanzania 
C. M. Michel and I. M. Maimbolwa-Sinyangwe 


The United Republic of Tanzania in East Africa com- 
prises Tanganyika and the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, which are situated about 40 kilometers off the 
coast north of the nation's capital, Dar es Salaam. 
Tanganyika, more often referred to as mainland Tan- 
zania, lies south of Uganda and Kenya, east of Zaire, 
and north of Zambia, Malawi, and Mozambique. The 
country covers an area of 939,652 square kilometers 
(362,706 square miles). 

The population of more than 130 ethnic groups was 
estimated at 20.4 million by mid-1983 (Europa 1985) 
and was growing at an annual rate of 3.3 percent (Omari 
et al. 1983). The majority of Tanzanians are of Bantu 
origin, with the largest group being the Sukuma, num- 
bering more than one million. Groups of Nilotic or 
related origin include the nomadic Masai and the Luo. 
Only 1 percent of the population consists of Asians, 
Arabs. and Europeans. Each ethnic group has its own 
language, while the national language is Swahili, a 
Bantu-based tongue with strong Arabic borrowings. 
In terms of religious affiliation, the population is 
30 percent Christian, 30 percent Moslem, and 40 
percent animist. 

Tanzania is one of the least urbanized countries in 
Africa with less than 6 percent of the people living in 
urban areas (Europa 1985). The distribution of the 
population is very uneven, varying from 1 person per 
square kilometer in the arid regions to 51 people per 
square kilometer in the cities, of which Dar es Salaam 
is the largest. In an effort toward decentralizing the 
urban population. the government headquarters are to 
be moved to Dodoma in the center of the country by 
the end of the 1980s (United States Department of State 
1981 p. 3). The climate varies with altitude, ranging 
from tropical in Zanzibar and along the mainland coast 
to semitemperate in the highlands. : " 

Such geographic and demographic conditions have 
posed problems for educational planners in unen 

equal educational opportunities to all incite o I 
population, in providing instruction in à — iU a 
standable to all learners, and in suiting the contents o 
education to the varied environments in which students 


live. 
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1. Background 


European exploration of Tanganyika began 1n oe um 
nineteenth century, with Germany winning contro hot 
the area until the First World War, when the fern he 
was awarded to the United Kingdom. rally e 
Second World War, Tanganyika became a. i full 
Nations trust territory, moving gradually towa gel. 
independence, which was achieved in Decembr the 
When Zanzibar merged with Tanganyika in 196 S nid: 
nation was renamed the United Republic of itis of 
Since 1962, the government, under the leaders 


c ? es erere. 
its philosopher-educator President Julius K. eel 
has attempted to remodel the society's gains policy 


structure toward attaining self-sufficiency. 
focusing on development by the rural populat 
the motto “Education for self-reliance.” Guid laration 
the nation's future were set in the Arusha Dec jd 
of 1967 by the country's sole political party, Fane tulis 
African National Union, (TANU), establishing 4 o are 
state in which all major means of product! 
nationalized, including land, buildings, indust 
financial institutions. In addition, BE 
villages have been established as the basic p" 
units for rural life. - 

The country's economic foundation is 1 
forestry, and fishing, which employ about 90 
the labor force and which contributed 41 per industrial 
gross domestic product in 1980. The small di tour- 
sector includes food processing and textiles. Yukie the 
ism an important source of foreign exchange. lopment 
government has sought to implement a Be elope 
policy that gives favored treatment to under sful. 
regions, the plan has not been entirely pe eo coastal 
already developed areas of Tanga-Arusha, t Bukoba 
regions, Morogoro Iringa-Mbeya, and st Siy and 
continue to grow at a faster rate, economic 
educationally. ; red 

During the period 1972 to 1976, the nation suffer, 
the effect of a prolonged drought and rising k Jan in 
The government's third five-year developmen di goal 
1976 set a 6 percent annual growth target, but of the 
could not be achieved because of the effects 


ion under 
elines for 


n agriculture: 
percent o 
cent of the 
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worldwide economic recession and internal problems. 
An austerity program was instituted in 1981, and econ- 
omic conditions for the near future appear bleak 
(Europa 1982 p. 1525). 

, Insum, the government of Tanzania has distinguished 
itself among nations newly freed from colonialism for 
attempting significantly different alternatives to 
improve its socioeconomic condition, with the alterna- 
tives depending to a great extent on the success of 
educational innovations. 

To understand the reasons leading to the adoption of 
the policy of education for self-reliance, it is important 
to review the development of education in Tanzania. 
As in nearly all other African nations, the first schools 
were established by Christian missionaries as early as 
the 1880s, when Germans took possession of the region 
and began to rely on mission schools to train a few 
favored Africans for positions in the colonial service. 
In addition, mission education aimed at adapting vil- 
lagers to their place as peasant producers in an under- 
developed capitalist system of exploitation. The schools 
remained entirely under mission control until 1913, 
when the colonial government began to furnish financial 
subsidies (Hinzen and Hundsdorfer 1979 p. 98). 

When the British took over Tanganyika after the First 
World War, the educational system remained the same, 
with mission schools offering classes of one to two 
years’ duration for teaching literacy, numeracy, anda 
Christian catechism in the vernacular. However, most 
Africans strongly resisted formal schooling, since they 
considered the colonialists’ education to be an intrusion 


into tribal and family affairs. Attempts to localize the 
curriculum and reorient it toward vocational needs were 


met wi sistance. » 

Despite. opposition, colonial authorities opensa 
additional schools, but the result after 30 years of Britis 
rule was that less than 10 percent of school-age acc 
Were in school (Cameron and Dodd 1970 p. 104). y i 
the country attained self-governance, Its leaders de 4 
mined that the inherited schools were inapproP re opal 
à newly independent nation and that xu Tapes 
System required a reevaluation in order to fit 


Of a socialist political-economic structure. 


2. Goals of Education and Education for Self- 


reliance 
In 1967, after the country adopted the Arusha perlar 
ation, the nation’s president, Nyerere, tn get an 
the elitist intent and the lack of practica Lee 
Colonial educational system- In a document eu 
Education for Self Ren xor eap ilis main edu- 
Of socialist values and of S7 evt 
cati Is. The principal components of edi 1 
for pa bue were those of making education rel 


evant to rural life, changing students 


negative attitudes 
toward agriculture and rural living, and carrey he 
elitist bias of schooling. Nyerere proposed tha 
nation’s educational system 


ECE ye 


must encourage the development of a proud, independent, 
and free citizenry which relies upon itself for its own devel- 
opment and which knows the advantages and the problems 
of cooperation. It must ensure that the educated know 
themselves to be an integral part of the nation and to 
recognize the responsibility to give greater service the 
greater the opportunities they have had. (Nyerere 1967 


p. 25) 


The year 1968 witnessed the first significant efforts to 
implement the new educational philosophy, and the 
second five-year national-development plan (1969-74) 
called upon the nation (Tanzania 1969 p. 148): 


(a) to achieve full self-sufficiency at all skills levels in 
the economy by 1980; 


(b) to give every Tanzanian child a basic primary edu- 
cation as soon as the financial circumstances of the 
government permit, which is presently planned to 
be achieved by 1989; 


(c) to provide additional or further education (second- 
ary, technical, and university) only to the extent 
justified by the personnel requirement of the econ- 
omy for development; further to support students 
by bursaries only in postsecondary courses which 
will produce specific skills needed for development. 


Furthermore, each educational stage at both the prim- 


ary- and secondary-school levels was to be planned as 
a terminal, complete preparation in itself for the pupil’s 
future. After 1968, the entrance examination for stand- 
ard 5 (grade 5) was abolished so that a child who entered 
standard 1 was assured of schooling for the full seven 
years of basic education (Hinzen and Hundsdorfer 1979 
p. 89). 

An assessment of the progress of education appeared 
in 1974 as the Musoma Resolution, proposing that the 
universal primary-education target be moved SUME 
from 1989 to 1977 and the school-entrance age be raise 
to 7 years so as to facilitate the child's entering the labor 
market upon completing primary school. The resolution 
also stressed diversification in secondary education 
through incorporating more practical studies in tech- 
nical, agricultural, and commercial education. 

The third five-year plan ( 1976-81) held to the course 
charted by both Nyerere’s education for self-reliance 
and by the Musoma Resolution. But by this time, some 


measure of disappointment with the success of the edu- 
cational effort was being expressed by the nation’s 
literacy rate had been 


leaders. By the early 1980s, the 
raised to 70 percent, which was short of the 85 or 


90 percent envisioned for 1980. Nyerere in 1977 had 
admitted that “I am becoming increasingly convinced 
that we in Tanzania either have not yet found the 
right educational policy, or have not yet succeeded in 
implementing it—or some combination of these two 
alternatives” (Nyerere in Hinzen and Hundsdorfer 1979 


p. 11). 
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3. Structure and Growth of Formal Education 


The educational pyramid consists of a seven-year pri- 
mary school (standards 1-7), four years of lower- 
secondary education (forms 1-4), a two-year pre- 
university course (forms 5—6), and tertiary education 
provided by the University of Dar es Salaam. i 

Primary schooling has expanded continuously since 
first introduced by the missionaries in the nineteenth 
century, with the greatest expansion in colonial times 
occurring just prior to the nation’s achieving inde- 
pendence. Primary schools increased from 2,192 in 1954 

to 3,238 in 1961, or by 48 percent, and the number of 
pupils by 76 percent (275,628 to 486,470) (Hinzen and 
Hundsdorfer 1979 p. 88). 

After independence, the government’s interim eco- 
nomic development plan (1961—64) gave priority to the 
development of secondary and higher education aimed 
at training the human resources needed to take over the 
administrative positions formerly occupied by colon- 
ialists. The subsequent first five-year plan (1964-69) 
retained this emphasis so that it was not possible to 
achieve a rapid increase in primary-school enrollment. 
Nevertheless, the number of children attending public 
primary schools rose by 55 percent between 1962 and 
1967 (from 486,470 to 753,1 14). Also, local authorities 
were encouraged to build more middle schools so that 
by 1968 over 40 percent of standard 4 pupils could find 
places in standard 5. In accordance with the country's 
policy of equal opportunities for schooling, these devel- 
opments concentrated on districts which had less than 
50 percent of classroom requirements for standards 1- 
4 and standard 5 (Hinzen and Hundsdorfer 1979 p. 92). 

The most significant educational progress since the 
introduction of the self-reliance policy and the abolition 
of school fees in 1972 has been in primary schooling. 
Between 1971 and 1975, enrollment increased by 76 
percent (902,000 to 1,589,008), but the number of 
schools by only 7 percent (3,865 to 4,133). The growth 
in enrollment from 1971 to 1979 exceeded 256 percent 
(to 3,211,586), enabling 93 percent of the age group 7- 
14, as well as overaged pupils, to attend School (Omari 
and Sumra 1981 p. 180, Hinzen and Hundsdorfer 1979 
p. 93). It was estimated that over 95 percent of school- 
age children would receive at least seven years of edu- 
cation by the early 1980s (Europa 1982 P. 1526). By 
1983, enrollments had increased by 11 percent to 

3,552.923 and the number of schools had increased by 
143 percent to 10,044 (Europa 1985). 

In colonial times, the authorities—first German, then 
British—blocked the expansion of secondary and higher 
education for Africans. In the 1930s, junior secondary 
education in Tanganyika was introduced because the 
colonial government needed Africans to fill middle- 
level positions in the administrative structure. But by 
1945 only one school had a program up to standard 12, 
with an enrollment of six pupils. After 1950, the British 
began to expand secondary education and to enroll a 
limited number of girls. By 1961, a total of 16,691 
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students were in secondary schools compared with 9,883 
in 1957. . —' 
Under the independent Tanzanian government si : 
two development plans, secondary education was ne 
priority over primary schooling in order to meet t : 
needs of the labor market, with the curriculum ig 
to give pupils first-hand work experience in the early 

stages of an evolving cooperative society. 

A enrollment of 33.288 students in 141 secondary 
schools in 1972 increased to 50,200 by 1974 ep am 
forms 1-4 and 3,900 in forms 5-6) and reached om 
by 1978 (64,400 in forms 1—4 and 3,900 in forms > : E 
The enrollment in forms 1-4 represented i e » 
the age group 14-17 on mainland Tanzania (Europa 
1982 p. 1533, Omari and Sumra 1981 p. 180). ecially 

The slow expansion of secondary schools. itid 
since 1974, is due to the government's policy of s ren 
the growth of this sector of the educational Low vis 
Form 1 enrollment in public schools was eae bees 
second five-year plan to no more than à - P reded 
increase per year, but this figure has been ex 
through growth in private-school oneal ANE: ay or 

By the opening of the 1980s, primary educa ‘rarer, 
terminal for more than 93 percent of school » EXER 
who sometimes entered the primary grades nd 17 to 
ages 8 and 10 and finished between ages 14a the sec 
enter the world of work. Thus, education 2 cd few 
ondary level has continued to be for a ues m ed 
who are expected to bear weighty S po 
the community (Omari and Sumra 1981 p. 1 no higher 

During the colonial period, Tanganyika ha country's 
learning institutions. However, a few of the da. the 
Africans attended Makerere College in hr. eme insti- 
Royal Technical College in Kenya, and eon there 
tutions, mainly in the United Kingdom. By niversity 
were only 70 Tanganyikan Africans with u 
degrees, 20 of them teachers. ing is 

EF present, the nation's highest center of yi g : 
the University of Dar es Salaam, establishe e. engi 
The faculties of arts, commerce, law, er " 
eering, and science are located in the city kilometers 
Salaam, while the faculty of agriculture is 193 ne à 
away at Morogoro. The university also pem of 
department of education for the preservice "nt at the 
graduate secondary-school teachers. are ro 
university continues to grow rapidly, advan 2.800 by 
2,200 degree and diploma students in 1976 t increase 
1978. Since 1978 enrollments have famine 
and rose by 42 percent in 1983 (Europa E ission t0 

Before the Musoma Resolution in 1974, a achieve: 
the university was based mainly on reip the en 
ment as measured by national examinations admission 
of form 6. However, since the Resolution, A working 
has been based on the quality of M apes alti rec 
experience over at least two years, Ine eacalepait? 
ommendations by their employers and politi 
leaders. 

Besides its general educational system, Tan = 
vides opportunities for technical and vocationa 


zania pro- 
dies. 
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In the past, both the German and British colonial auth- 
orities introduced what they called “education for adap- 
tation,” a type of rural vocational training said to be the 
most relevant type of education for Africans, since the 
vast majority of them were agricultural producers. This 
policy was implemented in 1952 in the form of an 
agricultural syllabus for rural primary and middle 
schools. However, because of strong resistance from 
Africans, the program was withdrawn in 1959. Africans 
objected to the plan because it appeared to them to 
Tepresent a perpetuation of the colonial social-class 
structure, dividing rural youth from urban students who 
Were prepared for academic subjects (Hinzen and 
Hundsdorfer 1979 p. 84). . ' 

In the early 1980s, the nation's educational enterprise 
Offers a wide range of vocational and technical possi- 
bilities, both formal and nonformal, including two-year 
postprimary technical programs, folk development col- 
leges with cour i ee to nine months, 


lasting from thr pee 
two-year commercial colleges. three-year technical an 


commercial colleges, and one- to two-year ERA. 
management institutes (Omari and Sumra 1981 p. D). 
Following the Musoma Resolution, ad eom 
€xpansion of postprimary craft centers 0 epe c 
Year program of occupational skills dier M umen 
expansion of the newly regrouped deron grim 
Villages, These postprimary technical section descen 
in 1975, expanded to 275 by 1982 with oie reach 340 
around 10,000, a growth that was expecte : 
Schools and 17,000 students by 1985. ial enrol- 
Four secondary technical schools with AE of 
Ment exceeding 2,500 provide a eee | application 
40 percent theory and 60 percent practical eph ae 
in elementary civil, electrical, and iem 500 students 
fering, Additional secondary training RN. 
S provided by such organiza On Ministry of Labour 
Ocational Training Divisio ka African Parents 
and Social Welfare, the Tangany Schools. Also, 
Ssociation, and the Mission Tra ‘el_ management, 
training in middle- and Jer furnished in a 
accountancy, and commercial studies ‘he specialized 
Variety of institutions which cater i illages, and co- 
Staffing needs of ministries. Ujamaa Vi 


Operative societies. 
Considerable progress has also 
ducation, which has V 
'shment of the Republic as an 
Creating a socialist society wit 
e development effort. Adu i 
irected not only at producing à Pei ies by improv” 
also at developing better p dci 
ing living conditions and TAS © gy 
&Xample, a program of population 
8,000 teachers who explained popu tance € 
Ways of resolving them. Seminars», is 
ape mass-education campaigns Wit 
Ood is life" have been con i 
9pment colleges have provided postliterary a and basic 


Ort-term courses in agricu 


crafts. From the beginning, instruction has been pro- 
vided by regular teachers, selected primary and sec- 
ondary pupils, and other volunteers, using whatever 
local facilities are available, including schoolrooms after 
regular class hours. 


4. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of National Education, in cooperation 
with such bodies as the National Advisory Committee 
on Education and the Ministry of Manpower Devel- 
opment, is the organizing force behind educational 
development. Until 1969, the Ministry of Education was 
concerned only with formal schooling, a condition that 
led to a sharp distinction between formal and nonformal 
education. Then, in 1969, significant steps were taken 
toward integrating formal and nonformal efforts, with 
adult education transferred from the Ministry of Rural 
Development and Regional Administration to the Min- 
istry of Education, the move signified by the renaming 
of that body as the Ministry of National Education 
(Hinzen and Hundsdorfer 1979 p. 58). 

The Institute of Education, closely linked to the min- 
istry, is heavily involved in curriculum development and 
in writing and testing materials for primary, secondary, 
and teacher education. The Institute for Adult Edu- 
cation is engaged in research and planning for adults 
and for the administration of mass radio study, group 
campaigns, and correspondence courses. 

The Ministry of National Education is represented at 
the regional, district, divisional, and ward levels through 
its officers and coordinators. The ministry's district offi- 
cers are responsible for both organizing and coordi- 
nating educational programs in their areas. . 

In the field of educational research, the ministry 
cooperates closely with the University of Dar es Salaam 
and the Tanzanian Library Service, with the library 
service's goal of establishing in the near future libraries 
from the national to the ward level throughout the 
country. . 

The finance of education is undertaken chiefly by the 
government, with schooling free of charge at all levels. 


Most schools receive state aid, except for those organi- 


zed by missions and other voluntary agencies. Villagers 
are encouraged to build their own schools with govern- 
ment assistance and to operate their own literacy classes 
(Europa 1982 p. 1526). The proportion of the Tanzanian 
gross national product spent on public education has 


i isi in 1970 

increased over the years, rising from 4.5 percent in- 

to 6.4 percent in 1979 (UNESCO 1981). Educational 
imated at 12 percent 


expenditure for 1980-81 was esti 
(Europa 1985). 


5. Curricula and Teaching Materials 

Since 1968, curricula and teaching materials have been 
designed to suit the plan for nationalizing education 
and promoting the goal of self-reliance. Social studies, 
history, geography. and civics materials are intended to 
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motivate pupils politically and to instill pride in I 
past, present, and future. Rural-living skills, agricul- 
ture, crafts, health education, and home economics 
courses have been introduced at all levels of the edu- 
cational system in order to integrate School and com- 
munity in pursuing the country's socioeconomic goals. 

The language of instruction throughout the primary 
schools is Swahili, with the study of Swahili a com- 
pulsory subject in secondary education. A passing score 
in Swahili at the close of form 4 is necessary for a pupil 
to receive a form 4 certificate. 


6. Evaluation and Certification 


In 1971, the Ministry of National Education provided 
guidelines for what were termed new methods of eval- 
uating students’ progress, as the government sought 
to learn how well the educational goals of the social 
revolution were being achieved. The plan, which has 
been recommended but is still not universally applied 
by teachers, provides for three evaluation components. 

First is the assessment of students’ daily progress 

through exercises, tests, and Projects. The emphasis on 
frequent tests and projects has been aimed at encour- 
aging consistent daily study habits by pupils rather than 
having pupils motivated to study diligently only prior to 
the administration of infrequent national examinations, 
The ministry proposed that each subject in the cur- 
riculum carry marks that would be computed at the end 
of each of the year’s two terms and then averaged at 
the close of the school year. The average grade for every 
Subject is also calculated at the end of the secondary 
cycle’s lower level (forms 1 to 4) and upper level (forms 
5 and 6). The average of a pupil’s daily marks counts 
for one-third of the overall evaluation of the pupil's 
progress. 

The second approach consists of national exami- 
nations at the end of the seven-year primary school (the 
Primary Leaving Examination) and after forms 4 (for 
the National School Certificate) and 6 (the National 
Higher School Certificate). Prior to 1971 secondary- 
school examinations originated outside of Tanzania. 
Then, to gain more internal control over the exam- 
ination system, the government in 1971 instituted its 
own national examinations, counting them as one-third 
of the total evaluation of a student’s performance. 

The third component of the evaluation scheme con- 
sists of records of students’ attitudes, devotion to duty, 
and general behavior. The ministry has recommended 
that students be informed at the outset of their schooling 
of the importance of good behavior throughout life 
and that students be told that the assessment of their 
behavior in class, at play, on the farm or work site, 
and in dormitories will carry the same weight as their 
academic performance. 

The ultimate assessment of a pupil’s success is based 
on the entire record of the years spent in school. The 
three aspects of the evaluation Scheme are given equal 
weight in the process of selecting students for further 
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study, training, or employment. A student earning a 
very low mark in any of the three categories is e 
sidered ineligible for further training and probably 
would not be awarded a certificate. 


7. Supply of Teachers 


The history of the teacher-supply program can ue ors 
ided into colonial and postindependence phase ee 
colonial governments did not develop Tage, "t 
cation as the indigenous people would have wis ES - 
colonial authorities did seek to improve the qua ve 
teachers in ways that would maintain the ne nf 
system. For example, in order to control the qu tenia 
teachers trained for African schools, the British rains 
government set up its African Teachers e Ber 
Board, which prepared training syllabi and t deret 
inations taken by prospective teachers. Goyer Ede 
sponsored teacher training was organized v eh aan 
lines, with candidates trained to instruct chil pen “Go 
specific ethnic groups. Missionary iu ng pri for 
established training institutions to supply pe eiutent 
primary schools. By 1945, there were pe were 
teachers in Tanganyika. However, no faci € hio 
available to prepare secondary-school instruc til after 
had to be trained in neighboring Uganda un 
independence. . acher 

Following the establishment of the Republie, hic 
education was directed along a new al nation's 
matched the political and social goals set by th nal hier- 
leaders. Teachers for all levels of the panen cee of 
archy were to be dedicated to the gaman i i5 pupils. 
Tanzanian socialism, to the true welfare ec In the 
and to improving their own general educat reju 
case of primary-school teacher training, the vice wit 
areas to be covered included: national es building. 
an emphasis on military training and oN edu- 
Ujamaa political education, school orean readership» 
cational psychology, adult education, you ie 
academic subjects, and teaching Vue ec varied 

The nation's primary-school teachers nentificated 
levels of preparation to their jobs. Some ary schoo 
teachers have completed the i untra prim the lower 
plus teacher education. Others have nishee vegchet 
four-year cycle of secondary schooling P secondary 
training. Diploma teachers, with six years teach aca- 
schooling plus one year of teacher iei schools. 
demic or vocational subjects in secon dary schools. 
University-trained teachers also staff secon crors in the 
while outstanding ones are retained as gem work with 
university. Special education teachers i 7 983, there 
the handicapped are prepared overseas. In X total 
were 38 teachers’ colleges in Tanzania WI 

Iment of 9,404 students. i edit 

S the introduction of the universal roni 
cation policy, the numbers of children pm us system 
far exceeded the capacity of the eye primary 
so that emergency measures were taken - S ducing the 
classes. One approach has been that of re 
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length of teacher education by one year. Furthermore, 
the degree program for university-trained teachers has 
been compressed to permit candidates to follow edu- 
cation courses in parallel with their academic studies. 
Untrained teachers have also been employed, and are 
encouraged to attend institutions to acquire some train- 
ing while they are in service. They are also urged to 
take correspondence courses, follow lessons broadcast 
over the radio, and learn from more experienced 
teachers. 

As a means of raising teaching standards, inservice 
programs are offered in the form of workshops and 
seminars for classroom teachers. The nation’s Institute 
of Education conducts such classes as well as developing 


curricula. 


8. Future Problems and Prospects 
In the coming years, Tanzania's educational planners 
face problems of finance, the level of teacher prepara- 
tion, and methods of instruction in practical subjects. 
The nation's continuing economic difficulties, which 
caused authorities to cut back on their national-devel- 
Opment plan during the late 1970s, continue to retard 
Progress in education. Inadequate facilities, a shortage 
Of proper textbooks, and low teacher salaries that result 
from economic problems exert a negative influence on 


Schooling. . 

The —— of teachers occasioned by the intro- 
duction of universal primary education has resulted ina 
downgrading of teacher preparation. As a consequence, 
the quality of instruction in primary and secondary 
Schools suffers. Thus, improvement in both the length 
and quality of teacher training, as well as increased 
inservice education, will be needed if the standard of 


Schooling children receive is to be upgraded. . 

The bcc of practical topics, as in S remp ds 
and in commercial and technical fields, requires t E 
Preparation of teachers with the special skills neede 
to offer efficient instruction in these subjects. More 
Tanzanian teachers require both methods of instruction 
and techniques of evaluation for guiding eed pem 
In the practical studies that are assigned such a strong 


Tole in the Tanzanian vision of a village-centered, social- 


iSt society, s . 
Despite the introduction of universal pier 

€ducation, Tanzania is still facing a problem : pu 

*qual opportunities for all. There is à nee to in 


that schools in different regions have, for example, 
equal financial assistance, equal access to learning 
materials, and the same calibre of teachers (Omari et 
al. 1983, Kiyao 1981). 

Finally, the nation's leaders must continue to struggle 
with the matter of how to guide people's ambitions, 
attitudes, and talents so as to realize the ideals set for 
Tanzanian socialism. Will apt youths be content to 
return to village life following their schooling? Will 
teachers be satisfied to have their pupils prepared to 
leave school at the end of the primary grades with an 
education for village life, or will teachers continue to 
prepare the majority of their students for secondary 
education? Will the schools be able to match their 
output of workers to the evolving personnel needs of 
the society? These questions reflect key issues that 
demand the attention of the nation's educators over the 


coming decades. 
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Thailand 
S. Chantavanich and G. W. Fry 


ement initiated in 1974 has 


An i form mov 
;n education reto d’s school system. Today, 


Significantly altered Thailan 
Ore than nine million stu 


dents are enrolled in primary 


and secondary schools; and universal primary education 
is expected by 1986. Institutions offering specialized 
skills, open universities, and special nonformal 
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educational programs have been established to meet 
development needs. Despite regional disparities in edu- 
cational standards and facilities, the teacher-pupil ratio 
in primary schools has improved dramatically. A new 
curriculum aims at education for life and society and 
utilizes a reformed, more flexible examination system. 
Thailand is currently attempting to reduce educational 
disparities, to promote greater decentralization in 
administration, and to work toward quality improve- 
ments and relevance at all levels of education. 


1. Background 


Thailand, meaning “land of the free" and formerly 
known as Siam, is a tropical Southeast Asian country 
approximately the same size as France. As one of the 
few developing countries never to have been colonized, 
Thailand's educational System has not been dominated 
by any foreign power and Thai is the language of 
instruction. 

Thailand has a population of approximately 47 million 
(40 percent under 15). The 1950s and 1960s were char- 
acterized by rapid population growth of slightly over 3 
percent per year, largely resulting from marked 
improvements in public health after the Second World 
War. The 1970s, however, have seen a rate of growth 
of approximately 2 percent with a further reduction of 
1.5 percent expected by 1984. A major school-mapping 
project initiated in 1978 has already found striking drops 
in early primary-school enrollment resulting from the 
fertility decline, 

Thailand has a stratified occupational and social class 
structure. Traditionally, high social prestige has been 
attached to government employment and the govern- 
ment sector has been the major source of employment 
for the more educated. Historically, social mobility has 
been high, but more Tecently socioeconomic back- 
ground and the formal schooling which it facilitates has 
strongly influenced the allocation of individuals to highly 
desired modern-sector jobs (Fry 1980). 

Agriculture is Thailand's largest and most important 
economic sector contributing to 27 percent of the gross 
domestic product (GDP) in 1978 and employing approxi- 
mately 74 percent of the total labor force, Thailand’s 
manufacturing sector, however, has been expanding 
rapidly and in 1977 accounted for 25 percent of national 
income. Trade involving import and export transactions 
constitutes approximately half of the national income 
(Office of the Prime Minister 1979 p. 169). . 

Thailand became a constitutional monarchy in 1932. 
Though having no political role, the current monarch, 
King Bhumibol Adulyadej, is widely Tevered and 
beloved for his strong commitment to the Thai people's 
welfare and to rural development. ; 

Formerly, the government considered education asa 
means to foster national unity and to provide basic 
competencies in literacy and numeracy necessary for 
further schooling and/or employment. For the Thai 
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individual, schooling has been seen as a major avenue 
to social mobility. 

Following the educational reform movement begun 
in 1974, in 1977, with the National Education Schemes 
the goals of education were further broadened to ipee 
an appreciation of the relation between education. life. 
and society. In addition to the regular academic skills 
in the old curriculum. the new scheme placed pecie 
emphasis on instilling noncognitive learning and Ton 
values (National Education Commission 1977 pp. 3-4). 


2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


2.1 Formal Education A 
A new 6-3-3 structure of education was introduced “| 
1978. The major elements of the formal educationé 
system are as follows. 7 
"The private sector and local communities are D 
aged to set up kindergartens and early-childhood s L7 
to serve local children throughout the country. On na 
percent of all preschool centers are run by the Min me 
of Education, and they are for demonstration and exp 
imental purposes. . à 

Primary beeen is free, provided universally jou 
government. It emphasizes literacy, numeracy. pene 
munication skills, and abilities relevant to i relate 
pational roles. Major problems at this leve 
primarily to quality and equality. . . 

Secondary education aims to provide approp"! 
demic and vocational knowledge consistent ades 
learner’s age, needs, interests, skills, and dvidual’s 
which ultimately will be beneficial to the in á ablic 
career and to society at large. There are bot : P akes 
and private secondary schools. The governmen uaran- 
efforts to promote secondary education and to g ut on 
tee equal opportunities. More emphasis is now P 
vocational training. 

Higher education aims at the full devel 
human intellectual abilities, the advancement of high- 
edge and technology and the provision of E for 
level academic and professional personnel nee csities 
national development. Admission to pigor un e 
is based on performance in a competitive joint en SO 
examination. The increase in enrollment by lev Pre- 
education from 1961 to 1980 is shown in Fig. fans 
primary enrollment rose from 0.05 to 0.36 Penrith 
primary, from 4.09 to 7.45 million; lower secon 0.08 
from 0.25 to 1.35 million; upper secondary, T1 02 
to 0.58 million; and higher education, from 0.0 den 
million (excluding 0.4 million enrollment in the OP 
university) (National Education Commission as 
Enrollment rates in 1980 were 13.5 percent oui as 
primary, 95.7 percent for primary, 28.5 percen The 
secondary, and 3.4 percent for higher p ato t i 
aggregate ratio for all levels was 43.4 (National 
cation Commission 1980). 

An overview of ce indicates that in 1978 
transition rate from primary to secondary was 62 perce 
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Enrollment by level of education 1961-80 


and from secondary to tertiary was 39 percent (National 
Education Commission 1980). Thailand has successfully 
implemented numerous programs and measures to 
reduce disparity and inequality in education. The pro- 
Portion of female enrollment is over 0.42 at all levels 
(National Statistical Office 1978). 


2.2 Nonformal Education . 
Nonformal education started in the 1940s. Its primary 
àim was to develop and conduct literacy programs je 
adults over 15 years old who were not in the forma 
School system. Later on, vocational training became 
another prime objective when functional literacy per 
Brams were developed which related literacy to occ 
Pational skills. In the Thai nonformal education 
Program, there has been emphasis on a process monn 
aS khit-phen, an approach designed to encourage ha- 
Mony between individuals and their environments. te 
Phen means the process of critical and rational thinking 
and problem solving. M 

The Pow Nonformal Education is directly 
responsible for formulating nonformal educationa 
Policy, Also, several other ministries and departments 
Conduct nonformal education. The following are 
SXamples of programs in nonformal education: (a) con- 
inuing education at five levels providing agatlemio 
€quivalency; (b) short vocational courses of up to hs 
Months, including, for example, mobile trade — 
C) functional literacy, including critical thinking, prob- 
lém Solving, numeracy, and vocational subjects; and 
(d) informational programs such as village newspaper 
reading centers and public libraries. 


In 1970, Thailand established an open-admissions 
university. More recently, in 1978, an open university 
utilizing a multimedia distance-learning system was 
founded. These institutions provide more opportunity 
for secondary graduates to obtain university education. 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 
Operation 


Four ministries were responsible for education until 
1980. The Ministry of Interior (MOI) was in charge of 
nearly all primary schools in rural areas. The Ministry 
of Education (MOE), however, was responsible for 
secondary education, postsecondary vocational-tech- 
nical education, and teacher training as well as providing 
supervisors and curriculum materials at both levels. The 
Office of University Affairs (OUA) which has ministry 
status, was responsible for university education. Finally, 
the National Education Commission (NEC). in charge 
of educational policy making and planning, is part of 
the Office of the Prime Minister. 

The excessive centralization and complexity of the 
administrative structure became a major issue in 1974 
with the establishment by the cabinet of the Educational 
Reform Committee. While the reform committee 
reviewed all aspects of education, a major focus was on 
the administrative structure of the Thai educational 
system. Basically, the reform committee called for uni- 
fying diverse educational organizations under the Min- 
istry of Education and for greater decentralization of 
authority to the local level. 

As a result of several political changes, enactment of 
some important parts of the reform was delayed. In 
October 1980, however, major administrative parts of 
the reform became law. Control of Thailand's roughly 
30,000 rural schools was returned to the Ministry of 
Education, under the Office of the National Primary 
Education Commission (ONPEC) which is responsible 
for its policy making and planning. Actual day-to-day 
operations are controlled by 72 newly established Prov- 
incial Primary Education Commissions which have flex- 
ible control over placement of teachers and location 
of schools. Elected teacher representatives as well as 
appointed and ex officio members serve on the 
governing boards of both the national and provincial 
primary-school commissions. 


4. Finance 


Public support for education has increased from 1.9 
percent of GDP in the 1960s to 3.3 percent in 1970. The 
private sector which accounts for 12.5 percent of total 
enrollment also contributes, but the exact amount is 
unavailable. The share of education in the total state 
budget has increased from 16.9 percent in 1961 to 19.4 
percent in 1981. Currently, the education budget ranks 
second only to that of defense. 

Table 1 shows the allocation of the national budget 
to all levels of education. Since the 1960s more than half 
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Table 1 , 
Distribution of the national budget among levels of education 
(%)* 


Year 
Level 1961 1965 1970 1975 1980 
Primar 54.0 583 55.5 52.5 53.9 
Secondary 17.9 119 RI 13.5 16.4 
Vocational 6.2 7.2 7.1 5.0 6.5 
Teacher training 4.4 3.9 5.3 5.3 2.5 
University education 8.2 10.4 12.5 14.4 14.5 
Nonformal 0.5 0.4 0.8 1.1 1.8 
Other 8.8 7.9 6.5 8.2 4.4 


a Source: Bureau of Budget 1961-1980 National Annual Budget. 
Bangkok 


of the education budget has been devoted to primary 
education. A growing Proportion of the education 
budget since 1965 has been allocated to secondary and 
higher education, reflecting the growing social demand 
for higher levels of education and the high demographic 
growth rates of the past. 

In 1979, a new system was introduced for allocating 
primary school resources more equitably among prov- 
inces. Since nearly 98 percent of local primary school 
funds derive from central government, the national 
government could reduce regional disparities (Sud- 
prasert et al. 1978). Under the new budgeting system, 
a wide range of key subnational educational indicators 
is used to allocate resources among provinces. The 
result is a noticeable reduction of regional disparities. 


5. Teacher Education 


Teacher training in Thailand is at the tertiary level with 
two major streams. Ten faculties of education in various 
universities produce teachers at the B.A. and post- 
graduate levels. There are 36 teachers’ colleges as well 
as other colleges for physical, vocational, technical, 
agricultural education, etc., which are responsible for 
training teachers at the higher certificate and the B.A. 
levels. In 1978. some 13 percent of teachers hada B.A. 
or higher degree, 45.5 percent a higher certificate, and 
4.8 percent vocational training. Relative to international 
standards, Thailand has a satisfactory Student-teacher 
ratio at all levels of education. The highest is 27.7 at 
the kindergarten level and the lowest is 19.6 at the 
Ministry of Education primary level (National Edu- 
cation Commission 1980 p. 82). 

The accelerated production of a large number of 
teachers to cope with the temporary short-term defi- 
ciency and population growth during the Third National 
Education Development Plan (1971-76) has generated 
a large amount of teacher and graduate unemployment. 
Thus, during the Fourth Education Plan (1977-81), 
training of teachers at the higher certificate level ge 
progressively decreased. The decreasing production o 
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teachers affects severely the role of teachers' colleges. 
In contrast, given the great demand for vocational 
teachers, vocational teacher training is currently given 
highest priority. " 
A committee to coordinate and improve the quality of 
teacher training was established in 1979. The committee 
has proposed numerous recommendations such as me 
need for more selective criteria for the recruitment o 
instructors and students in teacher-training BH. 
revision of curricula, and the promotion of research an 
development in teacher training. Most of . the m 
ommendations were incorporated into the Fifth Edu 
cation Plan and some have already been put into action. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


School curricula have been modified in accordance zm 
the new school structure. The Ministry of eerie 
major responsibility for the development of porem 
the primary- and secondary-school levels. Une | 
curricula are decided by individual departments "i 
approval from the University Council for the ERA 
graduate level and from the Office of University =e tb 
for the postgraduate level. Efforts are beng T 
emphasize relevance in curriculum developmen : n 
Primary education has an integrated pcs speci iess 
prising four learning areas: basic skills, life expe Since 
character development, and work P duae parts 
students' background experiences in the — dare 
of the country are different, a basically nationa al dis 
curriculum allows certain flexibility for region@ 
versification. :elds: 
Secondary curriculum covers five broad b wg 
language, science and mathematics, social E m is 
character development, and work education. saxis 
a wide range of exploratory prevocational ware in 
able. The use of a credit system facilitates flexib! 
the teaching-learning process. ith the 
The Educational Techniques Department, yes för 
assistance of cooperating agencies, is responsi A 
the production and improvement of learning M aders, 
such as lesson plans, textbooks, supplementary re hing- 
and teachers’ guides. As soon as the national — 
learning materials are prepared, regional oet 
development teams study them and decide on the sculàr 
Sification and variation necessary to suit a part! 
region. g 
To ensure that new curricula are implemented: 5 
number of steps are taken. Probably most impor hers 
Nationwide, short-term, inservice training of iene 
level by level. Also, through the Free Text ri 
Program, the government publishes new pom 
materials and distributes them to all schools. Fina E 
regular supervision as well as specific evaluations Pn 
vide checks to ascertain the degree of compliance WI 
standards. . 
Methods of instruction are generally suggested in ies 
Syllabus, and teachers are encouraged to keep abreas 
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of educational changes and new teaching methods. The 
ministry also sends out supervisors to work with school 
teachers to help them improve their teaching. Some 
teachers, however, are still accustomed to using tra- 
ditional methods of "chalk and talk." 

There are various problems related to curricula and 
teaching methods. The first problem involves lim- 
ited school supervision, resulting from shortages in 
personnel and finance. The second concerns the inad- 
equate availability of textbooks. equipment, and quali- 
fied teachers, particularly specialized prevocational 
teachers. The third is a lack of readiness for recent 
curricula changes which has affected the quality of 
schooling. At the university level, instruction in some 
areas is too often related to foreign texts. 


7. Examinations, Promotions, and Certificates 


Traditionally, Thailand's examination and promotion 
system was tightly structured with a major emphasis on 
end-of-year examinations to determine promotion to 
the next level of schooling, with examinations at grades 
4, 7, 10, and 12 administered externally by districts, 
and the Ministry of Education 
ich of these grade levels deter- 
| chances. Entrance to 
government and 


provinces, regions. 
(Sudprasert 1977). Ea : 
mined a student's educational € 
grade 11, particularly in prestigious : 
private schools, and a joint university entrance exami- 
nation remains highly sele A . 

Curriculum reform would not be effective without 
concomitant examination reform. Thus. grades 11 and 
12 end-of-year external examinations were abolished in 
1975-76 and 1976-77 (Sudprasert 1977). The new sys- 
tem emphasizes internal assessment and reduces ampas 
sis on end-of-year examinations. In primary schools, a 
similar reform has occurred with an increased focus - 
the day-to-day accomplishment of specific behaviora 
Objectives. As a result of the examination reform, pro- 
motion rates have tended to improve, resulting in à 
much more efficient educational system. — 

With respect to entrance examinations to m 
Secondary schools and universities. the tra Je 
achievement tests have been revised. Regiona 
versities have also established specific quotas is s 
more even representation of students from t e ndr 
regional areas. Employment opportunities. pam Ed 
in Thailand's modern sector, are significantly in ue 


by credentials (Fry 1980). 


ctive. 


8. Educational Research 


The establishment of the Internation 


Child Study in Bangkok in 1955 could b 
the first a criturenlizatión of educational research in 


j the 
Thailand. The institute, which has noy ren stis 
Behavioral Science Research Institute. ae devoted 
“basic research." However. over time it has 


i i i h work. 
increased attention tO applied researc 
It was in the 1960s that the Thai government began 


al Institute for 
e considered as 


actively promoting research. The Ministry of Education 
and the National Education Commission established 
research divisions working on practical problems such as 
curricula, tests, educational policy, and administration. 
Research topics were closely related to the specific 
functions of various departments. 

Research began to be mentioned as one of the formal 
functions of the universities in the 1950s. It was not until 
1974, when the Office of University Affairs introduced 
a new regulation requiring research work for promotion, 
that research activities became actively and sys- 
tematically encouraged for the first time. Also the First 
National Educational Research Symposium in 1979 
revealed that little had been done in the areas of 
research about research methods and action research. 
More research has been done in academic institutes 
than in ministerial offices (Saihoo et al 1981). 

The research agenda for the 1980s as specified by 
prominent Thai researchers and academicians, includes 
research into: classroom realities; the means to achieve 
qualitative improvements in basic competencies with 
constant or diminished costs, given present resource 
constraints; and other problems in education beyond 
pedagogy, such as rural education, nonformal edu- 
cation, and national education for ethnic minorities. 

With respect to research methodologies, two trends 
are emerging: the increased use of an interdisciplinary 
approach and the recognition of qualitative methods as 
a legitimate research approach. 


9. Major Problems 


During the decade 1970-80, Thailand achieved con- 
siderable success in quantitatively expanding primary, 
secondary, and higher education. Nearly all children 
now have access to a primary school near their village 
or home and increasing numbers of students are able 
to attend secondary schools and colleges. Also, the 
administrative system has become more decentralized. 
Despite such successes several major problems remain 
for the 1980s and 1990s, regarding issues of quality, 
relevance, equality, and educational resource allocation 
and finance. 

Improving the quality of education and its relevance 
at all levels remains the major challenge facing Thai 
education in the 1980s and 1990s. Given Thailand’s 
heavy dependence on imported energy. it will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to increase the share of the 
public sector's financial support for education. Thus, 
means must be found to increase private support. To 
achieve more equal access to quality education, it is 
important that educational resources be allocated with 
the greatest possible equity and efficiency. The new, 
more decentralized system of educational adminis- 
tration approved in 1980 and the nationwide school- 
mapping effort should facilitate such goals. . 

There will be, in the next two decades, a serious 
tension regarding issues of educational resource allo- 
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cation between short-term political pressure for edu- 
cational expansion at upper levels and more rational 
long-term needs in accordance with Thailand's econ- 
omic structure. Another concern is the absorption by 
the Thai labor market of rapidly increasing numbers of 
college graduates. 

Thailand has achieved impressive success in providing 
the necessary quantitative expansion of schools to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing population during the 
1960s and 1970s. In the 1980s and 1990s, Thailand will 
have to deal with the even more complex problem of 
quality. Thailand’s recent success in achieving signifi- 
cant fertility decline, together with its potential for 
reducing energy dependence, provides a positive cli- 
mate for achieving quality improvements at all levels of 
education in the years ahead. 
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Togo 
P. Sonko-Godwin 


The Republic of Togo on the 
bordered by Ghana on the west, Upper Volta on the 
north, Benin on the east, and the Bight of Benin on 
the Atlantic Ocean to the south. The country is 600 
kilometers from north to south and between 50 and 150 
kilometers east to west. Most of the territory is flat 

sloping from the mountain range of Benin in the north- 
east to lowlands in the southwest. 

In 1979, the population was 2.5 million with an annual 

growth rate of 2.6 percent. The greatest Population 
concentration is in the south, where the Ewe make up 
the largest ethnic group. Among the 18 or more major 
ethnic divisions, those living in the south—particularly 
the Ewe—were quick to accept the education offered 
them by the European missionaries during the days of 
colonial occupation by Germany (until the First World 
War) and then by France (1914-60). As a result, prior 
to gaining political independence in 1960, and also 
during the postindependence years, top positions in 
government and in business were dominated by south- 
erners. The ethnic groups in the north, especially the 
Kabre, rejected Western education in colonial times 
and thus remained isolated from socioeconomic mod- 
ernization, with the result that strong ethnic rivalry 
between the regions continues to exist. 


West coast of Africa is 
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One aim of the present government is to gradica 
regional disparities by improving communications 9^" 
schools and by encouraging northerners to embar e 
more varied fields of study. As a consequence, tO 5 
there are more public schools in the north than t 
the south, where private mission schools continue 
predominate. dthe 

The nation's economy depends on agriculture + 
Phosphate industry, which was nationalized in rn- 
Agricultural development is a top priority for E odit 
ment planners, since 85 percent of the working athe 
engages in farming, even though only 11 percent o re 
land is under cultivation. The main cash crops a 
coffee, cocoa, groundnuts, cotton, and palm oil. piis 
Crops include yams, cassava, maize, and millet, Wi 
livestock and fishing also contributing to the economy- 

During the German colonial era, education was 
mainly in the hands of missionaries. In 191 1, there were 
315 elementary schools in the south operated by three 
mission groups and only two schools run by the govern- 
ment (Knoll 1978). When the French took over the 
colony during the First World War, they closed the 
German mission schools and opened their own, which 
numbered 13 government schools and 19 private schools 
by 1921 (Cornevin 1962). 


Togo 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


With independence (1960) Togo faced the challenge of 
educating the entire population. Even by 1970, only 16 
percent of people over age 14 were literate. In seeking 
to make education broadly available, the country has 
adopted a schooling structure much like that found in 
France and in other French-speaking African states. 
Pupils spend six years in primary school, four years at 
a junior-high level, and three years in senior high school. 
In addition, at age 3 or 4, a child might enter a preschool 
or kindergarten. 

In 1970, there were 9,414 children in 114 preschools, 
42 percent of them girls. By 1967, the reported number 
of preschools was down to 89 with an enrollment of 
5.458. Thereafter, enrollments rose so that by 1979 
there were 106 preschools with 6,484 pupils. 

The record of growth in primary schools demon- 
strated the government's interest in expanding edu- 
cational opportunity as rapidly as possible. During the 
period 1970-82, the number of primary schools in- 
creased by 150 percent (from 916 to 2,291). enroll- 
ments grew by 115.5 percent (228.505 to 492,329), and 
the teaching staff by 161 percent (3.909 to 10,214). 
Slightly over two-thirds of the teachers in 1979 were 
men. - IE 

After six years in primary school, pupils sit for the 
certificat de fin d'études primaires élémentaires (CEPE) to 
establish. whether they are eligible for an academic, 
technical, or vocational junior high school. The aca- 
demic lycée offers a four-year course leading to the 
junior-high-finishing certificate, the brevet d'études du 
premier cycle (BEPC). 

Students who obtain the BEPC can enter a three-year 
Upper-secondary school to prepare for the perm er 
Which enables them to gain admission to higher edu- 
cation institutions. With a BEPC certificate, students may 
also enter a vocational or technical school for a period 
of one to three years and thereby become primary- or 
lower-secondary-school teachers, junior administrative 
Officers, agricultural assistants, nurses, OT the like. 

In 1970, there were 22,080 pupils in junior and eed 
high schools, with 89 percent of them in the Vei 
academic track, 10 percent in vocational and le pen 
Courses, and 1 percent in teacher training: By * : 
total number of students had risen by 179 eee 9 
127,894, with 94 percent in general academic studies, 
Nearly 6 percent in vocational and technical Leal or 
and less than 1 percent (300 students) in teacher tr 9 
(UNEsco 1981). However, in 1982 the student enro 
Ment of 119,106 indicated a drop of 8.5 percent (UNESCO 
1984), died 

To obtain higher education, Togolese have studie 
abroad and, since the opening of the University of uon 
in 1970 and postsecondary schools, at institutions within 
the region itself. In 1978, there were 1,682 students 
àbroad, 1,199 of them in France. 157 in Senegal, 100 in 
the Ivory Coast, and the remainder in such countries as 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Canada, Egypt, and 


Belgium. The University of Benin offers programs in 
law, science, letters, medicine. agronomy. economics 
and business management, education, and industrial 
mechanics. Postsecondary institutions such as Togo's 
Ecole Nationale d'Administration have also been estab- 
lished in the region to provide two-year courses in 
administration, finance, and justice. In 1979, higher 
learning institutions within the country enrolled 3,638 
students. 


2. Administration, Planning, and Finance 


The conduct of education and scientific research in 
Togo is the responsibility of the Ministry of National 
Education. which cooperates in certain projects with 
such parallel bodies as the Ministry of Youth, Sports, 
and Culture. 

One of the main thrusts in educational planning. 
particularly since the mid-1970s, has been to increase 
the attention given to art, crafts, and culture at all levels 
of the school system. An average of five hours a week 
in secondary schools and nine hours a week in primary 
grades have been allocated for teaching art, music, 
dancing, and crafts, particularly to provide skills for 
those pupils not adept at such academic subjects as 
mathematics, physics, and geography. The government 
has also sought to increase national identity and unity 
by teaching such major indigenous languages as Ewe 
and Kabre in primary and secondary schools and by 
directing some effort to developing such minor lan- 
guages as Tem, Ben, and Ncem. 

In the realm of educational finance, the 1970s wit- 
nessed an increase in government expenditures on 
schooling by 738 percent, again attesting to the increas- 
ing effort the nation has made to extend educational 
opportunities to a greater proportion of the population. 


3. Teaching Personnel 


Togo is one of the few former French African colonies 
in which indigenous inhabitants form the core of the 
teaching staff. The early practice of the Germans to 
train Ewe as teachers was continued when France took 
over during the First World War. Thus, at the time of 
independence in 1960, there were substantial numbers 
of Togolese already in teaching posts. However, today 
there are still teachers imported from France and other 
countries, particularly to give instruction at the uni- 
versity level. 

At present, primary and lower-secondary teachers 
continue to be trained in teacher-training institutes and 
colleges. Upper-secondary teachers and lecturers are 
required to hold a licence or degree from a recognized 
higher education institution. 

In summary, since Togo achieved political inde- 
pendence, the nation has recorded steady progress in 
educational development and has earned sufficient 
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ondary schools more completely with Tongans. Some 
of the most able Tongans who, after completing their 
secondary education in the islands, go overseas for 
university study find life abroad more attractive and do 
not return to the islands to serve as secondary-school 
teachers. As a result, expatriates must still be used as 
instructors, and they typically return to their homelands 
after a brief tour of duty in Tonga. 

Additional problems related to inadequate funding 
are those of keeping buildings in repair and of con- 
structing new ones with modern facilities. Furthermore, 


books and equipment are in short supply, so that the 
materials teachers and students need to bring education 
to a satisfactory level in terms of quality are too often 
missing. 
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Trinidad and Tobago 


J 


Trinidad and Tobago consists of two small islands and 
a few mostly uninhabited rocks at the southern end of 
the Caribbean chain. Lying on the South American 
continental shelf, Trinidad has deposits of oil and nat- 
ural gas as well as the famous Pitch (asphalt) Lake. The 
climate is oceanic and equable. 

Now a republic within the Commonwealth, Trinidad 
and Tobago had been a joint United Kingdom crown 
colony from the end of the nineteenth century until 
independence in 1962. For most of the nineteenth 
century, the islands had been separate colonies. Earlier 
still, Trinidad was a Spanish colony for three centuries, 
while Tobago changed hands many times among the 
Dutch, French, and British. Virtually the only remain- 
ing traces of the former occupying powers are the ethnic 
character of the population and the British influence in 
systems such as those of government, education, and 
law. 

According to estimates for 1980, the population of 
1.2 million has an annual growth rate of 1.3 percent and 
a population density of about 200 per square kilometre. 
Only 4 percent of the population lives in Tobago, which 
is more rural than Trinidad. Only 27 percent of the 
population is under 15 years old, while 5 percent are 
over 65. 

Although Trinidad and Tobago is a multiracial society 
with some miscegenation, it is still possible to identify 
two dominant ethnic groups, of African and Indian 

descent. each representing approximately 40 percent of 
the population, The Africans came as slaves, and the 
Indians as indentured labourers following Emancipation 
in 1834. Under Spanish rule a French creole aristocracy 
from French possessions in the Caribbean came to live 
in Trinidad. Trinidad is much more multiracial than 
Tobago. whose population consists almost entirely of 
the descendants of African slaves. The indigenous 
Arawak and Carib populations became virtually extinct 

nish occupation. : . 
xc ht and Tobago is a multireligious society com- 
mitted to religious freedom. The major faiths E 
Roman Catholic (36 percent) and Hindu (25 percent) 
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(1970). Most of the elite schools were established by 
religious denominations, ; 

There is no official, and little social, sexual dis- 
crimination. Official unemployment figures for 1981 
were 14 percent for females and 9 percent for males. 
though these conceal a large number of welfare jobs- 
Many couples engage in shifting sexual partnerships 
and families are unstable. The responsibility for children 
Tests with the women. d 

The official language is International Standar 
English. The common language, a dialect of English. I$ 
à stable structure with elements of French, Spanish, 
Hindi, and African languages. Interference of language 
patterns is a problem in education. d 

With an economy based largely on petroleum LU 
natural gas as sources of energy and raw materials, 
Trinidad and Tobago is committed to scientific ous 
technological development and labour-intensive indus- 
tries. At the same time, the drift from the land and foo 
production is cause for concern. While the fishing 4 
poultry industries are expanding, sugarcane production 
is declining. The gross national product per capita 1? 
1981 was close to US$6,000. 


1. Goals of Education 


The major goals of education are the elimination of 
socioeconomic disadvantage, racial integration, 4 
broad-based general education for at least 9 yea". 
schooling for all for at least 11 years, and the provision 
of foundations for a Workforce in an industrial an 
technological economy. More immediate aims are 
remedial education in reading and mathematics. 
upgrading physical facilities in primary schools, retrain- 
ing teachers, and expanding guidance counselling. 


2. Structure and Size of the Education Effort 


The formal educational system has three levels, as 
shown in Table 1. Government-assisted schools are 


Table 1 
Formal educational system, 1982* 


Trinidad and Tobago 


Number 
Government- Registered 
Level Type Government assisted private 
1 Primary 115 351 208° 
Secondary 
2-tier system 
3-year junior secondary 23° = m 
zar senior comprehensive 174 = = 
2 l-tier system 
5-year secondary 17° 8 96 
7-year secondary 5 22 = 
Vocational, pretechnical 12 — = 
Technical 3 — a 
3 Teachers’ colleges 2 — 1 


University 


1 — 


: Ministry of Finance Ce: 
ped. schools within corre 


s tend to monopolize the free seconda 
ols, 12 single-shift schools 


others are planned 


those managed by religious organizations and almost 
entirely funded by the government, Nationals attending 
any government or assisted institution receive free edu- 
Cation. School children also receive a book grant and 
free travelling. All children in some schools are supplied 
With free and nutritious lunches. There are no means 
tests in education. Fees are payable at private schools, 
about which little information is available. In spite of the 
Bovernment's aim to achieve socioeconomic levelling, 
there is a hierarchy among schools, so that many parents 
Choose to pay for schooling rather than send their chil- 
dren to the schools to which they are assigned. 

Attendance at primary school is compulsory for all 
children in the 6-12 age group, although traditionally 
Children enter school at age 5. Since there are few 
80vernment-financed schools for children aged 3-S, 
Sarly education is denied to most of those from dis- 
advantaged homes. Special education also receives 
Minimal attention. 

At age 11-12, children sit the Common Entrance 

xamination (CEE), a mechanism for selecting the 80— 

Ü percent for whom there are free secondary-school 
Places. The number of entrants to such places rose 
from 5,076 in 1971 to 18,386 in 1981 and will increase 
Substantially, as a number of junior-secondary schools 
are under construction or planned. 

Children who are unsuccessful, if they do not drop 
Out or attend private secondary schools, continue in 
Postprimary classes attached to the primary schools. If 
they are successful in the School Leaving Examination 
at 14+, they may seek employment, join an appren- 


e centres and orphanages, the law 

5. nursing schools, and similar specialized institutions b Includes nursery schools and kindergartens. These 
school places c Almost all are double shift, in effect cach comprising 

re under construction or planned d A few provide optional third and fourth 

wo more are at the planning stage e Includes three composite schools with comprehensive-type curricula; 


y of Education. Excludes schools for the 
school, the hotel school, the institute of 


ticeship scheme and attend evening classes, or pursue a 
craft course at a technical institute or vocational centre. 
Free schooling is therefore available to all from 5 to 15 
years of age. 

The constitution of the republic and a concordat 
between church and state guarantee some freedom of 
choice of schools. Placement in secondary schools is 
achieved by a complex process involving the Common 
Entrance Examination mark, parental choice, sex, 
religion, and residence. The system tends to perpetuate 
social and educational inequality. Enrolment in govern- 
ment and assisted secondary schools is shown in Table 
2, in which types of school are listed in approximately 
ascending order of social esteem. The junior-secondary/ 
senior-comprehensive route, though providing the best 
material facilities, will be the last choice for most parents 
and will take students with the lowest examination 
marks. As teachers have difficulty in dealing with slow 
learners, the needs of these children are inadequately 
met. 

Conceived in a period of austerity, junior-secondary 
schools normally have two shifts, each shift having its 
own teaching staff and 960 children in classes of 40. The 
curriculum is intended to provide a broad-based general 
education in preparation for specialization at the senior- 
comprehensive schools, to which most of the pupils will 
automatically be transferred. A few are assigned to the 
five- and seven-year schools, where they are generally 
grouped together as a slow class. ! 

In the five- and seven-year schools, and in one band 
of the senior-comprehensive schools, curricula are con- 
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ble 2 
Prud in government-financed secondary schools by school type, 1979* 
Male Female Both % female 

Junior secondary (3 years) 19.251 19,365 38.616" 

Senior comprehensive (2-4 years) 6,545 6.612 13.157: 

Government (5 and 7 years) 6.796 7.093 13,889 

Assisted (5 and 7 years) 8,918 9,321 18,239 

Total 41.510 42,391 83,901 50.5 


a Source: Ministry of Finance Central Statistical Office 


is 27.000 


ventional, leading to the Cambridge Certificate of Edu- 
cation (GCE) Ordinary (O') level (or a Caribbean 
certificate—see Sect. 4) and Advanced (A’) level. How- 
ever, the senior comprehensives, which are extremely 
well-equipped and normally have 1,564 children each, 
emphasize new two-year programmes of training in 
pretechnician, commercial, general industrial, and lim- 
ited specialist craft fields. For children in these bands, 
general education has ended Owing to personnel needs 
for industrial expansion, as conceived in the 1970s. 

At least in secondary schools, streaming is now 
uncommon, although the higher achievers are encour- 
aged to specialize in science. Promotion up the school 


b 1982 estimate is 42,000 c. 1982 estimate 


young people aged 16+ who are unable, or do not 
choose, to find places in the sixth forms of seven-year 
schools. Its geographical location, however. is ee 
venient for students from most parts of Trinidad an 
impossible for those from Tobago. N 

Qualified school leavers may attend training insti 
tutions. Enrolment is shown in Table 4. The sex mus 
which is striking here, is due to social attitudes. nO 
official policy. 


Table 4 
Enrolment in national training institutions, 1979" 


is automatic. Enrolment by year and sex is shown in Course Male Female Both % female 
Table 3. The bottom-heavy pattern is due not so much 28.6 
to dropout as to steadily increasing expansion in school Craft — 5,771 2,316 8,087 107 
places. However, not all children qualify by achieve- Lind dard 4,076 490 4.566 ; 
ment for entrance to the sixth and seventh secondary you ve 3 63 
years; and some who do qualify transfer to the sixth- Atine 538 "g 

form college (not included in the tables). It is apparent Forestry 26 


from Tables 2 and 3 that there are equal opportunities 
for females. Nearly all government schools are coedu- 
cational. while the opposite is true of denominational 
schools. 

As with the last two years of Seven-year schools, 
the Sixth Form College (a government institution) is 
confined to courses leading to GCE A’ level. It serves 


Table 3 


Enrolment in government-financed secondary schools by year, 


; SETS A j es youth 
a Source: Ministry of Finance Central Statistical Office Excludes Y sti- 
camps, trade centres, secretarial schools, and similar training 
tutions provided by priv: 


li es two den- 
J ate and industrial bodies. b Includes mure an 
ominationalcolleges c Eastern Caribbean Institute of Agricu 
Forestry; excludes nonnationals enrolled 


The single university is one of three campuses of ps 
regional University of the West Indies, whose degre 
are recognized worldwide. Current expansion In re 
faculties of education, engineering, and medicine i 
Priorities of the government of Trinidad and To 
In most faculties, undergraduate enrolment of fem? 


i i ion 
1979 nationals is 45 to 55 percent; however, the proport ^ 
is only 16 percent in engineering and over 60 perce 

Year Male Female Both % female arts (1981). in 
Nonformal education includes evening classes 

)— 9052 — 9268 — 18320 Sog hooks and a variety of programmes povided PY p 

* m 9.007 17.887 50.3 University extramural department. The aaa 

: 6.418 6.562 12.980 50.6 provides radio programmes for schools and the Ten de 

5 6.437 6.869 13.306 51.6 public and in 1983 it was announced that a HSR 

6 563 522 1.085 48.1 channel would be devoted to information Se 
7 619 690 1,309 52.7 education. Although there is a high level of activity 


a Source: Ministry of Finance Central Statistical Office 
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the creative arts, it is all nonformal (except for wha 
goes on in primary and secondary schools). 
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3. Administration, Supervision, and Finance 


The Ministry of Education is responsible for most of 
the government institutions shown in Table 1, although 
some training institutions come under other ministries. 
Denominational schools have boards of management. 
A National Institute of Higher Education (Research, 
Science, and Technology) is proposed to coordinate 
some 16 institutions, excluding the university. 

Within the Ministry of Education, the supervisory 
service covers government schools and teachers’ col- 
leges and assisted schools. As well as district primary 
supervisors, there are curriculum supervisors, with 
responsibility for all levels, and senior supervisors. 
Although syllabi are more or less prescribed, schools 
are generally free to select their own approaches, text- 
books, and other resources. 

The largest slice of the national budget goes to edu- 
cation, the proportion of recurrent expenditure being 16 
percent in 1981 and 15 percent (approximately Us$350 
million) in 1983. 

The University Grants Committee receives con- 
tributions from many Caribbean governments. Special 
projects such as the Diploma in Education are funded 
by grants from the national government. 

Although undergraduate courses are free to all 
nationals admitted, a number of meritorious school 
leavers at 18+ receive scholarships tenable abroad if 
the desired course of study is not provided locally. The 
Student Revolving Loan Fund assists others in need. 


4. Teachers, Curriculum, and Examinations 
Except in private schools, teachers are selected and 
appointed by the Teaching Service Commission. Pro- 
fessional training is not yet a requirement; indeed only 
teachers in service currently qualify for admission to 
training courses at the government colleges and the 
University. However, all primary teachers have now 
cen trained in two-year courses, so that the last assisted 
College closed in 1982 and the government colleges are 
turning to retraining. University certificate courses in 
Teading and mathematics for trained primary teachers 
àre planned for 1983. 

In secondary schools, the majority of teachers remain 
Untrained. As well as expansion of current postgraduate 
Courses, joint first-degree courses are at the planning 
Stage. Technical/vocational courses introduced in 1975 
met an acute problem. The temporary solution has been 
to assign parts of the courses (e.g.. craft English, auto/ 
diesel science) to conventional teachers, to appoint 
Skilled technicians as teachers of the practical aspects, 
and to provide the latter with day-release teacher- 
training courses at a technical institute. 

All primary and some secondary teachers are without 
degrees, although not without educational qualifi- 
Cations. As most of the university graduates become 
teachers, there is no serious teacher shortage except in 
Physics. 


Curriculum development by “headquarters teams” 
has been limited to primary and secondary integrated 
science and social studies and to modular materials for 
technical/vocational studies. Except for the first (1968), 
which is due for revision, all are ongoing and long-term 
developments. 

Infusion and integration across the disciplines are 
encouraged by modules under development by the Insti- 
tute of Marine Affairs and by an annual oil-education 
activity. Although even the primary curriculum is still 
timetabled by subjects, it is apparent that emphases in 
curriculum development have been on achieving a less 
discipline-centred curriculum. 

Every stage of schooling ends with a public exami- 
nation, influencing practice more than in most similar 
countries. A notable exception is the junior-secondary 
schools, from which promotion is automatic, so that 
little notice is taken of the 14+ examination. Most 
harmful are Common Entrance Examination at 11+ 
and GCE at 16+ and 18+. 

So formidable a hurdle is the Common Entrance 
Examination that. for most children, general education 
ends at around 7+ and is replaced by drill in English 
language and arithmetic. The introduction of science 
and social studies into the examination from 1982 is 
an attempt to reduce this problem. It is not likely to 
disappear until there is equal opportunity for all at 
secondary level, an extremely remote prospect given the 
hierarchy of elitism which has developed from history. 

At the secondary level, there is prospect of improve- 
ment with the phasing in since 1979 of the Caribbean 
Examinations Council (CXC) for the same age group 
as GCE O° level. Innovative in syllabus development, 
syllabi, examining, marking. certification, and outreach 
to educators, the Caribbean Examinations Council has 
already had a significant impact on perceptions and 
teaching. Its weakness lies in the fact that it does not 
attempt to cater for the lower 60 percent of the ability 


level at 16+. For these, national solutions must be 
found. 


5. Research and Major Problems 


Research has not received the same priority as outreach, 
teacher education, and upgrading curriculum and meth- 
odology. Although there have been substantial studies 
in linguistics and values perception. most studies have 
been short, small, and/or uncoordinated. However, the 
rapid expansion of educational opportunity and the 
diversification of curricula over the 1970s now make 
data collection imperative. 

. Within sight are solutions to such logistic problems as 
inadequate physical accommodation in primary schools, 
overcrowded junior-secondary schools, insufficient pro- 
fessional training, an uncoordinated multitier system 
and lack of school places for all to 16+. i ; 
all from 3 to 18 is also foreseeable. Prob 
remain for most of the rest of the cent 
language skills, innumeracy. 


Schooling for 
lems likely to 
ury are weak 
too early specialization, 
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inequality in education, too content-centred curricula, 
and other outcomes of confused social perceptions, 
attitudes, and values. 
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The Republic of Tunisia achieved independence in 1956 
after a long period as a French protectorate, officially 
from the signing of the Treaty of Marsa (1883). Accord- 
ing to the terms of the 1959 Constitution, Tunisia is 
a free, independent, and sovereign republic in which 
legislative power is exercised by a national assembly 
elected for five years by direct universal suffrage. The 
president of the republic is the head of state as well as 
the head of the executive. 

The territory of Tunisia covers an area of 163,610 
square kilometres (63,170 square miles) bordered by 
Algeria on the west and southwest and by Libya on the 
Southeast. At the last population census (May 1975) 
the population count was 5,588,000 inhabitants, and it 
was estimated that the population reached 6,577,000 in 
1982. Population density, therefore, in 1982 was in the 
range of 40 inhabitants per Square kilometre, but the 
majority of the population is concentrated in the towns 
and the rural areas of the coastal regions; the land in 
the south and centre of the country is semidesert and 
infertile. Although half the population resides in the 
urban zone, at the time of the last census only 20 percent 
of the total population was to be found in the nine main 
towns (Tunis, Sfax, Djerba, Sousse, Bizerte, Kairouan, 
Gafsa, Gabés, and Béja). For the intercensual period 
(1966-75), the gross demographic growth rate was 2.6 
percent per year. The estimated population growth rate 
for the period 1976-86 is 2.4 percent. The population 
under 15 years of age is estimated to be about 40 percent 

of the total population. 

Over the past 10 years, Tunisia has experienced 
significant and sustained economic growth. The gross 
domestic product (GDP) in constant prices increased on 
average by 8 percent per year between 1970 and 1980. 
Per capita gross national product was estimated at 
us$1,240 in 1980, an increase in real terms of about 70 
percent since 1970. This trend is a result of various 
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factors: the development of oil production and the rapid 
increase of resulting public resources; the development 
of agriculture, manufacturing industries, construction. 
and Service industries (particularly tourism). In 1979, 
service industries constituted 26.3 percent of GDP, agri- 
culture 13.2 percent, the public sector 11.6 percents 
manufacturing industries 10.4 percent, and the oil indus- 
try 7.7 percent. The national accounting aggregates 
showed, towards the end of the 1970s, a relatively small 
commercial deficit (exports covering 80 to 85 percent 2 
imports), global consumption representing 72, to 
percent of all resources, and gross fixed capital for 
mation absorbing 26 to 27 percent of resources. 

Unemployment and underemployment remain the 
most serious problems despite improved results at = 
production level. In 1979. the population of active age 
(15 to 64 years) was estimated at 3,476,000 persons 4? 
the active population at 1,838,000 persons of whom 
1,566,000 were in employment. The unemployment rate 
was therefore in the region of 13 percent in ie 
compared to slightly over 10 percent in 1969; this figure 
does not, however, take into account the significan 
level of underemployment which prevails in the rure 
areas. It was estimated that the creation of new jobs 
had absorbed around two-thirds of new job-seekers m 
the late 1970s, when the possibilities of emigrating t° 
Europe or to other Arab countries were diminishing 
Tapidly. Agriculture accounts for approximately da pes 
cent of all jobs, manufacturing industries for 20 percent 
the public sector for 14 percent, and service industries 
for 11.5 percent. i 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


€ has always been a top priority of the Tunisian 
authorities. Shortly after independence, the basic prin- 
ciples of government policy in this field (and, in particu- 


lar, concerning first-level education) were laid down 
in the Educational Reform Act (1959). The principal 
features are as follows: providing access to devel- 
opment, by promotion of the individual; democ- 
ratization and generalization of education; providing 
equal opportunities; protection and promotion of 
national cultural values; encouraging an opening-up 
to modern culture and a willingness to accede to the 
technological civilization; and training skilled personnel 
according to the needs of development (Ministére de 
l'Education Nationale 1981). 

Moreover, the Educational Reform Act provided for 
the gradual integration of Moslem religious education 
into the public system, although the French Cultural 
and University Mission as well as the private-education 
sector were allowed to continue to exist. These last two 
networks are of very limited importance and in 1980- 
81 accounted for only 1 percent of first-level enrolments 
and 6.7 percent of second-level enrolments. 


Theoretical age 
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2. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


Figure 1 presents the structure of education. First-level 
education is free and all children have the right to it. 
Admission takes place at the age of 6, and in 1982-83 
180,069 children (97,506 boys and 82.563 girls) were 
admitted for the first time to primary education, giving 
apparent admission rates of 105.0 percent and 93.3 
percent for boys and girls respectively. If we compare 
the 1960 and 1970 figures (Tibi 1974), the admission 
rates for boys were respectively 77.1 percent and 96.1 
percent, whereas for girls the rates were 37.5 percent 
and 68.0 percent. Education officials affirm that "all 
children of school age who are brought to school by 
their parents are enrolled" (Ministére de l'Education 
Nationale 1981), but it is certain that the access of 
girls to first-level education is not yet universal. Very 
considerable progress has been made, however, since 
independence. In 1979, net enrolment rates for the 6- 
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11 age group were 92 percent for boys and 70 percent 
for girls. 

In the first four years of primary education, dropouts 
are relatively few, varying between 2 and 5 percent 
depending on the grade; at the end of grade 5, however, 
dropouts reach 25 per cent and at the end of grade 6, 
27 to 28 percent. In addition, the number of repeaters 
is high (16 percent to 18 percent in the early grades and 
34 to 35 percent by the end of grade 6). It is estimated 
that in the late 1970s approximately 26 percent of the 
children enrolled in grade 6 of primary school passed 
the competitive entrance examination to secondary edu- 
cation, but this rate increased suddenly in 1980 to 39.4 
percent and to 46.5 percent in 1983. There is no clear 
explanation for this trend. 

The educational authorities attribute it to an improve- 
ment in pupil standards. Such an improvement seems 
to be a consequence of measures taken with regard to 

curriculum, textbooks, and teacher training and to the 
reorganization of examination conditions. The children 
who fail this competitive examination are “either 
allowed to repeat grade 6 or are admitted to a post- 
primary structure, created in 1977 (and not part of 
secondary education), which includes a 7th and 8th 
grade of professional training” (Ministére de l'Edu- 
cation Nationale 1981). 

The children who pass the entrance competition are 
oriented towards long secondary education, provided 
they are under 15 years of age, and towards vocational 
training, if they are aged 15 or above. In the late 1970s, 
just over 60 percent of children were admitted to long 
secondary education and a little under 40 percent to 
vocational education. At the end of the common core 
of three years, which constitutes the first cycle of long 
secondary education, approximately 85 percent of all 
pupils are admitted into the second cycle; slightly over 
a quarter of these are oriented to technical courses 
(industrial studies or economics), the remainder con- 
tinuing in general upper-secondary education (in the 
arts, mathematics and science, or mathematics and tech- 
nical science sections). 

Generally speaking, dropouts during the cycles 
remain very low (about 2 to 6 percent in the second 
cycle, depending on the year and the section), with 
the exception of the mathematics and science and the 
mathematics and technical science sections, where 
the dropout rates reach approximately 10 percent in the 
fifth and sixth years. At the end of each cycle, on the 
other hand, the dropout rates are notably higher, in 
particular because of the conditions of entry to the 
second cycle and of the baccalauréat examination, which 
completes long secondary education and is the condition 
of entry to higher education. 

In 1983, the number of pupils who passed the bac- 
calauréat was about 8,500, which corresponds to an 
overall success rate of 38.0 percent, if all the sections 
are taken together (the rate is much higher in arts and 
much lower in mathematics). 

Almost 4,000 young people each year gain the Tech- 
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nician's Diploma which completes the technical second 
cycle, and 12,000 to 14,000 students obtain the Cer- 
tificate of Vocational Education. The number of 
students who obtain the diploma of primary teachers at 
the end of teacher training in secondary specialized 
schools is in the range of several hundred each year; this 
number depends on the requirements for new primary- 
school teachers. 

Higher education is very diversified and includes a 
large number of institutions which are the responsibility 
of the Ministry for Higher Education and Scientific 
Research (MESRS) and of other ministries, notably those 
of Agriculture, Public Health, and Social Welfare. The 
institutions which are attached to the Ministry for 
Higher Education and Scientific Research are grouped 
into five sectors: 


(a) the pure science sector (Faculty of Science at the 
University of Tunis, the science section of the 
Higher Teacher Training College or Ecole Normale 
Supérieure—ENS); 


(b 


= 


the humanities sector (Faculty of Arts and 
Theology, the arts section of the Higher Teacher 
Training College); 


(c 


~ 


the medical science sector (Faculty of Medicine. 
Pharmacy, and Dentistry); 
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the technical science sector (National College 
Engineering, Higher Technical Institute, Highe 
Technical Teacher Training College or Ecole Nor- 


male Supérieure de l'Enseignement. Technique 
ENSET). 


In 1984-85, the total number of students in higher 
education was around 38,800; the students enrolled in 
Ministry of Higher Education institutions accounte for 
90 percent of total enrolment in higher education. , 2 
this figure should be added Tunisian students studying 
c lea alone there were approximately 9s 
Slightly over 4,900 studen i higher edu- 
cation diploma in 1980, of ranges 5 3,600 
were under the Ministry of Higher Education; for 33 
of them, the diploma marked the end of the long cy‘! 
of higher education and for 1,600 the end of the 5 ont 
om Figures 2 to 4 present enrolment developments 
from 1960 to 1985 for primary, secondary, and higher 
All agricultural education is the nsibility of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and can er into three 
categories: (a) agricultural training centres (with 2,000 
to 2,500 pupils each year, not including farmworkers 
receiving refresher or inservice training); (b) a8" 
cultural secondary schools (with around 1,500 pupils): 
and (c) higher institutes (offering short, medium, an 
long courses). The first two educational levels provide 
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Figure 2 
Primary-school enrolment 1960-85 


a very wide range of training activities, which also 
respond satisfactorily to the needs of the agricultural 
sector. 

The Ministry of Health runs about 15 institutes where 
nurses, assistant dispensers, and laboratory and radi- 
ologist technicians are mainly trained. Conditions of 
entry range from completion of the fourth year of sec- 
ondary school to gaining the baccalauréat, and the dur- 
ation of studies ranges from one to three years. The 
total number of students enrolled annually in these in- 
Stitutes is about 4,000. 

The Bureau for Tunisian Workers Abroad, for 
Employment, and for Vocational Training (OTTEEFP). 
Which is part of the Ministry of Social Welfare, controls 
a very large number of vocational training centres and 
higher training institutes. These centres and institutes 
allow for the provision of a very extensive range of 
training courses for the industry, building, and services 
sectors. Entry requirements vary widely, from the com- 
pletion of primary education to gaining the baccalauréat, 
as does the length of training. In all, more than 18,000 
Students were enrolled in 1978 in the bureav's training 
institutions or received an on-the-job training controlled 
by the bureau. 

Other training activities are run by a large number of 
Very different institutions, including the National Office 
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of Handicrafts, the National Union of Tunisian Women, 
and the Programme for Rural Development. 


J. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of National Education is composed of a 
central administration and regional services. The central 
Services can be divided into four groups: the programme 
and education departments (Department of Edu- 
cational Programmes, Department of Primary Edu- 
cation, Department of Secondary Education, and 
Department of Technical and Vocational Education): 
the departments of planning, statistics, organization, 
and information; the departments for administration 
and finance (General Secretariat, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Department of Financial Affairs, Inspectorate for 
Administrative and Financial Services); and common 
services (Underdirectorate for External Affairs, Docu- 
"^ onu and Archives, National Pedagogical Centre, 
etc.). 

Decentralization has been gradually effected, begin- 
ning with the creation of regional directorates for sec- 
ondary education. Later, primary inspectorates at the 
governorate level were converted into "governorate 
divisions" for primary education. The last step, which 
is still being implemented in 1983 is to regroup these 
Structures into regional directorates for education, with 
an educational planning unit. The task of the regional 
divisions for primary education in each governorate is 
to coordinate pedagogical and administrative activities 
in schools under its control. The regional division is 
also responsible for appointing staff, for pedagogical 
counselling and supervision, for school construction 
Programmes, etc. Nine regional directorates for sec- 
ondary education have been established (each of them 
covering several governorates). They are responsible 
in particular for the appointment and management of 
teaching and administrative staff, for the administrative 
control of schools, for the organization of pedagogical 
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activities in the region, and for the organization of the 
new academic year as well as of examinations. 

Recurrent expenditures of the Ministry of National 
Education in constant prices increased from 10.7 million 
dinars in 1960 to 43.4 million dinars in 1970 and to 118.2 
million dinars in 1979; total recurrent expenditures for 
the public sector of education went from 11.6 million 
dinars in 1960 to 160 million dinars (estimate) in 1979. 
Ministry of National Education capital expenditures 
(which include Ministry of Higher Education expen- 
ditures from 1978 onwards) increased from 2.5 million 
dinars in 1961 to 7.9 million dinars in 1970 and to 22.4 
million dinars in 1979. 

Public recurrent expenditures on education, which 
represented 16.3 percent of the current budget in 1960, 
reached 29.2 percent in 1970 and 30.4 percent in 1979. 

Public capital expenditures on education, which cor- 
responded to 23.8 percent of all public capital equip- 
ment expenditures in 1970 (against 7.4 percent in 1960), 
dropped to 6.9 percent in 1979. Finally, it is estimated 
that public educational expenditures represented 6.3 
percent of GDP in 1979, compared with 9.0 percent in 
1970 and 4.1 percent in 1960. 

Considerable financial effort has been made by the 
public sector in favour of education and training; this 
reflects the priority given to education by the country’s 
leaders. As of 1970, however, total public expenditures 
on education had reached such a level and gained sucha 
momentum that it was necessary to take urgent counter- 
measures (e.g., much stricter control of multiple repeat- 
ing in primary education, a large reduction in the admis- 
sion rate to secondary education). The growth of public 
educational expenditures picked up in 1977-78, but was 
then more easily borne, given economic development 
and the significant increase in public resources. 

Recurrent unit costs were 62.6 dinars in 1979 in 
primary education and varied between 192.8 dinars and 
421.0 dinars in secondary education, depending on the 
cycle and the course. The highest unit costs in secondary 
education are for technical education and teacher train- 
ing (where all the students are boarders and receive a 

state bursary). 

Bursaries are given to the majority of secondary- 
school boarders in order to cover boarding expenses 
and to a very large proportion of students in higher 
education to help cover their living expenses. 

Since education in the public sector is free, social 
welfare expenses are to a very large extent borne by the 
state, and private education is minimal, it is estimated 
that private-education expenditures are very low com- 
pared to the public contribution and are confined essen- 
tially to school materials and clothing and transport for 


pupils. 


4. Teaching Personnel 


Primary-school teachers are grouped by three quali- 
fication levels (teachers, Category 1 assistant teachers, 
and Category 2 assistant teachers), with only the first 
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two levels receiving a specialized training in teacher- 
training schools or in the teacher-training sections of 
secondary schools and colleges. (These sections were 
discontinued in 1969-70 and integrated into teacher- 
training schools.) The second category of assistant 
teachers has also practically disappeared. 

Primary-school teachers are recruited from among 
pupils who have completed the first cycle of secondary 
education. They then receive three years of general 
education and one year of pedagogical training, at the 
end of which they pass the diploma marking the end of 
teacher-training school. 

The rapid increase in primary enrolment has led to a 
rather heterogeneous recruitment of teaching staff and 
it has been necessary to recruit baccalauréat diploma 
holders as temporary staff and to have recourse s 
supply teachers. Furthermore, 7,000 assistant primary 
teachers were selected by competitive examination an 
promoted to the rank of primary-school teacher. 

In all, the total number of teachers in primary edu- 
cation has increased from 7,128 in 1960-61 to 33,026 
in 1983-84, and of this number about 87 percent are 
qualified. The pupil-teacher ratio was 36.1 in 1983-84- 
Since 1972-73, all primary-school teachers have bee? 
Tunisian nationals. Supervisory personnel comprises 
180 inspectors and 320 pedagogical assistants. who are 
responsible for pedagogical activities, further training. 
and on-the-job pedagogical control. i 

Secondary teaching staff are trained at the Higher 
Teacher Training College (Ens) or at the Higher Tech- 
nical Teacher Training College (ENsET). They are à Sp 
recruited from among university students who have a 
bachelor's or master's degree. The course comprises a 
two-year cycle of general education followed by another 
two-year cycle of pedagogical training. à 

_ The rapid development of secondary education, at 
time when the output of higher education was yery 


limited, made it necessary to resort systematically to 
to Frenc 


foreign teaching personnel (and in particular he 
nationals). Through the sustained efforts made by '^ 
authorities in training and recruiting Tunisian teachers 
during the 1970s, the percentage of foreign teachers pas 
len from 42 percent in 1969-70 to 2.5 percent in 19 
There is still a lack of Tunisian personnel in technical 
subjects, mathematics, and physics. The output for 
ENS, ENSET, and the science faculty is still insufficiens 
especially since a significant proportion of graduates rd 
not attracted to teaching. In all, secondary teaching 
staff increased from 6,992 in 1969-70 to 17,724 in 19807 
84. Their distribution by level of qualification in pun 
80 was as follows: teachers (and assimilated staff), e 
percent; assistant teachers (and assimilated staff), 22- 
percent; teachers with primary-school-teaching quali- 
fications (or equivalent), 28.9 percent. 1 
Inservice training is inadequate for secondary-schoo 
teachers; only ENSET organizes refresher courses an 
certain pedagogical activities for technical teachers, but 
even these possibilities remain very limited compare 
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to needs. Pedagogical supervision is taken care of by 78 
inspectors and 167 pedagogical advisers. Apart from 
lower echelon administrative staff (secretaries, etc.), 
the schools are managed by staff almost all of whom 
have a teaching background. 


5. Curriculum 


In 1977-78, Arabic became the sole teaching language 
in primary school, and the teaching of Arabic was 
updated so that it was better adapted in content, empha- 
sis, and methods to the national environment. This 
strengthening of Arabic teaching is based on a dual 
concern: to provide teaching in a language in the mother 
tongue with a view to limiting the number of school 
failures attributed to communication problems; and to 
give Arabic its rightful place as the national language. 
The use of Arabic for teaching arithmetic throughout 
primary education was achieved in October 1980. The 
curriculum and teaching methods for French studies in 
primary education are now based on foreign-language 
pedagogy. Ten hours per week are devoted to French 
from primary grade 4 onwards. This should provide 
pupils with the terminology required in those subjects 
of secondary education which are not to be arabized in 
the immediate future. m 

In 1971-72, an experimental initiation in manual work 
was launched in primary education, with the help of 
UNICEF and the World Bank. This initiation, which is 
intended to "transform attitudes to manual labour by 
recognizing the usefulness and the social value of work" 
Starts in primary grade 5. In addition to the regular 
Curriculum, two hours per week are set aside for activi- 
ties related to agriculture, fishing, industry, and handi- 
Crafts. The aim is to base the initiation to manual work 
9n activities related to the environment of the school 
and to the development needs of the area. Programmes 
take the form of productive projects such as the devel- 
pment of poorly cultivated or infertile land, experi- 
mentation with new agricultural techniques, and the 
Introduction of new crops to the region. This experiment 
'5, however, still limited and in 1979-80 only 14.3 per- 


cent of grade 5 and grade 6 enrolments were involved 
in it, 


In secondary education, an effort has been made to 
Speed up the process of arabization and the teaching of 
Arabic is based in a more systematic manner on themes 
taken from the country's cultural heritage. The teaching 
9f philosophy in Arabic, which was started in the mid- 

970s, has continued, as has the teaching of history and 
Beography in Arabic. The curriculum for these last 
Wo subjects has been revised in order to give suf- 
cient importance to the study of Tunisia, the Maghreb 
Countries, and the Islamic world. The diminishing role 
Of French as a teaching medium has necessitated the 
Production of new curricula, drawn up according to the 
Tequirements of each stream and constituting a logical 
Continuation of the new pedagogy introduced into pri- 
Mary education. The rapid changes in this field seem, 


however, to have created a certain number of problems. 
Pupils following the new curricula at the primary level 
(with French being taught only from grade 4 onwards 
for 10 hours per week) now reach secondary education 
with a much more limited knowledge of French than 
their predecessors. Despite the introduction of new 
curricula in secondary education, these pupils are facing 
many difficulties in subject matters like maths and 
science, which are still taught in French. 

Until 1976, the majority of school textbooks were 
imported, which caused problems not only of cost but 
also of adaptation to Tunisian programmes. Since then, 
considerable effort has gone into encouraging the 
national production of school textbooks and teaching 
material and into covering all subjects. The National 
Pedagogical Centre was given more resources and a 
fund was established to ensure that textbook authors 
received a certain share of any profits. Regional offices 
of the National Pedagogical Centre were set up to 
facilitate the distribution of textbooks throughout the 
whole country. 

Through these endeavours, textbooks and teaching 
materials covering the majority of primary- and sec- 
ondary-school subjects have been available since 1980. 
Thus, in some subjects (particularly the scientific and 
technical ones), for the first time, there are textbooks 
Which are Specifically adapted to programmes. 


6. Educational Research 


Educational research 
teaching methods is 
National Institute fo 


aimed at improving curricula and 
undertaken in particular by the 
: r Educational Science, by edu- 
cational research units within teacher-training colleges. 
and by commissions composed of teachers, educational 
advisers, and inspectors, which are responsible for draw- 


ing up new curricula and teaching methods in each 
subject. 


7. Major Problems 


The main problems mentioned in the introduction to 
the report on the Sixth Educational Plan (Ministére de 
l'Education Nationale 1981) were the following: 


(a) the need to improve enrolment rates, particularly 
among females; 


(b) regional disparities, often linked to scattered 
settlement; 


(c) poor educational output (dropouts and repeaters): 


(d) the continuing need for foreign teachers despite 
the changeover to nationals already under way (34 
percent in secondary education in 1971-72 com- 
pared to 43 percent in 1967-68); and 

(e) insufficient links betw 


ing systems and em 
the courses, too ri 


een the educational and train- 
ployment (imbalances between 
gid structures, quantitative and 
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qualitative differences between educational output 
and the needs of the economy). 


The National Educational Sectoral Commission, 
which met in April 1981, has approved proposals for 
responding to these problems. Moreover, studies are 
being undertaken in order to prepare an overall reform, 
the objective of which is the creation of a basic education 
cycle of eight or nine years, which would be followed 
by general and technical secondary education. This 
reform, however, is being considered with a certain 
caution because of the human and financial resources 
which would be required for its implementation. 
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Turkey 
B. Oney 


The Republic of Turkey is situated in two continents, 
Asia and Europe, with 97 percent of its landmass in 
Asia. Turkey has been a democratic and secular state 
since the proclamation of the Turkish Republic in 1923, 
following the decline of the Ottoman Empire. 

Over the centuries, two general types of school had 
developed in Ottoman Turkey: those that were basically 
religious, and those that were established to train 
government officials and administrators. Modernization 
of education began in the late eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries, when European educational ideas 
were introduced to Turkey as a means of modernizing 
the country. 

After the establishment of the republic, all existing 
schools were brought under the control of the Ministry 
of Education. This was part of a movement for national 
integration. Another important development in the pro- 
cess of change was the adoption of the Roman script in 
1923, replacing the Arabic script, which had been used 
for centuries. This served as an important step in the 
spread of literacy. 

In 1982 Turkey had 45 million inhabitants, 57 percent 
of whom lived in the countryside. The population 
growth rate was 2.6 per cent in 1979, with a population 
density of 57 persons per square kilometer. Major cities 
such as Istanbul. Ankara. and Izmir, as well as the 
western coastal regions. are more densely populated. 

Turkish. which belongs to the Ural-Altaic language 
group. is the nation's official language and is used in 
schools. The nation is 99 percent Moslem. but since 
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Turkey is a secular State, the government guarantees 
complete freedom of worship to non-Moslems. T 

Agriculture plays a very important role in the Turkish 
economy. Industry, which is developing rapidly. j 
directed mainly towards the processing of agricultura 
products, metallurgy, textiles, and the manufacture © 
automobiles and agricultural machinery. The country s 
also rich in natural resources and is an exporter © 
certain minerals, such as chrome. 

Education is looked upon as one of the impor 
factors in national development. The general object 
of the Turkish national educational system are: 


(a) To raise each member of the Turkish nation tO v 
a citizen devoted to the reforms of Atatürk (the firs 
Turkish president) and Turkish nationalism. 


(b) To bring up all Turkish citizens as constructive, 
innovative, and productive individuals. 


(c) To prepare all Turkish citizens for life through 
developing their interests, talents, and abilities v 
that they may acquire the necessary knowledge. 
skills, attitudes, habits of cooperation, and prO" 
fessional expertise to find happiness and to COT" 
tribute to the community. 


tant 
ives 


1. Structure and Organization of the Educational 
System 


The Structure of the educational system is presented in 
Fig. 1. The first level of education involves preschoo*: 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


Which accept children between the ages of 3 and 6. 
Preschool education provided by the state is not very 
common, however. Most preschools are either privately 
Owned and operated or are provided by workplaces. 
Curricula and programs of all preschools have to be 
approved by the Ministry of Education. Most preschools 
are in big cities and industrialized areas, where women 
Participate in the workplace. 

Basic education covers the education of children in 
elementary and secondary schools. Elementary edu- 
Cation is free of charge and compulsory for all girls and 

Oys. Elementary schools are established, operated, 
and supervised by the state. Private elementary schools 
are also supervised and controlled by the state. Their 
Curricula and programs have to be approved by the 

inistry of Education. 
he primary goal of elementary education is pre- 
Paring the child for higher levels of education. However, 
According to the 1978 statistics, 51 percent of children 

9 not continue their education beyond elementary 
School, During the five years in elementary school, 
Pupils are instructed in science, arithmetic, social 
Science, Turkish, art, music, and physical education. 
Elementary schooling is considered to be an important 
"Sect of socialization. Therefore, the values of and 
"esponsibilities to the country are also emphasized and 

“veloped at this level of education. Elementary schools 
9'low a common program and curriculum. 

A The opening and closing dates of elementary schools 

are decided by the educational authorities of the prov- 

‘Nees, However, the school year cannot be less than 200 

ays in towns and 170 days in villages. 

te of the problems encountered at the elementary 
el is the insufficiency of buildings and materials, 

Which is especially true in villages. Another problem is 
€ length of the academic year, which is short compared 

9 most countries. The number of elementary-school 
fachers is not sufficient, and most teachers want to 
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teach in the bigger cities and towns rather than villages. 
One other problem is the difference in the quality of 
education received by students living in developed areas 
and cities and those living in underprivileged areas. 

Secondary schools constitute the second level of basic 
education. These are regarded as intermediary schools 
between elementary school and high school, and they 
cover three grades. Secondary-school programs consist 
of basic courses, including Turkish, mathematics, social 
sciences, science, foreign language, music, and physical 
education, as well as elective courses. The main problem 
at this level of education is again the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, especially for elective courses. 

High schools, technical schools, and vocational 
schools constitute the next level of education, which is 
called secondary education. High schools are aimed at 
preparing students for university education. Some high 
schools emphasize a foreign language and use English, 
German, or French as the educational language. The 
majority of students attend public high schools. 
However, there are also minority schools, as well as 
schools established by other countries for their own 
nationals. All high schools operate under the jur- 
isdiction of the Ministry of Education. 

Technical schools and vocational schools educate 
students in specialized fields and equip them with skills 
necessary in specific vocations. Teachers’ schools, which 
educate future elementary-school teachers, commerce 
schools, agriculture schools, health schools, and the 
like, belong to this category. 

During the 1970s the most dramatic growth in school 
enrollment occurred in secondary education. Between 
1970 and 1978, the number of students in secondary 
institutions almost doubled (from 47,452 to 91,107) 
while Primary-school enrollment grew by 11 percent 
(from 5,011,926 to 5,570,935). Over this same period 
the trend at the primary-school level was to enroll an 
increasing proportion of girls in school, with girls 
making up 42 percent of the pupils in 1970 and 45 
percent in 1980. At the secondary level, however, the 
Proportion of females in school decreased slightly (37 
to 34 percent). In other words, while the number of 
females in secondary education rose markedly, as 
enrollment nearly doubled during the decade, the num- 
ber of boys in school rose even more rapidly. Over this 
same period, the number of primary schools increased 
by 14 percent (38,227 to 43,731) and the number of 
Primary-school teachers increased by 41 percent 
(132,577 to 187,027), thereby reducing the teacher- 


POO). ratio from 1:38 to 1:30 (UNESCO 1981 pp. 3: 10, 


Overs content areas and 
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because of the limited number of places in universities. 
Some students have to take the examination several 
years in succession to be able to enter the school or 
department they want to attend. 

The major universities in the country are Istanbul 
University, Istanbul Technical University, Ankara Uni- 
versity, Aegean University, Middle East Technical 
University, Hacettepe University, and Bosphorus 
(Bogazici) University. In the last three universities, 
English is used in instruction, and students not com- 
petent in English are required to attend a year of inten- 
sive English-language courses at the university. There 
are no private universities in Turkey. 

Universities do not charge fees for tuition and are 
supported by the state. However, since the opportunity 
to obtain financial aid for other expenses is very limited, 
most students have to engage in employment to pay for 
their room and board. Working while at university tends 
to distract students from academic pursuits and may be 
one reason for the high dropout rate as well as for the 
low number of graduates per year in relation to total 
enrollment. 

Recent changes have taken place in the university 
system in Turkey. The Higher Education Organization 
(YOK), a recently established governmental organ- 
ization regulating university affairs, appoints professors 
to universities. In order to provide professors for uni- 
versities Outside the major cities, a rotation system is 
employed, whereby professors are appointed to uni- 
versities in underprivileged areas for two years in their 
careers. 

Major problems in university education include the 
shortage of educational opportunities compared to the 
demand for university education, shortage of edu- 
cational materials, books, and laboratories, the high 
student-professor ratio, and the lack or shortage of well- 
equipped libraries. There are very few organizations 
providing grants or other funds for research. 


2. Finance 


All public schools, including universities, receive major 
support from the central government, which is respon- 
sible for all educational expenses. At the elementary 
level, schools also receive some local support. Uni- 


versities may also have other sources of income, such 
as property, investments, and gifts. 

A maximum for fees charged by private schools at all 
levels has been established by the government. Schools 
may not exceed this amount. } 

International and regional organizations provide 
some assistance to Turkey for educational development. 


3. Teacher Education and Educational Research 


Elementary-school teachers are trained in two-year tea- 
cher-training institutes, and secondary-school teachers 
are trained in three-year institutes. Teachers for high 
schools, technical schools, and vocational schools, 0n 
the other hand, are trained in four-year higher education 
institutions, academies, and universities. The organ- 
ization of teacher education allows for vertical and 
horizontal mobility. The Ministry of Education also 
provides inservice training for teachers through courses 
and seminars. " 
Educational research is conducted by universities and 
the Ministry of Education. The Ministry of Education 
also finances research through the Planning, Research, 
and Coordination Office and offers grants for edu- 
cational research to institutes and organizations. The 
Scientific and Technical Research Council of Turkey 
also supports educational research. i 
A considerable amount of educational research !5 
conducted in other countries, and the suitability of 
models and programs developed and based on suc 
research to the economic, social, and cultural charac- 
teristics of Turkey is questionable. It is important, there- 
fore, that the necessity that research answer specific 
questions about Turkish education be realized. 
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Tuvalu and Kiribati 
S. Haigh 


From 1916, these Pacific islands were administered by 
the United Kingdom as the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony. In 1974, the Ellice Islanders voted over- 
whelmingly by referendum to secede; and from January, 
1976 the islands formed two separate colonies. The 
Polynesian Ellice Islands became Tuvalu with an admin- 
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istrative center at Funafuti; and the Gilbert Islands, 
whose people are Micronesian and speak a different 
language, are now known as Kiribati (pronounce 

Kiribas) with the capital remaining at Tarawa. Tuvalu 
became an independent constitutional monarchy with 
Britain's reigning monarch as its head in October 1978. 


Tuvalu and Kiribati 


After a protracted legal battle with the Banaba Islanders 
(formerly Ocean Island), who claimed for damages and 
unpaid royalties on phosphate mined by the British 
Phosphate Commission and who later attempted to 
secede, the United Kingdom government granted inde- 
pendence to Kiribati. It became an independent repub- 
lic in July 1979. As far as European influence is 
concerned, the two countries have much in common, 
and it will be interesting to see how conditions specific 
to each affect their future development. 

Kiribati is a group of 32 coral atolls and one coral 
island, Banaba, with a total population of 56,452 (1978 
census). Some 16 islands make up the Gilberts proper 
(Tungaru), and there are also 8 Line Islands and 8 in 
the Phoenix group. Kanton Island is administered 
jointly with the United States and has a space-tracking 
Station. The islands lie in 13,416,200 square kilometers 
(2 million square miles) of ocean, at about the point 
Where the equator cuts the international date line, and 
vary in length from a few hundred meters to 80 kilo- 
meters (50 miles). One-third of the population lives 
in urban Tarawa, where one of the more unpleasant 
implications of overpopulation became apparent in the 
1977 cholera outbreak. The annual population growth 
Tate for Tarawa is about 4.3 percent but is falling, and 
the growth rate on the rural islands is less than 1 percent. 
A fairly successful birth-control program was started in 
1973, — 

Tuvalu lies to the southeast of Kiribati and is much 
Smaller. It consists of 9 atolls with a population of 7,357 
(1978 census). However, the true figure is over 9,000 as 
the former figure does not include people employed as 
Seamen or working either in Kiribati or Nauru. Both 
Countries are Christian and the church plays an impor- 
tant part in the lives of the people. About half the 

Iribati are Roman Catholic. The rest and the Tu- 
Yaluans are Protestants as their churches grew from the 
Influence of the London Missionary Society at the end 
9f the last century. There are also a few Seventh Day 
dventists and Baha'i. Island life has been described as 

Uent subsistence. Most families have small gardens 
€re they cultivate taro and sweet potatoes; and they 
* famous for their skill at sea fishing with outrigger 
M usi On some islands, wages are gained from the 
of copra. It would be difficult to fit an orthodox 
au class-structure model, but the distinction 


aen the landless wage-earning and the rural popu- 
1ons is important. 


ar 


l. Educational Policy 
The 


ie most pressing issues facing both educational sys- 


ms are changing employment patterns and the need 
Es Create a sense of national identity following sep- 
"ation and independence. Poor communications and 
prance are constraints. The 1978 Tuvalu Development 

an noted the need to forge a new nation, and the 
lowing objectives were reiterated in the 1980-82 plan: 


(a) provide basic primary education and skill training 
consistent with the needs, the environment, and the 
semisubsistence Tuvaluan economy: and 


(b) provide education and training beyond primary 
level to fill the personnel requirement of the public 
service and provide skilled personnel capable of 
finding employment overseas. 


More specific objectives had been laid down for the 
colony in 1975 and are still quoted in the most recent 
Kiribati plan: 


(a) to provide free and compulsory primary education 
by 1980 for classes 1-6; 


(b) to improve the present standard of primary 
education; 


(c) to integrate as far as possible all primary schools 
into a unified system; 


(d) to establish postprimary "community high schools" 
with a curriculum in accord with the rural 
environment; 


(e) to provide, in association with the missions and 
Churches, sufficient places in academic secondary 
schools to produce the students needed to meet 
requirements for skilled technical, professional, and 
administrative human resources; and 


(f) to involve schools, both staff and pupils, in the total 
rural development program. 


2. Structure of the Educational System 


All children in both countries now attend small local 
primary schools for seven years, but enrollment statistics 
are inflated as many repeat classes. In 1978, it was 
estimated that 41 percent of Kiribati primary children 
were not in the modal grade for their age group. English 
is taught from the first level and is the medium of 
instruction in most first- and second-level classes. 
Entrance to academic secondary school is gained 
through success in an annual national entrance exam- 
ination by approximately one studeni in six. These 
Schools are coeducational, boarding. and provide a 
three-year course leading to the National Junior Cer- 
tificate. One-third of the best pupils may continue for 
another two or three years, though this may entail 
changing school in Kiribati. They then sit School Cer- 
tificate Examinations set by Cambridge University, 
United Kingdom, in Kiribati or the University of the 
South Pacific (UsP) in Tuvalu. A number of community 
high schools, or community vocation training schools as 
they are called in Tuvalu, provide an alternative second- 
level education for three years. It was intended that 
these schools would function in adult-education 
community-development and out-of-school youth 
programs, but equipment and Staffing have been inad- 
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Tuvalu and Kiribati 


Table 1 
Total enrollment by level 1980 

Kiribati Tuvalu 
Level Schools Students Schools Students 
Primary 100 13,234 9 1,322 
Nonacademic secondary 6 1,166 1 56 
Academic secondary 5 979 1 250 


equate. The scheme started in 1977 in Kiribati and grew 
rapidly to the point where there were over 1,000 on 
roll; but project evaluation in 1980 revealed that the 
government had “probably gone too far in interpreting 
relevant education to mean practical subjects, and irrel- 
evant to mean academic subjects” (Tata 1980). The 
government community schools have been closed in 
Kiribati now, and the primary-school system extended 
to include an optional two extra years after which pupils 
get a second chance to enter the academic secondary 
system. However, the scheme in Tuvalu continues as 
it was envisaged, with a building program which will 
eventually link community schools to the existing pri- 
mary schools on each island. Communications within 
both countries are extremely difficult and the problem 
of gaining local support for such projects is an important 
constraint on innovation. 

Table 1 presents the enrollments for levels 1 and 2 in 
Kiribati and Tuvalu. 

There are three third-level institutions in Kiribati. 
The Tarawa Technical Institute has about 500 students 
at any one time, who are all on part-time or short-term 
clerical, commercial, administrative, or manual courses. 
The institute is active in developing appropriate tech- 
nology and in the retraining of workers made redundant 
by the termination of phosphate mining. The Teachers’ 
College is responsible for the training of primary-school 
teachers, most of whom have had three years at an 
academic secondary school. In an effort to combat very 
high primary-school teacher-pupil ratios in the late 
1970s, the course was reduced to two years, but a three- 
year course was reintroduced in 1982. The college also 
offers various one-year upgrading courses as there are 
still a few untrained teachers and there is a need for 
further training following the extension of the first level. 
The total College roll was just over 100 in 1982. Both 
countries now have marine-training schools offering 
one-year courses in basic seamanship to third form 
leavers and various short courses. Again, in 1982, the 
school on Kiribati had a roll of 200 and that on Tuvalu, 
which opened in 1979, a roll of 60. : NM 

Both countries have strong links with the University 
of the South Pacific (UsP) in Fiji and now have usp 
Extension Centers with satellite links via PEACESAT to 

the university. Two-way telephone links allow distance 
teaching on specific topics and preuniversity courses. In 
1978. there were 88 Kiribati students studying for 
degrees or diplomas abroad and a target of 64 per 
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annum was set for 1982. The 1980 figure for Tinto 
was 25 with a planned increase to 35 by 1983. About a 
third of these students are on inservice scholarships. 

An increasing number of pupils attend private, 
mission-subsidized secondary schools abroad and are 
still able to qualify for government scholarships i 
university. This is regarded as an investment by the 
parents. 


J. Administration and Finance 


The educational systems of both countries have pes 
from missionary enterprises. Little was done p it 
government until after the Second World War ied 
was necessary to reorganize following the M noté 
occupation. Tarawa Teachers’ College and some S¢ d 
were built; and the mission primary schools ka the 
an increasing amount of financial aid. In 196 with- 
colony's Protestant churches began a planned I] but 
drawal from primary education; and by 1978, 2 ent- 
five of Kiribati's primary schools were govora a 
controlled and nonfee-paying. On Tuvalu, tWO Tea 
infant schools are run by the Seventh Day Adven' ien 
The churches are still involved in secondary pem 
though the governments meet most of their mme 
costs. In Kiribati, they administer schools which a ^ 
half the academic-secondary school population es 
and the Tuvalu Church administers its country hid 
ondary school at Motufoua jointly with the £° 
ment. ; 
Kiribati has a minister of education, trainin or 
culture with cabinet rank, while, on Tuvalu, 4 seni 
education officer heads a division of the Ministry ° 
Social Services. * 
Comparative statements concerning finance are je 
Plicated by the fact that both economies have tie 
cushioned since independence by grants-in-aid from in 
United Kingdom. Revenue from phosphate minne n 
Kiribati has recently dried up; and interest from farum 
investments, which the country had been able to ma a 
from the mines, depends heavily on the state of ipa ro 
€conomies. In 1978, Kiribati spent 14.5 percent "This 
annual budget on recurrent education expenditure. nt 
increased to about 22 percent in 1982. The pen 
figure for Tuvalu is closer to 10 percent. However. ns 
countries have met some capital costs with money Biv 
in aid projects. of 
The people of Kiribati have to face problems 
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urban overpopulation and changing employment oppor- 
tunities over and above the constraints of the lack of 
Natural resources and difficult internal communications 
which they share with Tuvalu. In both countries, the 
clarity of vision in policy making and the amount of aid 
received in the future will be crucial. 
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Uganda 
C. F. Odaet 


Uganda is located in the heart of Africa, astride the 
equator. The country is bounded by the Sudan in the 
north, Kenya in the east, Tanzania and Rwanda in the 
South, and Zaire in the west. 

The total area of the country is about 236,860 square 
kilometres (91,249 square miles), of which 35,459 
Square kilometres (13,687 square miles) is open water 
and swamp. The country has good soil, which is suitable 
for farming, and both annual and perennial crops are 
Brown throughout the country. Most of Uganda consists 
Of a high plateau an average 1,220 metres above sea 
level. The country has a large expanse of savanna-type 
vegetation, that is, high grass mixed with trees. There 
are also thick natural forests mainly in the Western 

€gion. Northeast Uganda (Karamoja) is mainly 
Semidesert. 

In 1980, the population, made up of 28 tribes, was 

2,634,081, an increase of three million people since 
1969. In 1959, the population numbered 6.5 million and 
' 1948 nearly 5 million. 

The population growth rate in the 1950s and 1960s 
Was 4.6 percent, due in part to improved health facilities 
and in part to a large net inflow ot people from the 
neighbouring countries of Rwanda, Zaire, and Sudan, 
85 a result of the political instabilities then prevailing in 
Ose countries. In the 1970s, the population growth 
te fell to 2.8 percent due to a lowering of the standard 
W Wing and a rise in the mortality rate. Also, the Asians 

ere forced to leave the country and many Ugandans 
wn from the military regime, thus creating a net popu- 
; 10n loss. In 1980, only 9 percent of the population 
'Ved in urban centres (more than 2,000 persons living 

ar each other constitutes an urban centre). There 

ST 55 urban centres but nearly half of the total urban 
Population lived in the capital, Kampala. 

he 91 percent living in rural areas were more or less 
“qually distributed (over three million in each of three 

Blons—central, western, and eastern), except in the 
Northern area, which has only 2.4 million inhabitants. 
Af .Banda, like several other developing countries in 

Tica, suffers from a shortage of high-level skilled 
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personnel (Seers et al. 1979). This has been a major 
impediment to economic and social development. The 
problem became more acute as a result of the unpre- 
cedented rate of Ugandanization of the economy, pre- 
cipitated by the declaration of the so-called economic 
war in 1972. This declaration generated the main 
exodus of noncitizens, as well as citizens of Asian 
origin who for a long time dominated technical and 
managerial positions in the different sectors of the 
economy. 

The problem of a technical and managerial shortage 
had, however, existed for some time, and in 1967 it was 
proposed to expand the educational system to provide 
more trained personnel for rapid economic devel- 
opment. No measures were taken to implement this 
Proposal and, furthermore, the situation deteriorated 
underthe military regime. A survey of human resources, 
undertaken by the Ministry of Planning and Economic 
Development with the assistance of the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) and the International 
Labour Organization in 1977 (unpublished), drew atten- 
tion to the need for a collective approach to personnel 
planning, but again the recommended policy was not 
introduced. In 1982. another personnel survey was 
undertaken. Perhaps it will yield useful results. 

Uganda's economy is essentially agrarian, with only 
7 percent of the population living in towns of over 1,000 
people. Virtually all merchandise exports originate in 
the agricultural sector, as do substantial proportions of 
the inputs, food, and tax revenue upon which the towns, 
and industries and service activities, in turn, depend. 
While import-substituting industrialization has made a 
Significant impact upon Uganda's imports, this has 
merely altered the composition of the import bill. 
Uganda is still dependent on imports for fuel, many 
industrial and agricultural imports, and most of its 
machinery and equipment; and these must still be 
paid for by agricultural exports (Helleiner and Belshaw 
1979). 

Amin in 1979. The new admins eovermment of ld 
: ministration inherited an 


p 
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economy which was in ruins. For nearly a decade (1971— 
79), the economy had declined through neglect, lack of 
maintenance and investment, destruction of admin- 
istrative and management skills, financial abuses and 
mismanagement, and growth of illegal economic 
transactions. : 
The picture contrasted starkly with the 1962-71 
period, during which the real gross domestic product 
(GDP) grew by approximately 5 percent, implying a 
minimum annual per capita growth of 2 percent. By 
the end of that decade, Uganda had a well-diversified 
economy with subsistence production accounting for no 
more than 30 percent of total output. Real GDP stag- 
nated between 1970 and 1978, especially in the monetary 
agriculture and industrial sectors. With the rapid growth 
of population, averaging 2.8 percent per annum, per 
capita income fell. The only sector to experience real 
growth during this period was subsistence agriculture. 
Domestic investment was constrained by both a fall in 
the rate of savings and substantially reduced inflows 
of capital. In particular, maintenance investment was 
reduced almost to zero, rendering much of the capital 
stock of the country unproductive. 

The economy has shown recovery since the general 
elections of December 1980, which put the Uganda 
People’s Congress, under the leadership of Dr. Apolo 
Milton Obote, into power. The impact on the economy 
of the measures introduced in June 1981 has been 
dramatic. Key economic indicators are confirming that 
government policies are achieving the intended objec- 
tive of economic recovery. The overall rate of economic 
growth is expected to exceed 8 percent in respect of 


monetary agriculture and 10 percent for subsistence 
agriculture for the year 1982. 


Production in the export sector is recovering at an 
accelerated rate. Uganda was able to fulfil the new 
coffee quota, and coffee sales were estimated to be 45 
percent higher than in 1980-81. Cotton sales to ginneries 
in 1982 were 15 percent higher than in 1981. Over 
several years, production of tobacco had virtually 
ceased. It was only during the fiscal year 1981-82 that 
production of this crop resumed. Cocoa began to be 
exported again in 1982. 

Under a democratically elected government Uganda’s 
main political goals are stability and prosperity. For the 
Ugandan People’s Congress, the removal of the regime 
of murder and terror in 1979 was only the first stage of 
the struggle for complete liberation; the life of the 
country continues to be insecure and difficult. The 
second stage is rehabilitation and reconstruction, with 
efforts directed towards salvage operations. The third 
is sustained development and growth, when government 
energies will be directed towards the development and 
expansion of production sectors and social services. This 
involves well-conceived short-, medium-, and long-term 

development plans with definite goals. The economic 
policy package adopted in 1981 along with the recovery 
programme led to fast economic growth (UNESCO 
1985) 
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1. Goals of the Education System 


The government has consistently underlined that edu- 
cation in Uganda is a foundation for economic growth 
and is central to the well-being of society as a whole 
(Uganda 1982). In the field of education and training, 
the government's main long-term objectives since inde- 
pendence have been: 


(a) to make primary education available to a e 
increasing proportion of school-age children an 
universal primary education is achieved, providing 
every individual with the basic skills and cultura 
awareness necessary for a full and productive life 
within a dynamic society; and 


(b) to provide sufficient personnel of the type and ts 
ity needed to meet the skill requirements © 
expanding Ugandan economy. 


Although educational development is geared pra 
cipally to the achievement of these two specific eee 
the government also recognized in the third ion 
development plan (1971/72-1975/76), the very imPer. 
tant role of education at all levels as a factor 1n ida 
cultural and intellectual development of the pnr 
community. To this end government planning has P 
close attention to the role of the schools in 50€! 
economic development. 


2. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Efforts 


Figure 1 presents the types of schools and higher oy 
cation institutions in the formal education system. The 
a few children in urban areas attend preschool. veli 
majority of pupils enrol in grade 1 at age 6. The ae c 

year primary education is a basic education in purum 
leading to the Primary Leaving Examination (PL l 
papers in English and Mathematics, and a P 
paper, which embodies history, geography, ene 
science, and religious knowledge. About 67-70 perce’ 


of primary-school-age children (6-13 years) are i 
school. 


Figure 1 shows that those pupils who successfully 
complete primary-school education may be em or 
into either secondary schools [Ordinary (O°) Level] n 
technical schools. Altogether these constitute less t b. 
25 percent of the total primary-school enrolment t 
ing a dropout rate of more than 75 percent at tie 
level of education. fully 

Between 20 and 40 percent of those who success" ue 
complete O’ level secondary-school education contin e 
for further education in either Advanced (^) A 
(higher) secondary school, teacher training (grade s, 
technical institutes, the Uganda Technical Collegen 
the Uganda Colleges of Commerce, or the peer 
Teachers' Colleges. At the end of the second leve 4 
formal education, therefore, there is again a high droP 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the formal educational system 


Out rate of more than 80 percent of those who enrol in 
O' level secondary schools. 

Table 1 presents enrolments in the different types of 
educational institutions in 1965, 1970, 1975, 1980, and 
1984. With the exception of Karamoja in the north (for 


which special grants have been provided), the distri- 
bution of primary schooling around the country is 
reasonably well-balanced: the enrolment ratio in each 
of the provinces is within 15 percent of the national 
average. The availability of secondary education, how- 
ever, is much less even, with Central Province taking a 
disproportionate share both of the total number of 
students and the total number of school places (Hel- 
leiner 1979), 

The main purpose of nonformal education in Uganda 
is to facilitate the personal development of vouths and 
adults and prepare them for their social and economic 
roles in society. The overall goal is to improve the 
quality of life, both for individuals and for society as a 
whole. 

Basic education in reading, writing. and arithmetic is 
provided by the churches, local literacy associations, 
and the Ministry of Culture and Community Devel- 
opment. The government's Adult Literacy Campaign 
of 1964-65 had little success, but in 1982 there were 
plans to renew it. 

The government also provides general education in 
hygiene, health precautions, nutrition, family welfare, 
agriculture, livestock farming, and trading. This is done 
by extension services and through radio and television. 

Education for vocational, technical, and professional 
Competence is provided by the government, the Young 
Women's Christian Association (YWCA), the Young 
Men’s Christian Association (YMCA), the trade unions, 
and the churches. Education for civic, political, and 
community participation is provided by the government, 
the Makerere University’s Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation, the YWCA, YMCA, trade unions, and by the ruling 
Political party—the Uganda People’s Congress. 

The work of certain institutions is of interest. The 
Nakawa Vocational Institute, Kampala, began oper- 
ating in October 1971. It offers full-time courses of 
three months’ duration for upgrading in motor-vehicle 
mechanics; electrical installations; electrical fittings; and 


Table 1 

Enrolments in various institutions, 1965-84* 

Institution 1965 1970 1975 1980 1984 
Primary school 578.459 721,127 918,024 1,850,872 1.908,565 
Technical school 883 1.766 1.594 2,294 6.595" 
Teacher training (grade 2) 3,557 3,409 4,606 6,031 n.a. 
Secondary O' level 16.192 37,477 41,477 66,180 1,138,163* 
Technical institute = 1,766 1,600° 1,147 n.a. 
Teacher training (grade 3) 393 674 1,490 1,165 16,740* 
Higher secondary (A' level) 1,131 3,220 4,394 6.912 n.a. 
Uganda Technical College 426 572 531 612 980 
National Teachers College (grade 5) 105 367 462 n.a. 1.234 
Uganda College of Commerce 159 n.a. n.a. 900^ "870 
Makerere University 888 2,581 3,462 4,045 5.155 


a Sources: Education Planning and Statistics Unit 


. Ministry of Education, Kampala 1965-80); " 
Economic Development, Kampala 1985 (1984) b Estimated pat ): Ministry of PI 


level enrolments c Includes teacher training (grade 2) which was phased out in 1986 


anning and 


c Includes enrolments in technical institutes d Includes A’ 
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Table 2 bile 

Ministry of Education expenditure in millions of Ugandan 
shillings (and as a percentage of respective government budgets 
in parentheses)* 


Recurrent Development Total 


Fiscal Year Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure 

71-72 322 (21.6) 51 (5.4) 373 (15.3) 
10 95 331 (21.6) 24 (4.2) 355 (16.9) 
1973-74 330 (16.3) 57 (9.0) 387 (14.5) 
1974—75 445 (18.0) 36 (4.2) 481 (14.5) 
1975-76 529 (17.9) 40 (4.9) 569 (15.1) 
1976-77 676 (18.4) 52 (5.0) 728 (15.4) 
1977-78 TaS (17:5) 138 (7.9) 873 (14.7) 
1978-79 892 (19.8) 172 (11.3) 1,064 (17.7) 
1979-80 948 (17.4) 148 (11.0) 1.096 (16.1) 
1980-81 1,399 (13.9) 181 (6.0) 1,580 (12.1) 
1981-82 4,338 (12.6) 748 (8.3) 5,086 (11.7) 
1982-83 6,787 (11.2) 467 (5.3) 7,254 (10.5) 
1983-84^ 12,915 (16.8) 393 (2.7) 13,308 (14.5) 


a Source: Statistics Department 1984 b Figures for 1983-84 are 
projections 


industrial engineering. The institute also offers six- 
month full-time courses for 16-year-old school leavers 
with a minimum educational standard of two years 
of secondary school. The courses offered are metal 
machining, sheet metalwork, and welding/flame cutting. 
All the courses involve both theoretical and practical 
work. The institute is functioning satisfactorily, and 
there are plans to expand it. 

The YWCA of Uganda started in 1952 and is now well- 
established. It has over 6,000 members and clubs in all 
regions of Uganda. Its main activities are agricultural/ 
nutrition programmes, programmes in handicrafts and 
other skills and activities (such as handwork, needle- 
work, literacy, English, health education, drama, civics, 
sports, and visits to places of interest), a nursery-school- 
teachers’ programme, an early school-leavers’ pro- 
gramme (which involves training dropouts in cooking, 
nutrition, child care, health education, dressmaking, 
handicrafts, typing, English, literacy, and Bible study), 
and an adult education programme (English, literacy, 
cooking, modern living, business correspondence, 


Table 3 


Distribution of the recurrent education budget in millions of U 
of the total recurrent education budget in parentheses) amo 


training 1981-82 to 1984-85 


bookkeeping, and driving. Future plans include courses 
for domestic-science teachers, secretaries. tailoring, and 
catering). 

Makerere University's Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation (CCE) has been charged with the responsibility 
of “taking the university to the people". It runs a one- 
year full-time residential course, which leads to the 
University Certificate in Adult Studies. Through its 
regional centres, the centre runs extramural classes 
mainly in O' level and A’ level subjects. It also organizes 
seminars for workers, chiefs, teachers, and extension 
workers on various aspects of adult education. In July 
1982, the government introduced a scheme for training 
widows in artisan skills. 


3. Administration and Finance 


The overall responsibility for the administration of e 
country's educational system lies with the minister is 
education. Authority for the general administration cl 
primary schools, however, is delegated to local distr! 
councils and to recognized urban authorities. ns 

The ministry headquarters maintains more direct bun 
tact with postprimary schools, teacher-training colleges. 
technical institutes, and colleges of higher learning 
although much of the day-to-day running of thess ag 
tutions is managed by their respective boar "rhe 
governors. Makerere University is autonomous. tief 
administrative arm of the ministry is headed by thec je 
education officer while the supervisory arm 1$ heat 
by the chief inspector of schools. 

Nonformal education, mainly in adult literacy 
vocational training, is administered chiefly by the 
istry of Culture and Community Development and 
Ministry of Labour respectively. du- 

The percentage of the state budget devoted to bea 3 
cation has varied between 12.3 percent in 1963 and A 
percent in 1972. In 1980, it was 14.7 percent. ee 
percentage of GDP, it has typically been between the 
6 percent. The economic disruption ensuing from na 
war of 1979 inevitably accentuated the fall of real i 
cial resources spent on education. By the fiscal pe 
1980-81, public expenditure on education accounted 
à mere 0.5 percent of gross domestic product (GDP). 


and 
Min- 
the 


gandan shillings (and as a percentage 
ng various sectors of education and 


Sector of education 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 
Primary 922 (16) 1,100 (16) 3,170 (26) 9,099 (49) 
Teacher 339 (6) 668 (10) 1,267 (10) 1.784 (9) 
Secondary 2.668 (47) 2.710 (40) 3,075 (25) 3,866 (19) 
Technical 291 (5) 378 (6) 638 (5) 1.194 (6) 
Higher 1.025 (18) 1.183 (18) 2.466 (20) 2.693 (15) 
Not allocated by level 446 (8) 704 (10) 1.786 (14) 1827 (9) 
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Table 4 


Distribution of the development education budget in Ugandan shillings (and as a percentage of 
the total development education budget in parentheses) among various sectors of education and 


training 1981-82 to 1984-85 


Sector of education 1981-82 


1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 
Primary 56 (5) 135 (21) 1.118 (28) 2,054 (23) 
Teacher 274 (26) 88 (14) 191 (3) 525 (6) 
Secondary 160 (15) 218 (35) 651 (17) 2,001 (24) 
Technical SS (8) lb 2) 153 (4) MS (4) 
Higher 169 (16) 96 (15) 1.084 (28) 1.396 (17) 
Not allocated by level 293 (28) 65 (10) 722 (19) 2.013 (24) 


From this extremely low starting point significant 
progress has been made in recent years. The proportion 
of resources allocated to education by the government 
in relation to GDP increased to 0.9 in 1981-82 and 
levelled off in 1982-83 (UNESCO 1985). However, as 
is evident in Table 2, in terms of total government 
expenditure the share of the Ministry of Education has 
tended to decline from 12.1 percent in 1980-81 to 11.7 
percent in 1981-82 and 10.5 percent in 1982-83. The 
same declining trend occurred in respect to recurrent 
expenditure, which fell from 13.9 percent to 12.6 per- 
cent and 11.2 percent respectively, while the Ministry's 
share of development expenditure increased from 6 
percent in 1980-81 to 8.3 percent in 1981-82 and then 
fell to 5.3 percent in 1982-83. Thus the increase in 
the proportion of government resources devoted to 
education was due to the rise in the ratio of government 
revenue to GDP from an insignificant 0.8 percent in 
1980-81 to 4.9 percent in 1981-82 and 6.8 percent in 
1982-83. However, in 1983-84 the Ministry of Edu- 
Cation's share in total government expenditure in- 
Creased to 14.5 percent. 

Tables 3 and 4 present the distribution of the recurrent 
and development education budgets among various sec- 
tors of education and training 1981-82 to 1984-85 
(Uganda Commission for UNESCO 1984). 

Uganda’s problems of educational financing are 
Closely linked with the economic recovery of the 
Country, and in particular with two major aspects. First, 
the resources available for education are severely lim- 
ited due to the low proportion of government revenue 


Table 5 
Allocation to education by level, 1962-81 (%) 


in relation to GDP. Second, the conditions created by 
inflationary pressure and a floating exchange rate com- 
bined with the realignment of income from both wages 
and salaries make the cost structure of education 
unstable. This affects the balance between admin- 
istrative, teaching and nonteaching costs and, in turn, 
the allocation of resources in terms of subsectors. Apart 
from economic factors, problems of educational 
financing arise from specific conditions. During the mili- 
tary regime, the physical facilities of the educational 
system deteriorated due to lack of maintenance, repairs, 
and replacements. Further to this, in the 1979 war and 
its aftermath, several school buildings were damaged 
and many schools and institutions all over the country 
were looted. Third, by the beginning of the 1980s there 
was a strong social demand for education which had 
built up after having been suppressed throughout the 
1970s (UNESCO 1985). 

Table 5 presents the percentage allocation to different 
levels of education for selected years since indepen- 
dence. Heavy expenditure on primary education in the 
1960s was in pursuance of universal primary education. 
Unfortunately this goal had not been attained by 1987. 
Parents pay school fees to cover caution money, uniform 
fees, lunch fees, building fees and teachers’ welfare 
fees. This parental contribution is rising steadily and 
varies from school to school. Teacher-education, tech- 
nical education, and higher education costs are covered 
totally by the central government. 

Major international agencies such as UNESCO, UNDP, 
the World Bank, the United Nations Children's Fund, 


P Teacher Technical and 
Year Ramary Secondary Higher training commercial 
1962 25.7 30.3 22.8 6.8 3.9 

1969 44.6 23.1 16.0 6.1 4.3 

1974 31.0 22.0 20.0 10.0 40 

1975 32.0 24.0 19.0 80 20 

1981 23.0 37.0 20.0 8.0 70 


ECE we 


dm, xs. 
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and the World Food Programme have injected funds 
into Uganda, which have been used for the capital 
development of the various educational institutions and 
for paying expatriate teachers. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


Given the high rate of teachers’ employment mobility, 
it is virtually impossible to obtain reliable statistics on 
numbers of teachers. There is, however, a persistent 
and acute shortage of professional and technical per- 
sonnel. For example, 40 percent of the approved posts 
for education technicians were not filled. 

The percentages of unfilled approved teaching posts 

in 1979 were: 16.2 percent in primary schools, 26.2 
percent in secondary schools, 4.3 percent in teacher 
colleges, and 33 percent in technical schools and insti- 
tutes. In 1980, the numbers of teaching personnel at 
the various levels of education were: primary 38,422; 
technical schools 157; teacher-training colleges (grade 
2) 315; O’ level secondary school 3,202; technical insti- 
tutes 86; teacher-training colleges (grade 3) 58; Uganda 
Technical College 89; and Makerere University 583. 
With the education expansion in these levels during the 
1980s, the shortages have not been halted. 

Primary-school teachers in Uganda are trained in 
teacher-training colleges. Graduates of primary edu- 
cation who wished to become teachers used to be able 
to join the grade 2 teacher-training colleges, while O' 
level graduates joined grade 3 teacher-training colleges. 
Grade 2 teacher-training colleges were, however, 
phased out in 1986. Nonetheless, there are still many 
unqualified primary-school teachers in schools. Some 
inservice courses are therefore planned for this category 
of teacher to enable them to improve, but because 
of lack of funds there is a great insufficiency of such 
courses. 

The newly established School of Education of Ma- 
kerere University is responsible for training secondary- 
school teachers and teacher trainers for teachers’ col- 
leges and national colleges in the country. Students 
who attend the national teachers’ colleges obtain their 
diplomas through the School of Education. Although 
there is need for inservice education for this level, 
there are no regular established programmes for 
such. The Uganda Technical Colleges and Uganda 
Colleges of Commerce focus on specialized training 
of various cadres, e.g., technicians and stenographers 
respectively. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 

Throughout the 1960s syllabi were formulated by sub- 
ject panels run by the Ministry of Education inspec- 


torate. At the secondary-school level, each syllabus had 
to dovetail into the equivalent syllabus of the East 
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African Examination Council (EAEC). The teacher- 
training college syllabi were prepared by the National 
Institute of Education at the University of Makerere. In 
1973, however, the National Curriculum Development 
Centre (NCDC) was founded. All its work is conducted 
by subject panels consisting of teachers and rep- 
resentatives from the examining board, the teacher- 
education institutions, the university, and the p» e 
torate. The panels decide, under the general aegis O 
the NCDC, on the syllabi for each subject at each grade 
level, write the textbooks (or other materials) and 
teachers’ guides, try them out, revise them, and pini 
them. All curriculum syllabi and materials are reviewe 

by national conferences on education or policy-review 
commissions on education. This is primarily to enga 
the economic, social, and political relevance of the 
curriculum. 

After revision and printing, the curriculum m. 
subject or grade level, or cluster of subjects and grace 
levels, is implemented. It is a standard curriculum rar 
the whole nation. The inspectorate of the Ministry € 
Education is responsible for implementation, an : 
series of systematic checks are carried out to ensure E 
only that curriculum materials arrived at the school bu 
that the teachers are following the teacher guides- m 

At the beginning of the 1980s, the NCDC Linge 
work on innovative modules for skills training. ch 
involves, for example, using village craftspeople to tea f 
in the schools. The teacher guides and the new type i 
modules are expected to improve teaching methods. 
should be emphasized that teachers’ guides often 
include alternative teaching methods and it !5 the 
teachers who select the method or combination ° 
methods they will each use. ite 

However, given the financial constraints, and ee 
the work of the NCDC, not all goals have been achieve t 
and materials and modules do not exist for every nen 
area at every grade level, nor, as has been said, he 
qualified teachers. School administrators hope that t ca 
core curriculum will be reduced, but the nation 
demand for relevance of curricula, quality of aequ dH 
functional education, education for development, € 
cation for self-reliance, basic education, functional lit- 
eracy, and lifelong education has tended to imply a" 
increase in the number of subjects taught. 


6. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


External examinations determine entry from one level 
of education to the next. At the turn of the 1980s, the 
East African Examinations Council was replaced by E 
Uganda National Examinations Board (UNEB), whic 
also assumed the role of an examining board for ina 
terminal Primary Leaving Examination (PLE). The 
machinery for systematic processing of test items E 
examination papers is still the same as was available 
the East African Examinations Council, and inno- 
vations in quality, format, and content of test instru 
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ments continue to evolve. The UNEB conducts the 


following examinations: 


(a) The Primary Leaving Examination—taken at the 
end of the seventh year of primary education mostly 
by 13-year-olds. The examination is really a cer- 
tification one but is used by postprimary institutions 
to select the intakes for secondary schools and 
junior technical institutes. For instance, in 1981 
nearly 150,000 pupils took the examination, and 
out of this number about 30,000 were selected for 


various postprimary institutions (with 25.000 
joining secondary schools). 
(b) The Uganda Certificate of Education—a certifi- 


cation examination taken by secondary-school stu- 
dents at the end of the fourth year of secondary- 
school education. The results of the examinations 
are used by head teachers of A’ level schools to 
select students for A' level classes, government 
training institutions, technical colleges, and grade 3 
teacher-training colleges. 


(c) The Uganda Advanced Certificate of Education— 
a certification examination, but used for the selec- 
tion of advanced secondary students for university, 
national teacher colleges, technical colleges, and 
government employment agencies. 


Within the three levels of the educational system, 
pupils have to sit class tests or examinations, the results 
of which are used by the schools or institutions to 
promote pupils to the next class. 


7. Educational Research 


The evolution of educational research in the 1960s and 
1970s has been minimal. The main educational issues 
researched over that period include educational and 
Vocational aspirations of primary leavers; achievement 
motivation of teachers; personality correlates of aca- 
demic performance; and the role of psychological tests 
in promotion from primary to secondary schools. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, research interest 
Centred on improvements in student achievement and 
teacher behaviour. It is conducted by interested 
Individuals. 


8. Major Problems 


Four major problems can be identified: (a) increasing 
illiteracy; (b) a high dropout rate at almost every level 
Of the educational system; (c) the widening gap between 
the educational programmes offered in schools, and 
institutions and the actual openings available for school 
Braduates in the employment market; and (d) the short- 
age of qualified teachers and the increasing number of 
Unqualified teachers. 


There is an increasing attempt to provide equal edu- 
cational opportunities, evidenced by the number of 
new schools being opened. To narrow the growing gap 
between school programmes and the development 
needs of the country, practical subjects have been intro- 
duced. One area for priority attention is technical edu- 
cation, which is provided in five technical institutions 
and 10 technical secondary schools. Agriculture is 
taught as a subject in most secondary schools and pro- 
ductive education is being emphasized. The supply. of 
teachers at all levels is being tackled by expanding 
teacher education. This training expansion is coupled 
with retraining programmes but these are limited in 
number. While reorientating the curriculum is a major 
step in fighting the problem of a high dropout 
rate, studies will be conducted too to determine the 
reasons for dropout and steps then taken to combat the 
problem. 
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United Arab Emirates 
F. M. Mina 


The United Arab Emirates was formed in 1971 and is 
a federation of the seven emirates formerly known as 
the Trucial States; Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, Ajman, 
Umm al Quawain, Ras al Khaimah, and Fujairah. The 
area of the state is approximately 92,100 square kilo- 
metres (32,300 square miles) and it is bounded in the 
north by the Gulf, in the east by Oman, in the south 
and west by Saudi Arabia, and in the northwest by 
Qatar. 

The United Arab Emirates is an Islamic state, headed 
by a supreme council, which is composed of the seven 
rulers. The council elects the president and appoints a 
council of ministers. Legislation and the federal budget 
are submitted to a federal national council of 40 elected 
members. The foreign policy of the United Arab Emi- 
rates is determined by its membership of the Arab, 
Gulf, and Moslem group of states. 

By the end of 1971, the total population of the country 
was estimated at around 180,000, and in the 1980 census 
as 1,040,275 (including foreign workers). The popu- 
lation was distributed among the different emirates as 
follows: Abu Dhabi, 449,000; Ajman. 36,100; Dubai. 
278,000; Fujairah, 32.200; Ras al Khaimah, 73,700; 
Sharjah, 159,000; and Umm al Quawain, 12,300. More 
than 80 percent of the population live in the capitals of 
the emirates. The population growth rate was estimated 
as 3.2 percent by 1979. By 1985 the total population of 
the country was 1,327,000. 

The economy of the United Arab Emirates is based 
largely upon oil, with some other activities, particularly 
agriculture, livestock, fisheries, and industry. Al Ain in 
Abu Dhabi constitutes the main agricultural area, where 
there are about 15,000 hectares of cultivated land. A 
construction industry, oil and gas extraction, and a steel- 
rolling mill exist in Abu Dhabi, an aluminium industry 
is in Dubai, and cement factories are in Dubai, Sharjah, 
and Ras Al Khaimah. In 1979, imports amounted to 
US$6.483 million while exports and re-exports totalled 
US$13.475 million. Oil exports accounted for about 95 
percent of the total. More than 70 percent of total 

imports were from Japan, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Italy, and other Western countries. Some other 
basic economic indicators are: 


(a) Growth in the gross national product during 1980 
was estimated at 21.6 percent. 


(b) The per capita income is US$15.020 (exceeded only 
by Kuwait with Us$15.970, and Qatar with 
vs$15.050). 


(c) The federal budget increased from 9.715.693.900 
dirham (Dh) (Us$1 = Dh 3.69) in 1979, to 
15.972.316.000 Dh in 1980. with an investment 
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budget of 1,611.487.900 Dh in 1979 and 


4,602.416,000 in 1980. 


(d) The total economically active population (10 years 
old and over) was estimated in 1975 as 437,708 
and was distributed as follows: total labour pe 
296,516; total not gainfully employed 125,379; tota 
unable to work 14,820; and 993 not stated. The main 
occupations were: production and related workers 
(154,213); services workers (46,688); clerical anc 
related workers (31,373); professional, technica’, 
and related workers (22,026); sales workers 
(18,080); agricultural, animal-husbandry. and m 
estry workers, fishermen, and hunters (13,732); ee 
administrative and managerial workers (5,840); the 
total number of female workers was 9,961. 


(e) The numbers of foreign persons granted work Beye 
mits are as follows: 127,938 (1975); 239,555 era 
226,509 (1977); 164,401 (1978); and 120.109 (1979): 


The basic aims of the United Arab Emirates economi. 
policy are: expanding investment in sectors other poin 
the oil industry in order to move from a single-product- 
based economy; controlling the oil industry by sharin’ 
the capital of foreign oil companies and thus gaining 2 
greater say in determining the size of production: an 


preparing and encouraging local personnel to yam n 
different fields. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 


The main goals of the educational system in the United 
Arab Emirates are: 


(a) democratizing education by providing free ad 
cation to all citizens and providing continu 
education; 

(b) enabling individuals to exercise their public e 
personal rights as well as performing their duties: 

(c) establishing social and political unity pues 
groups and individuals; 


(d) transmitting the cultural and spiritual heritage at 
the community; and 


(e) preparing efficient personnel in different fields- 


2. Structure and Size of the Education Effort 

2.1 Formal Education 

Up to the early 1950s, only the traditional Kutabs 
existed in the Trucial States, where rote memorizat 
of the Koran along with basic arithmetic were taught- 
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The first formal school was opened in Sharjah in 1953. 
The Kuwait Education Department provided teachers 
for this school, and then opened schools in Dubai, 
Fujairah, Ajman, and Umm al Quaiwain. Qatar. Saudi 
Arabia, Bahrain, and Egypt provided assistance by 
building schools and financing or providing teachers. 
usually under Kuwaitian supervision. Technical schools 
Were built by the United Kingdom in Sharjah (1958), 
Dubai (1964), and Ras al Khaimah (1969). After inde- 
Pendence, the Kuwaiti-administered schools 
turned over to the federal Ministry of Education. 
The educational system in the United Arab Emirates 
Consists of a two-year kindergarten(4-6 years): a six- 
year primary stage (6-12 years); a three-year pre- 
Paratory stage (12-15 years) in general, religious, or 
To iteal channels; and then secondary education (15- 
8 years) in one of the same three channels. The first 
eee DM ee education is common for all 
SECON em p bo stream into either arts or science 
pd ete Aes Qut of the second year. Vocational 
Wei veneer ue es agricultural, commercial, and tech- 
Shae ve ing. Graduates of general preparatory 
o» eid i vocational education or teacher-train- 
ee ead Which study lasts for three years) or 
uri n Ege education. All secondary 
Rud a general, religious, or vocational) 
" Fia d teacher-training institutes have access 
ersity. 
M eb ieri of the Emirates was opened in 1977 
eei. d of arts, education and psychology. 
s BE an political sciences, and the sciences. 
€ next year, the Faculty of Law and Shareya 


were 


Thousands of students 


= —— nÜÓ t - 
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Otal school enrolment 1953-54 to 1978-79 
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Figure 2 
Enrolment in different stages 1976-77 to 1979-80 


(Islamic judgments) was opened (for male students 
only). New faculties of agriculture and engineering were 
opened in 1980. The Gulf University (located in 
Bahrain) is being established to include faculties of 
medicine, education, and sciences. The Faculty of Medi- 
cine was opened in October 1982. 

In the academic year 1979-80, the total number of 
schools was 322 (of which 57 were private schools and 
8 schools of other ministries), with 4.524 classes, 124,019 
students (of which 56,423 were female students), and 
9,611 teachers (including 5,211 female teachers). In the 
same academic year, the total university enrolment was 
1.754 (including 754 females and 361 foreign students), 
In addition, there were 1,424 students (264 female) 
studying abroad, mostly for a first university degree. 

Figure 1 presents the development of total school 
enrolment from 1953 to 1978. It should be noted that 
accurate data about the school-age population are not 
available, but it is estimated that more than 50 percent 
of the age group are enrolled. Females account for 
between 25 and 40 percent of enrolment. Although 
people are becoming much more aware about the 
aded b education for women, traditions and 
Bess al ds fa qr nl BANDE] see opened m 
differences in enrolment. esponsible Carson 

, y. Preparatory, and general secondary 
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schools from 1976-77 to 1979-80. All kindergartens are 
coeducational, and most primary schools and all schools 
at the preparatory and secondary levels are sex segre- 
gated. No girls are admitted to religious or vocational 
schools. Handicapped children are educated in Kuwait 
and Bahrain on government scholarships. A school 
for handicapped children was opened in Sharjah in 
1981. 


2.2 Nonformal Education 

Nonformal education in the United Arab Emirates is 
concerned mainly with literacy (two-year programme) 
and general education. In 1979-80, there were 112 adult 
education centres with 14,089 students (3,985 females). 
Students were distributed by level as follows: 3,330 
in first-year literacy courses (1,188 females); 2,505 in 
second-year literacy courses (776 females); 3,618 in 
primary courses (830 females); 3,223 in preparatory 
courses (701 females); and 1,413 in secondary courses 
(490 females). Special emphasis is laid on literacy classes 
as the illiterate population (of 10 years and over) was 
estimated in 1975 to be 191,153 (62,413 females) out of 
a total population of 437,708 (112,860 females). 


3. Administration and Finance 


The Ministry of Education is responsible for education 
at all levels. The policy adopted is "centralized planning 
and decentralized implementation". The main depart- 
ments of the ministry are those of: finance and adminis- 
tration, educational planning (including divisions for 
projects, educational supervision, administrative super- 
vision, national curricula, and examinations), cultural 
affairs, training, audiovisual aids and laboratories, 
social welfare, physical education, and boy scouts and 
youth welfare, in addition to the ministry's offices in 
different educational zones. 

Budgets devoted to education in the United Arab 
Emirates are increasing and are relatively large. Current 
budgets of the Ministry of Education and Youth were 
62,464,420 Dh in 1972, 346,585,496 Dh in 1975, and 
1,081,393,200 Dh in 1980. The ministry's current budget 
in 1973 represented 9.6 percent of total government 
expenditure, while in 1980 it Tepresented 11.4 percent 
of this total. The total development expenditure was 
more than Us$700 million from independence to 1980. 
Apart from the private sector, education is free at all 


stages, and allowances for transportation, books and 
food are provided to students. 


4. Supply of Personnel 
The majorit 
from other 
teachers was 
Arab Emirat 
istrators, of 


y of personnel in education are appointed 
countries. In 1978, the total number of 
5,094, of which 6.8 percent were United 
€s citizens, and there were 1,253 admin- 
which only 17.2 percent were United Arab 
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Emirates citizens. 

Most teachers and administrators of kindergarten and 
primary schools are graduates of teacher-training insti- 
tutes and secondary education, while most of those 
of preparatory and secondary schools have a ig 
sity degree. More than 50 percent of teachers. cm 
administrators possess no professional educationa 
training. 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


Special committees of experts—in different p ps 
are appointed to design curricula as well as to write 
textbooks, which are the same for the whole country: 
Educational supervisors are responsible for ensuring 
that curricula are sufficiently implemented. " 

Major aspects of curriculum policy include à a 
emphasis on religious education, the introduction © 
"new" mathematics, and the use of audiovisual aids. 


i h h -Jassroom 
but in many respects teaching methods in the classroo 
are still traditional. 


6. Examinations, Promotions, and Certification 


Apart from the kindergarten stage, promotion at aimo 
all educational stages depends mainly on annual oe 
written examinations held at the end of the year an ha 
general certificated examination held at the end of psi 
preparatory and secondary stages at regional or natio Ps 
level. In moving from one grade to another the studen i- 
daily work as estimated by teachers and school exam 
nations accounts for part of the total marks. 


7. Educational Research 


, ‘ates iS 
Educational research in the United Arab Emirates 
confined mainly to some individual work and bi hed 
committees. It is expected that the recently establishe 


university will increasingly take a considerable pa't 
educational research. 


8. Major Problems 


The major problems to be tackled in the next d 
decades are: the great shortage of native teachers 4 * 
administrators; illiteracy and dropouts; education. 
facilities in Bedouin and remote areas; the peop 2 
motivation to acquire education, especially vocation 


H 1 u- 
education; and the organization of bodies for ed 
cational research. 
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The United Kingdom is located on a number of islands 
on the western edge of the European continental shelf. 
The population and land area are distributed as shown 
in Table 1. Providing for the 28 percent increase in 
births which took place between 1954 and 1964 has been 
à major preoccupation of education policy makers in 
central and local government, as has been the con- 
traction of each part of the educational system as the 
effect of the 35 percent decline in births between 1964 
and 1977 made itself felt. 

Immigration has had important consequences for the 
educational system. Ethnic minorities tend to be con- 
centrated in certain of the larger urban areas, especially 
London, and require from the educational system in 
these areas recognition of their special needs, par- 
ticularly in respect of languages and cultural differences. 
Special language requirements also arise in Wales and 
Scotland, where the indigenous language 1S still spoken 
and taught in some educational institutions. 


Table 1 
Distribution of population and land area 


Population Land area Population per 


nillions, (million square 
us hectares) kilometre 

England 46.5 13.0 e 

ales 2.8 2.1 1 
Notland 52 79 66 

Orthern 

Ireland 1.5 1.4 109 
Total 
(or average) 55.9 24.4 (229) 


The occupation of the head of family is sometimes 


Used to describe the social-class structure (Table 2). In 
Beneral, children’s educational attainment, whether E 
terms of performance in reading and arithmetic ae y 
9f level of qualification obtained, is related to their 
Parents’ social class. So, too, is susceptibility to unem 
Ployment: in 1980, about one-third of the male unem- 
Ployed were unskilled. Unemployment is also a 
Telated: over 40 percent of all unemployed persons ar 
Under 25, 

Government concern about the effects of 
Tecession and high unemployment (12.8 perce 


economic 
nt in mid- 


Table 2 
Percentage distribution of social class according to head of 
family's occupation 1971 


Social Head of family's Percentage 
class occupation distribution 
I Professional 5 
Il Intermediate (including most 
managerial and senior 
administrative occupations) 20 
IIN Skilled nonmanual 12 
IIM Skilled manual 38 
IV Partly skilled 18 
Unskilled 7 


1982) has been reflected in calls for the educational 
system to play its part in alleviating unemployment and 
paving the way for economic recovery. For example, 
schools have been giving increasing emphasis to the 
preparation of young people for working life, and col- 
leges have been involved in special training schemes for 
the young unemployed as well as retraining for older 
people. The higher education system is being encour- 
aged to give priority to scientific and technological disci- 
plines which are important to the economy. 

The main sectors of the economy, and the number of 
employees in each, is shown in Table 3. The most 


Table 3 
Distribution of employment 1961-80 
Number of 
employees 
(thousands) Percent change 
1961 1980 1961-80 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing 710 370 — 48 
Mining and quarrying 727 344 = 53 
Manufacturing 8,540 — 6,808 - 18 
Construction 1,485 1,265 = 135 
Gas, electricity, 
water 389 347 = dal 
Services (banking, 
transport, public 
administration, etc.) 10,382 13,379 + 29 
Total 22:233 22,513 +1 
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notable change in the external economy over the 1970s 
was the reorientation of international trade away from 
the “traditional” trading partners in the Commonwealth 
towards the European Economic Community, which 
the United Kingdom joined in 1973. Import penetration 
of manufactured goods has been increasing steadily. 
The balance of trade has, however, been increasingly 
favourably affected by the development of North Sea 
il and gas. 
E — structure of the United Kingdom 
reflects the separate historical and legal development of 
its components: England, Wales, Scotland, and North- 
ern Ireland, each of which has its own department of 
the central government responsible for education. This 
article will describe the educational system of England 
and Wales, drawing attention only to the more signifi- 
cant variations which occur in the systems of Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. 

The United Kingdom is a parliamentary democracy. 
The government is normally formed by the political 
party able to win support from a majority of members 
elected to the House of Commons. During the past 30 
years the Labour and Conservative Parties have had 
alternate periods in government, occasionally depend- 
ing upon support from other parties. 

The prime minister is normally the leader of the main 
party forming the government and is responsible for 
appointing the Cabinet, in which most major policy 
decisions are taken. The secretary of state for education 
and science, as political head of the Department of 
Education and Science (DES), is the cabinet minister 
responsible for education in England and for the uni- 
versity system throughout Great Britain (i.e., England, 
Wales, and Scotland). The education services in Scot- 
land, Wales, and Northern Ireland are part of the 
responsibilities of the secretaries of state for Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland respectively. 

Education in the United Kingdom is often spoken of 
as a "national system, locally administered". A large 

part of the day-to-day running of the system is in the 
hands of elected local education authorities (which will 
be referred to as "l.e.a.s" in this article, although dif- 
ferent names are used in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland). They are responsible for employing teachers, 
building schools, and purchasing books and equipment. 
About 56 percent of their funds come from central 
government mainly in the form of nonspecific grants. 
The balance comes from local property taxes (called 
"rates"), trading services, and loans. 


1. Goals of the Education System 


Because of the decentralized character of the edu- 
cational system and the long tradition of non-inter- 
ference by central government in most aspects of 
education, authoritative government statements on the 
expected role of the schools are quite rare. One of the 
most recent detailed statements appeared in a govern- 
ment consultative document issued in 1977 which ten- 
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tatively proposed the following aims. for schools 
(Secretary of State for Education and Science 1977): 


(a) to help children develop lively, enquiring minds; 
giving them the ability to question and to argue 
rationally, and to apply themselves to tasks: 


(b) to instil respect for moral values for other people 
and for oneself, and tolerance of other races. 
religions, and ways of life; 


(c) to help children understand the world in which we 
live, and the interdependence of nations: 


(d) to help children to use language effectively and 
imaginatively in reading, writing, and speaking: 


(e) to help children to appreciate how the nation earns 
and maintains its standard of living and properly Ia 
esteem the essential role of industry and commerce 
in this process; 


(f) to provide a basis of mathematical, scientific. pno 
technical knowledge, enabling boys and girls. : 
learn the essential skills needed in a fast-changing 
world of work; 


i i nt and 
(g) to teach children about human achievement pe 
aspirations in the arts and sciences, in eet. a 
in the search for a more just social order; an¢ 


(h) to encourage and foster the development of ed 
children whose social or environmental e 
vantages cripple their capacity to learn, if a 
by making additional resources available to them- 

The higher education system is seen by government es 
having a triple role of developing knowledge, applying 

to contemporary problems, and training highly skille 7 

human resources; recently a fourth role, that of PI? 

viding updating for adults in science, technology. 4 

business subjects, has been given prominence. 


2. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 


2.1 Formal Education 


Attendance at school is compulsory for children ager 
between 5 and 16. The publicly financed school ee 
for this age range is organized in two or three tiers. M1 
two-tier system comprises primary schools [ages m à 
except in Scotland where transfer is normally at age 14, 
not 11, sometimes subdivided into infant (5-7) om 
junior (7-11) school]; and selective or nonselective 
secondary schools (ages 11 to 16 or 18). The feos 
System consists of first schools (ages 5 to 8 or 9); m! wj 
schools (ages 8-12 or 9-13); and upper schools, usu 
nonselective (ages 12 or 13 to 16 or 18). "m 
The two-tier system is the most common; the thre 3 
tier system is to be found only in England, where i 
provides for less than 15 percent of all pupils. " i 
1965, most children in England and Wales were tested a 
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age 11 for suitability for entry to academically oriented, 
selective secondary schools known as grammar schools, 
and about one-quarter of the age group transferred 
to such schools. The remainder transferred to schools 
known as secondary-modern schools, which offered a 
less academic curriculum, with fewer opportunities for 
entering public examinations at age 16, and had very 
limited facilities for those wishing to continue their 
education beyond age l6. Since 1965, encouraged 
especially by Labour governments, most l.e.a.s have 
been reorganizing their secondary-school systems, abol- 
ishing the selection test at age 11 (the "11-plus") and 
introducing nonselective secondary schools, catering for 
all abilities and known às comprehensive schools. The 
great majority of children aged 11-16 are now educated 
in comprehensive schools. 
Religious organizations, Å 
churches and the Roman Catholic Church, continue to 
play a part in the running of some primary and secondary 
schools, known collectively as voluntary schools. How- 
ever, most of the finance for such schools is provided by 
the Le.a.s or central government and they are generally 
regarded as part of the publicly maintained sector. The 
private sector, consisting of schools run by private indi- 
viduals, companies, or charitable trusts, is not large: 
about 5 percent of children aged 5-16 are educated in 
private schools. P 
Special educational provision is made for gta 
and mentally handicapped children, mainly m specie 
schools for particular types of disability but also incra 
ingly in ordinary schools because of the social and 
educational benefits that this can bring. 
Children over the age of 
ance (16) may continue in the same 


Table 4 : 
Participation In educ 


mainly the Protestant 


compulsory school attend- 
school in what is 


ation by 


known as the "sixth form", usually for two further years, 
or they may transfer to a separate institution such as a 
sixth-form college (catering mainly for full-time 16- to 
18-year-olds), tertiary college. college of further edu- 
cation, or technical college. The last three of these are 
essentially similar, cater for all ages over 16, and offer 
a wide range of vocational and academic courses, full- 
and part-time. 

Education for those who have left school can be 
divided into two categories: nonadvanced further edu- 
cation (NAFE) which consists of courses provided up to 
the standard of the General Certificate of Education 
(GCE) at Advanced (A`) level (see Sect. 7); and higher 
education, which consists of courses above this level 
provided in universities (autonomous institutions 
dependent upon public funds) and by colleges main- 
tained by Le.a.s. some of which are known as poly- 
technics. (In Scotland, there are 14 "central insti- 
tutions”, financed direct by central government.) 
Many l.e.a. colleges offer courses of both further edu- 
cation and higher education. The universities and poly- 
technics are the main centres of degree-level work and 
research; the polytechnics are especially strong in part- 
time higher education and recruit relatively high pro- 
portions of students aged 21 and over. A first degree in 
the United Kingdom usually requires three years of full- 
time study but some courses require four years or more. 

Table 4 shows the proportions of various age groups 
participating in education (Central Statistical Office 
1982). The most important developments since the 
1940s have been: 


(a) a large increase in participation among the under- 
BB 


percentage of age group 1978-79 


Percent of age group in 


: Nonadvanced Higher All 
-time (FT) i 
Age Full ety Schools further education education education 
group or part-tim 
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shown under "All education " results from a 
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(b) the raising of the school-leaving age by one year in 
1947 and a further year in 1973; 


(c) the growth of nonadvanced further education; 


(d) the growth of higher education, especially following 
the Robbins Committee’s Report in 1963; and 


(e) the decline in teacher training since 1973. 


Regional and local differences in participation in full- 
time education by young people in the 16 to 19 age 
group have been shown by studies undertaken by 
the Department of Education and Science to reflect 
socioeconomic status. As far as sex differences are 
concerned, a higher proportion of females than males 
remain in full-time education between the ages of 16 and 
18, but in higher education males outnumber females. 
Proportionately fewer women than men participate in 
part-time day courses. 


2.2 Nonformal Education 


Courses of adult and continuing education are provided 
by l.e.a.s, the extramural departments of universities, 
and certain other bodies such as the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association. Most of the courses are part-time 
(day or evening), but a few are for short residential 
periods, and a very few are in publicly financed long- 
term residential colleges. A wide range of subjects is 
on offer, from basic education (such as literacy) and 
examination courses in academic or vocational subjects 
to education in artistic or cultural pursuits. Fees are 


charged and are often expected to cover the full cost of 
the course. 


About 70,000 students are enrolled on degree courses 
with the Open University (OU), which offers tuition 
by a combination of television, radio, correspondence 
texts, and personal tuition. No formal academic quali- 
fications are required and the flexibility of study arrange- 
ments is a popular feature of the Open University's 
courses, enabling a high proportion of study time to be 
spent in the home. Degrees are awarded on the basis 
of credits gained by success at each stage of the course. 

The Youth Service exists to promote the social and 
informal education of young people by offering them 
opportunities in their leisure time to mix socially and 
develop their range of interests. The service is provided 
in clubs and centres by a partnership between public 
authorities including l.e.a.s and a large variety of vo]. 
untary organizations, but it is not a national voluntary 
youth movement. Most youth-service activities are 
focused on local clubs and centres. Some concentrate 
on social and recreational pursuits, others on edu- 
cational or religious activities. 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 
Operation 


Each school has a governing body consisting of lay- 
persons which will normally meet three times a year. 
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However, most important decisions are taken either by 
the professional teachers (especially headteachers) or 
by the l.e.a., where both elected members and full- 
time officers (especially chief education officers) are 
influential. Detailed questions of curriculum and teach- 
ing style are matters usually left to the discretion of 
the professional teachers. Local education authorities 
tend to be more concerned with broad questions of 
resources—staffing, buildings, equipment, and con- 
sumables—and in a general sense with the curriculum. 

Although the central government departments have 
surprisingly few direct powers over l.e.a.s, they are 
nevertheless able to exercise considerable indirect 
influence by drawing attention to particular problems 
and offering advice. For the role of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools, see Sect. 6 below. 

Except in Scotland, where the local authorities have 
regional coverage, there is no regional structure for the 
general administration of education, although regional 
bodies exist in England for secondary-school exami- 
nations and for coordinating further education. _ 

The polytechnics and other l.e.a. colleges of higher 
education have governing bodies and considerable free- 
dom over the management of their affairs, but not SO 
much as the universities, which are autonomous. The 
universities receive government funds indirectly 
through a mediating body, the University Grants Com- 
mittee (UGC), which was created in 1919 specifically tO 
insulate them from direct government influence. 

Special funds for training programmes for the unem- 
ployed are provided by the Department of Employment 
and the Manpower Services Commission. 


4. Finance 


The proportion of the gross national product devoted 
to education reached a postwar peak of 6.2 percent M 
1974-75. It had dropped to 5.4 percent by 1977-78: at 
this time, education expenditure was approximately d 
percent of total public expenditure and it remaine 
at about this level until 1980-81. Government plans 
envisage a reduction to about 12.5 percent by 1983-84; 
Public expenditure on education in England in 1980-8 
is shown in Table 5. No estimates are available of the 
Proportion of private resources devoted to education. 

United Kingdom students attending first-degree OT 
higher diploma or equivalent courses qualify for 4 grant 
from their l.e.a. to cover tuition fees and personal living 
Costs, but the level of grant paid depends upon their 
Parents’ income. The maximum grant payable in 1982- 
83 for living costs for 30 weeks of study was £1,595 per 
annum for students outside London living away from 
home. Other students may apply to their l.e.a. for a 
"discretionary grant"; however, successful applicants 
seldom receive the level of support given to first-degree 
students. At present, there is no government-sponsored 
student-loans scheme although the possibility has been, 
and is being, considered. 


United Kingdom 


Table 5 


Public expenditure on education 1980-81 (£ million at November 1979 prices) 


Public expenditure 


Expenditure 


(net of income) Percent per student" 

Preprimary 176 2 410 
Primary schools (current) 1,633 19 429 
Secondary schools (current) 2.349 28 613 
Other schools related (current) 

(including special schools, transport, meals) 685 8 — 
Schools (capital) 267 3 
Nonadvanced further education (current) 589 7 1,219 
Higher education (current) 1,819" 21 8 
Higher and further education (capital) 188 2 
Adult education 47 1 = 
Youth Service 68 1 = 
Research councils 347 4 -—- 
Other 360 4 = 
Total 8,528 100 = 


a Includes £657 million for student maintenance grants, a small proportion of which benefits students in nonadvanced further 


education 


b Obtained by dividing net expenditure by number of full-time equivalent students in cach case. This figure 


should be regarded only as a broad indicator of cost per student because it is based on net expenditure 


5. Supply of Personnel 
The number of teaching and research staff in England 
and Wales in 1979-80 was as follows (no information is 
available for nonteaching staff): public-sector shools, 
475,000; independent schools, 34,000; further education 
(advanced and nonadvanced), 79,000; and universities 
(including research staff). 28,000. The average number 
of pupils per teacher in public-sector schools in the 
United Kingdom fell from 22.4 in 1971 to 19.1 in 1979 
in spite of a growing school population for v i ww 
period. (In Scotland the fall was from 22.3 to 17.7.) | 
There are three main ways of gaining the quali- 
fications necessary to become a teacher: (a) three-year 
Courses leading to a nongraduate Certificate - por 
cation (which is being phased out); (b) three- anl our- 
year courses leading to a Bachelor of Education € 
and (c) one-year postgraduate courses for aus e 
have already gained a first degree. From 1984, en 2A 
the teaching profession will be by graduate routes je is 
In addition, competence in mathematics and Eng : 
language at GCE Ordinary-(O’) level standard will be 
expected. quam 
_ During their training, teachers may specialize in : e 
Ject or level (e.g., primary or secondary) and in Scotia E 
they can teach only at the level for which they ar 
qualified. No formal teacher-training qualification 1s 
Tequired for teachers in further or higher education. 
During the 1970s the nonuniversity sector of teacher 
training in England and Wales underwent a major pane 
ganization affecting in particular the colleges of edu- 
cation which had hitherto provided courses exclusively 
in teacher training. This was accompanied bya sharp 
contraction in the number of places for initial and inser- 


vice training from 80,000 in 1976-77 to 46,000 in 1981, 
a contraction necessitated by the decline in the school 
population, which began in the late 1970s and is likely 
to continue to the late 1980s. 

In spite of this severe contraction of the teacher- 
training system, there are still more teachers available 
than teaching posts and some teachers are unemployed. 
However, teacher shortages persist in certain subjects, 
notably the physical sciences, mathematics, business 
studies, and craft, design, and technology. The reasons 
for these shortages are complex and almost certainly 
reflect both the supply of graduates and the competition 
from other types of employment. A government scheme 
for training or retraining teachers in certain shortage 
subjects was introduced in 1978-79, enabling mature 
teachers and other suitably qualified people to become 
specialist teachers. 


6. Curriculum Development and Teaching 
Methodology 


In the UK, there has been no nationally determined 
curriculum. However, the examinations boards which 
have controlled the general certificate of education (or 
its equivalent) exerted something of a unifying influence 
on what was taught in secondary schools. In 1987, the 
government proposed the introduction of a national 
curriculum. How this will work out in practice remains 
to be seen. 

Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools (HMI) are respon- 
sible to the secretary of state for the inspection of all 
schools, including independent schools. They inves- 
tigate and report on all aspects of education in schools, 
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including the curriculum, and make advice available to 
the schools and l.e.a.s as well as the government. In 
addition, l.e.a.s usually employ their own inspectors, 
advisers, or organizers to assist their schools and they 
provide teachers’ centres where teachers meet for 
curriculum-development work and inservice training. 

Learning materials are provided by a wide range 
of private and public enterprises including publishing 
firms, teachers, and higher education institutions. In 

England and Wales, the Schools Council for Curriculum 
and Examinations, a public body representative of all 
educational interests, develops and tests materials on 
curricula, teaching methods, and examinations in pri- 
mary and secondary schools. It has published a wide 
range of booklets and reports. In 1982, the government 
announced its intention of replacing the council with 
two separate smaller bodies, an Examinations Council 
and a School Curriculum Development Council. In 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, committees on the cur- 
riculum play a parallel part to the Schools Council. 

In spite of two decades of experiment and innovation, 
teaching methods in schools remain mainly traditional, 
with emphasis on teacher-led presentations and discus- 
sion and individual private study. This is not to say that 
teaching methods have remained static: primary schools 
in particular have seen important changes since the 
1950s. 

The achievements and problems of the schools have 
been highlighted in two major reports by the Inspec- 
torate. In Primary Education In England: A Survey (HM 
Inspectors of Schools 1978), it was noted that work in 
reading and mathematics was better matched to the 
children’s capabilities than work in other parts of the 
curriculum but more needed to be done to extend the 
range of reading, writing, and mathematics through the 

effective application of skills, including their use in 
practical activities. While physical education and music 
were comparatively well taught, some geographical and 
historical studies were rather superficial, and in science, 
work was weak overall. Teachers required help through 
initial and inservice training and needed to raise their 
expectations of what children, especially the more able, 
were capable of doing. 

Aspects of Secondary Education in England: A Survey 
(HM Inspectors of Schools 1979) reported much sound 
achievement and some work of real distinction. Sec- 
ondary schools did not neglect basic skills and were 
anxious to respond to public and parental expectations. 
Serious disparities between the resources available from 
school to school were noted and there were deficiencies 
in science accommodation and libraries. The pre- 
occupation of schools with public examinations at age 
16 had some adverse effects, especially on styles of 
teaching. While some encouraging developments were 
found in mathematics and science, both subjects needed 
to be related more to the world outside: excessively 
narrow concentration on drills practised in isolation 
often proved to be self-defeating. A considerable num- 
ber of pupils dropped out of science at 14 and many 
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others studied only one science subject. The report 
pointed to the need for a new rationale for the 
secondary-school curriculum and a simpler structure 
with fewer options. 


7. Examinations and Certification 


Progress through school depends chiefly on age rather 
than attainment; there is no grade system. The majority 
of children thus move through the school system with 
other children of the same age. Teachers, nevertheless. 
use a variety of methods to monitor pupil progress. 
Until 1988, secondary-school pupils could attempt 
examinations in various subjects leading to the cere 
tificate in secondary education (CsE) or the academically 
more demanding general certificate of education, oF p 
nary level. However, in 1988 these two examinations 
were abolished and replaced by a single examination m 
the general certificate of secondary education (GC SE A 
This examination is organized by five independent 
examining groups in England and Wales and ene ia 
Northern Ireland. Scotland has undertaken a separa 
but similar reform. . Aly 
The GCE Advanced (A’) level examination is cay ed 
taken by school pupils in up to three or four rn pond 
two years after GCE O' level and is the standard ro- 
entrance to higher education and many forms of ae 
fessional training. It has been criticized for rye imei ed 
premature specialization but proposals for altern 
systems have not found general acceptance. In pm 
the SCE Higher (H’) grade requires one year of a 4 
beyond scE O’ grade and enables pupils to maintal ot 
breadth of study in five or six subjects which 15 ml 
possible with the more specialized GCE A’ level. 
For the less academically oriented pupils who re aent 
in full-time education until age 17, the govern a ^ 
recently announced proposals for a new "prevocatior. 
examination which will absorb the experimental 
tificate of Extended Education. ‘culum 
In connection with the proposed national curricu s 
mentioned earlier, the government is proposing tO m 
duce nationwide assessment for all pupils of 7. 1l be 
and 16 years of age. It is proposed that this testing ls 
partly through teaching assessment, but with eh 
being calibrated into one scale, and partly through t 
administration of national tests. , 
The system of examinations in further and higher 
education is complex but it provides for a wide variety 
of modes and levels of study. 


main 


8. Educational Research 


Educational research in the United Kingdom originated 
about a century ago, when some universities established 
chairs of education, the occupants of which emphasize 

the need for the Systematic study of education and for 
a scientific approach to such study. Early work was 
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focused on psychology, history, and comparative 
studies. Between 1900 and 1945, the effort devoted to 
educational research in the United Kingdom was small. 
Nevertheless, research in such areas as mental testing 
and child development had important influences on 
educational practice. 

Educational research shared the impetus received by 
the educational system generally during the period of 
postwar reconstruction after 1945. A National Foun- 
dation for Educational Research (NFER) was established 
in 1947 with financial assistance from l.e.a.s. 

Educational research has drawn on psychology, phil- 
osophy. history, and sociology, among other disciplines, 
in its development. Thouless and Wiseman in a review 
arch up to 1968 identified more than 
20 major fields of study (Thouless 1969). The Register 
of Educational Research in the United Kingdom (Vol. 
3: 1977-78) lists 2.000 research projects being under- 
taken in 240 bodies (National Foundation for Edu- 
cational Research 1979). 

The single largest sou 
funding is the Department of 2 
Which gives priority to “policy-related research. Pro- 
jects supported in 1982 covered eight main areas: pre- 
school; pupil performance; children with special needs 
(including learning difficulties, the handicapped, and 
ethnic minorities); the transition from school to work; 
the curriculum: teacher training; management m edu- 
cation (e.g., the management of the teaching esed 
at a time of declining enrolments): and further an 


higher education. 


of educational rese 


rce of educational research 
Education and Science, 


9. Major Problems 
There is plenty of scope for coepi ces 
are the major problems for the uice p ie on 
depend in part upon political beliefs and va v tionship 
Such hotly debated questions as what is the re The fol- 
etween resources and pupil putem ms 
lowing is a personal selection of major problems. 


] be made to 
f funding, but 
decline in 
jon. 


efforts wil 
ew sources O' 
o prevent à 
quality of educat 
all 
Demographic change: the effect of the a in 
in births between 1964 and 1977 yill Closures 
secondary, further, and higher educa required 
and mergers of schools and colleges will Posti? an 
to prevent the formation of too many ing must 
educationally narrow small units, but ad S di: 
allow for renewed growth in sae e -school 
ments in rhe mid-1980s and is secondary 


enrolments in the early 1990s. 


ts 
(c ; tds schools, as enrolmen 
) Curriculum: in secondary Ibe threatened (e-8-» 


fall, some minority subjects wil du- 
modern languages other than French). Local € 


(a) Shortage of resources: 
improve and generate n 
these may be insufficient t 
pupil performance and the 


(b) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(h) 


cation authorities will need to consider the provision 
of such subjects across groups of schools, ensuring 
their preservation in selected schools where they 
are accessible to all pupils in the area. The shortage 
of teachers in certain subjects has been mentioned 
in Sect. 5 above. Special training schemes will be 
required and existing courses of teacher training in 
shortage subjects will have to be safeguarded. 

In all schools, the quality of science and math- 
ematics teaching will continue to give concern. 
Attention will be paid to the recommendations of 
the Cockcroft Committee on mathematics and some 
financial support for micro-electronics and comp- 
uter-awareness programmes will be available. 


Public examinations: there will be little comfort for 
those concerned about the growing domination 
of the curriculum by public examinations. A uni- 
fied examination at age 16 will be introduced (see 
Sect. 7) and there may be some simplification of 
the complex examination structure in further 
education. 


Contraction and reorientation of higher education: 
demographic changes and reduced resources will 
force closures of smaller institutions, some depart- 
ments, and some courses. Student-to-staff ratios 
will increase. Funding bodies will take steps to 
preserve the research effort especially in applied 
science and technology and in centres of excellence. 


Continuing education: new programmes for mid- 
career updating and retraining, perhaps using dis- 
tance-learning techniques pioneered by the “Open 
Tech” concept introduced in 1981, will make slow 
progress because of limited funds and weak em- 
ployer support. 


Ageing of the teaching force, leading to stagnation 
and low morale: an older teaching force may bea 
better one because of its greater experience. But 
steps will be needed to restructure pay and grading 
systems to create more incentives. New methods of 
teacher assessment, including self-assessment, will 
be introduced. There will be improved inservice 
training schemes for mid-career teachers and meas- 
ures to permit the shedding of the least effective 
teachers, thus creating more room for the recruit- 


ment of able young teachers. 


Alienation of youth: high youth unemployment, the 
breakdown of parental discipline, and other factors 
may create an increasingly alienated youth culture. 
There may be little the educational system can do 
to counter such large social changes. Temporary 
schemes for the unemployed will have limited value. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge for the educational 
system is to show that it can bridge the gap between 
young people and the rest of society, and thereby 
acquire new political importance as a force for social 


cohesion. 
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United States 
M. A. Eckstein 


History, geography, and demography have all influ- 
enced the forms and functions of the educational system 
of the United States. A nation of some 9.404 million 
square kilometers in area (3.631 million square miles), 
it encompasses several outlying territories (Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, Hawaii and the Pacific Islands, 
and Alaska) but is for the most part a compact territory 
extending about 2,400 miles from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Oceans, and 1,600 miles from Canada in the 
north to Mexico in the south. Located in the temperate 
zone, it nevertheless contains great variations in physical 
geography, seasonal climate, flora, and fauna. 

A rather sparse indigenous population of Indians 
became rapidly outnumbered by successive waves of 
immigrants, first from Britain and then from Germany 
Scandinavia, Southern and Eastern Europe. Immigrants 
continue to enter the United States, though on a rela- 
tively reduced scale, not only from Europe but also 
from Asian countries and Central and South America. 
In addition, descendants of slaves imported from Africa 
during colonial and early postcolonial years and 
migrants from the Caribbean island form a substantial 
black minority. The ethnic origin of the majority (87 
percent) of the United States population is white; blacks 
comprise some 11 percent, while Asians account for 
about 1.5 percent. . 

The population of the United States totals 
220,099,000 (the fourth largest in the world). The annual 
growth rate in 1981 was approximately 0.8 percent, a 
decline over previous years. In 1978, 48 million of the 
population was aged 5-17 years while 24 million was 65 
years or over. About one-quarter of the population is 
rural (living in places of fewer than 2.500 persons) 
compared with about one-third in 1950. However, the 
very largest cities (with populations over one million) 
have recently begun to lose residents especially from 
their older town centers, while small and medium sized 
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cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population account 
for a growing proportion of the nation's residents. Ws 

This combination of geographical and demograp ^" 
characteristics results in great diversity from one ien 
of the country to another. For example, the state ae 
the largest territory is Alaska, with 590,000 squé 
miles; the smallest is Rhode Island with only 1, os 
square miles. But Alaska contains the smallest poP A 
lation (406,000 persons) while California alone dn 
population of 22,694,000. Thus state governments rus 
very different conditions and problems in providing ss 
schooling. Today, such cities as New York, Washington 
Chicago, Detroit, and Los Angeles contain large rhe 
centrations of the poor, unemployed, non-Eng “int 
speaking, and ethnic minorities, with the concom! s 
social and economic problems of which the provision 
adequate schooling is a major consideration. e 

The average family size has declined from 3.61 P d 
sons in 1970 to 3.37 in 1977. In addition, the Hume d 
one-parent families has increased. About a fifth o ent 
children live with one parent. Moreover, some 7 perd 
of children aged 7-11 years reside with their mot E 
and stepfather. It is estimated that about a quarter 
all children have experienced family disruption throug 
divorce, abandonment, or the death of one parent. a 

Socioeconomic trends reveal a continued decline ' 
the proportion of the labor force employed in farming, 
a reduced blue-collar cadre, and over 50 percent = 
the population employed in white-collar occupation 
ranging from clerical workers to professional and tech- 
nical jobs. The number of people employed in tech- 
nology and the distributive trades has increase 
substantially as a proportion of the labor force. Since w 
1960s, the size of the labor force and the participation O 
females in it have increased substantially. Unem- 
ployment rates, however, were high (over 8 percent) in 
1974-75 and again in 1980-81. 
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y 6.6 percent per year in the period 1975-78. Annua 
growth rate of the gross domestic product we 3.6 per- 
Cent in 1980 and imports exceed exports at an increasing 
Pace. United States assets and investments abroad are 
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substantial (nearly us$400 billion) and have been 
increasing in value (14 percent per annum), while 
foreign assets and investments in the United States have 
been rising at an even faster rate (approximately us$320 
billion, rising at nearly 19 percent annually in the late 
1970s). 


The form of government in the United States of 


America is based upon the Constitution of 1787 and 
subsequent amendments. It is made up of three coordi- 
nate branches: the executive, with power vested in a 
popularly elected president; the legislature, consisting 
of two elected House of Congress; and the judiciary. 
Substantial powers not reserved to the federal govern- 
ment by the constitution are dealt with by the 50 state 
governments, each having its own constitution, legis- 
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lature, and judiciary. Education is one of b ano 
responsibilities devolving upon the state, epu ve S 
delegates considerable responsibilities to the * units 
of government, counties, and local school districts 
(cities, towns, and local communities). "A 
While the concept of "states' rights" is jealously 
guarded, the size and scope of federal activities have 
grown considerably, though not without serious debate 
and even conflict. This has been marked in educational 
matters, especially since about 1950, when federal 
authorities embarked on energetic programs to raise 
educational standards across the nation by encouraging 
school attendance and seeking to reduce gross dif- 
ference among regions and racial and socioeconomic 
groups. It was the expressed intention of the Reagan 
administration (1981- ) however, to reduce federal 
funding and influence in education and to rely more 
upon state initiatives. The United States has been 
largely successful in providing 12 years of free, com- 
prehensive schooling for its young with the opportunity 
of further or higher education at low cost to students 
with the desire and ability to continue. The general 
goals of the education system are: to create unity out 
of diversity, to foster democratic ideals and practices, 
to assist individual development, to ameliorate social 
conditions, and to improve national progress. 


1. Structure of the Educational System 


Each of the states provides a system of free public 
schools covering kindergarten plus 12 years. Though 
laws vary among the states, schooling is generally com- 
pulsory from the ages of 6 or 7 years to 16. There are 
several structural patterns in use, depending on the 
location: kindergarten plus elementary grades 1-8, fol- 
lowed by four years of high school; kindergarten plus 
six grades of elementary school, followed by a three- 
year junior-high school and three-year senior-high 
school (sometimes combined into a six-year high 
school); and a relatively new development, kin- 
dergarten plus four or five grades of elementary School, 
a four-year middle school, and a four-year high school. 
AII patterns lead to high-school graduation at about 17 
or 18 years of age. In addition, some states provide a 
two-year (community or junior) college program as 
part of the public school system. About 10 percent 
of elementary- and secondary-school students attend 
private institutions, the majority being religious schools 
of the major denominations. (About two-thirds of 
elementary and secondary students in the private sector 
are in Roman Catholic schools.) 

In 1979. total primary and secondary enrollment was 
approximately 46.9 million. with an additional 11.5 
million in colleges and universities. The earlier decline 
in national birth rates is reflected in a fall since the 
peak total enrollment in 1976 of 61.3 million students. 
Enrollments at the elementary-school level (kinder- 
garten to elementary grade 8) were about 31.6 million 
in 1979. Private school enrollment was steady at about 
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3.6 million. High-school numbers began to drop in 1977. 
About 15.3 million were enrolled in grades 9-12 in 1979. 
of whom 1.5 million were in private high schools. The 
number of college students has grown considerably ce 
the 1960s, enrollments having increased by about # 

percent in the 1970s. In 1979, colleges and aay 
enrolled the highest number of students ever (a b 
million) of whom 20 percent were in private institutions. 

Currently, about 75 percent of an age group iie 
high school and 45 percent (or 60 percent of hijgti-sehos 
graduates) begin college-level work. One indication © 
the trend to extend formal schooling is the median 
number of school years completed by past ee 
on average, younger adults (25-29 years old) et 
years of schooling; persons 45-49, 12.4 years: dni 
elderly (75 years and more) spent 8.7 years in 5€ 
(1977 figures). T 

Koprena laly 89 percent of 5-year-olds (emaer 
garten age) are enrolled in school. The Lame n 94 
to 99 percent of 6- to 13-year-olds (grades 1-8) cim 18- 
percent of 14- to 17-year-olds (grades 9-12). Of lied a 
to 24-year-old population 29 percent are enro 2 » 
college or university. The major points of pcm à 
flow through the system occur at about 16 epe 
age, at 18 (end of high school), and at about 2 roti 
(completion of junior or community college and ce 
technical programs). at the 

The latest projections of enrollments are e Jin 
elementary-school population will continue to pei 
for the next two or three years. High-school eno. 
will continue the decline which began in 1977. ms um iS 
off in the middle 1980s. The college-age popula ape 
expected to decline after 1981 but trends in CO na 
enrollments will depend on those social and peono cts 
factors that in the past have exerted influence On P 
compulsory education: employment opportunities. ider 
the rise in the number of women, part-time. and 0 
students. lion 

Special education is provided for about four m! ool 
handicapped students (8 percent of the total sch z 
age population) ranging from the speech impaired adi 
learning disabled to mentally retarded, physically han h 
capped, and emotionally disturbed. Here again, bep 
state government is responsible for providing for Iso 
handicapped as well as the normal, support comes a : 
from private agencies, local districts, and the feder 
government. 

A number of factors are associated with differences 
at various levels of the school system: location. 
ethnicity, and sex. Over three-quarters of adults 1n oe 
west graduated from high school compared with unde 
two-thirds in the south. Metropolitan central "i 
schools and rural areas tend to have higher dropou 
rates than other areas. In all regions, minority groups 
demonstrate lower rates of high-school gpduavan 
Females have traditionally dropped out of high schoo 
at higher rates than males and accounted for a minority 
of students in higher education. However, efforts at 
equalization have met with considerable success. For 
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example. in 1950, the proportion of adults who had 
completed high school was twice as high among whites 
as among blacks (over 30 percent as compared with 
16 percent). Figures for 1979 still show differences in 
average length of school experience. but indicate an 
overall rise with proportionately greater increase for 
blacks (about 62 percent of all adults had completed 
high school, 65 percent of whites and 45 percent of 
blacks). Between 1974-78, college enrollments rose at 
a greater rate for blacks and other minorities than for 
all student groups (27 percent for minorities compared 
with 13 percent overall). The proportion of female high- 
school students planning to continue in higher education 
is now almost equal to that of males, while women have 
been a majority of college students since 1979. 
Nonformal education in the United States presents 
à bewildering array of different activities for adults, 
variously supported and organized. It is provided by 
public and private agencies. by employers and labor 
unions, by profit-making individuals and religious and 
secular philanthropic groups. as well as by schools and 
colleges in their extension or continuing-education pro- 
grams for adults. They cover such activities as adult 
basic education (for literacy. and for high-school equiv- 
alence), postsecondary (noncollegiate) studies, business 
and consumer education. as well as a range of hobby. 
craft, artistic, and recreational activities. Estimates of 
the numbers of persons involved in such lifelong learn- 
ing activities are uncertain. A federal study found that 
7.500 firms with over 500 employees spent us$2 billion 
On direct personnel training and development activities 
in 1975. ‘The Civil Service Commission reported halta 
million workers involved in some kind of education at 


an annual cost of Us$125 million. But these figures 
represent only a small proportion of the numbers an 


kinds of nonformal education. — ; actices 
At the college level. a number of innovative practices 


have been instituted, especially during the later 1960s. 
Work-study, independent study, wide student choices. 
and individualized study are among the opportunities 
available, Several institutions permit selected students 
to pursue individualized Bachelor of Arts studies free 
Of standard institutional requirements though aoe 
vised by faculty panels. Growth in the number dp E 
Students has led to a system whereby ala are pe 
Teceive college credit for "life experience." At ME 
Secondary level, too, alternative school programs Tue 
developed. Their major characteristics include pee 

ination of work with formal studies. student ce me 
Of individual programs, an unstructured school day. 


the use of learning contracts. 


2. Administrative and Supervisory — d 
Historically, education has been considered à aed [^ 
local responsibility, but the federal poverite B 
een involved at all levels since the 1872 grant 0! um re 
land to the states to establish colleges of agricu jn 
and mechanical arts. The federal government suppo 


school lunch programs. administers education for 
Indians. finances education for veterans, and under- 
writes college student loans. It provides funds for edu- 
cational research, for foreign student exchange, and for 
categories of students and localities in special need. 
While direct subsidies to parochial schools are uncon- 
stitutional, funds are provided indirectly for a number 
of services including textbooks and science laboratories. 
Since 1979. the Federal Department of Education, 
headed by a secretary of cabinet rank, has been respon- 
sible for executing government policy in most edu- 
cational matters. The establishment of this new 
Department sought to consolidate a number of edu- 
cational responsibilities distributed among several fed- 
eral agencies and reflected the growth over previous 
vears of federal legislation and financial involvement in 
education. 

The 50 states discharge their administrative responsi- 
bilities for education along broadly similar lines. Gen- 
erally, a board of education of elected and/or appointed 
members forms policy and determines the budget. A 
state department of education, headed by a chief admin- 
istrative officer has overall responsibility for providing 
education at all levels, sometimes including higher edu- 
cation. Curriculum, graduation requirements, teacher 
certification and working conditions. and school finance, 
are among its more important respo ibilities. The chief 
officer, usually called the commissioner Or super- 
intendent of education, is in most instances. appointed 
by the board of education (or the governor) but in some 
places is elected. 

As a rule, the practical responsibility for running the 
schools is in the hands of smaller units such as counties 
or districts. These have been greatly reduced in number 
in past years to coordinate services and standardize 
certain practices. Nevertheless. the daily administration 
of schools in the United States is in the hands of about 
16.200 local districts, some containing no more than a 
single, small elementary school. others comprising large 
metropolitan systems with three-quarters of a million 
students. Local school boards are directly elected and, 
depending on the extent of their responsibility, operate 
through district superintendents supported by pro- 
fessional staff. Local school boards retain considerable 
autonomy within guidelines laid down by state author- 
ities which as a rule specify minimum requirements for 
credentials of teachers, high-school graduation, school 
curricula and building codes, and so on. 

Most states have a separate board responsible for 
public higher education and for the licensing of private 
colleges and universities. While junior colleges (two- 
year institutions) may be run by community and/or state 
boards, institutions empowered to award the bachelor’s 
and advanced degrees are state-chartered public bodies 
governed by boards of trustees. Their legal responsi- 
bilities are inclusive. Higher education institutions are 
managed by a president appointed by the trustees, and 
staff responsible for financial and other administrative 
matters. Faculty have major responsibility for the edu- 
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cational programs and selection of academic staff, sub- 
ject to the approval of administration. Higher education 
institutions are usually subject to peer review by 
accrediting organizations comprised of colleges and uni- 
versities in the region. 


3. Finance 


Total annual expenditure for public and private edu- 
cation from kindergarten to graduate school was esti- 
mated at about US$166.2 billion for 1979-80, us$14 
billion above the figure for the previous year. Us$107 
billion went for elementary and secondary schooling 
and Us$59.1 billion for institutions of higher learning. 
Public schools and colleges spent about Us$135.3 billion 
while nonpublic institutions spent Us$30.9 billion, 
nearly two-thirds of it on higher education. Expen- 
ditures on education represent a little under 7 percent 
of annual national wealth (GNP), slightly less than the 
8 percent reached in 1975-76 after several years of 
increase. 

Expenditures per pupil in attendance at public 
elementary and secondary schools have been rising 
steadily in recent years. The national average was 
US$2,150 per pupil per year in 1979-80, having been 
US$1,823 in 1977—78 and Us$616 in 1969-70. Differences 
among the states are substantial, with some spending 
little more than half the national average while others 
expend more than half as much again per pupil. Within 
states, too, per capita expenditures vary among local 
districts. 

Public school revenues derive mainly from county 
and other local sources, largely in the form of real estate 
taxes, and from state taxes. On average, across the 
nation, these two sources each provide about 45 percent 
of the funds. In recent years, the proportion provided 
by the state has increased. The balance is provided by 
federal funds which have also increased in amount and 
in the proportion of support in recent years, especially 
in poorer regions of the nation. Federal grants totaled 
us$7.3 billion in 1968 and nearly tripled in 10 years 
to approximately US$20.8 billion in 1978. The largest 
increases in federal funding during this period were in 
higher education, vocational-technical schooling, and 
continuing education. The federal contribution to all 
higher education both public and private is about 13.7 
percent, with the states paying about one-third of the 
total. and other sources (student fees, private grants, 

endowments, etc.) accounting for about half. State 
governments are the largest sources of funds for public 
higher education while tuition fees and charitable con- 
tributions provide the major income for private 
institutions. oW 

uon and living costs for students in higher edu- 
cation have been rising sharply in recent years. The 
national average for tuition, room, and board at public 
institutions was US$1.582 in 1974-75 (Us$3,403 at pri- 
vate institutions). and has risen approximately 10 per- 
cent per year. It is estimated that half of all entering 
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students receive some form of financial aid in the form 
of scholarships, partial or complete remission of fees, or 
long-term, low-interest loans. In addition, it is common 
practice for students to supplement their resources 
through part-time and vacation employment. 


4. Education Personnel 


In 1979, 2.5 million teachers were employed in public 
and private schools, 2.185 million in the public sector. 
Of these, 1.340 million were elementary classroom 
teachers and 1.120 million were in secondary po 
The figures are similar to the previous year. m 
the longer term trend shows a slight decline sign 
period of substantial growth. However, regional the 
ferences are marked. For the past few Lee ors 
teaching cadres of declining population centers hà d 
been reduced, while shortages have paint 
in growth areas, especially in the southwest. nool 
the nation as a whole, the number of public sc il- 
teachers has not declined at the rate of student age 
ments, resulting in a continuing improvement eh os 
pupil-teacher ratio (from 22.7 students per tea 

in 1969 to 19.2 in 1979). achers 

Periodic surveys show that public school rs 
are better educated nowadays than previously: en Yos 
percent of teachers in 1976 had not acquired a Lo ccn 
degree compared with 15 percent fifteen years be Sith 
over 37 percent had a master's degree compared vi 
23 percent in 1961. As might be expected from Baill 
in the school system at large, the proportion of eri- 
inexperienced (fewer than two years teaching hiis 
ence) and older teachers (20 or more years of teach! 
has declined. 

The majority of all elementary and geeondaty 
teachers are female, though the proportion of eo 
risen considerably since the late 1950s. In 1958, à A 
12 percent of elementary teachers and 50 percent in 
secondary teachers were male (27 percent overall d 
1978, the proportions were 17 and 54 percent resp? 
ively (40 percent overall). ' RUE 

College and university faculty numbers are still in 
ing though not at the rapid rate of the 1960s. Teac ri 
staff numbered about 820,000 (full- and part-time; us 
levels) in 1979, up by about 1 percent over the pre 
year. The private sector comprised about 30 percent 
the total. in 

The combination of growth followed by decrease ! 
overall student enrollment and considerable papal 
mobility within the United States has produced a 
and short-term gaps between supply and demand. 
Emergency short training courses have been created ie 
recruit teachers in particular areas, and the criteria for 
appointment may be adjusted as a temporary device. 
On the whole, though, the supply appears generally 
adequate, though a shortage persists of mathematics 
and science teachers. 

Teachers are prepared for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in liberal arts undergraduate institutions, 
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the older pattern of teachers’ colleges having virtually 
died out. Students follow a general four-year course of 
studies leading to a bachelor's degree. with a con- 
centration in the academic subject they plan to teach (if 
preparing for secondary school) and in professional 
studies. Some teachers complete the undergraduate pro- 
gram before studying professional subjects at the gradu- 
ate level. All will have some supervised student teaching 
experience as part of their professional preparation. 
Graduate and inservice studies are encouraged by salary 
incentives and state licensing requirements. A master's 
degree is required for a permanent high-school teaching 
license in many cases. j 

Teacher salaries are determined by local school dis- 
tricts and vary considerably. The national average salary 
for public school teachers was approximately Us$15.040 
in 1978-79, representing a 6 percent increase over the 
previous year. The average salary for all professional 
staff (including principals, supervisors. teachers, and 
other personnel) is estimated to be slightly higher: 
US$15,615 in 1978-79, US$16,700 in 1979-80. Average 
salary for college faculty (all ranks) tends to be higher 


at US$23,254 per year in 1979-80 (at state universities 


only). 


5. Curriculum Development and Teaching 


Methodology 
The strong tradition of local autonomy and the plural- 
istic nature of society both influence curriculum and 
teaching in the United States. There is no official 
national curriculum. State departments of education 
rriculum with varying degrees of specificity, 
e forlocal and individual variations. Subject 
administrators, and teachers are all 
ocess of curriculum development. A 
| participants are also influential, 
able uniformity across the 
nation's schools: professors in the subject areas and 
in education, public interest groups, and Apo 
interests (especially producers of textbooks and other 
instructional materials). National organizations of 
teachers of particular subjects Or levels of schooling, as 
well as national testing agencies (the Educational Test- 
ing Service, a private, nonprofit agency) serve as further 
unifying forces. . 

In their earliest days, American sch 


by powerful religious influence and 1 
baste literacy skills. The traditional European classical 


curriculum served the few who continued into secondary 
and advanced studies, though with a growing utilitarian 
trend. From the mid-nineteenth century on, with secu- 
larization of schooling, general social concerns ees 
nated: unifying à mobile. dispersed, ee m 
population through the teaching of American va n s 
practices, and language; and preparing the young for 
productive life in the new industrial and urban society. 
The Progressive movement at the end of the nineteenth 
century served to reform curriculum and teaching by its 


prescribe cu 
leaving scop 
specialists. school 
involved in the pr 
number of additional 
contributing tO consider: 


ools were marked 
a commitment to 


concern for the diverse needs of all learners (intel- 
lectual, social, physical, and emotional) and its attention 
to individual needs. Gradual and uneven though they 
were, changes resulted in a vast broadening of the 
range of the school curriculum (to include new subjects, 
especially at the secondary level), and some increase 
in student opportunity for choice. More recently, the 
period from approximately 1955 to 1975 was marked by 
considerable ferment and innovation: renewed interest 
in an integrated curriculum, student-centered teaching 
methods, individualized instruction, and alternative 
schools. A rapid increase in the size of the school 
population and advances in technology gave additional 
impetus for innovation, especially in instructional 
methods: team teaching. programmed instruction (to 
facilitate self-paced study), language laboratories, tele- 
vision, and computer-aided instruction. Furthermore, 
especially in urbanized areas, current social concerns 
made their way into the curriculum in the form of 
new content organization or subjects: ethnic studies, 
consumer and environmental education, sex (and non- 
sexist) instruction, drug and alcohol abuse instruction. 
At the beginning of the 1980s. however, à growing 
"back to basics" trend was evident, combined with 
growing concerns about career education. 


6. Examination, Promotions, and Certification 
om one grade or level 
on state or district 
decisions. While the practice of holding students back 
to repeat a grade after unsatisfactory performance is 
not uncommon, the desire to maintain attendance and 
extend it through the high-school years has in places 
resulted in widespread automatic promotion. that is. 
moving students along with those of their own H^ 
especially at the elementary-school levels. Nae, 
in 1976 about 4 percent of 8-year-olds were below moda 
grade (the grade in which most children of ma age 
are enrolled) compared with 6.6 percent in 1950. The 
proportion below modal grade rises with age, to about 
10 percent or more for the high-school grades (com- 
pared to about 25 percent in 1950). Recent years have 
seen a rise in concern about the results of this approach, 
expressed as dissatisfaction with the educational 


achievements of students and graduates. . 
In public elementary and secondary schooling, local 


districts generally determine and maintain standards. 
but in view of recent growing concern over the quality 
of education, especially in high schools, state involve- 
ment has been increasing. Acquisition of a high-school 
diploma does not always require a formal examination 
but rather attendance and a satisfactory record of school 
achievement as determined by the school or the district, 
subject to state requirements. High-school graduation 
is usually sufficient to ensure admission to state colleges 
though in some regions a qualifying examination may 
be necessary. In the absence of any national public 
examination system and of consistency among the 


Policies concerning promotion fr 
of the system to the next depend 
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examination systems of those states which do offer 
them, standards vary. Two private, nonprofit organi- 
zations are influential in this matter. The colege 
Entrance Examination Board and the Educational 
Testing Service administer tests that may be used across 
the nation to assess applicants for college, graduate, 
and professional schools. . 
Recent years have seen a move towards setting state 
criteria for the high-school diploma, generally in the 
form of minimum competency requirements. About 20 
states currently assess the standards for high-school 
graduation, or have stated their intention of doing so, 
while another 10 or so implement this through local 
districts. Though federal activity has no formal authority 
in such matters, initiation of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress a few years ago resulted in 
periodic announcement of average achievement levels 
in various subjects and grade levels by national samples 
of students. This serves to provide potentially influential 
performance criteria for the various assessment efforts 
at state and local levels. 


7. Educational Research 


Between 1957 and the early 1970s, federal support for 
educational research rose from approximately Us$1 mil- 
lion to Us$100 million. Federal funds account, however, 
foronly about one-quarter of the resources, the majority 
coming from private foundations, universities and col- 
leges, and state education departments. The estab- 
lishment of the National Institute of Education, a 
network of regional research and development lab- 
oratories, and facilities for national assessment of 
school achievement, all testify to the considerable 
quantitative growth of educational research in the 
United States. 

While basic and applied research are both evident, 
the latter predominates, with evaluative and decision- 
oriented studies. Much work has been devoted to out- 
standing and immediate public concerns such as the 
education of special groups (the socially and econ- 
omically disadvantaged and the handicapped); reform- 
ing the arrangements for financing state and local school 
systems; and improving career and vocational school 
programs. The several social science disciplines and 
psychology are all represented in such efforts. Another 
sector in educational research is developing and testing 
instructional systems (not only books and other print 
materials, but also computer software). Teachers, pro- 
fessors, and technicians often collaborate with the sup- 
port of publishers and electronic companies. Public and 
philanthropic agencies may support studies concerned 
with specia) or smaller groups, such as various categories 
of the handicapped. Evaluation of current and exper- 
imental educational programs is often included in the 
regular activities of state education departments and 
the larger urban school districts. 
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8. Prospects and Problems 


Current changes in the relationships among federal, 
state, and local education authorities present a major 
challenge to educational systems in the United States. 
After decades of growing federal involvement in policy 
issues and financial support, state governments are 
being required to assume increased responsibility. 
Though disparities in educational provisions and stan- 
dards have been somewhat reduced, differences among 
and within states persist, and the capacities of poorer 
regions to meet rising costs and demands are Decr 
Whereas in the past the differences were largely ure E 
urban, currently they are most marked between inner- 
city schools and other urban and suburban E 
How to regroup public resources and to improve ard 
cational opportunities and outcomes for minority e d 
dren, recent immigrants, and the poan—anncbn Re > 
in sections of large cities and in pockets of rural d 
rivation—is a major problem for the coming deen 
Apart from geographical disparities, school polic of 
have been directed at eliminating disadvan es 
specific groups: ethnic minorities (particularly var qe 
and Hispanics); the handicapped; and females. — 
programs of desegregation, bilingual education, icd 
streaming the handicapped, and efforts to TAP enl 
opportunities and success rates at all levels of the sc 
system, the challenge to increase equity persists. PT 
The pendulum of educational thought and ae 
has swung since the period of radical criticism Tene 
1960s. Teachers, parents, and students concern t er- 
selves increasingly with the quality of school P 
formance and its relation to career opportunities. e 
alternative, informal, and individualistic school an 
iments have declined substantially. Current je er um 
are on basic educational skills and raising standards 
performance at specified levels. 19505 
After the severe teacher shortage of the late ai, 
and early 1960s and the growing surplus in recent ye "s 
demand for new teachers is expected to rise again gr to 
ally over the coming years. The lack of machinery a 
satisfy this at an appropriate level ensures paie 
imbalances between supply and demand. Science 2 in 
mathematics teachers continue to be in short suppl ! 
most areas. a 
A period of growing federal leadership in education, 
including considerable reliance on compensatory strat- 
egies, has been succeeded by one of retrenchment. Ba, 
the relative growth of central authority in education an 
general economic Stagnation have diminished public 
confidence in the ameliorative power of the school 
System. A series of critical reports and recommen- 
dations have recently stimulated considerable public 
and professional discussion, often in the light of com- 
parisons with other nations. Proposals for reform have 
focused in particular upon raising standards of achieve- 
ment at all levels from basic skills to high-school gradu- 
ation; Strengthening the curriculum, especially in 
mathematics, science and foreign languages; and 
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improving teacher preparation and performance. In the 
coming years, state, local, and private initiatives will be 
required to meet the needs of the young, of those 
preparing for new careers, and of new populations 
seeking further and higher education: regional and eth- 
nic minorities, females, and older citizens. 
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United States Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
R. M. Thomas 


The United States Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
is composed of over 2.000 islands distributed across a 
great expanse of the west-central Pacific Ocean. The 
island groups include the Marshalls, the Carolines, and 
the Marianas. The territory is located in the area known 
as Micronesia. They are occupied by | 16,000 indigenous 
islanders whose ancestors originated in Southeast Asia. 

Over the past four centuries, the islands have been 
under the political authority of four major powers con- 
secutively—Spain, Germany, Japan. and the United 
States. Under Spain, from the late 1500s until the end 
of the 1800s, colonial political control was little more 
than nominal, since Spaniards established settlements 
in only a few islands. and education was limited to 
the development of some mission schools by Roman 


n à r e mid- s, by American 
Catholic orders and. after the mid 18005, by 

Protestants. F! 899 until 1914, Germany controlled 
F eteran Fri: still in missionary hands. 


island affairs, with education j 
heer te Japanese, from 1914 to 1945, full colonial 
occupation was instituted. By 1940, ther ap 
80,000 Japanese living in the territory and only $000 
indigenous islanders. The colonial government reduced 
the number of mission schools from 100 to r^ an 
established two systems of public schools. onee ering 
elementary and secondary education for al ae 
children and the other providing primary iram poesi 
an estimated 56 percent of indigenous children ag 
to 14 (Clyde 1935). ; 

At ihe lee of the Second World sin Qe d 
became a United Nations trust teritor, e ee 
by the United States. As a result, since 19 ts | 
in the islands has evolved under the aegis of the 


States government. 


1. Background 


Micronesia's great geographic expanse and cultural 


diversity affect schooling in important Ways. The fact 
that all of the islands are small and far apart has posed 
problems of furnishing proper schooling for children 
within a reasonable distance of their homes. Providing 
facilities has been particularly difficult at the secondary 
level, where a relatively large enrollment is required in 
a given school if varied curricular choices and vocational 
training equipment are to be offered. i . . 

Although nearly all islanders are of Micronesian racial 
origin, centuries of living widely dispersed over a large 
ocean area has produced significant differences between 
island groups in custom, language. tribal identity. and 
political aims. These differences were a major factor 
influencing the people's decision in the late 1970s to 
form four separate governments for their future inde- 
pendent political status instead of all uniting under a 
single federated Micronesian government as had been 
recommended by United States authorities. 

The governments they created are (a) of the Marshall 
Islands, (b) of Palau, (c) of the Federated States of 
Micronesia (Ponape, Kosrae, Truk, and Yap). and (d) 
of the Northern Marianas. In the early 1980s, inde- 
pendence was planned as a “free association” with the 
United States, giving the new island governments con- 
trol over domestic affairs and most foreign relations, 
and assigning the United States responsibility for mili- 
tary defense and economic aid. However, by 1986 the 
free-association arrangement had still not been fully 
ratified by the United States Congress and the United 


Nations. 


2. Size and Structure of the Educational System 


during the four decades of United 
he Trust Territory can be divided 
from 1945 to 1962, was marked 
schools, which 


Educational progress 
States governance int 
into two eras. The first, 
by the gradual expansion of elementary 
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were staffed by local inhabitants and financed by the 
local communities and district legislatures. The islands 
few junior-high schools and single senior-high school 
were staffed by a combination of United States and 
Micronesian teachers paid by the central territorial 
government. " P 

Throughout the 1945-62 era, teaching in elementary 

grades was in the local language. Most village schools 
began with only two or three primary grades, then 
gradually extended the length of education into the 
upper-elementary grades. Enrollments in public 
elementary schools grew from virtually nothing in 1945 
to 9,303 in 1961. Enrollments in mission elementary 
schools also increased, reaching 4.083 by 1963. 

The course of public education was altered suddenly 
in 1962 as a re-evaluation of the first 17 years of United 
States rule caused the territorial government to increase 
school facilities rapidly and to furnish instruction in 
English at all grade levels, rather than limiting English 
to the secondary schools. 

Instead of expecting children to attend school in rude 
shelters or on pandanus mats in an open clearing, as 
had been the case in some villages in the past, the 
government in 1962 furnished funds to construct by 1965 
a total of 522 new elementary classrooms and 246 houses 
for United States teachers brought to the islands to 
implement the new teaching-in-English plan. At the 
same time, authorities expanded secondary facilities by 
adding a 10th grade to district intermediate schools 
and thereafter converting them into full four-year high 
schoo s by 1965 (grades 9-12). Religious orders also 
increased the pace of high-school development, so that 
by 1965 there were seven mission secondary schools in 
the territory. 

These efforts raised the combined public- and private- 
school pupil enrollment between 1963 and 1980 by 81 
percent (from 17,679 to 31,996) for eight-year elemen- 
tary schools and increased enrollment more than 15- 
fold (from 495 to 7,719) at the four-year secondary- 
school level (United States Government 1963, United 
States Department of State 1980). In 1984 the combined 

elementary- and secondary-school enrollment for the 
entire Trust Territory was 75,091. Slightly over 86 per- 
cent of the students attended public schools and 14 
percent private schools sponsored by Christian church 
groups. Of the total enrollment, 73 percent of the stu- 
dents were in the Federated States of Micronesia, 14 
percent in the Marshall Islands, 8 percent in the North- 
ern Marianas, and 5 percent in the Palau (United States 
Department of State 1984). 

Postsecondary education has been provided in two 
forms. One is the Community College of Micronesia, 
serving students from the Marshall Islands, Ponape, and 
the Federated States. The other is a series of extension 
courses for the Northern Marianas region, coordinated 
through higher learning institutions on Guam and in 
the United States. Postsecondary schooling includes a 
strong vocational education component. - . 

The sudden shift of strategy for conducting education 
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after 1962 reflected the general change of United States 
policy that emerged at this time. For 17 vears following 
the Second World War, a philosophy of letting the 
islanders make their own way without much interference 
from the United States dominated educational policy. 
This laissez-faire approach was replaced in 1962 by a 
decision to furnish universal education and prepare 
island youths to choose vocations either in traditional 
Micronesian societies or in modern Western societies. 
This meant developing students’ communication skills 
in both the vernacular and English. 


3. Administration 


From the end of the Second World War until the early 
1980s, the administrative structure grew markedly 1 
size, in complexity, and in the sophistication of sta : 
members. Until well into the 1970s, administrative 
decision making and supervision derived from a centra 
department of education. But during the transition 
to independent political status for the four prospective 
new governments at the opening of the 1980s, pomni 
trative control has been transferred to four distric 
headquarters. sels 

The Trust Territory's system of education pe 
tration is not of indigenous design, but rather is à pid 
of school organization in the United States. daheim 
following United States assumption of control in the 
islands, most administrators, particularly at the Le 
levels of the hierarchy, were foreigners from the ee 
States. However, gradually, local inhabitants up 
received advanced education in the United States ed 
Guam and served as counterpart employees in the po 
ritorial system beside United States educators irs 
taken over administrative posts at all levels. As a Ligen 1 
school administration by the early 1980s was a uni 
States product, adjusted somewhat to the islan 


geography and cultures and staffed mainly by local 
inhabitants. 


4. Curriculum Development 


In the early days of the United States presence. ec 
riculum development consisted mainly of bringing qum 
books from the United States and helping TS 
Territory teachers adapt them to island conditions. Py 
because elementary schools in the 1950s operated chiefly 
on their own initiative, these efforts were quite haphaz- 
ard. After 1962, curriculum development became àn 
increasingly specialized function. Local inhabitants 
were trained at the University of Hawaii in ways © 
suiting learning materials and methods to Micronesian 
settings, and experts from the United States were 
imported to guide local educators in the use of newer 
instructional techniques. 

The structure of the curriculum at all levels of the 
School system is much like that in the United States. 
with emphasis on English language arts, mathematics. 
Social studies, science, art, music, and physical 
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education. In addition, courses related to island cultures 
have been created, including vocational training in both 
traditional island occupations and those imported from 
the industrialized world, social studies that involve com- 
piling written accounts of local culture, bilingual edu- 
cation, science units focusing on island settings, and 
training for the handicapped. i 


5. Teaching Personnel 

From the earliest days of United States control, the 
training of educational personnel has consisted of sev- 
eral methods operating in parallel. Most training has 
been of an inservice rather than preservice variety 
because, over the years, the need for teachers and 
administrators has so outstripped the available supply 
that the authorities could not await the complete pre- 
service training of personnel before assigning them to 
classrooms. As a result, little-trained teachers and 
administrators were employed, then furnished periodic 
upgrading to improve their effectiveness. 

Inservice training has assumed several forms. One is 
that of the visiting consultant, an expert teacher in the 
role of a supervising consultant traveling from island to 
island to work with teachers in their own classrooms. A 
second popular type has been the short-term workshop 
or training course, lasting from two weeks to six months. 
A third type has been the model school, where teachers 
from various islands can be appointed for a period of a 
few weeks to gain direct experience with new methods 
and facilities. Another has been radio broadcasts that 
offer the advantage of simultaneously reaching teachers 
in widely separated areas. For more advanced training, 
teachers and administrators have been sent to uni- 
versities overseas, particularly to Guam and Hawaii, for 
short-term and degree courses. , 

In 1969. the coment need for better-qualified teachers 
stimulated authorities to create the Community College 


of Micronesia, a two-year institution on the island of 
Ponape granting an Associate of Arts degree in ele- 
mentary education. As a result, more effective pre- 
service and inservice teacher training became available 
throughout the 1970s and into the 1980s. 

By 1980, the number of teachers in the educational 
system totaled 1,578 for the eight-year elementary 
schools and 520 for the four-year secondary schools. 
Over 88 percent of elementary and 75 percent of secon- 
dary teachers were in the public-school system. At both 
elementary and secondary levels, men made up two- 
thirds of the teaching staff and women one-third. 


6. Future Prospects 


In the coming years the educational systems of the 
Trust Territory will probably continue to reflect the 
strong influence of the United States, will continue 
to receive aid from the United States for educational 
development, will be staffed increasingly at all levels 
by indigenous islanders who have received advanced 
training abroad, will expand vocational training oppor- 
tunities at both secondary and postsecondary levels, and 
will incorporate more aspects of island culture into the 
curricula. 
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A. Laleh 


The Republic of Uruguay, the smallest country in South 
Amea, occupies mates of 186,480 square kilometers 
(72,000 square miles) on the east coast of the continen : 
bordered on the north and east by Brazil, on the wes 
by Argentina, and on the south by the Atlantic Ocean. 


Nearly half of the nation's population of three million 
live eem around the capital city of Moitevideo: The 
country’s limited size and the fact that such 7 € 
Segment of the population lives around the capita 2 
made educational facilities readily accessible to = 
Majority of the people and thus have enabled the 
Country to achieve the highest literacy rate in Latin 


America. 


Ethnically, the citizens of Uruguay are of Spanish or 


Italian origin, with a portion of the population of mixed 
(mestizo) European-Indian stock. The society's cultural 
tradition, like the national language. 1s Spanish, so that 
there are no major language and cultural divisions for 
which educators must make adjustments in the school 
system. Although the prevailing religion is Roman Cath- 
olicism, religious instruction is not included as part of 
the regular curriculum of the public schools. 

While Uruguay is perhaps the most urbanized nation 
in South America, its economy has not depended on 
industrial development but, rather, on cattle and sheep 
raising and, to a lesser degree, on wheat, corn, and 
linseed. The chief industry is meat packing and process- 
ing, with the production of hydroelectric power recently 
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beginning to contribute as an export item. Despite the 
nation’s traditional dependence on livestock and 
farming, efforts are being made to increase industrial 
production, with the demands for industrial manpower 
stimulating educational planners to generate new pro- 
grams for supplying greater numbers of skilled workers. 

Politically, Uruguay has been an independent repub- 

lic for more than a century and a half since winning 
freedom from Spanish colonial control. In recent times, 
the country has maintained two traditional political 
groups, the Colorados Party, which supports the middle 
and lower classes, and the Blanco Party, which supports 
the large landowners, the church hierarchy, and big 
business. 

The society's socioeconomic class system bears impor- 
tant implications for attitudes toward schooling. Despite 
the availability of universal, free education, different 
educational aspirations are found among the various 
social classes, with the upper strata favoring academic 
studies and more advanced schooling and the lower 
strata more inclined to vocational courses and fewer 
years of schooling. However, increasingly, schools 
emphasizing academic curricula are viewed by the lower 
classes as a route to middle-class status, with the result 
that the desirability of technical and vocational edu- 
cation is declining. As a consequence, secondary-school 
vocational programs draw fewer candidates from the 
pool of more talented primary-school graduates. By the 
latter 1970s, nearly 75 percent (260) of the nation's 347 
secondary schools offered a general academic education 
and 25 percent (87) offered technical curricula (Europa 
1981 p. 1710). 

Uruguay has a high rate of literacy and wide distri- 
bution of newspapers and other mass communication 
media, so that the populace is generally well-informed. 


1. Structure of the Educational System 
1.1 Primary Education 


The nation's compulsory-education policy requires that 
all children between ages 6 and 14 attend school, with 
parents facing the prospect of being fined by the govern- 
ment if their child misses more than 3 days of school in 
a month without a legitimate excuse. This regulation, 
while fully enforced in urban regions, is enforced only 
through age 10 in rural areas where children may be 
needed in agricultural activities and fewer schools may 
be available. Kindergartens are attended by children 
between ages 3 and 6, with the emphasis of the cur- 
riculum on character training and physical and psy- 
chological development. . . 
Atage 6. when compulsory primary education begins, 
a child may attend one of two types of primary school. 
The first of these, known as the complete primary 
school. offers a six-year program which may be followed 
by the child's immediately enrolling in a secondary 
school. The complete schools are found mostly in urban 
areas. Incomplete schools. more common in rural 
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settings, offer less than six-year curricula. Upon fin- 
ishing an incomplete school, a child may either enroll 
in an agricultural training school or else transfer to a 
complete school to finish the six-year program that leads 
to academic studies at the secondary level. ; 
According to government reports, the 1970s wit- 
nessed an 8 percent decline in primary-school enroll- 
ment (from 354,096 in 1970 to 326.235 in 1979). a 
decrease apparently caused by the society's control of 
the population growth rate, with the majority of the 
people favoring a small nuclear family that parents can 
support adequately. During this same 10-year period. 
the teaching corps increased by 1,500 teachers, thereby 
reducing the pupil-teacher ratio from 29:1 to 24:1. 


1.2 Secondary and Higher Education 
Many of the general-secondary schools, called liceos, 
offer a six-year program, with the first four years am 
sisting of a basic cycle of general academic studies an l 
the last two a university preparatory cycle, Students 
may elect to complete only the first four years and then 
enter the labor force. Those who complete the six-year 
program earn the bachillerato certificate. " 
Parallel to the academic schools is a set of technical- 
vocational secondary institutions of two main var- 
ieties—regular technical-vocational schools and pilot 
schools. The pilot schools follow a five-year curriculum. 
with the fifth year dedicated to specialized training !n i 
vocational skill. Students graduating from a pilot schon, 
are eligible to enter the university preparatory cycle 9 
an academic-secondary school. p 
As already noted, technical and vocational training 
is not very popular in Uruguay, since the manual geni 
pations to which it leads are not accorded desired soi 
status. By the latter 1970s, over 73 percent (138,000) © 
secondary-school students followed academic studies 
and the remainder (50,000) vocational courses [Bon 
1981 p. 1712). Although skilled and semiskilled Les en 
often are paid substantially more than office duree 
the social desirability of a white-collar occupation ten > 
to outweigh the monetary advantage of blue-collar labo 
in the eyes of candidates for secondary schooling. AS : 
consequence, those primary-school graduates who gon 
vocational secondary schools are frequently pupils W 
could not gain entrance to general-secondary schools. 
Entrance to the nation's one higher education Lea 
tution, the University of the Republic, is ayena s 
to secondary-school graduates who have earned 
bachillerato Certificate, with no entrance examination 
Tequired for admission. Although no tuition fee 5 
charged, students are required to pay for books an 
other supplies. Subsistence scholarships are available 
for capable needy students. The most popular field © 
study in the university has been law. 


1.3 Adult Education 


In contrast to many Latin American nations, Uruguay i 
widely distributed adult education system does no 
emphasize literacy training, because the society’s com- 
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pulsory primary-education program has already enabled 
Uruguay to achieve the highest literacy rate in Latin 
America. Consequently, the well-attended adult pro- 
grams are able to focus on cultural enrichment, training 
for voluntary social work, and employment skills. 


2. Administration and Finance 
Education throughout Uruguay is the responsibility of 
the central government, with the National Council of 
Primary and Normal Instruction in charge of preprimary 
and primary schooling and of the institutes that train 
people to teach at the preprimary and primary levels. 
The National Council on Secondary Education is 
responsible for general- or academic-secondary schools 
and for institutes preparing people to teach at the sec- 
ondary level. . . 
All public-education costs, with the exception of text- 
books. are financed out of the general national budget. 
Approximately one-fifth of the annual budget is allo- 
cated to schools, so that education represents the largest 
Single item among the central governments expen- 


ditures. Financial resources are distributed to public 
schools in accordance with student enrollment figures, 
with special funds provided to schools in socio- 
economically disadvantaged areas. 

Private schools, which are predominately church 
sponsored or supported by particular ethnic groups in 
Montevideo, are financed by private endowments, 
tuition fees, and gifts. Some private schools furnish free 
education for needy students and, in return, the schools 
are exempt from national and municipal taxes. 
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R. Beevers 


ence and changing its name 


from New Hebrides in 1980, the new Pacific mar 
nation of Vanuatu inherited from Its former colonia 


i |—two sets of 
rulers e hing governmental— 
edi et o sets of police, two sets 


laws, two sets of hospitals, two S : 
Of schools, two sets ot colonial attitudes, and E uem 
languages. Such an inheritance Was the en of pond 
100 years of life in the islands under a colonia ^d 
dominium, meaning the joint administration oie 
territory by the United Kingdom and the 
Bovernments. 

Observers have charged t 
Ostensibly was operated for t 
Population, in actuality each 


Sought to win petty victories : 
sei colonial 
the rival one. This competition between the 
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Tulers affected the structure of education 1P y 


ooling in 
exert a strong influence over the nature Of that se 
the islands today. To remedy the divi e Education 
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volved over the past century. 
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rm of colonial administratio 
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Geographically, Vanuatu consists of a chain of about 
80 islands spread across an area of the western Pacific 
measuring 900 by 500 kilometres and located west of 
Fiji, southwest of the Solomon Islands, and northeast 
of New Caledonia. The 10 largest islands account for 
almost 90 percent of the total land area of 11,900 square 
kilometres. Because the islands are mountainous, only 
about half of the land area is potentially suitable for 
agriculture, and only one-sixth of this arable acreage is 
currently under cultivation. 

Such geographic characteristics pose problems for 
educational planners in terms of providing equal access 
to schooling for all pupils and of locating schools in the 
most suitable sites. Supplying teachers and schools to 
remote, sparsely populated regions and communicating 
with such regions is particularly difficult. 

By 1979, the population of the nation exceeded 
112,000 and was growing at about 2.5 percent annually, 
a trend in contrast to the population decline of the 
later 1800s and early 1900s when epidemics and labour 
recruitment reduced the numbers living in the islands. 

In terms of ethnic composition, Vanuatu is 95 percent 
Melanesian and 5 percent a mixture of other Pacific 
islanders, Chinese, Vietnamese, French, Australians, 
and English. The indigenous inhabitants, distributed 
throughout the islands, speak well over 100 Melanesian 
languages, none of which is used for general com- 
munication in the nation. Instead, for purposes of gen- 
eral communication and education, the three languages 
in popular use are English, French, and Pidjin (some- 
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times called Bislama). The first two were the official 
languages for the two former colonial powers, used 
for the administrative and legal systems, for trade in 
businesses run by each power’s expatriate residents, and 
for education in the two systems of schooling set up by 
the English and French. Pidjin is the form of pidgin 
English used extensively throughout the country, per- 
mitting the people to coexist within, and to achieve 
some reconciliation of, the separate philosophies of the 
two colonial rulers. 

In view of such a multiplicity of ethnic backgrounds 
and of languages in the population, the task of Vanuatu 
educators in providing a culturally unifying curriculum 
and a common instructional language for a newly unified 
school system is formidable indeed. The educational 
complexities created by such cultural diversity and a 
condominium form of governance can be suggested in 
a review of the chief components of the school systems 
and their backgrounds. 


2. Systems of Schooling 


As in other Pacific island areas, schools were introduced 
to Vanuatu in the nineteenth century by missionaries. 
As a consequence, from the viewpoints of colonial 
governments, education for the indigenous peoples was 
cheap. Governments did not need to allocate resources 
to mission education as might have been necessary had 
those governments paid fully for schools themselves. 
Hence, education was a mission-based activity for most 
people before the 1950s. It was the missionaries who 
were responsible for the high rates of literacy, so that 
people could read their Bibles, and it was missionaries 
who were responsible also for the spread of such demo- 
cratic concepts as conducting group meetings, one per- 
son speaking at a time, and voting. 

The missionaries also contributed to divisiveness in 
the islands by producing a split between Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants as a parallel to the French-English 
colonial division. Children in Roman Catholic areas 
went to schools where the language was French and the 
curriculum French. Children in Protestant areas went 
to schools where the language was English and the 
curriculum was an English attempt to adapt education 
to the needs of the islanders. 

The French saw their schools as producing replicas of 
Frenchmen— people who, though of different colour 
and habitat, nevertheless spoke French, thought like 
the French, and developed a French way of life. The 
English had goals for education which followed the 
general pattern of goals in their colonies. They set out 
to produce an elite to handle government and a wide 
base of literacy. The religious denominations followed 
these two patterns. Catholic missions were French, 
offering the French way of religious life in their schools. 
The Protestant systems, in keeping with the English 
philosophy, offered a foundation of literacy which 
served the ideal of a Bible-reading, religious village 
society, while maintaining a single secondary school in 
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each mission to supply senior mission, government, and 
business personnel. ron 
In devising the two school systems, the colonialists 
appeared to give no thought to what the indigenous 
population might wish their education to be. The tra- 
ditional family education for subsistence agriculture and 
fishing and for transmitting village culture continued, 
with neither colonial power seeking to interfere with 
this mode of education. ; 
However, the existence of the two imported colonial 
systems posed a serious dilemma for islanders who 
wished to participate in the colonialists' educational 
programmes. Should one permit one's children to attend 
French schools, which were free and well-equipped, an 
where there was a chance to enter the higher echelons 
of government service, but also with a sure alienation 
from Vanuatuan culture? Or should one permit one $ 
children to go to the English schools, which charged 
fees, were poorly provided, had few places in higher 
education, but which did not alienate its children from 
Vanuatuan culture? To a great extent this decision Was 
already made for the inhabitants as a result of the 
location of their homes. Children attended the school— 
French or British—that was nearby, and because the 
French system was small, most children inevitably 
attended the more widely distributed English schools. 
With the coming of independence, Vanuatu govem 
ment officials were determined to unify both ao 
systems so as to produce one national system. The P a 
for unification faced several complications. One was “or 
existence of an Anglican mission school system t 
received government grants but was largely autonomous 
in administration. Also in the Protestant sector Was 
Seventh Day Adventist mission system that made ed 
about 15 percent of the British schools but received n 
grants. The Catholic schools were in the French system: 
British schools took children from the age of n 
any preschools were wholly fee supported and entire 4 
outside the government administration. The dame 
system accepted children at the age of 3, free of cost 
the parents. : 
In secondary education, a well-equipped French com 
plex in the city of Port Vila included a secondary uÁ— 
technical college, and teachers' college. The ME 
secondary school, Malapoa College in Port Vila, wa 


Table 1 
School enrolments 1976, 1980 


Teachers Pupils 0 

School level 1976 1980 1976 198 
Kindergarten 41 49 1,076 1,187 
Primary 505 986 20,680 23264 
Secondary 

General 96 140 1,480 1,970 

Teacher training 12 137 106 

Other 17 171 


Venezuela 


moderately well-equipped. The other English-speaking 
mission secondary schools were small and widely 
scattered. | 

As shown in Table 1, during the closing years of 
colonial rule and into the beginning of the period of 
independence, school enrolments at all levels, except 
in teacher training, were growing. The most dramatic 
increase was in the general-secondary school which grew 
by 33 percent over the five-year period. By 1980, the 
general-secondary enrolment consisted of 56 percent 
males and 44 percent females. 


3. Administrative Revision 


Following independence, planning and administering 
the schools were located more firmly in the Ministry of 
Education, where the leaders established a series of 
administrative goals to be achieved. These included 
plans to combine schools where two existed side by side, 
to maintain for purposes of political peace the three 
languages (English, French, Pidjin), to establish a 
national secondary system, to set up a curriculum unit, 
and to decentralize administration by assigning more 
authority to district education officers and headteachers 


in schools. 


4. Curriculum Development 


Under the colonial condominium the curriculum of the 
British mission primary schools was mainly reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the teaching methods 
Stressed rote memorization. The British secondary 
curriculum was academic in content. The French 


curriculum was the same as that in France. Detailed 


lesson notes in the French schools were provided to 


teachers by education authorities. The British also 
Produced notes for teachers but not on such a lavish 


eee blems during the current 
i iculum probie 
The chief curricu p to solve the language 


unification efforts are how 

Problem, how to maintain the output of lesson notes oi 
else break down teachers’ dependence oh ena ia 
how to make the curriculum relevant to the 


the nation. 


5. Personnel 


The staff in primary schools which the Ministry inherited 
at independence included nearly 400 Vanuatu-trained 
teachers from the former British state-supported 
system, an even larger number of Vanuatu teachers in 
mission schools, 240 trained teachers in the former 
French system, and almost 300 untrained staff in both 
the government and mission schools. 

Unifying the preparation of teachers is particularly 
difficult, since various modes of teacher training oper- 
ated under the colonial powers. Furthermore, there is 
a universal and still unfulfilled need for inservice training 
courses for all levels of staff. 


6. Future Prospects 


The key problems to be solved in the coming decades 
have already been suggested—unification of the sepa- 
rate colonial systems of schooling, settling the problem 
of what language (or languages) to use as the medium 
of instruction, unifying the teacher-education system, 
making the curriculum relevant to the needs of the 
islanders, and preparing teachers to employ more 
efficient instructional methods. Accomplishing these 
tasks will require more adequate funding of education 
than existed under the colonial regime, and providing 
such funding will not be easy in view of the islanders 
economic condition with independence. A further chal- 
lenge will be to provide equal access to education, 
particularly in providing for pupils in remote areas and 
in enrolling more girls in schools. Teachers have 
appealed for better equipment, particularly for suitable 
reading materials for students. 

These assignments, then, represent the steps Vanuatu 
educators are expected to assume as they seek to achieve 
a successful transition from a colonial condition to one 
of autonomy and cultural relevance. 
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ieth century—until 1930 
haracterized by a pre- 
an underdeveloped 


In the first part of the twent 
approximately— Venezuela vae 
dominantly rural society, wit 

economy 'iepending mainly on the export of some 
agricultural products, and politically, by the tight € 
trol of a prolonged dictatorship following à previously 


disorderly situation of frequent uprisings led by different 
local caudillos. The discovery and ever-increasing 
exploitation of oil triggered off, almost overnight, enor- 
mous, continuing, and unexpected changes in the social, 
economic, political, and cultural sectors of the country. 
The powerful impact that oil revenues have in Ven- 
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ezuela today contrasts with the importance that human 
resources had in the last century, when the ideas and 
actions of brilliant politicians, intellectuals, and soldiers 
(Bello, Rodriguez, Miranda, Bolivar, Sucre, and many 
others) radically changed the colonial conditions 
of Venezuela and other South American countries, 
notwithstanding their extreme poverty and under- 
development. f , , 

By latitude, Venezuela is a tropical country, situated 
in the northern part of Latin America. It covers an area 
of 911,812 square kilometers (352,051 square miles) and 
is the seventh largest country in Latin America. It has 
a favorable geographical location relative to other highly 
populated and developed countries of the world, and it 
has 2,816 kilometers (1,750 miles) of coastline on the 
Caribbean Sea and Atlantic Ocean. It borders Colombia 
in the west, Brazil in the south, and Guyana in the 
east. The country offers great geographical diversity, 
characterized mainly by four zones: the Andes, the 
lowlands of the coast, the plains, and the highlands of 
Guyana. The climatic conditions of these zones also vary 
with the predominantly high temperatures characteristic 
of tropical areas and low temperatures only at high 
altitudes above sea level. 

Venezuela’s population took more than 65 years to 
double between 1876 and 1936, but then, in 20 years 
(1941-61), it doubled again, emphasizing a tendency 
that will continue in the future because of the sustained 
population growth rate (estimated at 3.4 percent in 
1982), which is one of the highest of Latin America 
(2.2 percent in 1980). The total population grew from 
5,034,838 in 1950 to 16,988,200 in 1981 (Venezuela 
1982). This substantial and continuous increase can be 
explained only by the combination of such factors as 
migration from Europe and countries neighboring 
Venezuela and a decrease in the mortality rate and 
increase in the birth rate as a result of successful public 
health programs, which have contributed to the aug- 
mentation of life expectancy from 43,2 years in 1940 to 
66 years in 1981. The country had a young population 
in 1981, some 42 percent being under 15 years of age; 
the equivalent figures in the same year for France and 

the United States were 23 percent and 22 percent 
respectively (Population Reference Bureau 1981). 
This increase in population vet the preponderance 
eople has implications of an economic, Social, 
Pe EE aad cultural kind. Among them are the 
great load that must be carried by the relatively small 
productive group of people: the problem of providing 
additional educational services for young people and 
immigrants: the difficulties in providing employment for 
young people who enter the labor market for the first 
time: the need to produce more goods and services for 
this population: and. finally. the cultural and ideological 
consequences of this striking change in the structure of 
n. 
em geographical distribution of the popu- 
lation is shown by a concentration of 63.4 percent of 
the country's total in the northwestern region, which 
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comprises only 14.2 percent of the entire national area. 
More recently, the iron and aluminium industrial com- 
plex of the Guayana region has attracted a substantial 
population. The proportion of urban-rural population 
has changed dramatically within a few years; in 1936, 
some 34.7 percent of the total population lived in urban 
areas and by 1980 this had jumped to 77.7 percent 
(World Bank 1981). or 
The oil and mining industries account for 96.9 percen 
of all Venezuelan exports; this indicates that the Ven: 
ezuelan economy depends almost entirely on the expor 
of two products, of which oil represents 95 Peleas 
iron 5 percent. If other productive sources are not em 
developed, Venezuela faces an uncertain future. high 
oil industry is very important but, owing to its 
productivity and advanced technology, it employs les 
than 2 percent of the active population. - 
The national occupational structure aad 
significant changes in the period 1950-80: the » cp 
of the active population engaged in agriculture ge a 
44.1 percent in 1950 to 16.1 percent in 1978; t ^16 
industry increased from 10.8 percent in 1950 is e 
percent in 1978; that in commerce grew from 9.3 Did in 
in 1950 to 19.6 percent in 1978; and the proporti buo 
services increased from 13.4 percent in 1950 one 
percent in 1978. The Venezuelan per capita inco Latit 
Us$2,457.5 in 1980 was one of the highest in que 
America, but this figure gives a distorted view s is 
real standard of living in the country; in fact, epit 
quite unevenly distributed among the various riban 
groups and this disparity is also evident between pis 
and rural populations. The several, successive api 
national plans, initiated in 1958, have all given pr and 
to the opening of new educational a n 
provided substantial financial aid (Us$2,374 milli cen 
1979). Such a policy has produced an enormous dm 
titative growth and also a huge and inefficient A Sidi 
cratic structure, but in general the quality and dire = 
of the educational effort have not achieved the oe - 
outcomes. Some intellectuals feel that courses are a te 
ied and degrees obtained only insofar as they i. ale 
achieve social aspirations, with little regard Saal 
vidual development or the intrinsic value of the 
edge gained. un 
dyes of a modern state requires an M 
government apparatus. However, public administra a 
in Venezuela has no tradition of public service or car ith 
administration; those holding public office change W 5 
governments and in consequence they lack the tink 
acquire appropriate expertise, commitment, and exp a 
ence. The obvious consequences of this situation Te 
inefficiency and waste, reflected especially in t 
national educational structure. 


1. Structure and Size of the Education Effort 


In Venezuela, state-funded, free, and compulsory mass 
education at the primary level had its origin in a decree 
issued by President Guzmán Blanco in 1870 (Centro 
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à ic government 
achi é ars later when democratic g 
eved many years la 58. At least six years of 


Teplaced dictatorship in 19 l 
Primary school E obligatory until 1980, when ihe 
rganic Law of Education was passed. Eo provides, 
among other things, for compulsory prese oe xps 
Years of basic education (see Fig. 1); Prese CS pein 
Cation has taken the longer to implement an re 
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e years 
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offered in these situations lead to a degree, but for the 
time being these degrees do not grant exemption from 
programs in universities. 

Higher education comprises universities (variously 
called autonomous, private, and experimental), teach- 
ers’ colleges, and polytechnics, besides the institutions 
mentioned above. Recently, there has been an 
explosion in the number of higher education insti- 
tutions, a growth not always justified, In 1957 there were 
only three national universities, two private universities, 
and a teachers’ college; in 1982, there were 68 insti- 
tutions, classified as follows: 16 national and 5 private 
universities, 5 teachers’ colleges. 4 polytechnics, 13 
national and 13 private technological university insti- 
tutes, and 7 state and 5 private university colleges. 

Total enrollment in higher education for the 1979-80 
academic year amounted to 298,884 students, with an 
enrollment ratio of 21.7 (Oficina de Planificación del 
Sector Universitario 1980). Postgraduate programs have 
been few in number but are increasing (1,033 students 
in 1979). Greater importance is placed on specialization 
and master's degrees in the health sciences, social 
sciences, economics, engineering. and technology, with 
a total of 37 programs in 1979; however, It should 
be noted that some universities offering postgraduate 
programs do not have the well-developed research that 
is essential for high-quality programs.  — 

The administrative structure of education 1n Ven- 
ezuela has been influenced since the last century by 
the French Napoleonic model of education and this 
influence is still pervasive today even within the struc- 
tures of the large national autonomous universities. The 
Ministry of Education is concerned with directing and 
controlling from its location in the capital (Caracas) 
preschools, primary schools, high schools, and the part 
of higher education comprising teachers’ colleges, poly- 
technics, university colleges, and technological uni- 
versity institutes: it also has the legal right to monitor 
and ensure quality in private educational institutions. 

The Venezuelan state is, in its educational capacity 
(a) a teaching agency, capable of providing a se 
system of education for the majority of citizens; (b) 
interventionist, because it controls and monitors overall 
policies, even study plans and programs; (c) bureau- 
cratic, because the Ministry of Education s epe 
istrative sector systematically devises and controls à 
educational developments; and (d) centralist, because 
every aspect of education depends on central govern: 


ment views (Furter 1978 pP- 23-24). , — 
In contrast, other important sectors registere wit 


the Ministry of Education, such as the universities, 
the National Institute of Sports (IND), the Institute of 
Culture (INCIBA). and the National Institute of Edu- 
cational Cooperation (INCE), enjoy a high level of 
autonomy in their operations and control (Burroughs 


1974). 

Owing to the structural 
Education, attempts hav 
1970s to decentralize it by 


complexity of the Ministry of 
e been made since the early 
establishing regional subunits; 


pi 
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however, this would imply delegating authority and 
making sure the information systems run efficiently at 
the regional and national levels. In the absence of these 
two conditions, decisions of all sorts have continued to 
be taken by central authorities, and therefore decen- 
tralization turns out to be only an additional barrier for 
administrative procedures (Schiefelbein 1981). 

Tremendous strides have been made by governments 
since 1958 in eradicating illiteracy and in expanding 
primary education to provide for needs, but, in spite of 
this, functional illiteracy (1,373,561 people were illit- 
erate in 1971, UNESCO 1981) is still a problem that 
demands serious attention, being deeply rooted in rural 
and socially deprived urban areas. The situation is simi- 
lar in compulsory six-year primary education: initial 
enrollment statistics look better than the modest num- 
ber who complete the course, for “out of each ten pupils 
beginning primary education, only three manage to 
finish sixth grade” (Uslar Pietri 1981 p. 23). 

The problem of high dropout rates is crucial and 
affects all levels of the Venezuelan educational system, 
especially higher education; optimistic estimates reveal 
that of every 100 students who start studying at this 
level only 15 graduate. And, again, of those beginning 
high school, only 38 percent finish successfully (Ven- 
ezuela, Ministerio de Educación 1981). 

Figure 2 shows the evolution of primary enrollment 
from 1952 (557,692 pupils) to 1980 (2,456,815 pupils). 
The rise in high-school enrollment (see Fig. 3) is even 
more impressive than at the primary level due to the 
smaller base and to the introduction of new and different 
forms of secondary education (free secondary diploma, 
night courses, parasystem—a kind of secondary edu- 
cation at a distance—and so on). These opportunities, 
and the popular notion that education is a door to 
success, stimulate older students who had abandoned 
their studies to re-enter education. Statistics for the 
different educational levels show a trend towards the 
equalizing of percentages for male and female students, 
even though there is a predominance of male students 
in some areas (e.g., engineering) and females in others 
(e.g., education). 
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Secondary-school enrollment 1953-80 


In the area of nonformal adult education two impor- 
tant programs are worth mentioning: the National Insti- 
tute of Educational Cooperation (nce) and the 
National Open University (UNA). The National Institute 
of Educational Cooperation, founded in 1959, has geen 
quantitatively and qualitatively successful in all types 9 
vocational training, particularly in inservice training, 
through intensive courses dealing with industrial. pen 
mercial, services, and rural programs. A special p" 
gram was launched in 1964 for unemployed youth. 7 
the year 1970, some 563,507 people had obtained on 
tificates in different specialized fields. In Ev: m 
education, the National Open University, founde s 
1977, offers people in employment five-year univers! i 
programs by distance teaching. Students study and n 
concurrently. Each year, more than 10,000 ane 5 
enroll with the National Open University which. * 
study programs in engineering, mathematics, € 
tration, and education. The number of eua 
alone could justify its existence. However, it should he 
noted that dropout rates are very high, especially in t 
first semesters. 


2. Finance 


Since 1958, governments have given considerable m 
tion to financing the educational system at all leve 5 
Budgets have Sharply increased: for 1957, the tota 
budget for education was us$41,474,000 which was 8. ‘ 
percent of the total national budget; in 1964, the per 
centage rose to 10.6; and in 1980 the total sum ie 
Us$2,406 000,000, or 14.2 percent of the total nationa 
budget (Oficina de Planificación del Sector Uni- 
versitario 1980). 

At the same time, higher education steadily absorbed 
a greater portion of the total budget for education: 25. 
percent in 1964 and 45.1 percent in 1980. This was the 
result of the creation of many new higher education 
institutions and the generally low cost effectiveness. 

Cost per student indicates another of the imbalances 
observed among the different educational levels. In 
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primary education, cost per student was us$317; in 
secondary education, it amounted to Us$596; and in 
higher education, it reached Us$2,441 (1978 figures). In 
terms of percentages of the gross national product, total 
educational expenditure amounted to 4.8 percent in 
1970 and 5.1 percent in 1978 (UNESCO 1981). 

There is no reliable information available about the 
amount of private resources for education. Yet these 
contributions are important if one takes into account 
that nonofficial education comprises 13 percent of 
total enrollment in primary education, 23 percent in 
secondary education, and 8 percent in higher education. 
Private establishments include  non-profit-making 
religious and other profit-making institutions. Most of 
these obtain funds from aiegistration fees, special 
bonuses, private donations, and, in some exceptional 
cases, government grants. 

Students receive financial aid through scholarships 
sponsored by different ministries, regional- and mun- 
icipal-government authorities, and public and private 
foundations. Since 1974, there has been an effective 
body called the Venezuelan Scholarship Program 
(Fundación Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho, FUNDAY- 
ACUCHO) to coordinate scholarships given by the 
government in order to promote and monitor studies in 
priority scientific and technical areas, national uni- 
versities, and higher education institutions abroad. Up 
until 1980, some 20,000 scholarships had been awarded, 
corresponding to a total investment of Us$465 million 
(Ruiz Calderon 1979). The system of educational credit 
is in the hands of an efficient enterprise Creditos educa- 
cionales (EDUCREDITO) but this type of financial aid is 
still not used to any great extent. 


3, Supply of Personnel 

In 1958, Venezuelan education began to expand exten- 
sively as a result of rapid social changes and accelerated 
development of the oil industry. Since no new well- 
defined educational policies were devised to accompany 
this process, the educational system had to be ace 
upon traditional values, models, and structures. his 
phenomenon had a definite impact on the training of 
teachers and professors who were charged with e 
difficult task of transforming the national educationa 
System so that it would become a truly effective Es 
of change from a rural society characterized by ru T 
mentary technical levels to a modern developed d 
characterized by advanced and productive technologi 
and scientific practices. 

There are three types of tee 
marked social and professional differen h 
in preschool and primary education, the hien 
teacher, and the teacher, lecturer, OF professor at e 
tertiary-education level. Since 1958, the eoin i o 
university teachers to teaching and research has ri 
much more professional. In 1978, there were a 
teachers in preschools, 82,226 in primary schools, 47, 


her in Venezuela, with 
ces: the teacher 


in secondary schools, and 23,451 in higher education 
(Fernandez Heres 1981). 

Until the mid-1970s, most primary-school teachers 
were products of normal schools. Here, students who 
had finished sixth grade in primary education were 
offered studies equivalent to four years of high school. 
This meant that school teachers decided on joining the 
teaching profession at an average age of 12 or 13 and 
finished professional training at about 16 or 17. This 
situation was then slightly modified and a new five- 
year program designed as part of diversified secondary 
studies. The certificate obtained is thus valid for pro- 
ceeding to university studies. 

As a result of the system of teacher training, the 
moulding of a pupil's personality and early school 
experience is in the hands of young teachers many of 
whom enter teaching without being sure that it is their 
true vocation. These teachers have been trained in 
normal schools of limited prestige and have little or no 
opportunity of going on to higher education. The social 
and professional status of a primary teacher is not high 
and intellectually endowed students who would make 
good primary teachers usually opt for other fields. 

For the improvement of professional training of non- 
graduate teachers, especially those whose schooling is 
limited to primary education, an institute for the inser- 
vice training of teachers has been created. It offers 
specialized courses to nongraduates as well as to gradu- 
ate teachers. 

The number of teachers gra 
schools was at one time excessive 
needs of the educational system and accounts for a 
large percentage of unemployed people in this area an 
the subsequent striking decline in schools of this type. 

The situation in secondary education is somewhat 
different because these teachers come from pedagogical 
institutes (which originated in Chile and had a great 
initial influence) or from university faculties where edu- 
cation studies are pursued. But high-school teachers are 
insufficient in number for the rising needs of secondary 
education. In this area, more than 50 percent do not 
have a degree; however, the situation is even more 
difficult in technical high schools where the shortage 
is greater. Because university students of education 
consider primary and secondary education unattractive 
and poorly paid there is little interest in jobs offered in 
this area. Therefore, many have become teachers at the 
university institutes and colleges. Similarly, primary 
teachers with a higher education certificate also move 
away from teaching. : 

Thus, there is a progressive impoverishment of teach- 
ing staff in preschool, primary, and secondary education 
because teachers leave these levels and move into uni- 
versities or colleges, where they tend to work in areas 
for which they are not skilled. There are also teachers 
who through inservice training or higher education 
studies obtain qualifications enabling them to leave pri- 
mary education and go into secondary education. 

This situation will, it is hoped, be modified in the 
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future by the Organic Law of Education (1980) which 
establishes that primary-school teaching must be uni- 
versity certified. Thus, primary-school teachers, in due 
course, will have to obtain a degree in higher education. 
University teachers come from different professional 
areas and, in most cases, lack pedagogical training. In 
order to remedy this situation, crash courses in teaching 
methods have been devised and are usually compulsory 
for people who are just beginning to teach. In other 
higher education institutions, such as university colleges 
and technological university institutes, teachers are gen- 


erally graduates of the pedagogical institutes or faculties 
of education. 


4. Examinations 


Examinations and decisions on student promotion 
depend on the local school authorities and teachers, 
even though study plans and programs are centralized 
in the Ministry of Education. The examination system 
has been rigidly focused on the student's ability to 
memorize the essential content matter. This trend will 
be substantially modified in the future if the Organic 
Law of Education is applied fully as intended. This law 
views assessments as a continuous, integral process, 
coordinated and focused on the achievement of such 


educational objectives as personality development and 
qualitative skills. 


5. Educational Research 


From 1960 to 1980, educational research in Venezuela 
underwent remarkable developments in quantity and 
sometimes in quality. However, there has been a lack 
of clear and well-defined policies for stimulating and 
guiding research. In 1981, there were 26 national centers 
where research was conducted (Morles 1981). The most 
prominent were the Center of Developmental Studies 
(CENDES) at the Central University of Venezuela, the 
Planning Department of the Ministry of Education, and 
the different institutes attached to several university 
faculties, for example, at the Central, Zulia, Simón 
Bolívar, and Andes Universities and the National Open 
University. Since 1981, the Center of Educational Plan- 
ning (CERPES) in Caracas has started several projects 
of importance. Between 1980 and 1982, several 
workshops. seminars, and day-long sessions at the 
national level have taken place to analyze, promote, 
and coordinate scattered projects. 
The degree of practicability and range of the projects 
undertaken are very various because, in many cases, 
these projects are individual and isolated pieces of 
research which respond to the occasional needs of the 
sponsoring institutions. Until now (1982) there has been 
little dissemination of the results obtained and govern- 
mental agencies in the near future will try to establish 
clearinghouse networks for information and research. 
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The National Council of Scientific and Technological 
Investigation (CONICIT) has promoted, through finan- 
cial contributions, important studies in different insti- 
tutions. Over a period of 10 years, only five main studies 
were completed of which the most significant were "The 
Influence of Parents' Socioeconomic Conditions on Stu- 
dent Achievement in the First Year at University 
(Universidad Simón Bolívar 1975); "Occupational 
Structures and the Training of Venezuelan Workers 
(Center of Development Studies 1975); and "The 
Educational System and the Development Process 
(Center of Development Studies 1979). A positive 
aspect of increasing scientific productiveness has 
been the establishment in the universities of courses 
in research methodology and the fact that students 
and graduates are expected to produce theses and 
research papers. 


6. Major Problems 


The principal problems for the educational system. d 
the 1980s and 1990s are both quantitative and qualitative 
in nature. From the viewpoint of quantity, the Sig 
has been considerable because enrollment has ge 
from 1960 to 1980 and the educational system has ha 
to create more than three million new school places. vss 
first sight, this is a positive measure and suggests a big 
step forwards toward making education available to 
all. Nevertheless, this great expansion has produced 3 
disconnected and unproductive bureaucratic machine. 
The amount of resources it consumes bears no relation 
to qualitative and quantitative output. : 

More often than not, students regard the diploma 
itself as more valuable than the knowledge to be gaine 
and have little perception of the importance of aequis 
values that would help meet the future needs of a rapidly 
developing country in a postoil age. It is difficult for the 
present system to introduce new policies and accept 
educational innovations; it is desirable that bOt 
students and teachers be more concerned for T 
realities facing the nation and for the development - 
a critical faculty and a capacity for independen 
learning and creative response. if 

Great efforts are being made to overcome these dif- 
ficulties. One of them is the Organic Law of Education 
(1980) which formulates changes in basic education, in 
the training of teachers at primary and secondary levels, 
in examination systems, and in other matters. Another 
is the Sixth National Plan (1981-85) whose main objec- 
tives are: (a) to improve the quantity of education and 
related fields; (b) to strengthen the idea that education 
is job related; (c) to extend educational services; (d) to 
create the right atmosphere for stimulating the teacher 
and to acknowledge the professional work he or she 
does; and (e) to modernize the administration of 
education. 

Also, the Organic Law of Education projects a new 
law of higher education. This has yet to be drafted and 
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approved by Congress but could bring about substantial 
changes. 

The challenge for the immediate future could be 
summarized as follows. The Venezuelan educational 
system must develop a capacity to modernize and 
redirect itself instead of serving mainly to satisfy the 
aspirations of certain social elements. This is a change 
of great magnitude, entailing important adjustments in 
educational philosophy and policy, in the training and 
updating of teaching staff, in curricular content and 
instructional strategies, and in educational research 


programs. 
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Vietnam covers an area of 


The Socialist Republic of (127 240 square ics) amd 


329.556 square kilometers 0 squa ! 
had a population of 52.3 million inhabitants B E 
growing at a rate of 2.3 percent. Some 77 perce 


d 
ten nou e French conquere 
population live in rural areas. Th Np ad Bom 


the country from 1863 to 1867 in t : 
1882 to 1883 in the center an the north: VER 
declared its independence on September x E 
Chi Minh becoming president of the new De 


i first against 
i ietnam. It took two wars. the 
a p the Americans, and a 


the French, the second against 
period ef division between north and south (1954-75) 
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before a unified Socialist Republic of Vietnam was 
inaugurated in June, 1976 with its capital at Hanoi. 
According to the pronouncements by the Communist 
Party of Vietnam, the revolution has three dimensions: 
revolution of the relationships of production, ideo- 
logical and cultural revolution, and scientific and tech- 


nical revolution. 


1. Educational Background 


Before the revolution the Communist Party had pro- 
posed building a "national, scientific and popular 
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culture.” In 1938, it inspired the creation of an Associ- 
ation for the Propagation of Quoc Ngu, the national 
language in its roman transliteration. After the August 
revolution of 1945, one of the first acts of the new 
government was to declare a triple war against famine, 
ignorance, and foreign invasion. 

A mass campaign spread to the whole country. In 
spite of the war against the French, the drive continued. 
Illiteracy was proclaimed eradicated in the plains in 
1958 and among the minorities of the hills in 1965. 
Literacy classes developed into complementary edu- 
cation for adults engaged in production. 

Parallel with the struggle against illiteracy, the 
government initiated a reform of general education. In 
conformity with the three principles "national, scientific 
and popular," it decreed in 1945 the use of the national 
language at all levels, the reform of curricula and text- 
books, and the ideological retraining of the teaching 
staff in order to serve the revolution. 

In 1950-51, the first reform of education was carried 
out. Its aim was to train “good citizens, good fighters, 
good cadres, good workers.” Emphasis was put on the 
liaison between theory and practice, work and study. To 
replace the colonial structure of the six-year elementary 
and seven-year secondary level, a unified system of 
nine-year general education was organized (4+3+2). 

After the restoration of peace in 1954 (but with the 
country partitioned), North Vietnam stepped into the 
stage of socialist construction. The second reform of 
education took place in 1956, providing for an extra 
year at the third level of general education (so that the 
structure became 4+3+3) and for a new curriculum and 
new textbooks, abolishing private education, and laying 
the foundation for preschool education. 

Initially, higher education had to surmount the short- 
age of teachers, equipment, and teaching materials. 
Starting with the medical, law, teacher-training, and 
public-works colleges left by the colonial Tegime, it 
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progressively built new faculties and specialized colleges 
and institutes. Since 1966, there has been a Ministry of 
Higher Education and Specialized Secondary Education 
besides the Ministry of Education. Each has its own 
research institute. 

In the Republic of (South) Vietnam, the system 
inherited from the French was not profoundly trans- 
formed. It retained its structure of a primary level of 
five years followed by a secondary level of seven (first 
Cycle: four years; second cycle: three years). Its aim was 
to serve the individual rather than the society. It was 
bookish and unrelated to life. Enrollment increased 
considerably between 1954 and 1974, but wastage Was 
high: out of 1,000 children entering grade 1, only 407 
reached grade 5, some 223 passed into the secondary 
school, and 54 reached grade 12. In higher education, 
60 percent of the students were enrolled in literature 
and law; medicine, engineering, and agriculture 
accounted for only 10 percent of the enrollment. 


2. Present Situation 


After April, 1975, the first measure applied in the South 
was Hoc Tap, that is the reeducation and reform of the 
mind in order to eliminate the old ideology and inculcate 
socialist values. The system was progressively reor- 
ganized, not all institutions being permitted to pg 
their activities (for example, the faculties of letters an 
law were closed, their students being transferred to 
teacher-training colleges or to economics institutes). 
School fees were abolished and private schools nationa® 
ized. At the same time, a mass campaign was initiate 
in order to eradicate the illiteracy of 30 percent of the 
adult population: this was achieved in 1978. 

The final step was the inauguration of a unified system 
for the whole country. In December, 1976, the fourth 
congress of the Communist Party decided to launch a 
new reform to relate education more closely to the new 


Number of students and teachers 1981-82: 


No. of No. of Student/teacher 
Level students? teachers* ratio 
Preprimary 1,527,000 62,900 24.3 
General education: 
Basic education 11,235,000 356,600 31:5 
(9 years) 
Secondary education 708,000 33,300 21.3 
(3 years) i 
Complementary (nonformal) 2,151,000 n.a. n.a 
education 
Specialized secondary 136,100 n.a. n.a 
education 
Higher education 158,500 17,600 9.0 


a Source: General Statistical Office, Statistical Data of the Socialist R; 
1982.pp.99-107 b The percentage of female students is 47.6% for basic, 45.8% 


epublic of Vietnam, Hanoi, 
for secondary, 


and 28.4% for higher education c The percentage of female teachers was in 1978-79 100% 
for preprimary. 64% for the Ist and 2nd cycles, 47% for secondary, and 20% for higher 


education 
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phase of the whole nation building socialism and the 
regime of the “collective master.” After two years of 
work, the Politburo issued a resolution on the reform 
in January, 1979. Three aims were defined: (a) to edu- 
cate the young generation from infancy to adolescence; 
(b) to spread education in the whole population, 
especially the national minorities; and (c) to train and 
improve the skills of the working population and to 
inculcate political consciousness, 

The spirit of the reform was and is to combine study 
and productive work, theory and practice. This principle 
should permeate the structure, content, and methods 
to be reformed. The new structure consisted of a basic 
cycle of nine years for children from 6 to 15 years of 
age and a secondary cycle of three years for those 15- 
17 years old. 

The basic cycle is compulsory for all children. After 
that they enter either secondary or vocational school 
or begin work. Secondary-school graduates can enter 
either specialized secondary schools or higher edu- 
cation. Higher education is composed of universities 
and institutes. The latter train technical cadres for 
production and teachers for general and vocational 
education. . . 

Alongside the formal system of education, there is 
a nonformal system of complementary education and 
inservice training for adults in production. Comp- 
lementary education is designed to retrain them so that 
they receive a basic or secondary education. Inservice 
training is meant to retrain cadres, workers, and 
employees in order to increase their skills. . 

To achieve the objectives of the reform, special 
importance is attached to the training of teaching and 
administrative staff. The aim is progressively to increase 
the educational level of teachers in basic schools. Other 
measures include the revising of curricula and pro- 
duction of new textbooks, the improvement sd satenane 
equipment, management of schools, and educationa 
research. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, the new a is 
being tried out. The last year of the veas proide 
added to the first cycle of general education to p 


i 10 years 
a primary school of five years for children oto i an 


of age. Pupils no longer have to pass an : 
the _ Saale (four years). At the end of aen 
Cycle (nine years) they can obtain a Ld genre (chvee 
a third of them can proceed to the third cycle ^ 
years) after passing an entrance Le rape e in 
Others enter work but can continue their studi 


nonformal education. The secondary-school certificate 
enables the students to present themselves for the com- 
petitive examination which determines access to uni- 
versities. Teachers are trained according to the former 
system: at higher colleges (four years) for the third cycle 
of general education and at colleges for the second 
(three years) and first (two years). Table 1 presents the 
number of students and teachers in 1981-82. In 1978- 
79, the enrollment ratio (number of students of all ages 
in each level divided by the relevant age group) was: 
first cycle (6-10 years) 113 percent, second and third 
cycles (11-16 years) 52 percent, and higher education 
(20-24 years) 3.2 percent. The percentage of repeaters 
was 7 percent for the first cycle and 5 percent for the 
second and third cycles. 


3. Major Problems 


A major problem in the present situation is the quality 
of education. For 30 years, Vietnam was relatively 
isolated in terms of keeping up with scientific and tech- 
nological progress. The country has to make up for lost 
time, to receive information from all parts of the world, 
to spread the learning of foreign languages (especially 
English, French, Russian, and German), to participate 
in international development, to retrain teaching staff 
and transmit recent knowledge, and to advance edu- 
cational research. On the other hand, there are still 
important quantitative and qualitative imbalances 
between urban and rural zones, and between the plains 
and the mountainous areas. Finally, because of lack of 
funds and equipment, the implementation and efficiency 
of work-study schools is difficult. 
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Western Samoa 
R. M. Thomas 


Western Samoa is a nation of nearly 160.000 qu 
People living on four islands situated 14 degrees E 
€ equator in the south-central Pacific Ocean. Fr 


day education in the islands is a product of four suc- 
cessive influences—indigenous Samoan culture, nine- 
teenth-century Christian mission efforts, twentieth- 
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century colonialism under New Zealand, and con- 
victions of Samoan educational leaders who have 
directed schooling since the islands attained political 
independence in 1962. 

Prior to 1830 there were no formal schools in Samoa. 
Children learned both the culture and vocations through 
direct participation in village life. The society’s rich 
tradition of memorized oral literature consisted mainly 
of myths, proverbs, and recitals of family lineage which 
youths learned while attending family and village 
gatherings. 

The first foreigners of any significance to settle in 
Samoa were pastors of the London Missionary Society 
who arrived in 1830, followed soon by Methodists and 
Catholics. The missionaries cast the Samoan language 
into its present-day written form so that the Bible and 
hymns would be available to Samoans in their native 
tongue. The missionaries, in addition to starting schools 
and church services, trained Samoans as pastors who 
set up schools in each village. During daily class sessions 
and Sunday church services and prayer meetings, both 
children and adults learned to read the gospel, to 
write, to sing, to calculate, to memorize some simple 
geography and history, and to acquire such vocational 
skills as sewing for girls and carpentry and plantation 
work for boys. By 1850 virtually all Samoans were pro- 
fessed Christians. Today Christianity continues as an 
important force in Samoan society. 

The primary schools set up by the village pastors and 
the more advanced upper-elementary schools taught by 
the missionaries themselves, formed a schooling net- 
work that operated throughout the islands during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Today, pastors’ vil- 
lage schools still convene for an hour or so each evening 
for pupils aged 4-5 to 16-18 who are followers of the 
Samoan Congregational Church (formerly the London 
Missionary Society) and the Methodist Church. Studies 
center entirely on religious topics, since secular subjects 

are now learned in the secular day schools that form the 
main present-day education system. 

Prior to 1900 the Samoan people formed a relatively 
integrated society located on nine islands, with no 
distinction made between eastern and western sectors 
of the archipelago. However, in 1900 the German and 
the United States governments annexed the regions as 
two separate colonies, the Germans controlling the four 
islands west of the 170° parallel and the United States 
controlling the five islands east of that line. Since 1900 
the education systems of the two Samoas have diverged, 
each assuming the characteristics imposed by the col- 

onial power in charge of its sector. 

German authorities who held Western Samoa from 
1900 until 1914 were content to leave education mainly 
in the hands of the missionaries, requiring only that 
mission schools teach the German language. However, 
when New Zealand was awarded a trusteeship over 
Western Samoa after the First World War, New Zealand 
authorities assumed the obligation of establishing a 
publicly supported. secular school system. They initi- 
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ated this effort by transposing the upper level of the 
pastors’ village schools (Grade II schools) into public 
secular institutions, leaving the lower-level schools in 
their original form under the pastors’ control. . 

As the New Zealand authorities converted more vil- 
lage schools into Grade II primary schools (1914-40). 
they patterned the curriculum after syllabi from New 
Zealand. A relatively few pupils who attended the select 
school at Leifiifi progressed through standard 6 (grade 
7 of the elementary school) where they could sit for the 
New Zealand Proficiency Examination. 

During the 1920s and 1930s a native Samoan inde- 
pendence movement increasingly attracted the atten- 
tion—and eventually the sympathies—of the New 
Zealand administration. In the mid-1940s a team of 
educators led by New Zealand's director of education. 
C. E. Beeby, was summoned to the islands to rec- 
ommend ways young Samoans might be educated to 
assume leadership positions in an independent Western 
Samoa of the future. This visit produced the New Zea- 
land Scholarship Scheme, inaugurated in 1945 to send 
Samoan students to New Zealand for advanced 
education. Over the following decade, in parallel with 
the scholarship scheme, existing schools in Samoa were 
upgraded, and secondary education was introduced. 
with the curricula and most of the staff imported from 
New Zealand. Schooling in Western Samoa had now 
become a copy of schooling in New Zealand (Tamati 
1980 pp. 1-2). 

After independence was granted to Western Samoa 
in 1962, education continued in much the same vein as 
before. However, by the late 1960s discontent with the 
nature of schooling in the islands was voiced by both 
consultants from abroad and Samoan educators and 
political leaders. An International Labour Organization 
manpower survey reported that while the majority © 
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students were educated in a very academic system, 
there were few job openings for people with such an 
education. In 1969 the Department of Education 
reported that while 82 percent of the school-age popu- 
lation were enrolled in government primary schools, 
only 50 percent of this group were accommodated in 
secondary schools and only 5 percent graduated from 
the fifth form (level 12 of the 14-level system). A mere 
one percent of the entire school-age population entered 
higher education (Tamati 1980 pp. 2-3). 

As the government leaders set up the first of a series 
of five-year socioeconomic development plans in 1966, 
they concluded that the existing school system was 
unsuited to the nation’s development needs and to the 
realistic ambitions that could be attained by Samoa's 
vouths. The main problems were identified as being 
a lack of sufficient opportunities for primary and 
advanced education, a curriculum not appropriate for 
Samoan conditions, and a shortage of job opportunities 
in Samoa or in locations abroad to which Samoans were 
likely to emigrate. Progress toward the solution of these 
problems by the early 1980s, and key features of the 
school system at the outset of the 1980s, are described 
in the following sections. 


1. Structure and Size of the Education System 


Prior to the 1980s, the 14-year public elementary-secon- 
dary schooling structure consisted of a seven-year pri- 
a (1 3 followed by standard 1, 2, 


1 ? 
mary course (primer 1, 2. - 
3, 4), a two-year intermediate course (forms 1 and 2), 


and a five-year secondary course (forms 3, 4, lower 5, 
upper 5. and 6). In addition to public schools. the 
education system contained private institutions spon- 
sored by Christian missions of several types— Catholic, 
Congregational, Methodist, one pu (Mur 
mon), and Seventh Day Adventist. e gra es ne 
ture of mission schools differed slightly tom. ihian 
of government schools. For example, ia : p^ ies 
maintained nine primary stols, grades to 8, ) 
secondary schools, grades 9 to T+. f 
At both the any and intermediate UR 
majority of pupils are enrolled in public poem 
percent in public primary schools and 83 p zy 
public intermediate schools in 1980. However, : a 
secondary level, private schools play a far i es 
Of the 10,767 students in upper-secondary rome 
1980, 43 percent re in a nS) ( 
S artment of Statistics . 73). 
ea n of mission high schools derived largely 
he pu mese n inane Hy schools, 
diti enjoyed in Samoa. 
in x H have regularly attracted maD ame 
qualified intermediate-school graduates, e : mra 
among their alumni many Samoans who m "amm 
Positions of leadership and influence in t A = 
Producing a record that helps perpetuse 
tutions' reputation for high-quality education. 


A vigorous school building program stimulated by 
the government during the nation's first three five-year 
development plans (1966-79) enabled the nation by 
1980 to make nine years of basic education available 
to all Samoan children. While the five-year secondary 
schools also expanded and new mission high schools 
were constructed, secondary schooling as in the past 
continued to be selective, with high schools admitting 
only those students who scored sufficiently high on 
the intermediate-school leaving examination (Tamati 
1980 p. 8). The pace of growth in enrollment at 
both the seven-year primary and seven-year intermed- 
iate/secondary levels over the first two decades 
of Western Samoa's political independence is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

In 1982, children in the nation’s private preschool 
programs totaled 2,200. The enrollment in primary 
schools was 31,567 and secondary schools 21,643. At 
the secondary level, 96 percent of the students were in 
general academic schools and 4 percent in vocational 
programs. The proportion of male to female pupils was 
42/58 at the preschool level, 52/48 in primary schools, 
and 50/50 in secondary schools. There were 123 teachers 
in preschools and 1,460 in primary schools, with women 
making up 72 percent of the primary-school teaching 
corps. The teacher/pupil ratio in primary schools was 
1:28. In 1983, the tertiary-level enrollment was 562, 
with the male/female ratio 53:47. Of the 37 tertiary- 
level instructors, 30 percent were women (UNESCO 
1984). . . : 

In 1980 a revised pattern of public schooling which 
would shorten the primary-secondary sequence from 
14 to 11 years was approved by the government. Te 
eight-year primary sequence would be made rh 
three-year lower primary segment (class 1 throug h 
a three-year middle primary segment (class 4 mee 
6), and a two-year upper-primary segment Gom an 
2). The three-year high school would consist of forms 
3. 4, and 5. A main task of the Department of Education 
during the 1980s is to effect a smooth transition from 


the 14-year to the 11-year pattern. 


2. Administration and Finance 
Western Samoa's 135 public primary schools, 19 inter- 
mediate schools, three senior-high schools, vocational 
institutions, and teacher-training schools are admin- 
istered within a structure headed by the director of 
education, who is appointed by the Public Service Com- 
mission. He is aided by three assistant directors and a 
al staff located in the capital city of Apia. 
There are 22 school districts, each with an inspector 
who serves as a liaison officer for the central adminis- 
tration and as a professional consultant for headmasters 
and teachers. Mission schools are administered under 
their own directors and church boards. 

The financing of public education is divided between 
villagers and the central government. Villagers have 


profession 
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traditionally been responsible for providing their own 
school building and equipment, with the government 
paying the salaries of teachers and administrators. How- 
ever, for the 1980s the director of education hoped 
to provide some government funds for upgrading the 
quality of school buildings (Tamati 1980). Parents have 
continued over the years to pay a small fee for their 
children’s schooling. 

Mission schools have been supported by tuition fees 
and, in some instances, by grants from either the local 
church organizations or churches overseas. 

Both public and mission educational officials at the 
beginning of the 1980s agreed that the key to educational 
progress in the near future would be obtaining sufficient 
funds to support the schools. Western Samoa’s economy 
at the opening of the decade was in serious difficulty, 
with an annual inflation rate of 29 percent, the pro- 
duction of chief export products (copra, cacao) down 
from 20 years earlier, and world prices of copra and 
cacao 50 percent lower in 1981 than in 1980. The nation 
in early 1981 suffered its first labor strike as government 
workers left their jobs for higher wages. The strike 
lasted three months, with teachers making up one-third 
of the 6,000 workers on strike (Tuaopepe 1981). 

New Zealand, Australia, and Japan were providing 
some financial aid for the construction of special 
vocational school facilities. However, unless the 
Samoan economy improves, the school System could 
not expect to be able to furnish the buildings, books, 
or teachers' salaries that would be necessary to effect 
development plans. 

Private schools suffered financial problems like those 
faced by the government, so that Catholic officials were 
seeking a means for applying to the government for 
subsidies that would sustain the operation of their insti- 
tutions. In summary, the future for progress in schooling 
did not look bright in the early 1980s unless an unfore- 

seen solution to the nation's economic difficulties 
appeared. 


3. Curricula and Examinations 


The task of expanding schooling opportunities over the 
1960s and 1970s proved far easier than that of altering 
the curricula to fit Samoan needs. Shortly after inde- 
pendence, the subjects of Samoan language and Samoan 
culture were added at all grade levels to the New Zea. 
land-patterned curriculum. In addition, efforts were 
made to insert more practical vocational training, par- 
ticularly in secondary schools. In the New Zealand 
tradition. the official language of instruction was still 
English. However, teachers were permitted at all grade 
levels to use Samoan whenever it seemed appropriate 
to make concepts clear to the pupils. In terms of 
language. the ultimate goal was to enable students to 
become fluent in both Samoan and English. 

Despite the educators' ambitions to fashion the cur- 
ricula more to fit the Samoan setting, by the early 1980s 
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the bulk of the course of study still closely resembled 
that of the pre-1962 era. partly because New Zealand 
examinations continued to be used as criteria for deter- 
mining the success of students at the close of the 
secondary-school stages. The New Zealand School 
Certificate Examination served for selecting the form 5 
graduates who would advance to form 6, and the New 
Zealand University Entrance Examination determined 
which form 6 graduates were qualified for higher edu- 
cation. Efforts were being made at the opening of the 
1980s to establish Western Samoa's own examination 
system at the several school levels, a system better 
suited to the nation's needs. 


4. Supply of Personnel 


Teachers for Western Samoa's schools derive from WO 
sources, local teacher-training institutions and overseas 
organizations. Primary-school teachers are mostly prod- 
ucts of the nation's two-year primary teachers’ training 
college, while most secondary school teachers have 
come from abroad, often provided by the volunteer 
services of the United States (Peace Corps), Australia, 
and New Zealand. To prepare secondary teachers 
locally in 1978 the nation established a three-year sec- 
ondary teachers’ training college designed to educate 
instructors in both academic and vocational subjects 
As in the past, the education system in the early 198 E 
continued to experience difficulties in attracting don 
retaining candidates for teaching positions. The [up 
lem of the teaching profession being unable to compe » 
successfully with other occupational fields in preshe. 
and income is a key difficulty educational planners ar 
seeking to solve during the decade of the 1980s. 
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The Yemen Arab Republic covers a largely moun- 
tainous area of approximately 195,000 square kilo- 
meters (75,270 square miles) in the southwest corner of 
the Arabian peninsula. It is bordered on the west by 
the Red Sea, on the south-southeast by the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, and on the north- 
northwest by Saudi Arabia. The country has three main 
geographical areas: the agriculturally productive inland 
highlands (1,000-1,500 meters) and valleys containing 
more than three-quarters of the population; the hot 
semidesert coastal plain; and the desert, beginning on 
the eastern slopes of the highlands. Agricultural land 
and water are scarce. 

From the ninth to the mid-twentieth centuries. 
Yemen was under the oligo-monarchist rule of the 
imamates, except for a short spell under Ottoman rule. 
In 1962, a revolution proclaimed the emergence of a 
republic. A debilitating civil war ensued, lasting eight 
years, at the end of which the feudal regime of the 
imamates was overthrown. The constitution of the 
Yemen Arab Republic, adopted in December 1970, laid 
the framework for a national legislature and a modern 
central government and public administration. 

Yemenis share the Arabic language and the Islamic 
religion. The population is divided almost equally 
between the Shiite Zeidi and the Sunnite Shafi sects of 
Islam. The society. however, remains fundamentally 
tribal. This tribal structure gives rise to the political, 
administrative, and social characteristics of each of the 
11 governorates, the biggest being the Sanaa, Taizz, 


and Hodeidah. 


Formal economic planning began in 1974, with a 


Three-Year Development Program (1974—76). Priority 
was given to the modernization of education and to 
personnel development. This development program 
served as the framework for an ambitious First Five- 


Year Plan (1977-81). . . . 
The years 1975-78 saw rapid economic growth in the 


modern sector, fueled by the phenomenal increases in 
money supply in the form of remittances from purs 
workers and grants and transfer payments from the oil- 
rich neighboring states. Gross national produet = 
per capita nearly tripled between 1974 and 197 : rom 
the equivalent of us$120 to us$300; it rose furt at 
Us$430 in 1980. The second five-year plan (1982- 
emphasizes the development of human resources. 


The Yemen Arab Republic's first population census, 


i total population of 6. 
conducted in 1975, revealed a total pop voeem 


million, of which some 5.3 million were res! 
were more females than males residing in the country 
because of the high level of male migration abroad. 
By mid-1980, the resident population had risen to 5.8 
million. Some 90 percent of the population are settled 
tribespeople. residing in villages and small towns. 
Another 8.2 percent are urban and live chiefly in the 


cities of Sanaa, Taizz, and Hodeidah. The population 
density in 1975 was 350 per square kilometer of arable 
land. 

In 1975, the total labor force was assessed at 1.4 
million, with nearly 20 percent working abroad. Around 
half the labor force was under 30 years old. The labor 
force was, and still is, predominantly male, reflecting 
the culture and tradition of the area. The vast majority 
of the workers (78 percent) were employed in agricul- 
ture, 12 percent in trade and services, 5 percent in 
construction, and the remaining 5 percent in all other 
sectors combined. Around 90 percent of the labor force 
in 1975 were in occupations at the lower end of the skill 
spectrum. At the other end of the spectrum. only 1 
percent were professionals and another 0.5 percent 
administrators and managers. With the emphasis on 
personnel development, the education/training attain- 
ment profile of the labor force has improved. It has 
been estimated that in 1980, some 80 percent of the 
labor force were in occupations at the lower end of the 
skill spectrum, some 3 percent were professionals, and 


0.7 percent administrators and managers. 


1. Structure and Size of the Educational System 


Until the 1950s, the educational system consisted essen- 
tially of Koranic schools whose exclusive purpose was 
religious and literacy training. One of the actions taken 
by the revolutionary republican council in 1962 was to 
establish a formal educational system of public schools, 
but effective educational development did not com- 
mence until the end of the civil war. The system In 1970 
comprised a 6-year primary cycle, a 3-year preparatory 
(lower-secondary) cycle, a 3-year secondary (upper- 
secondary) cycle, and up to 4 years of university 
education. During 1970-82, the system underwent some 
changes (see Fig. 1). The preparatory cycle is now 
divided between general preparatory and vocational 
schooling, including primary-teacher training. The gen- 
eral preparatory schooling leads to the secondary cycle, 
where the following options exist: general (arts and 
science streams), technical, commercial, agricultural 
schooling, and primary-teacher training. 

The educational system expanded rapidly from a 
small base in 1970. Figure 2 illustrates this dramatic 
growth in enrollments experienced at all school levels, 
particularly at the primary-school level, while Table 1 
shows the percentage of the school-age population 
in schools in 1971, 1975, 1979, and 1981. Female 
enrollments at the different levels of schooling as a 
percentage of total enrollments did not increase sig- 
nificantly over the period 1971-81. In 1981-82, these 
percentages were 12.1, 12.6, and 13.5 in the pri- 
mary, preparatory, and secondary cycles respectively. 
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Figure 1 
Structure of the educational system 


Strongly embedded social customs limit girls’ par- 
ticipation in education. 

In 1978-79, the completion rate in primary schooling 
was a low 12 percent. On the other hand, the schooling 
cycle transition rates were satisfactory: 85 percent from 
primary to preparatory, 100 percent from preparatory 
to secondary, and 78 percent from secondary to 
university. A favorable shift of enrollments has occurred 
in the science streams of the general secondary schools 
(70 percent in 1979-80 in grades 11 and 12) and in 
technical secondary schools. 

The University of Sanaa, the only institution of higher 
education in the Yemen Arab Republic, opened in 
1970, with faculties of arts, science, and modern and 
Islamic law. Later, in 1973, faculties of education and 


of commerce and economics were added. This growth : 


was made possible with generous assistance from other 
Arab countries, notably Kuwait. By 1980-81, 4,300 
students were enrolled in the five faculties, of whom 
11.0 percent were female. A significant number of 
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Yemenis go abroad each year for higher studies; their 
number has exceeded 500 students per year since the 
late 1970s. i 
Adult nonformal education and vocational training 
for skills development are shared among five different 
ministries and a number of agencies. Since 1970, the 
major campaign against illiteracy has been carried out 
by the chief literacy organization (called the National 
Council for Nonformal Education), attached to the 
Ministry of Education. The adult literacy program com- 
prises an attenuated primary-school curriculum of grade 
4-level literacy and numeracy skills, In 1979, some 
12,600. adults were enrolled in 97 literacy centers 
Operating in public schools. Institutional training 17 
vocational centers has been slow in evolving. In 1974- 
75, district training centers were created by the Ministry 
of Education and combined the literacy program with 
the provision of basic training in trade skills. The num- 
ber of adults receiving such training in 1980-81 was 742- 
Vocational lessons are also given to adults at centers 
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2. Administration and Finance 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for formal- 
education administration at all levels, except that of the 
university. The central ministry is structured into is 
general directorates. It shares the management of its 
tasks with its regional offices in each ofthe govemom 
Each regional office maintains close liaison wit i 
governorate administration and with the local devel- 
opment associations. The local development associ- 
ations have as their objective to foster self-help pu 
local groups and traditional tribal leadership in the 


Table 1 

Percentage of school-age population at school, 1971-81 
Education cycle 1971-72 1975-76 1979-80 1981-82 
Primary 12.0 27.0 34.0 a87 
S . e H . 
fiber 0.2 0.6 1.1 1.0 


Higher education 


provision of social service facilities. Between 1973 and 
1976, some 600 schools were successfully constructed 
by the local development associations with matching 
funds from the central ministry. j 

Decision making is not left solely to the officials of 
the central ministry. The essence of major decision 
making, for example, the location of schools and the 
type and size of schools, is the concurrence of all inter- 
ested parties, including some outside the educational 
scene. 

The state has received large inputs of foreign aid 
for both capital and recurrent education expenditures. 
Public expenditure on education has been impressive 
both in terms of the proportion of the total state budget 
and of the proportion of gross national product (GNP) 
(Table 2). The proportion of GNP allocated to primary 
education is high in comparison with other developing 
countries. The distribution of educational expenditures 
in 1981-82 was: 75.4 percent for primary, 8.9 percent 
for preparatory, 4.3 percent for secondary (including 
technical), 1 percent for teacher training, and 10.4 per- 
cent for university education. 

A major element in high recurrent unit costs was the 
cost of expatriate teachers who form the bulk of the 
teaching force in the Yemen Arab Republic. In 1980- 
81 Yemeni teachers constituted a low proportion, 25 
percent and 5 percent respectively, out of a total of 
9,830 primary and 2,600 preparatory- and secondary- 
school teachers. 


Table 2 
Education expenditure, 1976-81 
1976-77 1979-80 1981-82 
Education expenditure as: 
Proportion of state budget 7.0 11.2 11.6 
1,3" 5.0 5.3 


Proportion of GNP 3 


ENEOU ae arae eue 


a Gross domestic product 


3. Teachers, Curriculum, and Examinations 

In 1979-80, there were 12 preparatory-level and 10 
secondary-level primary-teacher-training institutes en- 
rolling respectively only 907 and 675 students (33 
percent and 42 percent females respectively). The fol- 
lowing steps have been taken to increase the numbers 
of Yemeni primary-school teachers: (a) inservice train- 
ing of some 2,000 inadequately qualified teachers; (b) a 
preparatory-level teacher-training program lasting from 
three to five years; and (c) the training annually of some 
30 Yemeni teacher-trainers to staff the primary-teacher- 
training institutes. 

The preparation of secondary-school teachers at the 
university has been successful. Students receive special 
stipends and a continuance of their salaries if employees 
of the ministry. In 1980-81, some 450 students were 
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registered in the first-year class of the four-year course 
of studies at the faculty of education. 

A uniform nationwide curriculum for all levels of 
education was developed in the late 1970s, with tech- 
nical assistance provided to the Ministry of Education by 
multilateral and bilateral agencies, which also assisted in 
the preparation of textbooks. Textbooks for primary 
schools are printed at the government’s printing press 
and distributed to the schools through the regional 
offices of the ministry. Educational aids, such as charts, 
posters, filmstrips, and slides are produced at the edu- 
cational materials production center of the ministry. 

In the late 1970s, the ministry’s directorate of curri- 
cula, books, and educational aids began to take initia- 
tives in school curriculum development. With the 
assistance of the university, the mathematics and science 
curricula were evaluated. Likewise, with the par- 
ticipation of the primary teacher trainers’ center, new 
curricula for the primary teacher training programs, 
integrating instruction in subject matter and teaching 
methods, were being developed. A new functional- 
oriented adult literacy program is also being developed 
with the cooperation of UNESCO and Arab agencies. 

In higher education, curriculum development has 
been an ongoing Process especially as the university has 
been successful in attracting qualified Yemenis to return 
from abroad to take up teaching assignments. 

The Ministry of Education issues directives for the 
conduct of both the school grade examinations and the 
national final examinations held at the end of each 
school cycle. The regional offices supervise the school 
grade examinations; Promotion to the next grade is the 
result of these examinations. The ministry administers 
the national final examinations; a student’s Promotion 
to the next level of schooling is dependent on Passing 
these examinations. A supplementary examination is 
given to failed students before the commencement of 
the new academic session. The pass rates for the 1978— 
79 final examinations were 62 percent for the primary 
cycle and 51 percent for the preparatory cycle. The 


passing percentages in the final secondary-school exami- 
nations in the same year were 72 percent for the science 
stream; 58 percent for the arts stream; 86 percent for 
the commercial-school stream; and 99 percent for the 
technical-school stream. 


4. Educational Research 


An autonomous educational research and development 
center was created in 1982 by the Ministry of Education. 
It forms the institutional base for dealing with a com- 
prehensive range of issues of educational research and 
development, as well as providing practical assistance 
to the operational services of the ministry. Among the 
identified priority objectives of the center are: (a) 1o 
improve the low internal efficiency of primary 
education; (b) to increase the supply and retention of 
Yemeni teachers and vocational instructors; and (c) 
to compile an inventory of the country's educational 
facilities and school-location planning (only 25 percent 
of the primary schools offer all six grades of schooling). 

Among the major problems predicted in the edu- 
cational system in the 1980s and 1990s are: (a) provision 
of Yemeni teachers and instructors for all levels àn 
types of schooling within the system; and (b) een 
tification of skill training conducted at the vocationa 
training centers and vocational schools operated by the 
different ministries and public agencies. 
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Yemen, People's Democratic Republic of 
S. A. K. Al-Noban 


The People's Democratic Republic of Yemen emerged 
as an independent nation on November 30, 1967 after 
129 years of British colonial rule. The pattern of the 
educational system at Independence was that prevalent 
in other British colonies, characterized by low rates 
of enrolment, irrelevance of curriculum to local 
conditions, and the absence of technical, agricultural, 
and higher education (Coleman 1968 p. 35). . 
Since independence, one of the goals of education 
has been to develop and root deeply the concept of 
nation building in new generations, to create unity after 
129 years of division into sultanates, sheikhdoms, and 
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emirates when there was more than one system ot 
education (Al-Noban 1979). 

On June 22, 1969, a drastic political change took 
place, with the overthrow of the right wing of the ruling 
National Liberation Front and the coming to power d 
the left wing. Through the Programmes of National 
Liberation and of the Revolutionary National Democ 
racy Period, socioeconomic reform was declared. This 
has been pursued through national development plans, 
the first socioeconomic plan of 1971-74, the first five- 
year socioeconomic plan of 1975-79, and the second 
five-year plan of 1980-84. 


Yemen, People's Democratic Republic of 


1. Goals of Education 


Education is considered an important factor in the suc- 
cessful implementation of the socioeconomic plans. The 
following are the major aims: 


(a) Education for nation building based on the phil- 
osophy of scientific. socialism accepted by the 
Socialist Party of Yemen. 


(b) Concentration. on the development of human 
resources. 


(c) Creation of a consciousness of the national cultural 
heritage and its progressive development. 

(d) Development of the individual, multifaceted per- 
sonality and the democratization of educational 
opportunities. Universal primary education for 
eight years beginning at age 7 is envisaged by the 
year 1995 (Al-Noban 1979). 


2. General Structure and Size of the Educational 


Effort 
Since independence, the general structure of the system 
has been modified twice. The first time was immediately 
after independence when the different structures in 

ractice during the British colonial period had to be 
abolished due to the urgent necessity to create a unified 
system of education thoughout the Republic. This was 
aimed at developing a sense of identification with the 
newly emergent Republic. The Ministry of Education 
thus adopted a structure of 6-3-3 which is the pattern 
adopted by some Arab countries in the Baghdad Cul- 
tural Pact. 

The second modification occurred in 1975, when, 
in accordance with resolutions of the first education 
congress organized by the ministry, the structure was 
changed into an integrated one from aap ie to 
university (2-8-4-university). The merits of this new 
structure are various; apart from guaranteeing a struc- 
tural coordination of the learning experiences through- 
out the different levels, and providing eight yonr 2 
universal schooling for children, it 1$ envisaged um e 
education beyond the first level should be linke 
social and economic needs. 

The first level of education C 
schools of eight classes. The second level o 


onsists of the unity 
f education 


comprises extended-secondary academic education of 
four years’ duration, which is mainly a preparation for 
university, or specialized secondary education of five 
years’ duration, or vocational education of two years’ 
duration. Such a tripartite system of secondary edu- 
cation helps to develop the different categories of 
human resources required for national development. 
The system is not closed, for the very promising students 
from vocational schools can follow specialized sec- 
ondary courses, and the promising ones in specialized 
secondary courses can enter university studies. 

Considering the limitations of the educational oppor- 
tunities under British colonial rule, and given that the 
Ministry of Education has made democratization of 
education part of its philosophy, it is planning to accom- 
modate the age group 7-14 in the first level by 1995. 
Heavy investments in education have already been allo- 
cated in the development plans of 1971-84; the results 
achieved are shown in Table 1. 

Education at all levels is open to both sexes, and 
equal opportunities are, to a large extent, maintained 
for males and females. The enrolment for both sexes in 
the Aden Governorate is near to the total number in 
the age group, but large gaps are observable in sex- 
enrolment ratios in some other governorates. This is 
mainly due to the deprivation of educational oppor- 
tunities under British rule and to the social traditions 
prevalent in rural areas which allowed education only 
for certain social classes and for males. 

Nonformal education is not yet a general phe- 
nomenon in the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, but a beginning has been made. The major 
issue is illiteracy. Those who complete the prescrihed 
literacy programme are supposed to have the same leve 
of achievement as students in grade 4 of the first level. 
Some of those who have completed it have then pursued 
their studies up the educational ladder, and a handful 


are now at the university. 


3. Administrative and Supervisory Structure and 


Operation 
The present administrative trend is towards cen- 
tralization of planning and policy and decentralization 
of implementation. Such issues are discussed in the 
Ministry of Education by à consultative committee 
chaired by the minister, the members of which are the 
deputy minister and assistants, the directors general of 


eed in educational provision between 1966-67 and 1980-81 
No. of No. of 
mk students teachers 
ee Primary Secondary Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
year 
7 49,828 2,992 1,745 165 
ee -— 39 225,977 26,160 10.072 1.199 
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the governorates, the party secretary in the ministry, 
members of the teachers’ association, etc. The adminis- 
tration carried out by the ministry complies with the 
resolutions of the committee. ; 

Educational administration in the governorates is 
under the director-general of each governorate who is 
responsible to the minister for implementation of policy 
matters. He reports also to the local people's council in 
the governorate. The administrative structure in the 
governorate is similar to that of the ministry. The dir- 
ector-general is assisted by three deputies—academic, 
administrative, and political. Schools come under the 
jurisdiction of the people's council in the governorates. 
An annual budget is allocated to each governorate and 
responsibility for expenditure lies with the director- 
general. At the level of the district, the administrative 
unit below the governorate, education is supervised by 
a director of education, aided by the necessary staff. 

The role of the ministry in the governorates is advisory 
and supervisory. It is advisory in the sense that it helps 
in clarifying the policy decisions which a governorate 
is supposed to implement and in training high-level 
personnel. It is supervisory in ensuring that party and 
government policy on education is carried out correctly 
as directed. 

The University of Aden, the only one in the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, is headed by a rector 
assisted by three deputies—academic, administrative, 
and political. The Minister of Education is the chan- 
cellor. The academic council in the university is respon- 
sible for academic matters. It is headed by the academic 
vice-rector and membership consists of vice-deans of 
faculties and selected professors. The University of 
Aden comprises six faculties: education, economics, 
agriculture, law, medicine, and technology. The fac- 
ulties are headed by deans assisted by two deputies, 
one for academic and research matters, the other for 
political matters. Each department has a head who is 
responsible to the faculty council. 


Table 2 
Education budgets 1968 to 1981 


Ministry budget As percentage of government 


Year (dinars) budget 
1968-69 1,829,600 — 
1969-70 2,214,700 — 
1970-71 2,471,300 — 
1971-72 3,230,600 14.2 
1972-73 3,230,600 14.2 
1973-74 3,475,500 14.8 
1974-75 4,323,900 14.8 
1975-76 3,202,900 14.7 
1976 6.476,600 16.9 
1977 8,223,700 16.8 
1978 11,698,200 18.0 
1979 13.428,200 17.8 
1980 17,460,600 16.9 
1981 21,037,100 9.0 
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4. Finance 


Departing from its general educational concepts (i.e. 
democratization of education and equal educational 
opportunities), the government has taken full responsi- 
bility for financing education. To meet the huge ex- 
pansion in enrolment, the budget has considerably 
increased from 1968 to 1984, as shown in Table 2. 

Education in the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen is free, and students are provided with transport 
to school and textbooks, and there are boarding facilities 
for children from remote areas. The university provides 
free education, free textbooks, and an allowance for 
each student of Us$60 a month in addition to accom- 
modation in the boarding section. 


5. Supply of Personnel 


Preparation of personnel for schools is organized m 
two kinds of institution—colleges of education in the 
University of Aden and the teacher-training institutes 
supervised by the Ministry of Education. Teacher tiam 
ing institutes prepare teachers for grades 1—4 of the me 
level. Students are enrolled after the eighth grade en 
pursue their studies for four years. Teachers are rd 
pared to teach Arabic language, mathematics. and ne 
ancillary subject in the study plan. Preparation | o 
special subjects like physical education and music an : 
for chemistry and biology is organized separately. There 
are seven such institutes catering for the different 
governorates. 

The college of education prepares teachers for grades 
5-8 and 9-12 in two separate courses of two and four 
years' duration respectively. Subject specialization for 
each is almost identical: Arabic, English, history an 
geography, mathematics and physics, chemistry ccm 
biology, and philosophy. A diploma is awarded aft : 
the two-year course and a Bachelor of Education i in 
after the four-year course. Professional educational ia 
jects, such as psychology and teaching methods. t 
up 12-15 percent of the time. A central inservice training 
institute, administered by the ministry, organizes shor 
courses in administration for headteachers and ia 
assistants, kindergarten teachers, and other personne! 
It is planned that this institute will fill the gap by giving 
courses which are not catered for by the university- 


6. Curriculum 


After independence, a department of curriculum WS 
established as part of the organization of the minist!- 
In 1975, an Education Research Centre (ERC) was estab- 
lished under the direct responsibility of the minister. 
The target plan for the centre is to develop into an 
academy for research and training in educational 
Sciences. 

At present, the centre makes use of the university 
specialists who help in the preparation of programmes, 
the writing of textbooks, and the evaluation of the 
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learning and teaching processes in schools, in co- 
operation with experienced teachers. 

The curriculum and textbooks are uniform through- 
out the Republic except for technical subjects, for which 
the curriculum is industrially oriented in cities and agri- 
culturally oriented in rural areas. j 


7. Major Problems 


The People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen is endeav- 
ouring to build a modern system of education tailored 
to the real needs of development. To use Beeby's 
classification, the educational development of the 
Republic is now at a stage of transition (Beeby 1966 p. 
72). The problem of wastage, which is not negligible, 
and of the quality of education must be tackled. Another 
major problem is the need to orient students towards 


vocational and specialized secondary education rather 
than to pure academic secondary or university 
education. 
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Yugoslavia 
A. Kornhauser 


The Slavs settled in the Balkan peninsula in the sixth 
and seventh centuries AD. Through the centuries they 
formed independent Slovenian, Croatian, Serbian, and 
Macedonian states and fought successively against the 
Avars. Byzantines, Franks, Venetians, Turks, and 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. In spite of this per- 
manent exposure to attack, they developed a rich cul- 
tural heritage, a large part of which is based on the 
Cvrillic alphabet developed by the Solun brothers, Cyril 
and Methodius, in the second half of the ninth century. 
In December 1918. Yugoslavia was declared the King- 
dom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. In the Second 
World War, it was attacked in 1941 by the German, 
Italian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian armies. The Com- 
munist Party, headed by Tito, linked the Yugoslav 
nations and nationalities, and organized them in the 
National Liberation War. In November 1943, the Fed- 
eral National Republic of Yugoslavia was founded by 
the deputies of all Yugoslav nations. The prem ame 
of the country, the Socialist Federal Republic of ugo: 
slavia, was declared in 1963 to emphasize its self- 
management system, established in 1950. — 

Six republics and two monem orca: Slovena 
the Socialist Federal Republic of dug pers - 
Croatia. Serbia, Bosnia and Herzegovina. AA 


and Macedonia as republics, and Vojvodina and Kosovo 
as autonomous provinces. Yugoslavia bes! co ei 
255,804 square kilometres (98.740 square miie Aa 


i mania, 
neighbours—Italy, Austria, Hungary, Ru eel n 


i — t severa 

aria, Greece, and Albania represen 
a ethnic groups, so that Yugoslavia forms pi^ 
ethnic, and political crossroads of great impor H - 
considerable part of the Yugoslav border runs à ong 
Adriatic Sea. f 

Some 30 percent of the land is less than 200 metres 
above sea level (mainly the Pannonian plain), 53 percent 


is from 200 to 1,000 metres high, 14 percent is from 
1.000 to 1,500 metres high, and about 3 percent lies 
above 1,500 metres. 

In 1921, Yugoslavia had 11,984,911 inhabitants. By 
1939, the population had reached 15 million, in 1958, 


18 million, in 1974, 21 million, and in 1981, 22.5 million 


inhabitants. The annual population growth rate de- 


creased from 1.58 percent in 1921 to 0.78 percent in 
1981, mainly as a result of the employment of women 
and family-planning education since 1950. The infant 
mortality rate fell from 16.4 percent in 1931 to 3.1 
percent in 1981. In 1981. there were 8.1 million Serbs, 
4.4 million Croats, 2 million Moslems, 1.8 million Slo- 
venes, 1.7 million Albanians, 1.3 million Macedonians, 
0.6 million Montenegrins, and smaller numbers of 
Hungarians, Slovaks, Turks, Bulgarians, pem 
and Italians. Every nation and nationality (national 
minority) has the right to education in the mother 
tongue. In Vojvodina, for example, 26 languages are 
taught in different bilingual combinations. 

From 1948 to 1981, the percentage of the employed 
population in public enterprises rose from 20 to 61 
percent whilst those in agriculture decreased from 67 to 
29 percent. The percentage of the total population living 
in urban areas increased from 21 to 48 percent over the 
same period. The percentage of women as a proportion 
of the working population has increased from 36 percent 
in 1971 to 45 percent in 1981 in the more developed 


republics. 


1. Goals of the Educational System 
The main goals of the educational system are: 


(a) the development of intellectual abilities and manual 
skills, as well as cultural and social attitudes; 
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(b) to link education and productive work and empha- 
size other activities in society geared both to the 
needs of the individual and to the development of 
the community; 


(c) education for self-management processes in society; 


(d) to communicate respect for work and to link physi- 
cal and intellectual work; 


(e) the guarantee to everyone of equal chances for 
education and the raising of the employment level; 
and 


(f) the establishment of a system of lifelong education 
and the creation of the possibility of promotion in 
every profession. 


2. Structure of the Educational System and 
Enrolments 


During the 1980s, one structure of education is being 
phased out and a new one introduced (Fig. 1). The 


Type of 


Part-time 
school Level Year 


education 


Universities, 


colleges Postgraduate PhO 


Specialization 
M.Sc, 
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part-time 


education 
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colleges Undergraduate 


Educational Secondary 


centres 


Secondary 
adult 
education 


Professionally oriented educator 


Primary Elementary 
adu 


education 


Kindergorten Preschool 
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© 
© 
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© 
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Figure 1 ae . 
The new educational system in its introductory period 
(1980s)* 

a Slight differences exist between republics and autonomous 


provinces, e.g.. the common basic phase in some republics lasts only 
one year 
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major change is in secondary education. The old system. 
based on the prewar selective philosophy, had, on the 
one hand, four-year grammar and technical schools 
and, on the other hand, two- or three-year vocational 
schools. This dualism is being abandoned in favour of 
one type of secondary school. The first two years of 
secondary schooling are to be general but with links 
established between school and the world of work. The 
curriculum is also being revised to introduce the various 
new achievements in science and technology. More 
emphasis will be placed on problem solving and inde- 
pendent study. Computer work, either in cooperation 
with firms or by using microcomputers in school. will 
be introduced. : 
Preschool begins at 3 or 4 years of age. Approximately 
25 percent of an age group were enrolled in the last year 
of preschool in 1981. In urban centres, the figure wee 
about 40 percent. In 1948, only 1.5 percent of an age 
group was enrolled. The aim is to offer high-quality 
preschool educational programmes carried out by qua 3 
fied educational personnel. A special feature of Pie 
school education is the so-called "little school” at age 
6, which is an interface between preschool educan 
and primary school. All children must attend the ni 
school” for a period of at least six months. In a num i 
of cases the “little school" has helped to lower the a£ 
of entry to primary school from 7 to 6. - 
Primary school is compulsory by law. The p 
emphasizes a full eight years of primary education nd 
everyone, which is, considering the high dropout T? xe 
a demanding task. Specially designed programmes a i- 
being carried out to support efforts for the appro, 
mately one-fifth of the age group who drop out to an 
full primary schooling. In addition to primary pr 
there are therefore institutions for adult primary © ed 
cation as well as special programmes for handicapPr 
children. Bilingual programmes support the culture 4 xs 
individual demands of every nationality. Yugoslavia dts 
about 1,600 schools with about 13,400 departme 
offering different forms of bilingual education. zd 
Since 1940, the enrolment of students has increas 
fivefold and the number of teachers fourfold. , al 
highest growth has been in technical and vocation 
schools, which in 1981 enrolled seven times aS many 
students as in 1940. in 
The most dynamic growth, however, has been s 
tertiary education—in 1981, there were 25 times a 
many students as in 1940. Yugoslavia has 19 universitet 
with approximately 300,000 students. Some 40 ae 
of students are female. Technical studies have " 
highest number of students (24 percent), followed PY 
economics (20 percent), law (17 percent), medica 
sciences (7.5 percent), social and philosophical studies 
(7 percent), natural sciences and mathematics (5.5 Per 
cent), and agricultural and forestry studies (5 percent). 
Since 1950, over 600,000 students have graduated, 
10,000 have reached M.Sc. level, and about the same 


number have gained a Ph.D. Over 40,000 students 
graduate each year. 
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The problem, however, is the length of time that 
students commonly take to graduate, which is about 30 
percent longer than planned. Great efforts are therefore 
being made to establish studies with continuous assess- 
ment but without a lowering of standards. An important 
change has taken place in the social background of 
tertiary-level students, whereby the proportion of 
students from workers’ and farmers’ families has 
reached a level more adequately corresponding to their 
percentage of the age group—they form about 40 per- 
cent of the tertiary student population. This has been 
achieved by an efficient grant system. 

Colleges with courses of study lasting two to three 
years are found throughout the country and are there- 
fore easily accessible to everyone. They emphasize 
economics and related sciences (28 percent), teacher 
training (20 percent), and technical studies (19 percent). 

Nonformal education is offered in over 400 insti- 
tutions for adult education, called "workers" univer- 
sities”, as well as about 200 educational centres in 
industrial enterprises. They help some individuals finish 
primary education and organize a number of pro- 
grammes for professionally oriented education and 
training (technical training, economics, and the like) at 
secondary, and partially also at tertiary, level, mainly 
in cooperation with tertiary-level institutions. In co- 
operation with schools, the workers’ universities award 
formal certificates with a wide validity. The educational 
centres, however, give qualifications valid only inside 
the organization. 

An interesting programme offered by these insti- 
tutions carries the courses in self-management edu- 
cation, providing workers with a clear understanding 
of their duties and rights in the self-management system 


of the country. 

In one republic 
students per year ar 
education, either ins 


sti full year. 
ee programme for the children of migrant 
workers offers instruction in their mother tongue, 
geography, and national history. and supports their 
links with the home country. The educational role of 
cultural centres, youth organizations, television, and 
radio should not be forgotten. All of them have exten- 


sive educational programmes. 


alone (Slovenia), nearly 0.5 million 
e enrolled in organizations for adult 
hort courses or in part-time courses 


3. Administration and Finance 


The Yugoslav educational system i 

main characteristic is self-manageme 

to other fields of work, all EM bou 
i . The se 

a system of associated labour d eue e 


titution O 
system was set up by the cons à 
developed since then in all areas of work and life. | 
As shown in Fig. 2. three main lines of organization 


exist in this system in parallel: the self-management 
communities, the political bodies (assemblies and their 
executive councils). and the professional bodies at the 


s decentralized. Its 
nt, with direct links 
nd together in 
If-management 


level of the community or region, at the level of the 
republic or autonomous province, and at the federal 
level. 

Every school is run by a council, consisting of del- 
egates of teachers, and of students and/or parents. In 
addition to these, delegates of the local community are 
entitled to participate in decision making when this 
concerns topics of broader interest. Both groups send 
delegates to the self-management community (council) 
for education at the commune and higher levels. 

In these self-management communities, the delegates 
of schools and other educational organizations form one 
part of the assembly, and the delegates of workers in all 
fields of work, with delegates of the local communities, 
form the second part. For an important decision, a 
majority has to be achieved in each of the two parts 
of the assembly. In meetings of the self-management 
community, educational planning, programmes, organi- 
zation, and finances have to be decided upon. Only the 
general framework for negotiations in self-management 
communities is laid down at federal or republic level. If 
financial needs exceed the guidelines drawn up by the 
republic or autonomous province, the local self-man- 
agement communities often organize an additional col- 
lection of contributions from everybody. Many such 
collections have helped to build new kindergartens and 
schools. 

The amount of money allocated to education has 
increased since 1960 from 2.4 percent to about 6 percent 
of the national income. The world economic crisis 1n 
the 1980s has tended to make this figure lower in Yugo- 
slavia as it has elsewhere. The distribution is approxi- 
mately as follows: 55 percent for primary education 
(first eight years of schooling), 28 percent for secondary 
(following four years of schooling), and about 17 percent 
for tertiary education. Private resources are negligible 
and cover a small part of the costs of part-time courses, 
paid as students' fees. 

The basic principles for grant schemes are settled ay 
a special self-management agreement for grants in eac 
republic or autonomous province. Students EE 
grants according to their financial background and the 
results of their studies. Another important contribution 
to their education is well-organized, low-cost student 
halls, housing approximately 100,000 students at the 
secondary and tertiary levels. In the new reform, a 
strong emphasis is being laid on linking study with work, 
one of the benefits of which will be an improvement of 


the financial situation of students. 


4. Teacher Training and Teacher Supply 
The older teachers in kindergartens have five years of 
secondary schooling. In the 1980s, two years of higher 
education are being introduced in most republics and 
autonomous provinces as the qualification for kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Primary-school teachers must have a minimum of two 
years of tertiary education in a teacher-training college. 
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Most republics and autonomous provinces have decided 
to increase this requirement to four years of tertiary 
education by the end of the 1980s at the latest. In urban 
centres in 1982, a considerable proportion (up to one- 
third) of teachers had four years of tertiary education. 
Some of them also had an M.Sc. or Ph.D. Many elemen- 
tary and secondary schools have specialists in psy- 
chology and educational theory, who help teachers, 
parents, and students to solve educational problems. 

In the 1970s, there was still a shortage of elementary- 
school teachers in remote villages, but by the 1980s this 
problem had been overcome by the grants policy of self- 
management communities as well as the rising level of 
unemployment among qualified staff in cities. However, 
there is a lack of sufficient qualified personnel for secon- 
dary teaching. This is true especially of teachers of 
mathematics and technical disciplines. In 1976, of 
the 180,000 secondary-school teachers, 153,000 were 
fully qualified, 10.000 partially qualified, and 17,000 
unqualified. 

A teacher usually teaches about 30 students in a class 
in oe or secondary school for 18 to 24 periods a 
week. 

The main efforts being made to improve the quality 
of teachers are the organization of part-time studies for 
teachers and inservice training. The latter is organized 
by professional educational organizations and carried 
out mainly by the universities. Each teacher must attend 
several one- to three-day courses per year. Attempts 
are being made to develop a system of permanent 
inservice training of teachers. Science and teachers’ 
associations tend to support these attempts. 

University teachers are appointed for a period of 
three years (lecturers) or five years (full professors). 
After this period, the post is advertised and the current 
holder reelected if there is no better qualified candidate. 
The main criteria for selection are research carried out 
followed by the educational achievements and the wider 
activities of the candidate in the community and/or 
university. 


5. Curriculum Development 


Because of the decentralization of the educational 
system, only the general outlines of the curricula are 
discussed and agreed at the federal level. The main 
curricular-design activities take place at the level of 
the republic or autonomous province, mainly in the 
professional bodies of self-management communities, 
which include researchers, teachers at all levels, and 
experts from industry and other work areas. The edu- 
cational council of the republic or autonomous province 
takes the leading role. In this way, close links with 
research and productive work are given top priority. 

The curriculum is. in general terms, uniform in any 
republic or autonomous province, but allows for the 
inclusion of local differences, thus allowing the teacher 
a certain degree of freedom in the selection of content. 
The general outline of the curriculum consists of: 
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(a) goals and criteria for the selection of content in 
education; 


(b) compulsory forms of educational activity. including 
the organization of teaching (lessons, laboratory 
work, practical work, excursions), with a limit to 
the number of students in each group: 


(c) guidelines for cooperation between teachers: 


(d) textbooks and manuals for students, and manuals 
for teachers (which are not always available): 


(e) other literature for educational activities; 


(f) minimal material conditions for schools (class- 
rooms. laboratories, library, teaching aids): and 


(g) requirements for the qualifications of teachers. 


The typical curriculum consists of the mother tongue. 
one (at primary level) or two (at secondary level) foreign 
languages (mainly English and German or French). 
history, geography, mathematics, natural sciences. basic 
technical education, social sciences, and education for 
national defence. Vocational education provides a a 
professional knowledge and skills, which are then use 
and improved in the first year of professional work. h 

At tertiary level, strong emphasis is put on researc 4 
and development work for industry, other parts of the 
world of work, and the local community. 

Textbook writers are selected on the basis of ad 
tisements. University teachers are predominant among 
them, followed by secondary-school teachers am 
experts from industry. The preparatory phase is gU! » 
by professional educational institutions at the level $ 
the republic or autonomous province. The textboo : 
are tried out in cooperation with teachers for two t 
three years, with the necessary revisions being mà E 
In the 1970s, textbooks were still purchased mainly : 
parents and students. In the 1980s, more and Lar 
schools are providing textbooks free of charge 
students. " 

The implementation of curricula, as well as the intro 
duction of new textbooks and other materials. !5 
supervised by educational research institutions | ah 
professional bodies in self-management communities, 
In such supervisory studies, it is often claimed that pei 


introductory period is not sufficiently research-bas¢ 
and is too short. 

Teaching methods depend to a large extent on the 
teacher. The "factographic approach" is heavily criti- 
cized, but was still prevalent in 1982. Problem solving, 
the research approach, and structuring of knowledge 47° 
slowly being introduced, with much effort and success 17 
some disciplines, and with little of either in others. T? 
achieve better results, centres for teaching methodology 
in the different sciences and arts are being organized in 
universities. Where they exist and are active, the result 
are encouraging. 

Among the techniques used, audiovisual aids and 
computers are stressed increasingly. The greatest 
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other work organizations. ud 
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The research approach is bei x i 
out-of-school activities. including students’ groups in 


schools, clubs of young researchers, youth research 
projects, and summer research camps. In these, uni- 
versities and academies of science cooperate with indus- 
try and. youth os rane to provide professional 
Su o tutors and funding. 

isses efforts, however, are devoted to the devel- 
opment of the educational role of creative work. Work 
Organizations are therefore directly engaged in cur- 
ricular activities, cooperating in the design of curricula. 
helping with their professional staff in teaching, and 
Organizing the practical work of students. The schools 
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different work 
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d administration of the educational system 


with very close links with industry show the best results 


in these efforts. 


6. Promotion and Examinations 

Student achievement is still graded mainly by numbers: 
1-5 at primary and secondary levels and 1-10 at the 
tertiary level. Efforts are being made to develop a 
descriptive method of assessment, providing an inte- 
grated presentation of a student's achievements and 
enabling students to continue their studies at higher 
levels. There are also some test item banks, partly 
computerized, with characteristic results for selected 
regions, collected mainly in cooperation with teachers 
in the region, or in regional competitions. These test 
item banks help the teacher in examining students. 
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The problem of an integrated examination system, 
taking into account not only the student’s performance, 
but also the teacher’s work, the quality of the curricu- 
lum, the organization of the school, and the impact of 
the environment, is still an open issue and is discussed 
mainly in schools’ councils and in self-management edu- 
cational communities. 

Another problem, arising especially when a student 
wishes to change from one curriculum to another, lies 
in estimating the equivalence of different curricula, 
from the point of view of content and expected cognitive 
achievement. This represents a problem especially at 
the secondary-tertiary interface. 


7. Educational Research 


Educational research is carried out in universities and 
specialized educational research institutions in every 
republic and autonomous province. This research con- 
siders the goals of education appropriate to different 
needs, the criteria for the selection of content, the 
development of new teaching units, the development 
and implementation of teaching methods, the intro- 
duction of new teaching techniques, the development 
ofasystem ofevaluation, and improvement of curricula. 
Quite a large part of developmental research is devoted 
to the training, including inservice training, of teachers. 

Another development is that of informatics, which is 
slowly being introduced in curricula, mainly at the ter- 
tiary level. The high price of computerized data and 
the lack of sufficient numbers of computers are strong 
limiting factors. Universities, however, are tending 
to attach greater importance in the 1980s to this 
programme, which is encouraged by industry and 
commerce. 

General research studies include studies on the plan- 
ning and finance of education, the development of the 
self-management system, the evaluation of the views of 
the younger generation towards society as a whole, and 
the links between the school and industry and the local 
community. 

Studies are designed, agreed on, and financed by 
research self-management communities, analogous to 
the educational communities, with which they have 
close links. The research results are published in a 
number of educational journals at the federal and 
regional levels. Quite a number of studies have also 
been published in international journals. 

The predominant focus of research studies at the end 
of the 1970s was on the links between school and society. 
In the 1980s, linking education with productive work is 
expected to be in the forefront. 


8. Major Problems 


The documents on the reform of education list a wide 
range of problems together with suggested solutions. 
Among these, some are strongly emphasized, such as: 
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(a) how to plan the interaction between education and 
productive work, with an emphasis on the edu- 
cational component of creative work: 


(b) how to deepen the processes of the democratization 
of education and to develop further the self-man- 
agement system by linking education more strongly 
with the world of work and with community 
development; 


(c) how to establish a system of lifelong education., with 
inservice education and self-education as important 
components; 


(d) how (i) to develop educational programmes with an 
emphasis on contemporary science and the needs 
of work in a long-term perspective; (ii) to introduce 
modern methods and techniques into education; 
and (iii) to develop an efficient evaluation system 
of educational achievement; . 

(e) how to bring traditional educational institutions into 
fruitful cooperation with the new at all levels. 


The general goal of all of these efforts is to provide 
the strongest possible support for the acquisition a 
knowledge and skills, which—if linked with social an 
cultural goals and the roots of the country—will n. 
resent the main prospect for development for the people 
of Yugoslavia. 
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Zaire, formerly the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
covers most of the river basin of the River Zaire. The 
climate is equatorial and tropical and varies according 
to altitude. 7 

The occupation of the country in the late nineteenth 
century by Belgium was slow and gradual. At first, 
colonialization. followed the waterways, which were the 
only communication routes at that time. The first 
schools were therefore built along the River Zaire and 
its main tributaries, and on the shores of the lakes. 

Since 1960, the population of Zaire has passed 
through two stages of development. Between 1960 and 
1970, it increased from about 14 million to just over 21 
million, an increase of 50 percent in 10 years. The 
second stage runs from 1970 to 1980. During this period, 
contrary to expectations, the earlier growth rate was 
not maintained. In 1975, the population was no more 
than 23 million, and in 1980 it was estimated to be about 
24 million (Vanderlinden et al. 1981). 

Since 1960, the most important demographic feature 
has been migration from rural to urban areas as a result 
of the collapse of the colonial administrative structures 
which were designed to restrict such movement. The 
population of Kinshasa, the capital, has increased five 
times (an annual growth rate of 25 percent), and all the 
other principal towns have been similarly affected. Zaire 
llion town-dwellers. Kinshasa has more 
than 25 percent of the urban population, followed by 
Shaba (10 percent), Western Kasai (10 percent), and 
Upper-Zaire (10 percent) (Vanderlinden et al. 1981). 
In addition, more than 50 percent of the population 

i f young people- 
oS N ain. languages of Zaire are Kikongo, 
Lingala, Tshiluba, and Swahili. Kikongo is used in the 
regions of Lower-Zaire and Bandundu; Lingala in the 
regions the Equator region, and in part of Upper Gai: 
Tshiluba in the two Kasai regions; and Swahili in Kivu, 
Shaba, and in parts of Upper-Zaire. 
Under the Belgians. the educational system was 
ith the result that middle and senior 
poorly developed, with PE dth ductive secto 
*n public administration an the productive sector 
posts in p ; Europeans. Consequently, 
were filled exclusively DY ee 
han African lower-middle class began el emerge 
althoug was relatively little social 
and develop before 1960, there anes colonization 
stratification of the popularna eee ih ihe 
however, an African elite class ileged position of this 
decline of the economy the privieg P 
class, especially in comparison yat 
and workers, became more marke : 
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economic crisis of the 1970s. There w 


causes: corruption, lack of planning, an 
small and medium-sized businesses as r resu 
policy of Zairification carried out in 1973. ji i 
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has about six mi 
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Zaire is in paid employment. In Kinshasa, unem- 
ployment stands at more than 40 percent of the male 
population aged over 18, at Mbuji-Mayi and Kananga 
it is 80 percent, and at Kisangani, 72 percent (Van- 
derlinden et al. 1981). Many of these unemployed are 
young people who have received primary, secondary, 
or higher education. The “Mobuto Plan” for economic 
recovery (1979-81) made education one of its priorities, 
but in reality did little except to revitalize the existing 
structures. 

The economic development of Zaire is closely depen- 
dent on mining, which produces 75 percent of its foreign 
earnings and 80 percent of its tax receipts. Mining is 
concentrated mainly in the Shaba region. In 1960, its 
contribution was 0.08 percent of the gross national 
product (GNP) and in 1973, 18 percent. Agriculture 
represented about one-third of GNP in 1960 but only 12 
percent in 1973. The manufacturing industry contri- 
buted 0.13 percent in 1960 and 0.08 percent in 1973. 
Commerce and public service contributed 14 percent 
and 13 percent respectively in 1960 and 15 percent and 
11 percent in 1973 (World Bank 1976). 

Before 1960, Zaire experienced the same problems 
as other underdeveloped countries with regard to 
exports. In about 1959, mining accounted for 60 percent 
of export earnings and agriculture, 40 percent. After 
1960, copper became the main mineral export and there 
was a decline in agricultural exports. (Zaire began to 
import agricultural products which it had previously 
exported.) The economy became vulnerable as a result 
of the unstable world minerals market and even the 
increase in the price of certain products (e.8.. coffee) 
was insufficient to offset the overall decrease in export 
receipts. - 

Zaire has experienced two very different stages in its 
political development since 1960. The first stage (1960- 
65) was characterized by a highly decentralized, even 
semifederal, regime. The second dates from the 1965 
military coup, which brought back centralized govern- 
ment. in 1967, a single-party system was introduced and 
in 1974 the constitution was revised and all power was 
placed in the hands of one person, the president of the 
single party (the Mouvement Populaire de la Révo- 


lution—MPR: People’s Revolutionary Movement). 


1. Structure and Size of the Education Effort 


Under Belgian rule, the emphasis was on primary edu- 
cation to the detriment of the secondary and higher 
sectors. The underlying philosophy was that of pro- 
viding basic instruction rather than complete education. 
Secondary education was restricted mainly to technical 
and vocational studies. The first schools were “agri- 
cultural and industrial”. Subsequently, the Roman 
Catholic Church was made responsible for most aspects 
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of education, under the terms of the 1906 agreement 
between the Vatican and the Independent State of the 
Congo. 

Independence brought about both a transformation 
of the education system and a great increase in enrol- 
ment. The number receiving primary education 
increased from 1.6 million to 3.2 million. From 1965 to 
1970, the average annual growth rate was 8.1 percent. 
By 1982, 60 percent of children of primary-school age 
are enrolled in primary schools. 

Secondary education followed a parallel path. In 
1960, there were 25,000 pupils and in 1971, 266,000— 
an average annual increase of 18 percent. At the higher 
level, enrolment increased from about 500 to 15,000 
during the same period. In 1960, 20 students graduated, 
and in 1972, more than 8,000. 

It should not, however, be concluded from these 
figures that the education policy of the Zaire govern- 
ment was a success. At the end of the 1970s, 40 percent 
of children of primary-school age did not attend school, 
and of the 60 percent who started school only a quarter 
completed the course and less than half of these went 
on to secondary school. The dropout rate is less at 
secondary level, but only 13 percent of boys and 3 
percent of girls receive secondary education. In 1972, 
only 30 percent of the 12,000 pupils who completed 
secondary studies were admitted to higher education, 
and the gap between the supply of, and demand for, 

places continues to grow. Finally, at the higher level, in 
the 1970s, there were three times as many national 
university-faculty members as there were foreign faculty 
members in 1960, while the net national income has 
increased by only 30 percent. 

All the above applies to formal education. Nonformal 
education does not receive the same attention from the 
authorities. The country has not adequately developed 
structures for recuperating those rejected by the formal 
system, Progress in this area (technical and vocational 
apprenticeship schemes) is largely the result of private 
initiative. 


Table 1 


The most spectacular project initiated by the state 
has been the creation of the Interdisciplinary Centre 
for Development and Lifelong Education (cIDEP). The 
centre took over responsibility for all the various pro- 
jects which had previously been responsible for either 
the retraining of civil servants (both those who had and 
those who had not completed their secondary 
education) or completely new general technical training. 
When it was set up, CIDEP was given the status of a 
university institution within the National University of 
Zaire. It was to form a link between the university and 
society. It was still expected to retrain civil servants and 
to organize general training, but the innovation lay !n 
the fact that it was authorized to organize formal training 
(commercial, political, social sciences, etc.) for those 
already working. The courses were equivalent to the 
first cycle of university studies. Success in this field was 
spectacular, but under the terms of the university reform 
of 1981 responsibility for these courses was taken away 
from CIDEP. 


2. Finance 


As in most developing countries, education in Zaire 15 
financed from three sources: the state, international aid. 
and the users (parents). The state is responsible for 
teachers’ salaries and running expenses. Investment an : 
equipment expenses are largely covered by governmen 
or private international aid. . 
Between 1968 and 1975, ordinary expenditure 
financed by the government and by external alc, 
increased in real terms by between 1.32 and 1.4 
percent. Compared with other public sectors, educatio? 
received a little over 20 percent of the national budge 
during 1968-76. The average annual rate of increase 1" 
current expenditure was double that of state exper. 
diture as a whole (1970-75). It represented one-fifth S 
the expenditure of the Ministry of Finance, and a 
than one-eighth of that of the Ministry of Public Works 
(Institut de Recherches Economique et Sociales 1977). 


Current expenditure on state education, 1968-76 (in millions of Zaires)* 


From internal money 


From external money 


Total 

Year Current costs At 1970 costs Current costs At 1970 costs umi ar 
1968 25.7 = 15.7 - m 
1969 46.5 — 15.3 = E € 
1970 52.1 52.10 14.7 14.70 66.8 66.8 
1971 62.8 61.79 18.0 17.71 80.8 79.65 
1972 64.1 56.58 25.0 22.07 aa ap 
1973 75.1 50.13 32.0 21.36 107.1 71.49 
1974 84.6 48.29 372 2122 DIS a 
1975 109.5 62.16 45.4 25.77° 154.9 87.93 
1976 136.9^ 69.14 55.4* 27.98^ 192.3 9712 


a Source: Bank of Zaire. Annual Reports b Estimate 
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Table 2 


Percentage distribution of state budget to various sectors? 


Transport and 
telecommunications 


Year National defence National education Public works Public health 

1969 12.0 21.8 1.9 

1970 144 19.7 LS 2s L0 

1971 13.6 255 r 12 n 

1972 12.4 22.6 e s 4 

1973 10.0 21.7 ie * Y 

1974 13.9 15.5 L ae Y 

1975 13.1 214 i T 19 

1976" 13.6 23.0 is E € 
23. j L8 — 


a Source: Bank of Zaire. Annual Reports b Estimates 


At the primary level 45.8 percent of expenditure was 
on running costs between 1968 and 1971. The figure Nds 
au. 1 pereen at the secondary level and 18.6 percent at 
the higher level (Institut de Rec! S i 

i higher cu echerches Economiques 

It is true that, nominally, the share of the national 
budget allocated to education has increased faster than 
both the budget itself and the quotas allocated to other 
sectors of the economy. In real terms, however, this 
increase is not sufficient to keep up with the growin 
demand for education at all levels of the unes 
Between 1968 and 1975, the capital expenditure allowed 
to education represented on average only 1.79 percent 
of the total per year, but, in comparison with GNP 
the cost of education is an increasing burden. Internal 
resources from the government financed current expen- 
diture on education to the extent of 4.2 percent in 1968 
increasing to more than 12 percent in 1977 (Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales 1977). 

Officially, 80 percent of current expenditure on edu- 
cation goes on teachers' salaries as a result of the great 
increase in the number of teachers. It seems that both 
expenditure and numbers have been deliberately exag- 
gerated. Investigations ordered by the government 
between 1979 and 1982 showed regularly that the real 
numbers, both of classes and teachers, were significantly 
lower than those presented annually in the official stat- 
istics. Tables 1 and 2 show the increase in expenditure 

ducation between 1968 and 1976 and its 


on national e N 
position relative to expenditure on other sectors. 


3. Administration 

There were two main events O 
administration of education after independence. First, 
in 1973, the educational system was nationalized. 
Schools run by the churches, mainly Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, and Kimbanguist, were placed under direct 
state control. This reform did not last long, as in 1976 
the religious networks were reinstated to form what are 


now known as “officially recognized schools”. 
Nevertheless, € ed to be a state 


f importance in the 


ducation is consider 


responsibility in Zaire and two ministerial departme 
are in charge of it: the Department of Primary i 
Secondary Education and that of Higher and Univer 
Education. 

Nursery schools are 
only by a few privilege 
theless, the state contro 


mostly private and are atten 
d children in urban areas. Nev 
Is their curricula, the numbe 


children in each class, and the qualifications of teach 

Primary and secondary schools are administered 
the state and the churches. Those managed directly 
the state are called state schools and those run by 
churches are called "officially recognized schools". 7 
latter may be Roman Catholic, Protestant, Kimb 
guist, or Islamic. Under the terms of the 1976 agreem 
between the state and the churches, the churches ¢ 
laborate closely with the state authorities to ensure t 
the education they provide conforms to the guideli 
laid down by the government. 

In 1971, a single university Was formed to replace | 
three former universities: the Lovanium University, 


oldest, which belonged to the Roman Catholic Chu 
and was considered to be the younger sister of 
in; the Official Univer: 


Catholic University of Louva 
bumbashi and run by | 


of the Congo, situated at Lu A 
state, but dominated ideologically by the Belgian u 


versities of Liège and Brussels; and finally the F 
University of the Congo, the youngest of the three < 
run by the Protestant churches. The 1971 reform \ 
superseded in 1981, when, under a new reform, - 
three campuses which, together with the Higher Te 
nical and Pedagogical Institute, formed the Natio 


University of Zaire, became autonomous universiti 


4. Recruitment of Teachers and Teacher Traini 


In theory, primary- and secondary-school teachers 
trained by the higher technical and pedagogical in 
tutes, which were set up for that purpose. 
However, the real situation is quite different. Spec 
ists trained by the higher institutes sometimes fail 
find teaching jobs or may be employed in school: 
posts for which they have not been trained. At the se 


Zaire 


time, people with no teaching qualifications may be 
employed as teachers. The underlying reason for this is 
to be found in the present structure of the employment 
market and of the economy of Zaire. Since 1960, the 
teaching profession has lost much of its social and 
material prestige. Consequently, the best candidates 
seek more rewarding jobs elsewhere. However, teach- 
ing remains, despite everything, one of the few sectors 
in which hundreds of jobs are created each year. It 
offers “stopgap” employment: teachers can continue to 
work and earn money while waiting for a better job. In 
Zaire, there is considerable mobility within the teaching 
profession and it is therefore one of the most unstable 
professions in the country. 

Between 1965 and 1975, the total number of primary- 
school teachers increased by 28,594: from 51,895 to 
80,489, which is an increase of 55 percent (Mulier Van- 
damme and Mulier 1977). A distinction is made between 
certified (C) teachers (with six years of primary 
education), those with the certificate of the school of 
teacher training (EAP), and those with a diploma. This 
last group is further divided into those with a three-year 
diploma (D.3), those with a four-year diploma (D.4), 
those who have done 4, 5, or 6 postprimary years (PP.4, 
PP.5, PP.6), and those who have received the state 
diploma (acknowledging success in secondary 
education: D.6). Table 3 shows the distribution and 
evolution of teaching personnel according to level of 
qualification. Two points may be deduced from it: first, 
no increase, and even a noticeable reduction, has taken 
place in the number of certified teachers (C, EAP, PP.1, 
PP.2), all of whom can be considered unqualified; 
second, the number of theoretically qualified teachers 
holding a diploma is increasing. In fact, properly quali- 
fied primary-school teachers, those with the Six-year 
diploma (D.6), constituted only 3.3 percent of the total 
in 1972-73. 

Retraining and advanced training of primary-school 
teachers takes place at the Institute for the Training of 
Primary School Personnel (IFCEP) at Kisangani. This 
institute is run with the assistance of UNESCO. It organ- 
izes one- and two-year courses for inspectors, head- 


teachers, and teachers. However, its success is limited 
by the fact that there is only one such institute for the 
whole country and that attendance on such courses 
does not lead to any salary increase nor to improved 
promotion prospects. 


5. Assessment and Promotion 


At the preschool level, children are judged on the basis 
of their ability to carry out certain everyday tasks. 
which are presented to them in the form of games. 
Performance is evaluated every three months, and the 
character of the child is assessed every two weeks. 2 

At the elementary stage of primary school, progress 
is assessed each month on the basis of classwork and 
homework. In the middle stage, assessment is on the 
basis of examinations held each month and at the end 
of the year, while at the final stage examinations are 
held every three months and at the end of the year. 

In secondary school, candidates are assessed on ae 
basis of classwork, homework, periodic oral tests, enC- 
of-semester tests, end-of-year tests, and state exami- 
nations. It should be noted that in all schools the state 
examinations form the final secondary examinations. 

In higher and university-level education, studen 
must obtain a certificate at the end of each year enititing 
them to proceed to the next year. Certificates s 
awarded on the basis of written and practical wor’ 
throughout the course and on the final written exam! 
nations, which can also include practical and OT4 
examinations. 

The board of examiners bases its judgment on the 
total marks (maximum 20). The written tests and prac” 
tical coursework count for 10 of the 20 points and the 
final examination for 10 points. 


6. Educational Research 


In 1982, all research was in a state of crisis, including 
educational research. This is, first, because the structu c 
responsible for research, the Institute of Scien 
Research (IRS), formerly the National Office 


Table 3 
Numbers of teachers by type of qualification, 1965-73: 
Certified Teacher-training Diploma 

Year (c) (EAP) certificate (D) Unknown Total 
1965-66 21,895 16,750 12,868 
1966-67 24,366 15,635 13,275 E 53216 
1967-68 26,791 16,084 14,561 = 57,436 
1968-69 22,472 15,758 22,197 171 60,598 
1960-70 21,263 15,141 23,392 3,351 63,147 
1970-71 — 21428 15,568 27,446 2,650 67,092 
1971-72 22,108 15,794 31,845 415 70,162 
1972-73 21.468 16,992 36,540 2,686 77.686 
1973-74 37,340 43,149 din 80,489 


a Source: Mulier Vandamme and Mulier 1977 p. 71 
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Research and Development (ONRD), is inadequate and 
bureaucratic. 

In reality, there is no overall research strategy. The 
most significant and interesting work in education is 
done by private individuals working alone, since the 
absence of a global plan makes it difficult to link research 
to the needs and realities of society. 

Each educational institute (teacher-training estab- 
lishment) has a centre for educational research, like the 
centre for applied educational research (CRPA) at the 
National Pedagogical Institute (IPN). Above all, there 
is the Centre for Interdisciplinary Research for the 
Development of Education (CRIDE) at the University 
of Kisangani, which was founded in 1972. It has received 
grants from many sources abroad, including the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations, the Belgian and German 
governments, and the Research Centre for International 
Development (CRDI). The centre's task is to carry out 
applied interdisciplinary research in the field of edu- 
cation in Zaire. For it to succeed, it was necessary from 
the start to promote its links with the government, from 
which it hoped to receive directions, guidelines, and 
even orders for studies. In 1973, it was formally invited 
to collaborate in preparing plans to reform education 
in Zaire. However, this collaboration lasted only a few 
months. Since then, CRIDE has returned to more limited 
studies, which have no obvious link with the aspirations 


of society. 


7. Major Problems 

Zaire has not yet succeeded in solving the problems 
which have arisen as a result of the spectacular devel- 
t of its educational system since independence. 
lems have even become worse. The main 
the massive increase in numbers and the 
h this places on the national budget. It can 
gap between supply and demand will 
continue to grow in the future. The dilemma is that the 
growth in numbers seeking education cannot be halted 
(at the most it may be slowed down, but this involves 


opmen 
These prob 
problem is 
strain whic 
be shown that the 


long-term global planning). On the other hand, the 
national economy is unable to increase constantly its 
educational expenditure. 

Many other problems stem from this phenomenon. 
First, there is an imbalance between the various levels: 
in 1974—75, 90 percent of students were at the primary 
level and the higher level accounted for barely 1 percent 
(Mulier Vandamme and Mulier 1977). Second, teachers 
are underqualified, resulting both from the fall in the 
level of education and from the lack of retraining and 
advanced training. The third problem is not peculiar to 
Zaire, but faces all new nations and even developed 
countries. It is the inadequacy of curricula and teaching 
methods, which in turn are associated with inadequate 
teaching. The imbalance in geographical distribution is 
also a problem which cannot be ignored. It is not only a 
case of imbalance from one region to another—although 
this exists and is a result of the colonial history of the 
country—but also of imbalance between urban and rural 


areas. 
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Zambia 


I. M. Maimbolwa-Sinyangwe 


alandlocked nation bordered 


i ries in south-central Africa. To the 
vins. Leber Tanzania, to the east Malawi ae 
Mozambique, to the south Zimbabwe, pr um 
Namibia, and to the west Angola. Zam us "m 
square kilometers (290,584 square miles) «1 ^ e 
form a lengthy plateau in the central, southern, 

to mountains in the north. 


ions, rising n h 
ee ee percent of the countrys population of 


ive i ban settings. 
1980 census data) live in ur 
ae Mee peoples, increasing in number at the 


The Republic of Zambia is 


i id rate of 3.2 percent annually, represent 
depo ae groups—all of the Bantu language 
family. So that no one indigenous language group 1s 
favored at the national level, the government has 
retained English from the colonial period as the official, 


neutral, language. 


Prior to gaining independence in 1964, Zambia was 


called Northern Rhodesia and was ruled under British 
colonial administrators. In 1924, they had replaced Cecil 
Rhodes’ British South Africa Company, which had con- 
trolled the region since 1890. In 1953. Northern 
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Rhodesia was joined with Southern Rhodesia (now 
Zimbabwe) and Nyasaland (now Malawi) to form the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, a union dis- 
solved in 1963. In the 1964 Zambian elections, the 
United Independence Party (UNIP) won control of the 
government and remained in power thereafter, securing 
its position in 1972 by declaring Zambia a one-party 
state. 

The economy of the nation is based chiefly on 
minerals, particularly copper, which exists along with 
other minerals in large quantities. Not all of the nation’s 
mineral deposits have been tapped because exploration 
and extraction work has been retarded by economic 
problems brought on mainly by falling copper prices on 
the world market. The economic downturn affected 
education by limiting the funds the government could 
allocate for expanding the school system. 


1. Educational Background 


Zambia's educational system has evolved through a 
series of phases since precolonial times. Before the 
arrival of Western colonists, education was pre- 
dominantly informal and practical. The young learned 
to function effectively by participating in daily family 
life, with the content of education differing somewhat 
from one tribe to another depending upon the environ- 
ment and culture of the group. 

Western education was introduced in the second half 
of the nineteenth century by European missionaries, 
who opened the first mission station in 1882. By the 
early 1900s, many mission stations, operated by various 
Christian denominations, conducted schools, which 
were often unstable because of lack of interest among 
potential students, a shortage of qualified teachers, and 
a lack of support from the British South African 
Company, which administered the territory. The cur- 
riculum in mission schools consisted of religious 
doctrine, the alphabet, some arithmetic, and hygiene. 
Despite their difficulties, the schools grew so that by 
1923 an estimated 25 percent of the 200,000 African 
children of school age were enrolled in some type of 
school (Mwanakatwe 1968). 

After the United Kingdom took control in 1924, an 
evaluation commission aided by the General Mission 
conference recommended that the administration 
increase expenditures for education by giving grants to 
missions. As a consequence, enrollments increased and 
some teachers received training. However, most schools 
offered only a two-year primary program, which was 
insufficient to make pupils literate. The missionary 
schools, however, were successful to a certain degree; 
this is reflected in the fact that 80 percent of the present- 
day Zambian population are Christians. 

During the early years of United Kingdom rule, only 
2.5 percent of the government budget was spent on 
education for Africans, whereas a substantial amount 
was spent on schooling for Europeans in order to 
encourage them to settle in the territory. However, 
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by the end of the colonial period. African primary 
education had improved considerably so that by 1963 
there were 342,105 pupils enrolled compared with 
50,000 in 1923 (Mwanakatwe 1968, Sanyal et al. 1976). 

Although the first primary school opened in 1882. 
not until 1938 was the first secondary school, Munali, 
established. In 1950, when 141,551 African pupils were 
in primary schools, only 337 attended secondary school. 
a ratio of one secondary place for every 350 primary 
places (Sanyal et al. 1976). The slow development 
of secondary schools for Africans was due to the 
authorities giving first priority to white children in order 
to prevent the creation of a poor white community. AS 
Coombe (1967) has observed, the response of the white 
population to the prospect of advanced education for 
Africans ranged from hostility and suspicion tO 
enthusiasm. But, by the close of the colonial period, 
opportunities for Africans had improved. In 1973, more 
than 6,400 Africans attended secondary schools. 

Technical education for Africans began rather early. 
since few Europeans were interested in manual work. 
The first training institute controlled by the government 
was started in 1930, eight years before the establishment 
of the first secondary school, and most primary schoo 3 
had programs offering technical courses. By 1957. j dim 
were 21 junior trade schools, 11 of which were Co 
trolled by missions and 10 by local authorities. — , sd 

During the 1930s, teacher-training opportunities 
increased, with the number of institutions preparis 
primary-school teachers growing from 2 in 1926 to ~ 
in 1939. By 1963, high-school graduates with an average 
pass in their examinations were trained for um 
primary teaching, and those with a two-year jr 
secondary-school pass were prepared to teach n 
middle and lower-primary grades. All teacher-training 
courses lasted two years. 


2. System of Education Since Independence 


Upon attaining political independence, Zambia teeda 
serious problem of staffing the nation’s government Not 
business enterprises with citizens of the county sted 
only was the number of Zambians who had comp ther 
secondary education (1,200) and university (100) Los NO 
small, but a significant proportion of foreigners | left 
had held key administrative and technical position’ 
Zambia (Mwanakatwe 1968, Sanyal et al. 1976). the 
thermore, the new nation's facilities for preparing pia 
personnel required were limited. For example. peur 
had no university of its own. As a result, the an 
had to depend on expatriates who might be attrac A 
by good salaries and other benefits. At the same m 
there was an urgent need to train Zambians to take © 
the positions occupied by expatriates. self tO 
Furthermore, the new government pledged itse to 
provide free, universal primary schooling according D 
the philosophy that all Zambians deserve the a 
tunity to achieve their individual potential. "The € ü 
cation of an individual is the ideal way in which he ca 
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Table 1 
Schools. teachers. and students, 1982 

No. of No. of No. of 
School type schools teachers students 
Primary 2,894 23.870 1.121.769 
Secondary 142 4,602 104,859 
Trades and technical 14 n.a. 3,343 
Teacher training 14 406* 4,4857 
University l 334° 4,088 


à 1981 statistics 


prove his worth" (Kaunda 1973). UNESCO experts had 
set as a proper target the enrollment of 71 percent of 
school-age children in primary grades by 1971, which 
Zambia surpassed. At the secondary-school level, the 
nation's rate of increase in enrollment proved to be one 
of the fastest in Africa, as old schools were expanded 
and new ones built in areas that formerly had none. 
Table ! shows 1982 enrollments at different levels of 
education. 

The University of Zambia was opened in Lusaka in 
1966 with three academic specializations, which have 
since grown to eight. Among its programs, the university 
offers diplomas for teachers in several fields and pro- 
vides correspondence courses and inservice training for 
primary-school teachers. The School of Education con- 
ducts a four-year program for students preparing to be 
secondary-school teachers in arts or science subjects. 

The country's two secondary-teachers' colleges offer 
a two-year course for junior-secondary-school teachers. 
The Natural Resources College conducts a three-year 
program in agricultural education for secondary-school 


teachers. 


Average Yeor 
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Figure 1 
Structure of t 


he educational system 
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Since independence, technical education has also 
been expanded, so that almost every town in the country 
has a trade school. And several colleges offer a variety 
of courses to form 5 school leavers as well as to junior- 
secondary leavers. 

The structure of the Zambian school system in the 
early 1980s consists of kindergarten or nursery schools, 
a seven-year primary school, and a five-year secondary- 
school sequence divided into three years of junior- 
secondary and two years of senior-secondary studies. 
The secondary level is followed by higher education 
institutions of several types (see Fig. 1). 

The primary school is subdivided into four lower- 
primary grades and three upper-primary grades. The 
official school-starting age is 6 or 7 years. although some 
children start earlier. Some parents also send their 
children to kindergarten prior to entering primary 
school. However, because parents must pay fees for 
kindergarten attendance, the number of children 


enrolled is not large. 


3. Curricula and Examinations 


Curriculum development is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education, which employs experts in dif- 
ferent subject fields to devise courses of study. The 
curriculum at the primary-school level consists of the 
basic skills of literacy and arithmetic and social studies, 
nature study, and character formation. The secondary- 
school curriculum is composed chiefly of more advanced 
studies in the same subject fields as those of the primary 
school, plus agricultural science and such vocational 


skills as typing and home crafts. 
Officially, children’s promotion from one grade to 
the next is based on teachers’ assessments of the pupils 
achievement; however, in practice, promotion Is essen- 
tially automatic. Each child moves ahead, whatever his 
or her level of performance. 

In contrast, promotion from on 
next is based mainly on pupils’ perfor ein 
competitive national examinations. This be F es 
at the close of the seven-year primary school, i. 
year junior-secondary school, and the Nd 58 doy 
secondary program. The examinations à! vy 
ihe primary and junior secondarie matin 

ini of Education, d 
by e jeg Lm senior-secondary school i: preparet 
by the Cambridge Overseas Syndicate in England. | ihe 
have been laid to prepare this final examination in the 


Ministry of Education as well. 


e school level to the 
rformance in highly 


4. Educational Personnel 

One of the most serious personnel problems in the 
school system has been the exodus of teachers from the 
profession because of the poor conditions of service as 
compared with conditions in other occupations. Fur- 
thermore, promotion within the ranks of teachers has 
been slow because of the large number of existing 
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teachers in the schools. At the beginning of the 1980s, 
the Ministry of Education, which is in charge of all 
of the nation’s teachers, raised teachers’ salaries and 
provided such side benefits as better housing in an 
effort to encourage more able teachers to remain in the 


profession. 


5. Educational Research 


Most educational research conducted within the Min- 
istry of Education is under the Educational Services 
Center, which is in charge of curriculum development 
and the construction of tests for the examination at the 
close of primary school. Research is also carried out in 
such units of the University of Zambia as the Institute 
for African Studies and the Educational Research 
Bureau. A continuing program of educational inves- 
tigations is also conducted by the School of Education. 


6. Major Problems 


Principal problems facing the nation's educators include 
those of placing primary-school graduates, of expanding 
literacy, and of financing educational development. 

Only about one-third of primary-school leavers attain 
places in secondary schools, thus leaving the remaining 
two-thirds to search for jobs. However, this majority of 
school leavers encounter great difficulty finding employ- 
ment, partly because the academic studies of the pri- 
mary school have failed to prepare them with useful 
work skills and partly because they are too young to 
perform tasks requiring physical strength and greater 
maturity. In an effort to solve this problem of unem- 
ployed school leavers, the Ministry of Education has 
proposed a reformation of the Schooling sequence 
whereby all children will complete nine years of formal 
basic education, after which some will enter senior- 
secondary school for general academic Studies and 
others will either enroll in technical studies or directly 
enter the labor market. 

Much remains to be done in the field of literacy. 
According to 1979 estimates, only 35 percent of the 
nation's adults were literate. Although the government 
has sponsored literacy programs, the results of these 
efforts have been judged less than satisfactory, since 


two-thirds of the participants were women and the 
dropout rate was high. Thus, a large portion of the male 
population was not reached, and too many learners left 
the program before they gained a secure command of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. As a result. more 
effective measures to bring the entire population to àn 
acceptable level of literacy are needed. 

Efforts to extend schooling opportunities to a greater 
proportion of the population and to improve the quality 
of instruction and the training of personnel have been 
slowed by economic problems. In 1979, the government 
spent 13 percent of its budget on education, but only 8 
percent in 1982. This has resulted in the introduction of 
private schools, especially at the secondary level. With 
the continuing low prices for copper on the world 
market, education expenditure is likely to aar 
falling. Furthermore, with wars of independence st) 
being waged in some parts of southern Africa, Zambia 
continues to care for refugees entering the country from 
neighbouring regions. As a consequence, while progress 
in education could be expected to continue in the future. 
economic and social difficulties placed limits on the rate 
of progress that might be expected. 
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Zimbabwe 
N. D. Atkinson 


The Republic of Zimbabwe , formerly the self-governing 
Colony of Southern Rhodesia, is a land-locked, tropical 
country in southern Africa. It achieved independence 
from the United Kingdom in 1980 after nearly two 
decades of political struggle, involving economic sanc- 
tions and a destructive guerrilla war. 
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National wealth is derived partly from agriculture 
(there is an extensive and well-developed commerci 
farming sector), partly from manufacturing, and partly 
from the exploitation of extensive mineral resources, 
including coal but not oil. There is a well-develope 
infrastructure, dependent on a relatively wide range o 


Zimbabwe 


human resources. So far economic development has 
been largely confined to the urban areas and to those 
parts of the countryside affected by European settle- 
ment. Other areas are inhabited by traditional pastoral 
communities, which are often desperately short of land. 

The population, estimated at 7,600,000 in 1982, is 
growing at a rate of nearly 3.5 percent annually. Indigen- 
ous peoples comprise nearly 97 percent of the total, the 
largest group being the Shona people and the next 
largest the Ndebele. There are small European, Asian, 
and coloured communities. About one-fifth of the popu- 
lation lives in towns. 

The school year runs from late January to early 
December. English is the official language and the pre- 
scribed teaching medium. Use of a non-English ver- 
ar is permitted only during the early primary- 
school stage. At least one of the two main African 
languages must be taught in all government schools. 

The government is headed (1984) by R. Mugabe, 
whose ZANU(PF) Party won an overwhelming victory in 
the British-supervised elections of 1980 and in the first 
post-independence elections of 1985, and is committed 
to Marxist socialist policies in education and other 
aspects of national life. 


nacul 


1. General Structure and Size of the Education 
Effort 


The earliest schools in Zimbabwe were founded by 
missionaries towards the end of the nineteenth century 
with the purpose of establishing Christianity among 
the indigenous population. The first two government 
schools for Africans, founded in 1920, were intended to 
als of community development by providing 
rural crafts. This policy was supported by 
States-funded Phelps-Stokes Commission in 
e Hadfield Commission in 1927 and received 
with the appointment of the first 
director of native education, H. Jowitt, two years later. 
Under Jowitt's direction, a team of agricultural demon- 
strators and itinerant school supervisors were deployed 
to raise standards in practical subjects among rural 


foster ide 
training in 
the United 
1924 and th 
considerable impetus 


communities. . 
Further steps !n th 
opment, representing à 


e policy of community devel- 
n official interpretation of rec- 
‘ons made by the Kerr Commission in 1952 

SENE sus Commission in 1962, were contained in 
pd ent “Plan for Education", published in 1966. 
a gover local African communities 


ms of the plan, c 
vader ied to undertake a substantial share of 
responsibility for the provision of schools, an arrange- 


ich aroused widespread anxiety on the grounds 
oan aet had not yet ed a 
resources of finance and administra = erpen = 
Another part of the plan involved we ces ion al a new 
type of junior-secondary school for an pupi os 
a curriculum intended to meet emp ae T 
particular local communities. Once aga 


widespread criticism, less on grounds of principle than 
because of the scarcity of suitable employment oppor- 
tunities, the lack of places in academic secondary 
schools for qualified African youngsters, and the fact 
that junior-secondary-type education was not being pro- 
vided for European pupils (virtually all of whom had 
the opportunity to undertake academic secondary 
schooling). 

Government schools for European, Asian, and 
coloured pupils acquired a distinctive character after 
the grant of internal self-government to Southern Rho- 
desia in 1923, when there was a movement away from 
South African educational practice towards increasingly 
close relations with the educational system of England 
and Wales. One reason was apparently the desire among 
white parents to provide their children with educational 
opportunities comparable to those available in the 
United Kingdom. Another factor was apparently the 
belief of white rulers that the circumstances of a rapidly 
developing country called for greater capability for inno- 
vation and critical thinking than was necessary 1n the 
more stabilized conditions of South Africa. ] 

The importance of developing secondary education 
was emphasized by a commission headed by the Aus- 
tralian educationalist, Sir Frank Tate, in 1928. Though 
the Southern Rhodesian Government did not adopt 
Tate's suggestion of countrywide correspondence 
tuition, it embarked on an extensive programme for 
the establishment of boarding schools. Legislation for 
compulsory attendance by European children = 
passed in 1931 and extended to Asian and coloure 
children in 1938. Compulsion was eventually withdrawn 


by the Education Act of 1979. : 

Recommendations of the Fox Report In 1936 called 
for the replacement of South African public exami- 
nations, then still taken in the territory, by examinations 
conducted by the United Kingdom Boards. Legislation 
which carried these recommendations into effect during 
1938, together with a further series of adapton " 
English examining practice during the years whic s - 
lowed, had effect in making Zimbabwe the only coun ry 
in southern Africa with a six-year secondary-schoo 
programme, including two years of specialized studies 
on the British model. A small number of academic 
secondary schools for Africans was Goes E 
government and missions during the years which fol- 


low World War. . 
the ee of these facilities gave 4 es 
character to the University College of Rhodesia an 
Nyasaland (now the University of Zimbabwe) sara 
was founded in 1957 as part of the project fora einen 
African Federation. The University College differe 
from other tertiary institutions 1n southern Africa 
through its relatively high entrance qualifications Inm 
good passes in Advanced-level examinations). specialist 
undergraduate programmes, and emphasis on post- 
r, the terms of its royal 


raduate research. Moreove , the term 
harter prohibiting racial discrimination in the selection 
of staff or students, constituted the first main departure 
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from the practice of segregating educational institutions 
in the country on lines of race. The prohibition was 
retained in the University of Zimbabwe Act, which 
replaced the royal charter as the constitutional authority 
of the university, 1983. 

A further attempt at desegregation was initiated by 
the European independent schools by means of a bur- 
sary scheme for African pupils introduced in 1963. The 
extent of the scheme was reduced through restrictions 
imposed by the Rhodesian Front administration. 
Resentment of social injustice grew sharply among the 
African majority during the period following the Rho- 
desian Front’s Declaration of Independence in 1965, 
which was marked by the introduction of regulations 
to prohibit virtually all contact between schools for 
different racial groups. The end of racial segregation 
came eventually as the result of political pressures, 
culminating in the liberation war, the internal settlement 
of 1978, and the Lancaster House Agreement of 1979, 


Table 1 
Primary- and secondary-school enrolment 1959-83 


Former European, 


Former African Asian, and 


Division Coloured Division 
Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
Year schools Schools schools schools 
1959 449.906 3,000 38,688 17,450 
1960 484,299 4,139 39,525 18,754 
1961 525,423 5,069 39,116 20,328 
1962 560,356 5,972 38,605 21,584 
1963 590,795 7,045 38,918 21,856 
1964 610,268 8,846 36,780 21,989 
1965 627,800 11,495 37,220 22,363 
1966 646,709 13,587 37,378 23,296 
1967 664.706 15,640 37,796 24,011 
1968 684,430 17,227 38,699 24,844 
1969 679,555 14,578 39,134 25,444 
1970 671,457 23,418 39,725 26,132 
1971 639,043 26,077 40,094 26,839 
1972 695,432 29,012 41,087 28,075 
1973 733,562 31,484 41,212 29,036 
1974 776,963 33,690 40,250 29,340 
1975 810,908 37,462 39,613 29,448 
1976 829,235 40,686 37,897 28,451 
1977 839,079 44,031 36,129 26,959 
1978 716,256 45,212 34,735 25,999 


Combined Ministry? 


Primary schools Secondary schools 


1979 819,556 e 
1980 1,235,994 4, 

1981 1.715.169 148,690 
1982 1,907,225 227,647 
1983 2,044 487 316,438 


a The two former divisions of the Ministry of Education were combined 
in 1978 
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During 1978, the African and the European, Asian, 
and Coloured Divisions of the Ministry of Education 
were fused in a single administrative structure. An 
Education Act, passed early in 1979, provided for the 
reorganization of the existing school system on nonracial 
lines. Among various arrangements, it was laid down 
that former European government schools would con- 
tinue to be “zoned” to particular localities and would 
charge fees. Private schools were assured of government 
financial support. : 

The main thrust of postindependence educational 
policy under the Mugabe administration has been 
directed into an immediate expansion of formal school 
facilities, particularly in rural areas and at the secondary 
level (see Table 1). Whereas, in 1980, there were about 
17.000 entrants to the first year of secondary schooling. 
the number rose to 80,000 in 1981. To achieve this 
expansion two strategies have been adopted. Firstly, 
existing secondary schools have been encouraged » 
broaden their first-year intake, several urban we dr 
having as many as 18 form 1 classes. Secondly. sacan 
“upper top” classes have been added to nearly an 
primary schools, these being seen as the nuclei of rette 
secondary schools. The total school-going [aui iege 
has increased from 1,310,315 in 1980 to 2,360,929 1n 
1983. Fees were abolished for primary schooling n 
1980, and it is the government's intention to abolis 
them at the secondary level as soon as practicable. 

These policies, aimed at the more equitable oa 
bution of educational opportunities, have inescapa y 
involved a massive increase in public expenditure = 
education, which rose from z$89,967,000 (or 9 pei 
of the national budget) in 1978 to z$414,100,000 (or à 
percent of the national budget) in 1983. There is Ld 
substantial investment in education by the churches $ o 
other nongovernment agencies, and most of the »- oñ 
replacing schools destroyed in the war has devolve vé 
rural local communities. International aid agencies oe 
provided considerable support in the form of o of 
learning materials, and the short-term secondmen 
teachers and specialists. 


2. Supply of Personnel 


Though the numbers of primary and secondary Lens e 
has increased from 26,243 in 1978 to 42,886 in 1981 s s 
Table 2), many more are needed to meet the re 
of the expanding school system. Moreover, there 
been a loss of many more experienced teachers throne 
emigration or into other career opportunities cre he 
since independence and a substantial reduction in t 
proportion of teachers with standard qualifications: f 
Long-established machinery for the supervision © 
colleges for the education of primary and secondary 
teachers exists through a scheme of special relation” 
ship between these colleges and the University ° 
Zimbabwe's Associate College Centre. There are ae 
cations that the number of associated colleges, six I^ 
1981, is likely to rise dramatically during coming years» 
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Table 2 
Teachers employed in primary and secondary schools 1959-83 


Year Teachers Year Teachers 
1959 14,884" 1972 21.725 
1960 15.93. 1973 23.004 
1961 17,243 1974 24,541 
1962 17,805 1975 25.661 
1963 1976 26.450 
1964 1977 26,983 
1965 1978 26,243 
1966 1979 22,017 
1967 1980 31.898 
1968 1981 42.886 
1969 1982 51.000 
1970 1983 61,310 
1971 


a Estimated 


partly through the developing of nonassociated mission- 
ary institutions and partly through new foundations by 
government. The Zimbabwe Integrated Teacher Edu- 
cation Course (ZINTEC), established during 1980 in 
regional centres, has the main objective of enabling 
serving untrained teachers to achieve certificated status. 

University training for graduate teachers, previously 
offered on either a full-time or part-time basis, was 
reorganized from 1982 on an inservice basis, each 
student being required to undertake normal teaching 
duties in school. By means of the ziM-sci Programme, 
developed in the University of Zimbabwe's Department 
of Curriculum Studies, distance-teaching methods have 
been used to support science instruction in rural schools, 
where teachers may have relatively little scientific train- 
ing. The university has also pioneered specialist pro- 
fessional training in areas of personnel need within the 
educational system, M.Ed. courses being offered in 
curriculum studies, educational psychology, educational 
administration, and educational foundations, and a 
more advanced M.Sc. course in educational psychology. 

Specialist training in various aspects of nonformal 
education is provided in the University's Department 
of Adult Education. Courses . for local-community 
leaders are provided at five regional training centres. 
There is a polytechnic in Harare and a college of tech- 
nology in Bulawayo. An agreement between the govern- 
ments of Zimbabwe and Cuba late in 1985 provides for 
the training of large numbers of teachers of scientific 


and technical students in Cuba. 


3. Curriculum and Examinations 


Programmes of "discovery learning" became popular in 
African primary schools during the 1960s under the 
direction of ministry officials. In 1974, the Lewis-Taylor 
report called for redesigning the primary-school cur- 
riculum under the general theme of the interdependence 


of human beings and their environment. The report 
also recommended the establishment of an Educational 
Development Unit within the Ministry of Education. 
The unit was created shortly afterwards and cooperated 
with staff of the Science Education Centre in the design 
of an Environmental Studies Programme, intended to 
achieve the main objectives of the Lewis—Taylor report. 

At the secondary level, ministry officials produced, 
during 1979, programmes for a new National Certificate 
of Education, intended to provide a qualification for 
pupils who are not academically talented. However, 
since independence a decision has been taken to aban- 
don these proposals. Ordinary- and Advanced-level 
examinations are still conducted in Zimbabwe by United 
Kingdom Boards, though it is the ministry's intention 
to move towards the establishment of a local examining 
structure. 

Since independence. government has encouraged 
programmes of "education for production", along lines 
developed in Tanzania, Mozambique, and other social- 
ist countries. Every pupil will be required to study 
agriculture and to engage in some form of manual work, 
with the object of contributing towards the cost of 
running the school each attends. Several rehabilitation 
institutions have been established where excombatants 
are being trained in productive skills according to prin- 
ciples of socialism and self-reliance. New curriculum 
programes, being prepared in the early 1980s, are 
intended to emphasize the collectivist attitudes of Marx- 
ist socialism and to discourage those of individualism. 


4. Major Problems 


In the 1980s and 1990s, educational planners in Zim- 
babwe will be required to achieve an effective balance 
between demands to expand facilities, so as to bring 
educational opportunities within reach of the entire 
population, and demands to ensure adequate reserves 
of higher personnel skills. Current government pro- 
grammes to expand the formal school system are likely 
to encounter serious limitations of finance and teaching 
personnel for many years to come, and greater use 
may have to be made of distance-teaching approaches, 
Particularly through radio. Thought will necessarily 
have to be given to the possibilities for differentiated 
secondary schooling and for the certification of non- 
academically talented pupils. There is also need for the 
development of wider facilities for the inservice support 
of teachers and for curriculum programmes to portray 
African and other cultural traditions in Zimbabwean 
Society. 
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Appendix 


Guidelines to Authors of Articles on Country Systems of Education 


Subtopic 1: A Description of General Present-day Data about the Country 

The pe at the first section is to acquaint the reader with geographical, political, economic, 
and socia "structure factors of significant influence on education in the recent past (going back 
perhaps 50 to 80 vears) and at present. The author should mention how these factors have affected 


the education system, i.e., the goals, structure, teaching methods, curricula or types of students 
included in the education system. i x 


1.1 Geographical Size and Shape of the Nation 

The author should introduce the reader to the main 
If the size or shape of the nation has changed 
nature of the change (and the forces that ca 


1n geographical features that influence education. 
significantly over the past half century or so, the 
aused the change) should be mentioned. 


1.2 Population Size and Rate of Growth, Past and Present 


The — pe er arce or decreasing) in the past and present should be mentioned: and if 
the fate AAS rcd. he s forces apparently causing the change should he described. It will be 


important to inform the reader about population distri VH ; 
4 a a istributio "rms " 5 an/ l 
ethnic, and language factors. n in terms of regions, and urban/rural, 


1.3 Occupational and Social Class Structure 


The occupational structure in relation to the nation's econo 
economic development plans should be described. The r 
year-economic development plans or similar devices) to the 


mic problems and present-day socio- 
elation of government planning (e.g.. 
tole of the schools should be mentioned. 


1.4 Structure of the Economy 


An outline should be given of the size of primary (agriculture 
and tertiary (service) sectors, export-import ratio, etc, 


). secondary (manufacturing industry), 
1.5 The Government Structure and Chief Political Goals 


A description of government structure and chief 
over the past 50 to 80 years. The expected role 
structure should be mentioned. 


Political goals should be given, charting changes 
of the schools under the present governmental 


Subtopic 2: Goals of the Education System 


If the goals of the education system have not been described as a part of Subtopic 1, they should 
be described here. . 

If the goals held by one segment of society differ from those held by others, or, if the official 
government goals (such as in manpower planning) differ from those of individuals (such as the 
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goals of moving up in the social structure or entering a particular occupation), then this should be 
pointed out, and the influence of this difference on the education system should be described. 


Subtopic 3: General Structure and Size of the Education Effort 


3.1 The Formal Education System 


Types of schools and higher education institutions and their intended and actual roles in society 
should be indicated. A description of the nature of students who attend various types of schools 
and universities may be included. 

A flow diagram, such as in the UNESCO Statistical Yearbook (the last one to appear was in 1980), 
should be included. It should cover preschool to end of university. It might also be desirable to 
include two graphs—one for all primary schooling and one for all secondary schooling—indicating 
the increase in enrolment in school from 1940 to 1980. Figure 1 Presents a hypothetical example 
for secondary schooling. However, where 100 percent of an age group has been enrolled over this 
period of time, it would be enough to say so in words. Where statistics exist for the percentage of 
an age group enrolled in school it would be desirable to state this in words indicating where major 
dropout occurs and how big the dropout is. Whether you use diagrams or not, it is important that 
this section indicates the percentage of an age grou 


e p enrolled in preprimary, primary, and secondary 
schools and in higher education. 
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Figure 1 
Secondary-school enrolment, 1940-1980 


In addition, information on regional and sex differences in 
with reasons for such difference 


3.2 Nonformal Educational Efforts (all levels) 
Information should be provided on: 


(a) The purposes and roles of nonformal education in comparison with those of the formal school 
system. with particular reference to major adult education programmes. 

(b) Different types of nonformal programmes, their purposes, how thay are administered and by 
what organisations. and their apparent degree of success. (This 


ns € [s should also include, where 
they exist. "open" secondary schools and universities.) 
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Subtopic 4: Administrative and Supervisory Structure and Operation 

The present administrative and supervisory structure of schools, universities and nonformal 
education should be outlined. This description should include: (a) which organisations or ministries 
in the government are responsible for different types of formal and and nonformal programmes 
and (b) the different levels of the administrative and supervision systems (a quick summary of 
national, regional and local systems). 


Subtopic 5: Educational Finance 

Summary statistics on the evolution over the last 50 years (or since independence) of the state 
budget devoted to education as a percentage of the gross national product and as a percentage of 
the total state budget should be cited. An indication should be given of the percent allocation of 
the state budget between the three main levels of education (primary, secondary and higher). The 
unit cost (per student) for each level should be provided if possible. Again, where possible, 
indications of the percent allocation for preprimary and nonformal education should be made, if 
these apply in your country. 


Finally the approximate share of private resources (as a percentage of total resources) devoted 
to education should be indicated, stating also the Major sources of private resources. A brief 


description of financial aid (such as grants or loans) available to secondary and tertiary education 
students would be extremely welcome. 


Subtopic 6: Supplying Personnel for the Education System (Including Teacher Education) 
The following questions should be considered: 


(a) How many of each type of personnel is in the system now? Is there a shortage? Why? How 


many more are needed? 


(b) How is each type trained? What efforts are being made to improve quality? 


Subtopic 7: Curriculum Development and Teaching Methodology 
The section on curriculum development and teaching methodology should provide information on 
the following areas: 


(a) Who develops the curriculum, i.e., what organisations or types of individuals are responsible 
for curriculum development? How is relevance ensured? 


(b) What is the scope of the curriculum in terms of geographical coverage? Is there a uniform 


curriculum nationwide or are there regional or local differences? If there are differences. why 
is this? 


(c) What sort of persons write the learning materials (e.g.. text books, modules etc)? How are 
they tried out and how are they disseminated? 


(d) How do officials ensure that the curriculum is implemented? 


(e) What are the usual teaching methods in the classroom? 


(f) What are the chief problems faced today in the areas of curricula and teaching methods? (It 
might be desirable to have two sections—one for Schools and one for higher education.) 


Subtopic 8: The System of Examinations, Promotions, and Certifications 
The author should provide information on: 


(a) The bases for deciding whether a pupil is to be promoted to the next grade or level of schooling, 
the system of selection used, and how this differs from certification. 


(b) What problems are faced today in improving the examination, promotion, and certification 
systems. 
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Subtopic 9: Educational Research 


A brief description should be given of the evolution of the votutry's eneninda] resedi. Hie 
main educational issues which have been researched in the last two decades and the c Le 
research endeavours. E e current major 


Subtopic 10: Major Problems for the Next Two Decades 


Attention should be paid to the main problems faced by the education system todav: the measures 
being taken to solve the problems; the major problems predicted in the education sy te i tl e 
next two decades etc. s SJALE 1r Ene 


Subtopic 11: Bibliography and Further Reading 


Authors should list major publications dealing with their s a 

; ; bar ystem of education which 
been mentioned in the text as well as ibli ; : Ich m 
i the ext, giving full bibliographical details of books and 


ay not have 
articles cited 
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Introduction from the Editor 
(Continued from front flap) 


The articles on comparative education 
review the history, methods, and issue: 
as well as providing a brief overview oj 
the research undertaken for major 
areas of comparative education. 


Most of the 174 articles in this volume 
have been drawn from THE 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
EDUCATION, with revisions and 
updates to take account of recent 
statistics and changes. Approximateh 
half the articles in the comparative ` 
section have been specially 
commissioned for the volume. With s 
many country systems featured in a 
single volume for the first time, the 
Encyclopedia should prove an 
invaluable source of reference for 
university and college libraries and 
general reference libraries, as well as 
numerous government organizations, 
bilateral and multilateral agencies, an 
educational researchers. 


T Neville Postlethwait 


